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TERMS OF SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION : A STUDY 
\ IN HEBREW SEMANTICS 
By M. GERTNER 

I. THE ROLE OF INTERPRETATION AND ITS AUTHORITY 
In the last centuries before the current era and in the early centuries after 
` its beginning the major intellectual and literary activity in the realms (first) 
” of the Jewish and (later) of the Christian communities was wholly centred in 
\ the field of interpretation. The OT, as the mainspring and foundation of all 
‚ religious thought and teaching in those days and in those spheres, was the 
: ; subject of this interpretation activity. In both the Jewish and the Christian 
; world the Bible was considered to be not only holy and authoritative, but also, 
| and this is in our context more important, the only and exclusive source 
? of divine religious doctrine and of good ethical behaviour. Also historical events, 
political or religious, were seen, even foreseen, and evaluated from the aspect 
of this holy source of divine wisdom and planning. This was done by means of 
interpretation. The old sacred texts? had to be made to provide evidence 
for the coming of the Messiah, the happenings with and around him, and they 
also had to be made to testify to the correctness and validity of the theology 
on which the new Christian teachings and claims were founded.? These texts 
had also to provide the legal, ritual, and religious basis on which Rabbinic 
Judaism could develop and grow. All problems, doctrinal, moral, or national, 
had to find their solutions in the words of those canonized books which were 
acknowledged and accepted as the highest and only authority. The same 
applies to the Qumran community of the Dead Sea area. Their theological 
doctrines, historical philosophies, and congregational regulations had equally 
to be exclusively based on the authoritative words of the Bible. 

Indeed, all differences of opinion and doctrinal dissensions, all denomina- 
tional groupings and ‘ heretical’ nonconformities of those days were based on. 
diverse and divergent interpretations of the same old texts. Different exposi- 
tions of one single word or phrase could cause different creeds to be accepted 
and contradictory beliefs to be propagated Hence the tendencies in all 


1 of. Babl. Megillah 6a and Gen. Rabba lxiii, 9 (on Gen. xxv, 23): Esau and Jacob as Rome 
and Jerusalem. 

2 In those days this was the case also with Homer's songs. See Е. Buffiére, Les mythes d Homère 
et la pensée grecque, 1956; H. Rahner, Griechische Mythen in Christlicher Deutung, 1957. 

3 ef. Jean Daniélou, Sacramentum futuri, 1950 ; see also Helen Gardner, The limits of literary 
criticism, 1957, 10, 12-16 ff. 

4 cf., e.g., Isa. vii, 14, the Hebrew ‘almak, the Greek (in LXX. and Matt. i, 23) parthénos, 
Vulgate virgo; Luke i, 31, 34, obviously took ‘almah to be a virgin, but see Qimhi ad. loc., 
‘‘almah ів not a virgin’; ef. G. R. Driver, Times Literary Supplement, 19 May 1961 (letters to 
the editor): ‘the Hebrew ‘almah . .. a young woman . . . whether virgin or not, the Greek 
parthénos . . . nothing to do with virginity °. 

Another example : Isa. Іхіпі, 9, if we read it with LX X, speaks against angels acting instead 
of God in the history of the people; if we read the verse with Babl. T'a'anith 16a the prophet 
conveys the daring idea that in all the afflictions of the people God is also ‘ afflicted’; and the 
two interpretations depend wholly on the reading of the one word sr (sir © messenger ’, with LXX ; 
gar ‘ afflicted ’, with Talmud). 
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communities to fight opponents and opposition by refuting and rejecting their 
scriptural interpretations. Thus, when Paul urges Timothy to see to it that they 
‘teach no other doctrine’ (1 Tim. i, 3), warning against those who, ‘ knowing 
nothing’ and ‘ doting about questions and strifes of words’ (ibid., vi, 4), he . 
means none else than the heretical opponents of his doctrines who teach other- 
wise (ibid., vi, 3), i.e. interpret the Scriptures in a different, dissenting way.. 
Paul’s ‘ questions’ are nothing but the Hebrew midrashim, which, as will be 
seen below, is the real equivalent of the Greek zeteseis here; and ‘strifes 
gendered by foolish and unlearned questions’ (2 Tim. ii, 23) are the exact NT 
parallels to the midrashic mahalogeth and the Qumranic halagoth, both meaning 
strife and dissension in the field of scriptural interpretation. For when the 
Qumran writer rebukes the ‘erroneous preachers’ (melisey ta‘uth) who ‘ by 
lack of understanding’ exchange the ‘ understanding’ ‘ put into the heart’ 
by God for ‘another language’, preaching halagoth (doreshey halagoth), i.e. 
putting forward dissenting interpretations, he clearly hints at his doctrinal 
opponents, with whom, like Paul, he differed in matters of scriptural interpreta- 
tion." Rabbinic writers also use the same expressions with reference to doctrinal 
heretics or midrashic opponents of the accepted interpretation of the Torah. 
The ‘ books of heretics’ are said to ‘ generate strife and dissension ° (mahatlo- 
geth), and the sayings of nonconformist Rabbis are termed sayings of ‘ others’ 
(aherim).? Paul's ‘ other doctrine (heterodidaskalein, in Hebrew torah ahereth), 
the Sectarian’s ‘ other language’ (lashon ahereth),? and the rabbinic sayings 
of ‘ others ° (akerim) all refer to ‘ foolish and unlearned ’ * midrashim ° (zetemata) 
arrived at by deviating interpretations of one and the same Holy Writ. 
Interpretation, then, was the centre of all thought. For such was in those 
days the power and strength of the sacred writings that no idea would be 
expressed, no view put forward, and no message proclaimed unless wrapped in 
the veil of interpretation and shown to be rooted in and flowing out of the 
Holy Books. Even entirely new conceptions or precepts would, in order to give 
them higher sanction, be interpreted into, or out of, the texts revered by all. 
The business of interpreting, as an intellectual activity, on the one hand, 
and the vast written or orally transmitted material, as a result of this activity, 
on the other, are both called in Hebrew midrash, The noun designates the 
process as well as the product of interpretation. An additional technical term, 
pesher, was used in Qumran. It denotes there a particular kind of ‘ actualizing ' 
interpretation, i.e. of relating old biblical texts to current historical events of 


1. Hodayoth ii, 32 (doreshey halagoth); the term is usually translated by ‘smooth, false 
speaking ’, but halag also stands for ‘ dividing ' ; compare the two renderings of halag in Hos. x, 2, 
suggested by RY, ‘divided’ or ‘smooth’; a midrashically minded writer, as the Sectarian 
certainly was, undoubtedly played on the double meaning of the term; Knox, in our time, 
did this— half loyal, half false ?, taking Hosea's kalag to contain both notions ‘ half’ and ‘ false ’. 

2 of. Pal. Shabbath 16,1; Babl. Horayoth 18b. 

з Compare Isa. xxviii, 11; the Greek keteros, by which ahereth is rendered in LXX, also stands 
for kakos; Homer used it in the sense of ‘ otherwise than should be, wrongly ', ef. Liddell 
and Scott. 
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the interpreter's time. The semantic implications of this term will be discussed 
below in connexion with its midrashic equivalent, the verb pathar. 

In all major doctrinal factions of the time, the Rabbinic, the Christian, 
and the Qumranic, the midrashim and pesharim, i.e. the scriptural interpreta- 
tions, of their sages, apostles, and teachers, were held in the highest esteem and 
considered to be of a prophetic nature and the outcome of divine inspiration. 
Interpretation meant revelation. In Qumran pesher was considered as ‘ given 
into the heart by God in order to interpret the words of the . . . prophets’, and 
midrash was said to be ‘ revealed from time to time ’. According to the Rabbis 
‘the secrets of the Torah ’,? ie. the interpretations of it, are ‘revealed’ to 
the scholar; ‘things’, i.e. new aspects of interpretation, ‘ were revealed to 
R. Адра, that were not revealed to Moses ’.? Similarly, Paul counts interpreta- 
tion (hermeneia) as a ‘ manifestation of the Spirit’ like prophecy (1 Cor. xii, 7, 
10). To all, then, interpretation, the gift for it and the result of it, is of divine 
origin. 

This high esteem of midrash, of Torah interpretation, was the result of that 
great spiritual revolution which took place during the important transitional 
period which constituted the end of the biblical and the beginning of the 
midrashic era. It was the time of great changes, changes of authority and 
changes of conceptions. In earlier days all teaching authority lay in the hands 
of priests and prophets and all religious doctrines were promulgated in the form 
of prophecy and divinely ordained law. Now, the authority of teaching passed 
into the hands of exegetes and interpreters, and doctrines and laws were 
promulgated in the shape of pesher and midrash. Instead of priest and prophet 
came rabbi and scholar, and instead of prophecy and the ‘word of God’ 
came interpretation and the ‘word of Torah’. The old prophetic idea of 
‘inquiring of the Lord’ (Hos. x, 12) was replaced by the new midrashic idea 
of ‘ inquiring of the Torah ' (Ezra vii, 10), and the earlier religious conception 
of believing in God (Exod. xiv, 31) was extended into the later conception of 
believing in His Torah precepts (Ps. cxix, 66; Pesher Hab. ii, 14, 15) and in 
the Scriptures (John ii, 22). The ancient mythical concept of God causing His 
face to shine upon man (ya’er panaw, Num. vi, 25) was intellectualized into the 
notion of His enlightening the heart with ‘ intelligence ’ (sekhel) and ‘ Torah’ 
(ma'or Torah), and the idea of God's gracious favour (wiyhunnekka, Num. vi, 25) 
was equally transformed into an intellectual gift from God who is granting 
knowledge (da‘ath, Manual of Disc. ii, 3), Torah (Ps. cxix, 29) and the study 
(talmud)—i.e. the right interpretation—of it. 

1 Pesher Hab. ii, 8 ; Manual of Discipline viii, 15. 


2 Babl. Pirgey abhoth 6, 1. 

з Tanhuma, Hugqath 8. 

1 1 Kings xiii, 20—'r1 IAT; Babl. Bab. mesia’ 48a—T01N 121 

5 The original text of the Aaronic Blessing in Num. vi, 25— 1311: TIÐ "]N*—is paraphrased in 
Man. of Disc. ii, 3—nY"72 non. bows 1235 УМ”. Both Qumran and Midrash were preceded 
jn this intellectualizing interpretation of the old oultio text by the Psalmist's hymn on the 
Torah which paraphrases the original 35 "N^ by 1551-78 УЗО (Ps. cxix, 135) and "Tar 
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The emergence and development of Midrash interpretation, beginning in 
biblical times and growing into the great exegetical movement of the later 
` talmudic era, had necessitated and produced a whole range of interpretation 
terms and concepts, whose semantic growth and development will be the subject 
of this paper. 


II. ORIGINS AND GROWTH OF THE HEBREW TERMS OF INTERPRETATION 


The terms to be discussed here are darash and midrash ; pathah and pethah ; 
parash—peresh and perush; tirgem; pathar, pashar, and pesher; pashat, 
peshut, and peshat. 

In addition to these expressions, three concepts which also belong to the 
realm of interpretation but are of a special character and application, will be 
dealt with separately. These ате hiskil—mashil, gezerah-shawah, and maggidh— 
haggadhah. 

All these verbs, and most of the related nouns, are of biblical origin, occurring 
already in the OT. However, the greatest part of them do not have there the 
meaning of interpretation. This meaning, which they have in midrashic and, 
partly, in Qumranic literature, they assumed only later, after a long. period 
of semantic change and conceptual development, paralleling the theological and 
institutional changes and developments of the time that led to the emergence 
of Midrash, its way of thought and its type of writing. 

Darash WTI. This verb from which the most familiar noun midrash, 
designating all rabbinic exegetical and hermeneutical endeavours and results, 
was derived, is undoubtedly the most important of all Hebrew terms of inter- 
pretation—with, we should at once add, the richest semantic development. 
The verb occurs in most Semitic languages, but its original meaning has not 
yet been established with certainty. It is usually, but hesitatingly, connected 
with Arabic darasa which stands for ‘to study ' and ‘to tread’. In Hebrew 
these two concepts are represented by the verbs darash and daras respectively. 
In Assyrian we have dardsu-dardiu meaning ‘ to trample upon, to press hard’, 
whereas in Ethiopic an equivalent root is used in the sense of ‘ interpreting ’. 
In Syriac the word has the combined meaning of ‘ to thresh’ and ‘to examine’, 
to instruct, to dispute '. All this suggests an identity of the two Hebrew verbs 
dush ‘ to thresh, to tread.’ and darash.! 

In the Bible. In the OT the verb has a great number of meanings, standing 


by “М "nm (Ps. oxix, 29). The expression talmud (here in Siphre) is the same as midrash ; 
of. Bacher, Terminologie, 1, 201; compare also Siphre Deut., ed. Friedmann, p. 135b (on Deut. 
xxxii, 13), and see L. Finkelstein; ‘Midrash, Halakhot and Aggadot’, in Y. F. Baer jubilee 
volume, 1960, 42-5. Da'ath (in the Qumran paraphrase) is certainly also meant to be the knowledge 
of Torah, cf. Babl. Sotah 49a, rin NON NYT PR. 

1 See Gesenius-Buhl, Handwórterbuch ; see also W. von Soden, Akkadisches Handwörterbuch, 
Lief. 2, p. 163, and the Chicago Assyrian dictionary, Vol. rx (D), р. 110 (these two references 
I owe to Dr. Н. W. Е. Saggs, 8.0.4.8.) ; concerning the connexion 017-07 Professor G. R, 
Driver (in a letter) drew my attention to 22U-D"2"YU and, ‘possibly’, to MS-M 3, P-P, 
1277777. ete. 
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for ‘to demand, require’ (Lev. x, 16; Deut. xxii, 2), ‘to wish, desire’ 
(Ps. схі, 2; Esther x, 3), ‘to pray, supplicate’ (Jer. xxi, 2; Job v, 8), ‘о: 
visit, care for’ (Deut. xi, 12), * ёо command, order’ (2 Chron. xxiv, 6). But 
its fundamental notion there is that of inquiring and investigating (Gen. xxv, 
22; Deut. xvii, 4), from which all the other shades of meaning have gradually 
developed. From the concrete image of ‘ threshing out’, ie. separating and 
extracting the inner contents, i.e. the grain from its cover the husk, the abstract 
notion of investigation and inquiry evidently developed. From this notion & 
straight semantic line leads to the idea of thorough study and penetrating 
analysis of a given text. The moment when darash was first applied in this 
sense also to a teat was the crucial point in the term's history. For at that 
moment its ‘ career’ began as the major term of interpretation. 

This conceptual transformation in the meaning and application of darash 
occurred in the great period of general theological and institutional transition 
in the time of Ezra the Scribe. Ezra and the Levites, singers and teachers 
in one (Neh. xu, 24, 36; ibid., viii, 8, 9), established the ‘régime’ of the 
Torah—the text—in Israel (Neh. viii, 1-5)1 ‘For Ezra had prepared his 
heart to seek (lidhrosh ‘to search out, to study penetratingly ") the law cf 
the Lord’ (Ezra vii, 10). This is the first and only time that darash is used in 
this novel sense and referred to the Torah, in precisely the same phrasing as it 
is referred to God by King Hezekiah in his prayer for ‘ everyone who prepareth 
his heart to seek God ’ (lidhrosh, 2 Chron. xxx, 19). From now onwards nothing 
in the religious and national life of the people could be decided upon without 
‘inquiring of’ the text. If the text was not explicit it had to be made so ; 
if a verse did not, on the ‘ face’ of it, deal with a certain problem or subject, 
these matters had to be searched for and ‘ found ’,? i.e. uncovered from under 
the surface of the words’ phrasing. This was done by subtle interpretation. 
With this the great period of midrashic interpretation began. Midrash was born. 

A very ‘strong case could be made for the argument that darash here in 
Ezra already stands for (at least a first stage of) midrashic interpretation. Far 
we know that certain earlier biblical texts had already been midrashically 
re-interpreted by Ezra, applying such methods and techniques as, e.g., text- 
blendings, heggesh analogy, and other midrashic technicalities, which are typical 
and familiar manners of text interpretation in later Midrash.? Some scholars, 

1 of. Babl. Sukkah 20a, Babl. Sanhedrin 21b, Abhoth d. R. Nathan 34, Gen. Rabba xxxvi, 12, 


and Pal. Megillah 4, 1. 

2 The verb NB? ‘to find’ occurs in biblical as well as in midrashio literature in connexion 
with WYT; compare Isa. lv, 6, Deut. iv, 29, 1 Chron. xxviii, 9, Siphre Deut., p. 87b, ООЛ WITT, 
Cant. Rabba iv, 21, NX WITT, Othiyyoth d. В. Agiba, in R. Agiba, ed. Kannowitz, 1956, p. 88, 
TRIM TT. m 

з See J. N. Epstein, Prolegomena to tannaitic lit., 1957, 502-8, and Y. Kaufmann, T'oledoth 
ha-'emunah, viu, 1960, 334 (Ezra’s midrash by heqqesh analogy, one of Hillel’s methods of inter- 
pretation, cf, Pal. Pesahim 0, 1); compare Y. Kaufmann, op. cit., 1, 1954, 213, and vm, 1960, 
283 (Ezra’s midrash by text-blending, i.e. ‘ enriching ' one text by another; cf. Pal. Rosh ka- 
shanah 3, 5 : the words of the Torah are poor, i.e. unclear, in their place, and rich, i.e. elucidating, 
in another place). 
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medieval and modern, do indeed maintain that in Ezra and in some other late 
biblical sources darash has to be understood in the sense of interpretation. 
However, it would seem safer to say that the word, at least in Ezra, does already 
mean thorough study and analysis, which leads to, but is not yet, actual 
midrashic interpretation. For although we know that midrashic interpretation 
was already practised at that time, we nevertheless have to assume that the 
semantic change in the term’s meaning was the outcome of such practice and 
not its forerunner. 

In Midrash. In midrashic literature darash does occasionally still occur 
in the old, biblical sense of investigating and inquiring.? But its main use there 
is as a technical term for typical midrashic interpretation. All ways of this 
interpretation are called darash; interpretation by the strict hermeneutical 
rules, metaphorical or allegorical interpretation, and interpretation by means 
of all the devices of skill and artifice known and used in Midrash.? 

But there are connotations of darash in midrashic writings which constitute 
an earlier stage of its conceptual development and which can be directly linked 
with the use of the verb in the late biblical sources. When R. Yohanan b. 
Zakkay, for instance, tells us that the priests had ‘interpreted (doreshin) this 
verse to their own benefit ',* he uses the word in the sense of logical analysis 
of the verse and its contents, without the application of any particular midrashic 
rules or techniques. Darash here is to ‘ study and infer’ by analysis. Similarly, 
when it is said that R. Shimon would always look for the ratio legis of any 
injunction or precept (darish ta‘ama’ de-gera’),® the verb is also used in the older 
meaning of interpreting by logical analysis. In these cases the notion of darash 
is in direct line with the verb's meaning in Ezra vii, 10—lidhrosh ‘ to study 
penetratingly ’. 

It is in this sense of analysis and inference that darash is sometimes also 
applied to ‘ matters derived (nidhrashin) from oral transmissions ' $ and to the 
“language of the layman’ ‘ interpreted ’ (doresh), i.e. analysed by Hillel.” For 
surely, there darash does not imply any midrashic interpretation. 

Akin to this notion of logical analysis is the meaning of mere explanation, 
without midrashic technicalities, in which darash is occasionally employed in 
some (late) Midrash sources, as, e.g., in the report of Nebuchadnezzar's encounter 
with the Great Sanhedrin when he asked them ' Explain to me the Torah’ 

1 Bacher, T'erminologie, 1, 25, interprets the verb in Ezra vii, 10. Ps. cxix, 45, 155, and in 
1 Chron. xxviii, 8, as ‘den Schrifttext auslegen °. See Ibn Ezra on Ps. схі, 2. However, the 
only instance where such an interpretation of darash comes possibly nearest to the texts meaning 
is Ezra’s lidhrosh. 

2 Mishnah Sanhedrin 4, 1; Mishnah Bab. mesi‘a’ 2, 7. 

з Pal. Pesahim 6, 1 and Svphra, ed. Weiss, p. la and p. За (darash in connexion with Hillel's 
seven and R. Ishmael's thirteen * rules’); Babl. Qiddushin 22b (an allegorical interpretation, 
doresh, by R. Yohanan b. Zakkay); Mekhilta 64b ('al tigrey) ; Siphre 33b (sares). 

4 Mishnah Shegalim 1, 4. 

5 Babl. Yoma’ 42b. 

в Pal. Peah 2, 4, NDT qa pom. 

з Babl. Bab. mesi‘a’ 104, DPT PWY WNT- 
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(direshu liy eth ha-Torah).1 Darash is here functioning as a synonym of peresh 
‘to explain’, as the following report clearly shows—' They recited . . . and 
translated ’. 

The four connotations of darash, inquiring investigation, analytical study, 
midrashic interpretation, and plain exposition, represent the notions of analysis 
and synthesis, or, with Plato, diairesis and swnagoge, i.e. the investigator's 
question and the answer ‘ found ’ by him.? These two fundamental procedures 
in the process of man’s acquiring knowledge were contained in darash from 
the very beginning of its semantic history. But with its conceptual develop- 
ment and growth in midrashic literature the concept originally acquired a third, 
complementary, notion. It is the idea of conveyance. The question is asked, 
the answer is found, and the result is then conveyed to others. This is, then, 
the complete process of midrashic procedure. In Midrash, therefore, darash 
has also the meaning of ‘ pronouncing ’, ‘ preaching ', and * reciting '.? 

A theological teaching or a halakhic regulation is pronounced in public. 
The verb darash and the noun midrash are used, but no midrashic interpretation 
is applied and, indeed, no text is, midrashically, involved. Similarly, when 
a sermon is preached or an address is given the verb darash is used, and not 
in the specific sense of a midrashic interpretation but rather with the meaning 
of a public speech or oration. Finally, we find darash also used to designate 
the mere recitation of a text. True, the text in question is evidently a midrashic 
text, otherwise qare’ ‘to read’ would be used and not darash; but the verb 
there cannot mean the production of a new midrash but only the recitation 
of an old already existing one. On the eve of the Pesah festival everybody has, 
says the Mishnah, to ° recite (doresh) from ’Aramiy 'obhed ’abhiy (Deut. xxvi, 3) 
up to the end of the chapter ’.6 Surely not everybody could be expected to be 
able to produce new midrashic interpretations.’ It is, therefore, evident that 
the meaning of darash here is to ‘ recite ’ a midrash.5 

Objects and synonyms. The great semantic change in the meaning of darash 
and the difference in the conceptual use of it between the OT and Midrash can 


1 Lam. Rabba ii, 19; see also L. Finkelstein in Y. F. Baer jubilee vol., 36. 

2 In the biblical phrase PRY NYY NWIT (Isa. lxv, 1), according to LXX here and to LXX in 
Ezek. xiv, 3 (077%), God reveals Himself (ёифауўѕ) or answers (doxp.§&) ; in Midrash (Siphra, 
р. la) the Torah answers, NUTT TINTI) ; compare p. 5, n. 2, above, about ‘ finding '. 

3 In this connexion the synonymous expressions mo omms (Siphre Num., p. 50a), 5 
RINI (Siphra, p. 1092), 257551 DIR (Tosephta Shebhu‘oth 1, 8) are worth noting ; compare also 
the biblical parallelism doresh—dobher (Esther x, 3). 

4 Babl. Derekh eres 1, R. Yose b. Kipper, Eccles. Rabba i, 37, В. Hanina b. Aqabhya, Gen. 
Rabba xxiii, 11, R. Abahu. 

5 Babl. Beysah 15b, Б. Eliezer, Babl. Bab. bathra 10a, Б. Y. b. Shalom, Babl. Niddah 16b, 
К. Напіпа. 

в Mishnah Pesahim 10, 4. 

* Where darash is intended to denote ‘interpretation’ and not mere ‘reciting’ a clear 
distinction is made between "17 and Ж] ; compare Mishnah Yoma’ 1, 6. 

8 See also J. N. Epstein, Prolegomena to tannaitic lit., 514. 
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best be illustrated by the objects and prepositions with which the verb appears 
in the two literatures. 

In the OT darash has a very great number of objects, but the most relevant 
to our discussion here are God, prophet, book, and Torah. God and a prophet 
were inquired of whenever there was a problem to solve or a decision to take 
(Gen. xxv, 22; 1 Kings xxii, 7); the book (of the Lord) was the object of 
inquiry when concrete information was looked for and could explicitly (without 
interpretation) be found there (Isa. xxxiv, 16); later the Torah became the 
object of inquiry (Ezra vii, 10), and from henceforth the ‘ answer’ of Torah 
would be asked for whenever a problem had to be solved or a decision taken. 

In Midrash, therefore, all objects of darash are but variations of the one 
central object, the Torah. Apart from Torah itself, we have migra’ or kathubh 
© verse ’, kethabh ‘ the written letter’, parashah ‘ passage’, pasug ‘ sentence’, 
tebhah ‘ жота”, "ethin (the particles ’eth), nequdah ‘ point’ as objects of darash.! 
These are all parts of the Torah. When darash has ta‘am ‘ ratio, reason’ as 
object, it is, again, the taam of the Torah that is referred to. The same applies 
to several other objects like ‘arayoth, haggadoth, or halakhoth*; they are all 
themes and items taken from the Torah. Middoth, the hermeneutical rules, are 
also an object of darash,* and they, too, are only the means by which the 
Torah is interpreted. 

Thus, we see that in the realm of Midrash, in contrast to the Bible, the verb 
is exclusively centred around the Torah. It lost, as it were, its general meaning 
and application and was limited to a particular sort of inquiry, to the inquiry 
of Midrash. 

The prepositions with which darash is connected in Midrash likewise show 
the great change that took place in the verb’s semantics. In the OT darash 
has ’el, min, be, and ‘al as prepositions. Of these ’el never occurs in Midrash, 
while min, be, and ‘al appear to have there a completely changed function. 
In the biblical context they stand for asking the word of God from a prophet, 
drawing information from a book, claiming a thing from somebody (min, 
1 Kings xxii, 8; Isa. xxxiv, 16; Gen. ix, 5), placing an inquiry with God 
(be, 2 Chron. xxxiv, 26), and imposing a demand on somebody (‘al, 2 Chron. 
xxiv, 6). In midrashic contexts min refers to the source from which a midrashic 
interpretation is derived, be to the subject with which the doresh, the interpreter 


1 Sephra 1а, NWT] MN; Siphre 82b, MVNA WIT; Mishnah Shegalim 1, 4, PIT 
MT RPA; Siphre 68b, WTR Ty PNW mn25 AWN; Pal. Pesahim 9, 2, 3n251 DN 2515 ; 
Tosephta Sofah 7, ПЧ NW"DI; Pal. Sotah 2, 2, ه775‎ U'177 ; Babl. Shabbath 55a, DN "iar 
MAINT ANA ; Pal. Pesahim 9, 2, WTYPAN DN. WIT; Babl. Hagigah 12a, POR دط‎ wort. 

2 Тота? 42b, NPT NDYO WT. 

3 Mishnah Hagigah 2, 1, 5 pent; Babl. Sanhedrin 99b, 27757312 WITT); Babl. 
Beysah 15b, nona vmm. 


4 Tosephta Sanhedrin 7, 11, bon wot nin yaw, Rabbinic language was so accustomed to 
the use of darash—midrash in the sense of text interpretation that, at times, these terms were even 


applied to any (non-biblical) legal documents, cf. Bab]. Yebhamoth 117a, NIMD WT 1097; 
see also p. 6, n. 1, above. 
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or preacher is (midrashically) dealing, and ‘al to the scriptural detail on which 
a midrashic interpretation is being put.! 

Midrash WTA. The noun midrash stands in midrashic literature both 
for the procedure and for that produced, i.e. for the act as well as the result, of 
interpretation.? Then it also denotes a midrashic text, a biblical passage with 
its midrashic interpretation, and a book, a collection of midrashim.? Occa- 
sionally it is also used as a synonym of tradition, i.e. a regulation transmitted 
from older times, and sometimes we find it employed for the designation of 
a school, a college where the law was studied and interpreted.* 

Worth noting, from the aspect of midrashic semantics, is the regularly 
occurring identification of midrash and hog ‘statute’. Whenever the Bible 
has huqqim ‘statutes’, the Rabbis interpret the expression as meaning 
mádrashoth.9 This constitutes a striking similarity between Midrash’s under- 
standing of the term darash and its occasional rendering by LXX. As Midrash 
equates hagag and darash, so do the Greek translators. They render darash. 
and peresh, pathar and pashar, all verbs denoting interpretation and exposition. 
by krino (and its composites), the same verb by which they translate hagag 
and gazar, verbs denoting lawgiving, stipulating statutes and decreeing ` 
decisions.® Incidentally, in Qumran, mehogeg ‘lawgiver’ was also interpreted 
as doresh ha-Torah ‘interpreter of the Torah’, ie. producer of midrashoth 
(Zadokite Doc. vi, Т). 

Evidently, Midrash, LXX, and the Sectarian all consider hagag and darash 
to have the same underlying semantic notion, namely, the notion of analysis. 
Надад denotes ° engraving (statutes) ' and also ‘ digging (into) °,” i.e. analysing, 
a matter and investigating it, and darash denotes ‘ threshing out’, analysing 
and interpreting. After all, already in the biblical sources both verbs, hagay 
and darash, are synonymously employed with hagar ‘ to investigate, to search 
out’ (Judges v, 15, 16; Deut. xiii, 15). In the above-mentioned Qumranic 
example the image of digging (Num. xxi, 18) is metaphorically interpreted as 


* Pal. Sota 2, 2, P1031 ; Pal. Peak 2, 4, IND PA ‚поп JA; Cant. Rabba vi, 18, OVO; 
Siphre 82b, MINI WITT), see also p. 8, n. 1, above; Babl. ‘Brubhin 21b, PIP Y3 oy WITTY- 
See Yalgut Ps. lxiv, 1, Sport Sy WITI, where ‘al means ‘ with reference to’, like the Qumranic 
standard expression by 1700 (Pesher Hab. i, 2). 

2 Babl. Abhoth 1, 17, ^S WTAN КЎ (act), Gen. Rabba xli, 4, WTI nov vn m 
(result). 

з Mishnah Nedarim 4, 3, VITA T21 (text); Babl. Abhoth d. R. Nathan 18, 1% N°2 
ШТ? (book). : 

4 Pal. Nazir 7, 2, ++ MT 5 WTA (tradition); but see J. N. Epstein, Prolegomena to tannaitic 
lit., 508, taking midrash here in the usual sense. Babl. Menahoth 44а, "|8710 DW 7121 (college). 

5 Mekhilta 50b ; Siphra, 85b; Siphre Deut. 83a. 

6 See LXX, 1 Chron. xxiv, 22 (darash), Num. xv, 34 (peresh), Gen. xl, 8 (pathar), Dan. v, 16 
(pashar), Lev. xxvi, 46 (падал), Dan. iv, 21 (gazar). 

* See Job xiii, 27, Ben-Yehudah Thesaurus, p. 1719, n. 1. 


8 See LXX, Judges v, 14, ppd, éfepevvavres, where Gesenius-Buhl think that LXX 


had ОП, an unnecessary assumption; mehogegim can also be ‘searching’. Compare 
LXX, Prov. xxxi, 5. 
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the mehoqeq's digging into, i.e. interpreting, the Torah. This writer also equates 
hagag with darash. To a midrashic mind, and Midrash, LXX, and the 
Qumranic Sectarian had such a mind, this common semantic idea was a 
sufficient basis for the identification of the biblical huggim with the talmudic 
mádrashoth. 

Midrash in the OT. In midrashic literature we have only two (very rarely 
used) word combinations with midrash in the status constructus, midrash 
Torah ‘ midrash of the Torah’ and midrash hakhamim ‘ midrash produced by 
‘the scholars '.! These have their exact parallels in the (late) biblical book of the 
"Chronieler. There we find, also in stat. const., midrash sepher melakhim 
* midrash of the book of Kings’ (2 Chron. xxiv, 27) and midrash ha-nabhi’ 
‘Iddo * midrash produced by the prophet Iddo’ (2 Chron. xiii, 22). What 
‘the Chronicler meant by the term midrash has remained a matter of dispute 
to this day. The Greek translations differ in their renderings. LX X has ypadjv 
ара BiBAw respectively, which suggests that the translators saw midrash as a 
synonym of sepher, thus taking the root darash here in a different sense from all 
‘the other places where it occurs. One Greek version (in the Hexapla) has 
-ekzeteset for midrash of the prophet, which is in accord with the usual translation 
of the verb darash (e.g. Hos. x, 12). But this expression does not, in its Greek 
"usage, contain anything of the notion of interpretation. One Latin version 
(Hexapla) has commentarius. This is obviously a later transference of the 
‘talmudic connotation of midrash into the Bible. Vulgate has diligentius and 
diligentissime. AV and Luther have in both places ‘story’ { Historie’). 
‘The medieval Jewish commentators do not explain the word in the sense of 
Midrash proper. Qimhi remarks: ‘it is called sepher midrash ® [sic] because 16 
“was inquired of to see in it the matters of the Kings’ (on 2 Chron. xiii, 22). 
Of the modern scholars some tend to identify the biblical noun with the later 
rabbinic Midrash (Zunz, ‘ Auslegungen’; Kuenen, ‘ Erklarung’; Driver, 
* work on the book of Kings’). Others take it to mean a ‘set book’ for high 
‘schools (beyth midrash), as distinct from Bible ‘ readers’ for primary schools 
(Segal), and there are scholars who, with LXX, see it as a pleonastic addition 
to sepher (Bacher, Epstein).® 

The suggestion here in this paper is that the Chronicler used midrash in 
"the sense of narrative or account, concepts for which there were no adequate 
terms in biblical Hebrew. The noun mispar (meaning ‘ count’ and ‘ account’), 
-apart from its being mainly used for ‘ count’ or ‘ number ’, would not do for the 
idea of a book of prophecies. Midrash was, therefore, coined by the Chronicler, 


1 Babl. Qiddushin 49b ; Siphra, 111a. 

2 Qimhi has sepher midrash * book of inquiry °’, which suits his interpretation of the expres- 
*sion. The original has midrash sepher (2 Chron. xxiv, 27). 

з Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage d. Juden, 1892, 33; A. Kuenen, Hístorisch- Kritische 
Einl. i.d. Büchern d. AT, 1890, 183; S. R. Driver, Introduction to the lit. of the ОТ, 1913, 529 . 
М. Н. Segal, T'arbiz, хуп, 1946, 196; W. Bacher, T'erminologie, 1,105; J. N. Epstein, Prolego- 
mena to tannartic lit., 1957, 501. See also Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 1885, 272; A. C. Welch, 
‘The work of the Chronicler (Schweich Lectures, 1938), 1939, 54. 
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to cover both items, the account of prophecies as well as that of historical 
events! At this late period of the Chronicler darash would have already 
assumed the connotation of ‘ conveyance °, in addition to its main meaning of 
‘inquiring’. The Chronicler’s contemporaries would have begun to under- 
stand the verb when employed in a context like the report about Ezra’s work 
(Ezra vii, 10) as covering both sides of his activity, the scholarly study and the 
educational instruction. From now onwards the term begins to be used in the 
sense of ‘inquiring’ as well as ‘conveyance’ (after the answer is found). 
Later darash will, accordingly, mean, ‘ interpretation’ and ‘ preaching’. 

The noun midrash, then, before it came to mean ‘interpretation’, was 
used for ‘ narrative’ and ‘ account’, i.e. for the notion of conveyance. 

This complex meaning of midrash, combining interpretation and narrative, 
is paralleled in the corresponding Greek and Latin terms hermeneia, exegesis, 
expositio, and interpretatio, all of which contain the notions of interpreting 
and describing, relating and conveying. The noun mispar in the Gideon story 
(Judges vii, 15), one of the rare occasions where the word has the meaning of 
* account or © story ’, is rendered in LXX by exegesin.? Reporting about the 
centurion Cornelius who ‘told the whole story’ to his servants, the Greek 
original has exegesamenos and Vulgate has narrasset (Acts x, 8). 

Moreover, in the Chronicler’s own work there is compelling evidence far 
the assumption that by midrash he meant a historical narrative and an account 
of prophecy. For in two other contexts and similar phrasings he uses once 
nebhw ah * prophecy’ (2 Chron. ix, 29, ‘the prophecy . . . and visions of Iddo 
the seer’) and once mispar, historical ‘ account’ (1 Chron. xxvii, 24, ‘in the 
account of the chronicler of King David "). When later midrash began more and 
more to be used for ‘interpretation ’ there arose the need for another word to 
designate ‘ narrative’, and the term haggadhah was coined. Yet it should be 
noted that even in much later times darash was still, occasionally equated with 
sipper ‘ narrating ’, as R. Yizhaq's homiletic interpretation of Ps. 1, 16 shows, 
in which God's question to the wicked, ‘ What hast thou to relate (le-sapper) 
my statutes?’, is paraphrased by ‘How are you interpreting (doresh) the 
scriptural passage ? ' 3 

In Qumran. The verb darash was employed in Qumran in a variety of 
meanings, similar to its use in the OT. It stood there for ‘ searching, inquiring ’ 
(Man. of Disc. vi, 14), ‘ seeking, looking for ’ (ibid., v, 11), ‘ visiting, caring for ' 
(Zad. Doc. xiv, 15), ‘ desiring, wishing ' (ibid., vi, 21), * studying, investigating ' 
(Man. of Disc. vi, 6). But it appears to have been used also in the sense of 
midrashie interpretation. The mehogeg, the 'lawgiver', and the ‘star’ (of 


1 See S. Zeitlin, ‘Midrash: а historical study °, JQR, NS, xxiv, 1, 1953, 24; he explains 
‘midrash in both places as ‘ records of prophecies and interpretations of the inquiries of the Kings ’. 
This is in line with Qimhi’s explanation, apart from ‘ interpretations ’. 

3 See LXX and Vulgate, 2 Kings viii, 5, mesapper, e£yyovuévov, narraret ; 1 Chron. xvi, 24, 
sapperu, éEnyeiabe, narrate, 

з Babl. Sanhedrin 106b. 
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Num. xxiv, 17) who are called doresh ha-Torah (Zad. Doc. vi, 7 ; vii, 18) axe, 
as the contexts and the parallels in Midrash and Talmud suggest, called so 
in their capacity as midrashic interpreters of the Torah. Both expressions, 
mehogeg and ‘ star’, are interpreted by the Rabbis also as ‘ Hillel’s descendants 
who teach the Torah’ and as talmidey hakhamim, students and interpreters 
of the Torah. When the Sectarian reporter (about the exiles in Damascus), 
after mentioning ‘ the books of the Torah ' (Zad. Doc. vii, 15) and ‘ the books: 
of the prophets’ (ibid., vii, 18), refers to ‘the star’ as the doresh ha-Torah, 
he clearly means the midrashic teachers. We have already said that the expres- 
sion doreshey halagoth (Hodayoth ii, 15, 32) has to be understood as ' false, 
dissenting ' interpreters of the Torah.? In the same sense we have to under- 
stand the Qumranic use of the noun midrash in the expression midrash ha-Torah. 
(Man. of Disc. viii, 15). The concept derekh ‘way’, which is there meta- 
phorically interpreted as the midrash of the Torah, is interpreted also by the 
Rabbis as symbolizing ‘ the scribes and the teachers’ of the Torah.’ Surely, 
studying and teaching the Torah was, in those times of the Qumran com- 
munity and the Midrash Rabbis, nothing else but midrashic interpretation. 

In the NT. The Greek verb zeteo, by which darash is so often rendered in 
LXX (e.g. Ezra vii, 10), never assumed in pre-NT Greek the meaning of inter- 
pretation. Neither did the nouns zetesis, zetema ever have such a connotation. 
However, in some cases where they occur in the NT they are evidently nothing 
but the equivalent of the Hebrew midrash. It appears that the semantic 
development of the Hebrew darash—muidrash into the notion of scriptural 
interpretation also influenced the language of the NT writers. It was they 
who under the impact of the Hebrew original gave the Greek noun an additional 
connotation so as to enable them to use it for the Hebrew, talmudic and 
Qumranic, midrash. AV renders zetesis and zetema in the NT by ‘ question’ 
or ‘questioning’. Yet a thorough analysis of the contexts in which these 
expressions occur shows that this rendering does not meet the full meaning 


of the concepts. 
In Acts (xxv, 19, 20) Festus, reporting ‘ Paul’s cause unto Agrippa’, says : 
“°... the accusers... had certain questions (zetemata) against him . . . because 


I doubted of such manner of questions (zetesin) I asked him whether he would go 
to Jerusalem and there be judged’. In the preceding report (Acts xxiii, 29) 
of Claudius’ letter to Felix we have the version © accused of questions (zete- 
maton) of their law ’, and still earlier (Acts xviii, 14, 15) we hear Gallio saying : 
‘If it be a question (zetemata) of words . . . and of your law, look you to it’. 
In all these instances the Greek nouns gain greatly in colour and precision if we 
trace them back to their Hebrew originals, i.e. if we replace them by midrash 


1 Sanhedrin 5a mehogeq; see also К. Aqiba, ed. Kannowitz, p. 88; Eccles. Rabba xi, 8 
(kokhabhim). 

2 See p. 2, n. 1. 

3 Lev. Rabba ix, 2, on Ps. 1, 23, TIT DWY, ‘ these are the scribes and teachers’; AV there 
renders derekh as ‘ conversation '. 
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or (the Aramaic) derasha’. For, after all, the whole dispute did in fact centre 
around the interpretation of certain scriptural verses ‘out of’ which Paul 
‘reasoned . . . opening and alleging that Christ must needs have . . . risen’ 
(Acts xvii, 2, 3). Claudius' phrase question of the law ' (zetematon tou nomou) 
is the exact translation of the Hebrew midrash Torah," which should be rendered 
‘interpretation of the law '. Paul's case here strongly reminds us of the Mishnah 
in Sanhedrin (86b), dealing with the case of zagen тате’, a nonconformist 
rebel scholar, where we also find the term darash employed, when the dispute 
is brought, as Festus indeed suggested, before the courts in Jerusalem. The 
inquirer, putting forward his case, says: kakh darashtiy we-kakh dareshu 
habheray ‘ thus did I interpret (the scriptural text in question) and thus did my 
colleagues interpret (it)'. Finally, when, in the report of his defence before 
Agrippa (Acts xxvi, 3), Paul says: ‘Thou art expert in all customs and 
questions . . . among the Jews’, there cannot be any doubt that ethon kai 
zetematon is but the equivalent of the Hebrew halakhoth and midrashoth, which 
are the familiar terms to designate the whole range of the pharisaic law. Ethos 
is halakhah ; both concepts stand for ‘law’ as well as for ‘custom’ in both 
languages.? 

These examples must suffice. Other instances, which cannot be discussed 
in detail here, are Paul's Epistles to Timothy and to Titus: ‘Fables and... 
genealogies which minister questions’ (ekseteseis, 1 Tim. i, 4); <“ sick about 
questions and strifes of words’ (zefeseis, 1 Tim. vi, 4); ' foolish and unlearned 
questions, knowing that they gender strifes’ (zeteseis, 2 Tim. ii, 23); ' foolish 
questions . . . strivings about the law ’ (zeteseis, Titus iii, 9). In all these instances 
zetesis is midrash or derasha’. ‘ Fables’ and ‘foolish questions’ (i.e. foolish 
derashoth) sound exactly like the talmudic reproach against the heretic king 
Manasseh who was interpreting (the Torah) in slanderous ‘fables’ (doresh 
be-haggadoth shel dophi).3 * Foolish °, or ‘ knowing nothing ? as the Greek original 
has it (meden epista menos), corresponds exactly with the Qumranic poet’s 
be-lo binah ‘ without understanding ’ (Hodayoth iv, Т), which he uses against his 
doctrinal opponents, the doreshey halagoth. ‘ Strifes’, strivings about the law, 
by ‘ unlearned questions ’, i.e. by false midrashim, are, as has been stated, the 
equivalent of the Qumranic halagoth and the talmudic mahalogeth. We mentioned 
above the talmudic saying about the books of heretics that gender strifes. 
But even non-heretical dissension was badly spoken of in the Talmud : ‘ since 
the disciples of Hillel and Shammai have increased, strifes have increased in 
Israel ’, an old Baraitha states.* 

It is these strifes (halagoth, mahalogoth), these ‘ false ’, dissenting midrashim 


1 Babl. Qrddushin 49b. 

2 See Arndt-Gingrich, Greek-English lex., 217, ethos both ‘ custom’ and ‘law’; also halakhah 
is both ‘ law’ and ‘ tradition ', see Siphre Num. 19b (on Num. x, 8) and Siphra ба (on Lev. i, 5) 
where halakhah and shemu‘ah ‘ tradition ? are used synonymously. 

3 Babl. Sanhedrin 99b. 

4 Sanhedrin 88b. 
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against which Paul fought, and this only becomes clear when zetema and 
` zelesis are re-translated into midrash.t 

Pathah TH. This is an interesting term, particularly from the aspect 
of the NT language. The word means ‘ to open’ in all Semitic languages. LXX 
always renders it by the corresponding anoigo. However, there are two cases 
in the OT where the use of pathah indicates a semantic development towards 
the notion of interpretation. When the Psalmist says ‘I will open (ephiah, 
anoixo) my riddle upon the harp’ (Ps. xlix, 5) he means, according to most 
opinions,” ‘I wil explain and make it clear’; unless we take pathah here 
in the sense in which it is often used in later midrashic language, namely, 
‘to begin, to commence’: ‘I will begin (to recite) my riddle upon the 
harp’. Then there is the Torah-praising Psalmist’s saying: ‘The opening 
(pethah) of thy words giveth light’ (Ps. cxix, 130). LXX here translates 
pethah by delosis, 1.6. ‘disclosure’ or ‘explanation’. Midrash also takes 
pethah here to stand for ‘ interpretation ’, linking the verse with the midrashic 
method of ‘ enriching ’, i.e. illuminating one (not so lucid) statement in Scripture 
by another (more lucid) one: ‘It is said, The opening of thy words giveth 
light—for the words of Torah are opening (pothehim, i.e. “ explaining ") each 
other ’. 

Here the object of pathah is dabhar ‘ the word (of God)’. LXX and Midrash 
are in agreement about the meaning of the concept. Both take it to mean 
‘explanation’. The same object of pathak occurs in the Qumran hymns : 
* The word was opened (niphtah dabhar) to the one with an uncircumcised ear * 
(Hodayoth xvii, 20). However, niphtah could possibly mean here ‘ revealed " 
rather than ‘ explained ’. 

In Midrash pathah as a technical term has two meanings, which have often. 
been erroneously confused with each other.* The use of pathah, as already 


1 Compare 2 Tim. ii, 15, 16; the phrase брботоробута rûv Aóyov . . . which AV renders 
* dividing the word’ is certainly intended to mean ‘interpreting’ the word; roueuw stands in 
Greek also for ‘logical division’ and ‘ precision in expression’ (see Liddell and Scott, 1804) ; 
see Árndt-Gingrich, 584 (opfws) and 829 (rouds); Liddell and Scott, 1250 (ópforopéw) on 
the phrase here in Timothy: ‘ teach it aright’. But surely ‘ dividing °, ‘ cutting ' is, as we shall 
see below, the basic meaning of most of the Hebrew terms of interpretation (compare peresh 
and gazar, for instance). Paul urges the recipient of his letter again and again to avoid ‘ false’ 
midrashim, false interpretations of scriptural texts, and here he demands & proper perush, a 
correct ‘ dividing? of them, for ‘ profane and vain babblings . . . increase . . . ungodliness ’. 
NEB translates: ‘driving a straight furrow’, taking the ‘labourer’ to be a ploughman. But 
whatever the image may be the meaning of it here is interpretation. See above, p. 9, nn. 6-8, 
and the Qumranic Zadokite Document vi, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, about ‘ digging ' and the ‘ interpreter of 
the Torah’. Compare Liddell and Scott, 395, s.v. diaireo ‘to divide and to interpret’. Inci- 
dentally, Babl. Sanhedrin 90a derives the doctrine of resurrection from a midrashic interpretation 
of Deut. xxxi, 16, based on a non-masoretio subdiviszon of the verse; such ‘interpretation by 
division ’ is perhaps-meant here in Paul's letter. 

2 See Ibn Ezra, Rashi, Mesudoth David, ad. loc. See also W. О. E. Oesterley, The Psalms,. 
Tepr., 1953, 266, ‘ I will solve my dark sayings with the harp’. 

3 See Bacher, Terminologie, xi, 175. Torczyher in Ben-Yehudah, Thesaurus, p. 5305, n. 2,. 
refers ephiah to 'ozen ‘ear’, but the structure of the verse does not agree with this. 

4 Bacher, Terminologie, 1, 163, confuses these two applications of pathah. 
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mentioned, in the sense of ‘ beginning, setting out’, to discuss a matter or to 
deliver a sermon, is very familiar. But in earlier texts the verb has the clear 
connotation of ‘interpreting’ or ‘explaining’. On Lev. xv, 25, where the 
plural yamiym ‘ days’ is undefined and could mean a great number of days, 
R. Nehemia comments ?: ‘ When you say (that) yamiym means the minimum, 
ie. two days only, pathahta’—you have opened (by this definition), that is, 
well explained and defined, the meaning of the injunction. Another early 
example of pathah meaning ‘ to explain’ and used synonymously with darash 
occurs in the Mishnah Shegalim (5, 1), where the verb, as in the biblical Psalm 
and the Qumranic hymn, is employed with dabhar as object. It is reported there 
that Pethahyah, a temple officer, used to ‘ open words and interpret them’ 
(potheah debharim wedoreshan). The illustrations given in both the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Talmuds show that the verb here can only mean ' explaining ' 
and ‘elucidating ’.3 This, incidentally, is also proof that the reading potheah 
debharim (without the preposition be) is the correct one.* Finally, a later 
example: the Palestinian Talmud reports Elisha b. Abuyah asking his pupil 
R. Meir umah pathaht beyh ‘ how did you interpret it ? ' (the verse in question). 
The context there shows that the word pathaht implied not only a specifying 
explanation of an expression, as in the above-mentioned Mishnah, but a real 
midrashie interpretation of a verse. 

In the light of these midrashic examples the use of anoigo in the NT in the 
sense of ‘interpreting’ must be considered as one other example, besides 
zetema—midrash, of the semantic influence of midrashic language on the Greek 
of these first Christian authors. In the Greek sources up to the NT the verb 
does not have any notion of ‘ interpretation '. Only in NT (and in later Christian 
writings) do we find anoigo having this connotation.* Luke reports the disciples 
as saying at Emmaus: ‘ Did not our heart burn . . . while he opened (dienoigen) 
to us the scriptures?’ (Luke xxiv, 32). A juxtaposition of this NT use of 
anoigo having ‘ scriptures’ as its object, with the OT use, in the report about 
Ezra who ‘ opened (enozxen) the book in the sight of all the people ' (Neh. viii, 5), 
having the ‘ book’ as its object, illustrates in the best way the transition in 
the Greek verb’s semantic development from the concrete meaning of ‘ opening 
(the book)’ to the metaphorical meaning of ‘ interpreting (scripture)’. The 
same metaphorical use of the verb occurs in the report about Paul spending 


1 See Gen. Rabba i, 1, ПЛО eX YW iT °27. 

2 Siphra 79a. 

3 Babl. Menahoth 65a; Pal. Shegalim 5, 1. 

4 In Albeck’s new Mishnah edition, 1952, the readirig with the preposition be i is still given 
as the main version. 

5 Pal. Hagigah 2,1; Bacher, Terminologie, п, 176, suggests the reading pathart instead of 
pathaht. This is not necessary. 

6 See Arndt-Gingrich, 186, quoting only Aeneas Gaz., a fifth-century author. Rieu, The four 
Gospels (Penguin Classics), translates (influenced by verse 31) Luke’s phrase in verse 32 by 
* he opened our eyes”; such a rendering is only possible by ignoring the midrashie background 
of the NT Greek. 
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three Sabbath days ‘ opening (dianoigon) and alleging that Christ must needs 
have suffered’ (Acts xvii, 3). He interpreted scriptural verses by which he 
proved his case. Also the Greek term there for ‘alleging’, paratithemenos, 
actually means ‘ interpreting ’ and is, as will be shown below, identical with the 
midrashic term pashat, which means ‘spreading out, putting forward’, or 
‘interpreting’ (exactly like the Latin interpres). The whole Hebrew phrase 
in Acts would be potheah u-phoshet, dianoigon kai paratithemenos, ‘ interpreting 
and expounding '. 

Peresh WE. The basic meaning of this important term is either (as in 
Arabic) ‘spreading’, or ‘separating’ and ‘deciding’ (like its parallel in 
Assyrian). This last notion is contained in the two OT instances where the verb 
occurs in the qal and pu‘al forms (Lev. xxiv, 12, liphrosh, diakrina? ; Num. xv, 
34, porash, sunekrinan). Out of this notion of pronouncing a decision the idea 
of © explicating ’ and explaining ' subsequently developed, as one OT instance 
clearly indicates (Neh. viii, 8, mephorash, diestellen).? 

In Midrash peresh has a variety of connotations. It means: ' to pronounce 
explicitly ' (something left unsaid elsewhere), ‘ to specify ' in detail (something 
said only in general terms), ‘to explain’ (something unclear and requiring an 
explanation), and also (on rare occasions) ‘ to interpret’ midrashically.? This 
last connotation is late. For the verb and its noun perush contain mainly the 
ideas of commentary and elucidation (when required) and by no means those of 
(deliberate) searching for and inferring new things by midrashic methods, a 
function generally designated by darash. Even the meaning of mere ‘ explaining’ 
was acquired by peresh (in spite of its early ‘ roots’ in Neh. viii, 8) only in the 
later stages of its semantic development. Thus it is a perfect parallel of the 
Greek diaireo, which likewise mainly stands for ‘ separating’ and ‘ deciding’ 
and then came also to mean ‘interpreting’. If, then, in midrashio sources 
we occasionally find peresh and darash alternately used in parallel statements, 
concerning midrashic interpretation, those with darash are undoubtedly the 
earlier ones.4 

In Qumran writings, where perush and midrash occur alternately in con- 
nexion with Torah (Zad. Doc. iv, 8; vi, 14; xiii, 5, perush ha-Torah ; Man. of 
Disc. viii, 15; Zad. Doc. viii, 29, midrash ha-Torah), the first stands rather for 


1 Liddell and Scott, 1327, s.v. тароті тш, brings as one of its meanings ‘ to explain °. Arndt- 
Gingrich, 628, ‘ to spread, to point out, to explain’. Compare Acts xxviii, 23. 

? See Gen. Rabba xxu, 22, where R. S. b. Yohai uses peresh, in опе and the same statement, 
both in the sense of ‘ explaining’ and in that of ‘ separating’. Compare Arndt-Gingrich, 187, 
dtacraAua ° special meaning ’, and Liddell and Scott, 413, diacrd\Aw * define precisely ’. 

As for the qal form parash, we find it in Midrash also, but rarely, in the sense of ‘ explaining ’, 
ef. Num. Rabba xiv, 12 TINT ПХ 070715 

з Mishnah Shegalim 1, 5 (W351 ‘explicitly pronounced ’) ; ‘Hduyoth 2, 5 (WWD ‘ specified ’) ; 
Parah 1, 1 (U'35N ‘ explain’); Exod. Rabba xxix, 1 (WWD, R. Levy gave a midrashic interpre- 
tation to DPN 1p). 

4 cf. Gen. Rabba xoviii, 4, К. Eliezer ha-Modai 091 NI, and in the parallel saying in Babl. 
Shabbath 55b we have NWT. 
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a detailed specification of the Torah precepts,’ in the sense of the oral tradition, 
whereas the second certainly has a much more comprehensive meaning. In 
midrashic literature, incidentally, perush never occurs with Torah as its object. 
Only the verb is referred to the Torah.? 

Tugem 23515. The verb (and its noun targum) is of almost no importance 
from the aspect of Midrash. But it is a very familiar term in Midrash all the 
same. In the Aramaic part of Ezra (iv, 7) we find the passive participle methur- 
gam. Some take it to mean ‘ elucidated’, others explain it as ‘ translated ’.* 
The verb has, indeed, come to stand for both these meanings in midrashic 
literature. We find it employed in the sense of translation proper, of explaining 
a difficult word or a (scriptural or other) matter, and even occasionally of a truly 
midrashic interpretation.* 

Basically the verb contains the notions of pronouncing and speaking 
loudly, in which meanings its root, rgm, occurs in Assyrian and Ugaritic.® 
It is, then, akin to the Greek hermeneuo, which originally also had the notion 
of conveying thought by speech and then developed the connotations of 
translation and interpretation. Of Hermes, with whom the Greek concept 
of hermeneia is connected, Plato says: ‘this name . . . seems to me to have 
to do with speech ; he (Hermes) is an interpreter and a messenger . . . and is 
oratorical'.9 Later Hermes was said to be ‘ the thought which . . . expounds ’.’ 
In line with this we find indeed the verb tirgem (and the noun twrgeman) used 
in midrashie sources in the sense both of pronouncing something explicitly 
and of, herald-like, proclaiming or reciting loudly another man’s words. Because 
of its threefold meaning of reciting, translating, and interpreting, tirgem is 
sometimes employed synonymously with дата? ‘to recite’ and darash ' to 
interpret ?.5 

Pathar, pashar ND, WE. Of the three notions represented by darash, 
inquiring analysis, answering synthesis, extending conveyance, pathah and 
peresh share the first two and tirgem the second and the third (tirgem contains 
nothing of the idea of analysis). In pathar and pashar, however, we have 
again two concepts of an analytical character. Their basic meaning is analysis 
and (dis)solution. LXX renders pesher (Eccles. viii, 1) by lusis and both 
pathar and the Aramaic peshar by sunkrino, both concepts of analysis 

1 of. C. Rabin, The Zadokite Document, 1958, p. 24, on line 14, n. 2. 

2 Tanhwma, Huggath 6, TINT ПХ WDD. 

з See Rashi, ad. loc., ‘ elucidated’, Luther, ‘ verdolmetscht °. 

* Mishnah Megillah 4, 6 (translation); Pal. Sukkah 5, 3, POWDR-PY pan mn 
(explanation of a word); Babl. Bab. mesi‘a’ 41a, 5 *5 nN (explanation of a halakhic 
matter); Pal. Bikkurim 3, 3, *--2jp* DTN (a midrashic interpretation of Hab. ii, 19). 

5 Torozyner in Ben-Yehudah, Thesaurus, 7899 ; of. G. В. Driver, Canaanite myths, 1956, 155. 

$ Plato, Cratylus, 408a (Loeb Class. Libr. ed., p. 84). 

1 Е. Buffiére, Les mythes d Homère, p. 295, n. 83. 

3 Lev. Rabba ix, 2, MIM DNY (pronouncing explicitly); Siphre Num. p. 62b, PATIN (а 
herald); Lam. Rabba ii, 18 PRIIN mp mnn ns ° WIT. 

з LXX Eccles. viii, 1; Gen. xl, 8; Dan. v, 8, 26. Both Ae and evyxpio: also stand in 
secular Greek for interpretation, see Liddell and Scott and Arndt-Gingrich quoting Polybius 
and Orphica. 
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Pashar is very rarely to be found in Midrash," whereas in the Dead Sea com- 
mentaries it is the standard expression. Pathar, on the other hand, does not 
occur in the Sectarians’ vocabulary, whilst in Midrash it is one of the most 
significant terms. For it stands there, like Qumran’s pashar, for one of the most 
typical ways of Midrash interpretation, namely, the allegorical historization 
or actualization of scriptural texts. 

In Scripture the verb is used only with reference to dreams (Gen. xl, 8), 
where Targum translates it by peshar. In talmudic literature also pathar 
is used in connexion with dreams?; but there, and particularly in the 
Palestinian Talmud, the verb is also used with reference to Scripture and, 
indeed, to any text in need of interpretation or exposition. One Midrash 
even draws attention to certain similarities, concerning the hermeneutical 
methods, between the interpretation of dreams and that of Scripture. In 
both, the principle of multiplicity of meanings is equally applied: ‘ one dream 
goes out (i.e. is interpreted) into many senses ', and likewise ' one verse goes 
out into many meanings '.* 

As one of the numerous uses of pathar for historization and actualization 
the following may serve as an example. When the Psalmist declares: ‘I will 
bless the Lord, who hath given me counsel’ (Ps. xvi, 7), Midrash interprets 
(pothero) the verse, historizing it, as referring to Abraham. He, the patriarch, 
whom no one had taught (‘ his father did not teach him °) spoke these words in 
praise of the Lord who had given him wisdom and knowledge, i.e. Torah. 
Similarly, when the Psalmist in his despair cries out: ' Many say there is no 
help for him’ (Ps. iii, 2), Midrash interprets (pothere) these words, actualizing 
them, as referring to the ‘ nations of the world ' who say ‘ there is no help for 
Israel’.6 This is the way of reading into a scriptural text ideas pertaining 
to the times and experiences of the midrashic author, precisely in the same 
way as the interpreter of Pharaoh’s or Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams did. It is, 
then, fitting that for this type of midrashic interpretation the term pathar 
is used, the term of dream interpretation. 

For the same reason the Qumran Midrash uses the terms pashar and pesher. 
All the interpretations in the Pesher on Habakkuk (and in the other Pesher 
Midrashim) are historizations and actualizations of this kind. 

Pashat (WH). This most important midrashic term is, like tirgem, of no 


1 Yalgut on Eccles. vii, 1, ПУЛЛИ NN WDW; Pesigta d. R. Kahana, ed. Buber, p. 198, 
sy 7001 RS. 

? Pal. Berakhoth 55b. 

з Pal. Bab. mesi‘a’ 9, 12, INDN'T PNI, two meanings of one scriptural concept described by 
the verb; Pal.Shabbath 7, 1, IND with reference to a Mishnah ; Gen. Rabba lxx, 8, six allegorical 
interpretations of Gen. xxix, 2, using the technical term **:2 “IND. 

4 Midrash Ha-gadol, ed. Margulies, 1947, intr. to Gen., p. 39; cf. S. Lieberman, Hellenism 
in Jewish Palestine, 1950, 70. 

5 Midr. Ps. ad. loc. ; Midrash, following LXX, interprets the Psalmist’s ye‘asaniy ‘ gave me 
counsel ' as ‘ instructed me °, and the stress 18, anachronistically, on Torah instruction. 

в Midr. Ps. ad. loc. 
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analytical nature. For it only means ‘ to spread out, to put forward (a text) ’, 
ie. to make (it) straight and clear by removing difficulties and elucidating 
obscurities ; but by no means does it imply any deliberate inquiry and analysis 
like darash. As a term of interpretation it is an exact equivalent of the Latin 
interpres, and in its semantic development it can also be compared with the 
Greek ekteino. The basic meaning of the Latin term is ' to spread out’, from 
which it developed the connotation of interpreting. The Greek verb, too, 
means ‘to spread, to unfold, to point out’. Herodotus and Plato used the 
verb also with reference to logos, in the sense of ‘ spinning out’ and ‘ speaking 
at length ’.1 LXX renders by it the biblical pashat (Judges ix, 33; xx, 37), 
where it stands for the ‘spreading’ of the people in the fields. From this 
notion, and possibly under the influence of the two foreign languages which, 
as recent research has shown, had a great influence on the semantics of midrashic 
terminology,? the Hebrew concept grew steadily into the meaning of 
* interpretation °. 

All the connotations which pashat has in the OT, including that of stripping 
off (Lev. vi, 4), are derived from the concept’s basic notion of ‘ spreading’, 
shared by its Aramaic and Arabic equivalents. This notion of spreading and 
unfolding leads to the idea of straightening and smoothing out uneven parts ; 
and from this idea all the connotations of the concept to be found in Midrash 
are derived. 

In midrashie literature the semantic development of pashat moved from 
the concrete to the abstract. We find there the verb used in the sense of (con- 
cretely) opening, i.e. spreading out and unfolding, a book or a scroll; of 
(concretely) following (in the pursuit of the halakhic Torah studies) the straight 
order of the scriptural text (without omitting or rearranging) ; of (concretely) 
reciting the straight version of a text (without additions or repetitions); and of 
(now in a metaphorical sense) spreading out and unfolding, ie. explaining 
(explano) the meaning of a text, or of any subject, for that matter, which 
requires elucidation.* 

Once the word had acquired the meaning of ‘ elucidation’ it developed 
further and came to serve also as a term for ‘ learning ’, i.e. inferring one thing 


1 OED, s.v. ‘interpret’, ° f. inter between + root corresp. to Skr. prath- to spread abroad’ ; 
of. Liddell and Scott, quoting Herodotus, and Arndt-Gingrich, quoting Plato. 

3 See D. Daube, ‘ Rabbinic methods of interpretation and Hellenic rhetoric’, HUCA, ххп, 
1949, 239 ff.; ibid., ‘ Alexandrian methods of interpretation and the Rabbis’, Festschrift Hans 
Lewald, 1953, 27 ff.; S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 47 ff. 

3 of. Torezyner in Ben-Yehudah, Thesaurus, p. 5268, n. 1. 

4 Pal. Shabbath 16, 6, N3171 WWI] ‘opening’ (LXX already equates pashat with pathah, 
cf. Lev. i, 1 and Isa. lii, 2); Pal. Sanhedrin 1, 1, RPT ПОБ “© order’; Pal. Sukkah 3, 10, 
DIT 712 0010 ‘reciting’ straight text (Babl. Sukkah 39a has in this Baraitha *)D instead 
of МУЧО ; Bacher, Terminologie, x, 86, considers it as a misunderstanding of paskat, yet pashat, hke 
ekteino, could already also have had the meaning of ‘ spinning out’ in tannaitic times); Pal. 
Megillah 1, 11, “ТУЗ ™ DUD ‘explaining ’ (a scriptural phrase), Pal. Ma‘aseroth 1, 2, WWD (a 
halakhic matter). i 
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from another ; and, finally, it even assumed the connotation of virtual midrashie 
interpretation. 

Peshut, peshat DWE MAWS. This diversity of meanings which the verb 
pashat developed is matched by the diverse connotations of its noun, the 
Hebrew peshut and its Aramaic equivalent peshaf. These two nouns, both the 
Hebrew and the Aramaic, have come to be used in midrashic language when the 
emphasis is laid upon the simple or plain meaning of a scriptural word or 
phrase, in contrast to a midrashic and allegorical interpretation.? 

Incidentally, this ‘ plain’ meaning should by no means be confused with 
a literal interpretation in the extremist sense, which, paradoxically, is but 
another way Midrash often uses in order to interpret a verse ‘ out’ of its plain, 
ie. sensible, meaning. The plain meaning, for instance, of * ће eyes of her 
husband ’ (Num. v, 13) is the husband’s awareness, whereas the utterly literalistic 
interpretation of the sentence provides one Midrash teacher with the halakhic 
possibility of excluding a blind husband from the provisions of the biblical 
precept in question.* 1 

But even in their employment for the idea of a ' plain’ meaning in a non- 
literal sense the,semantic way of the two nouns has not remained the same. 
For the Hebrew term is never used in any other but this sense, while the 
Aramaie expression very often stands not for the simple plain sense but for 
an actual midrashio interpretation. 

The Hebrew form of the noun occurs, three times only, in the famous 
midrashic phrase 'eym migra’ yose’ miydey peshuto,? expressing the important 
hermeneutical principle that, whatever interpretations may be put on a 
scriptural text, ‘the text does not go out of its plain meaning’ (peshufo), 
that is to say, that the ordinary sense of the phrase in question should never 
be ignored. The noun peshkut, then, means the simple, straightforward ezplana- 
tion, i.e. ‘unfolding’, of the text (explanatio) The Aramaic peshat mostly 
occurs in the equally familiar and often used midrashie phrase peshafeyh 
de-qera'. On the face of it one would think that, Aramaic peshat being the exact 
equivalent of Hebrew peshut, the phrase should also signify the plam meaning 
of the verse. However, an analysis of the contexts in which the phrase is 
employed shows that in most cases by peshateyh de-gera’ a truly midrashic 
interpretation is designated.* It has, therefore, been said that peshat must 


1 Pal. Sanhedrin 2, 6, TRB TNR” PWD, analogical ‘inference › (in Pal. Shabbath 7, 1, we 
even find 7° DY 005 ‘he studied with his son °); Gen. Rabba xviii, 7, YOUD, a truly midrashio 
interpretation (on Gen. ii, 24). 

2 The Hebrew form of the noun can be peshut like gemul, rekhush, and others ; it is not neces- 
sary to read (with Bacher, Terminologie, тт, 178) pashut. 

3 Babl. Yebhamoth 24a, both forms of the noun, peshut and peshat, in one sentence and in 
the same sense. See Babl. Sanhedrin 100b where the Aramaic peshat stands for the plain meaning, 
in contrast to derash. 

4 Siphre Num., p. 3b. 

5 Babl. Yebhamoth 11b, 24a, and Babl. Shabbath 63a. 

в See, e.g, Babl. Hullin 6a (allegorical interpretation of Prov. xxiii, 1), 133a (allegorical 
interpretation of Prov. xxv, 20); ‘Arakhin 8b (peshat there contrasting the preceding allegory, 
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have here the (also to be found elsewhere) meaning of ‘ widespread’ and 
“widely accepted’, by custom or tradition, and not that of ‘simple’ or 
* plain ?.1 

This distinction between the Aramaic and the Hebrew nouns removes the 
semantic difficulty presented by the use of the Aramaic phrase in some midrashio 
contexts. But mention must be made of an erroneous conclusion drawn by some 
scholars about these two concepts. These scholars have been misled by the 
similarity, and indeed linguistic identity, of the two nouns into considering 
them as also semantically equal and, accordingly, into stating that also in 
the Hebrew formula ’eyn migra’ yoge miydey peshuto the concept peshut does 
not really mean the ‘ plain’ meaning.* This erroneous assumption was caused 
by uncritically equating the two, Hebrew and Aramaic, formulae, which, as 
we can see by analysis of their contexts, should not be equated. In midrashie 
language and usage the evaluation of the semantic contents of a concept cannot 
rely on purely linguistic considerations. For the semantic value of even one 
and the same word can, and indeed does, change, depending on what use the 
author, in a special context, makes of it, and of course, also depending on the 
era and area, in which a concept or a phrase is coined and employed. The wide 
range of meanings which the verb pashat, in its long semantic development, has 
come to assume, from concrete ‘ spreading ’ to plain ‘ exposition ' and midrashie 
‘interpretation °, made also a variegated and, therefore, very confusing, use 
of the noun possible. Only an analysis of the places in which it is used can tell 
us what, in each place, it is meant to stand for. 


HI. Tus Levire’s MASKIL, HILLEL’S GEZERAH-SHAWAH, AND 
? 
MripaasH HAGGADAH 


These three concepts deserve special attention from the aspect of midrashic 
semantics. The first is not only the oldest but also one of the most complex 
terms in the realm of interpretation. It is also the only biblical term which 
did not survive the termination of the biblical era and therefore never appears 
as a term in midrashic literature. The second term designates one of the 
oldest methods in midrashic hermeneutics. It is the technical term for the 
age-old method of analogy which, nevertheless, in Midrash went through a 


but still presenting a typically midrashic interpretation of the parallelisms in the two halves in 
Ps. xxxvi, 7). 

1 Torezyner in Ben-Yehudah, Thesaurus, 5266 (note). Yet it is difficult to imagine that such 
far-fetched interpretations as are presented there under the name of peshat would be ‘ wide- 
spread ' or ‘ widely accepted ’. For pashat in the sense of © widespread ’ see Ben-Yehudah, 5271. 

2 Torezyner in Ben-Yehudah, Thesaurus, 5266 (note) ; see also p. 5275, n. 1, where he himself 
uses the Hebrew term in the sense of a ‘ plain ° meaning. 

3 The two other biblical terms be'er (Deut. i, 5) and hebhin (Isa. xxviii, 9; Neh. viii, 7; 
Dan. viii, 16; Ps. oxix, 27) do at least occasionally, though very rarely, occur also in Midrash 
in the sense of ‘explaining’ and of ‘interpreting’ (compare Pal. Mo‘ed qatan 8, 7, 25 уко, 
Ruth Rabba, iv, 1, TI2 21171 ПХ NII; Mishnah ‘Abhodah zarah 3, 5, T PAIN "IN). 
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particular process of development both in method as well as in application. Also 
semantically it is of particular interest because of its conceptual link with 
the Greek, Hellenistic, world in which some of the early Midrash teachers lived 
and whose concepts they possibly transplanted (by translation of terms) 
into the Hebrew vernacular of Midrash. The third term links an old biblical 
concept with the two major literary categories of midrashic writing, with 
Halakhah, its legal section, and with Haggadah, its narrative and homiletical 
section. The noun Haggadah belongs to the latter sphere (mainly), but the verb 
in the present participle, maggidh, is a prominent (and theologically very 
characteristic) term shared by both sections of Midrash. 

Hiskil—maskil DUTT. As terms of interpretation these concepts 
wholly belong to the time and field of activity of Ezra's collaborators, the 
Levitio psalm singers and Torah teachers. In the limited framework set here 
neither is it possible to deal in detail with the semantic history of the verb 
hiski (and its participle maskil) in the OT, nor can we discuss in detail the histor- 
ical background at the time of the Second Commonwealth which brought the 
Levites to the fore and saw them becoming leaders and masters of song and 
study. Only a very brief summary of a discussion in another paper can be 
given here. 

The verb №1801 stands in the OT for understanding and knowing God 
(Jer. ix, 23) or His wondrous doings (Ps. evi, 7). In the later parts of the 
biblical books the verb went through a manifold process of development. It 
began, like darash and other concepts, to be applied to the Torah and its study 
as an object (Neh. viii, 13), which means a transference from the religious to 
the intellectual sphere; it began to be employed as a causative in the sense 
of ‘instructing ’ and ‘ teaching’ (Ps. xxxii, 8; Neh. ix, 20; 2 Chron. xxx, 22; 
Dan. ix, 22) and, finally, it became also an artistic concept, namely, a technical 
term in psalm singing (Ps. xlvii, 8). It reached this last stage with the educational 
activity of the Levites. 

The Levites were called maskilim and mebhinim (2 Chron. xxx, 22; 
Neh. viii, 7), * instructors ’ and ‘ expouhders ’, because they taught and inter- 
preted the holy texts which they, under the leadership of Ezra, began to copy 
and to edit. They were, then, the first masters of Masorah,? of establishing a 
correct text?; and they were the initiators of what was later to become 
Midrash, of the art of interpretation and exposition, of exegesis. Their inter- 
pretation work was first and foremost based on their ‘ masoretic ' presentation, 
i.e. on their correct reciting of the text. Major problems of text interpretation, 
which were later, at the height of the time of Midrash, to become the main 


1 cf. M. Gertner, ‘The Masorah and the Levites’, Vetus Testamentum, x, 3, 1960, 241-72, 
where this subject is discussed in detail. The concept ‘ Masorah ' is suggested there to be based on 
390-5770 (cf. 1 Chron. ху, 22, NWA 10°); the noun is, then, to be vocalized mesorah, like the 
Qumran version of Isa. ix, 5, 6 (AWD) In Ezek. xx, 37, we have to read be-mesorath, meaning 
‘under the domination ’, and the meaning of the concept m connexion with the biblical text, at 
the time of the Levites, was ‘ mastery in recitation ’. 

2 Compare Pesigia d. R. Kahana, ed. Buber, p. 197b. 
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objects of exegesis, would be decided upon by them by means of proper reading 
and right intonation. Text versions (masoroth), vocalization questions (al tigrey), 
verse and clause divisions (hekhre‘iym), ‘ sense-giving' by accentuation and 
intonation (te‘amiym), all central themes and foundations of Midrash, were 
fixed by the Levitic ‘ masoretes’. By ‘ reciting (wa-yigre'u) the book of the law 
distinctly (mephorash)’ they also ‘ gave the sense’ (som sekhel) of, i.e. * ex- 
pounded ’ (yabhinu), the ‘ recited text’ (ba-migra’). This verse (Neh. viii, 8), 
here slightly paraphrased, is also paraphrased in Midrash where all the above- 
mentioned problems of text interpretation are read into it. Nehemiah’s sekhel 
(root of hiskil—maskil), which the Levitic reciters and singers ‘gave’, is 
interpreted by Midrash as te‘amiym ‘ chants’, i.e. accentuation and intonation.” 
By chanting and singing it, the text was given sense, i.e. a certain interpreta- 
tion was put on it.? This is the meaning of maskil in the Psalms; zammeru 
maskil * sing instructively ’ (Ps. xlvii, 8) ; maskil is ‘ sense-giving harmony ’.? 

As a conclusion, then, from this summary of the Levitic activities as recorded 
by the biblical chroniclers and the midrashic traditions, the suggestion we 
would like to make here is that the term maskil, so often occurring in the 
Psalms and so equally often evading any plausible explanation, was a standard 
technical term in the Levitic vocabulary with a double, intellectual-exegetical 
and artistic-musical meaning. The Levites practised exegesis and interpretation 
by reciting the texts to their audiences and also by performing their musical 
art of singing. They ‘ opened’ as the Psalmist says (Ps. xlix, 5) the ‘ riddles’ 
of the text ‘ by the harp ’.4 

The root of hiskil—maskil (sakhal) contains two notions, the notion af 
insight and analytical understanding, as the Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac 
sources show, and the notion of harmony and combining synthesis, as the Arabic 
and Assyrian parallels suggest. LXX once translates the word maskaleth 
(Prov. хіх, 4) by harmozetar, which is a musical concept. On other occasions 
LXX renders the verb by a concept of the intellectual sphere (Neh. ix, 20, 
sunetizein). This supports the suggestion put forward here of the concept’s 
notional complexity. 

Midrash gives hiskil—maskil a midrashic-exegetical meaning,® but we have 
seen above that it also links sekhel with the musical activity of the Levitic 


1 Pal. Megillah 4, 1, Gen. Rabba xxxvi, 12. 

2 See 1 Chron. xv, 22, and 2 Chron. xxx, 22 (on maskiliym) ; compare the Syriac rendering 
of maskiliym, meshabhiyn ‘ who praise’, by which the ‘ intellectual’ concept is interpreted as an 
artistic one. 

3 See Targum and Syriac here; Knox: ‘sound the hymn of praise’ (renders maskil like 
the Syriac, deviating from Vulgate). 

5 See above, p. 14, n. 2; compare Babl. Резаћіт 117a, where maskil is interpreted as 
© explanatory recitation ’, {ХУП vy 190M, and see Rashi there. See also Mesudoth David to 
Ps. lii, 1; and the Qumranio phrase; ЛУ ТД M VAIN ‘I shall sing with knowledge’ (Man. of Disc, 
x, 10), again a synthesis of the intellectual and the artistic, which is literally paralleled by 1 
Cor. xiv, 15; ‘Iwill sing with... understanding °. 

5 Pal. Megillah 1, 1, win — Ss own 500; see also Midr, Ps. xlv, 1, p.135,— "v ору 
mye amen. 
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teachers. However, Midrash itself did not adopt this concept as a term of 
interpretation. It is never used in Midrash in this sense. The ending of the 
psalmistic-Levitic era was also the end of this concept’s role as a technical term 
of interpretation. 

Gezerah-shawah TTD 11114. Thisis the second of Hillel’s seven hermeneutical 
rules of the early period of midrashic interpretation. The term denotes analogy. 
Hillel introduced it as a method for establishing analogies between two Torah 
precepts both of whose phrasings contain the same expression, which serves 
as a ‘bridge’, as it were, between the two scriptural injunctions to be 
halakhically compared. The term is composed of two concepts, a noun, gezerah, 
and an adjective, shawah ‘equal’. The verb related to gezerah is gazar. Its 
basic meaning is ‘ to cut ' and ‘ to decide, to decree ’. ‘ Deciding ’ and ‘ cutting ' 
are related notions in other languages also, as Greek krino and Latin decidere 
show. Gezerah means ‘ decision’ or ‘decree’. The noun does not occur in 
the Hebrew Bible in this sense. In the Aramaic Daniel it has this meaning 
(Dan. iv, 14, 21). 

Opinions are divided about gezerah in Hillel’s term. Some medieval and 
modern scholars take it to mean ‘word’ or ‘expression’; gezerah shawah, 
the same expression (in both texts). But in this case it should rather be gizrah 
shawah, gizrah meaning ‘shape’ or ‘form’ (Lam. iv, 7), and later standing 
for the grammatical form of a word. As most extant texts (other scholars argue) 
spell the word plene, gezeyrah (with yod after the zayin), the rendering of the 
noun by ‘ decree’ or ‘decision ’, ‘injunction’ or ' regulation ’, would appear 
more adequate; gezerah shawah, the same halakhic decision or regulation in 
both cases. The first group see in gezerah-shawah the designation of the two 
identical words, the means which make the analogy possible. The second group 
refer gezerah-shawah to the same halakhic regulation or decision, the result 
which is being inferred by this method of interpretation Recently it has been 
suggested that gezerah, coming from gazar, which, as we know, is the Hebrew 
equivalent of the Greek krino, is a translation of the Greek sunkrisis, which 
Aristotle used in the sense of ‘comparison’; gezerah-shawah, a comparison 
of two precepts. Hillel’s teachers lived in Hellenistic Alexandria. They could 
have coined this term after the Greek pattern. LXX also translates gezerah 
by a parallel noun of sunkrisis, sunkrima (Dan. iv, 11). Yet if we take gezerah 
to mean ‘ comparison’ the second half of the concept, shawah ‘ equal’ would 
be a merely pleonastic addition; gezerah shawah, an ‘ equal comparison’, 
does not make sense. To remove this difficulty, it has been suggested that 
gezerah shawah was a contracted formula, the original phrase having been ‘a 
comparison with the equal’ (sunkrisis pros ison).2 But then the feminine 

1 See Encycl. Talmudith, s.v. gezerah shawah; A. Schwarz, Die hermeneutische Analogie, 
1897, p. 9, n. 1 (Jeorrhem) ; Bacher, Terminologie, 1, 13, ‘ gleiche Satzung °; J. Levy, Worterb. 
t.d. Talmudim, s.v. gezerah, p. 320, * Wortenalogie' ; Strack, Introduction, p. 285, n. 4, quoting 
Ezek. xli, 13, in favour of gizrah ; Ben-Yehudah, Thesaurus, 747 argues from the spelling 1n most, 


texts. 
2 S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 59. 
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adjective shawah still remains an obstacle. For in this case the full Hebrew 
phrase would have been gezerah ‘im ha-shaweh; and it is unlikely that this 
should have resulted in gezerah shawah. 

Now, the suggestion proposed here for the solution of the semantic problem 
of gezerah-shawah is that gezerah is indeed the equivalent of sunkrisis, but 
that we have to take into consideration still another connotation of this Greek 
concept. Long before Hillel, sunkrisis came also to mean ‘ interpretation ’. 
The Greek verb krino and its composites are used in LXX for the notions of 
‘judging’ (2 Chron. xxiv, 22), ‘deciding’ (Lev. xxiv, 12; Num. xv, 34), 
* decreeing ' (Esther ii, 1), and ‘interpreting’ (Gen. xl, 8; Dan. v, 9)—the 
Hebrew verbs there are : darash, parash, peresh, pathar, pashar, all, incidentally, 
belonging to the vocabulary of Midrash interpretation. The Hebrew gazar, 
we suggest, containing in the OT the notions of ' decreeing’ and ‘ deciding ', 
also assumed later, possibly influenced by krino, the notion of ‘ interpreting '. 
Indeed, not only does LXX already render pesher and gezerah by similar concepts 
(Dan. iv, 21) but also in midrashic language we find gazar employed in the sense 
of ‘logical inference’, which brings the concept in close neighbourhood to 
the notion of midrashic interpretation." The term gezerah-shawah, we conclude, 
when used by Hillel as a method of interpreting one concept (be-mo'ado)? 
exactly like its twin in another passage means ‘identical interpretation '.? 
Accordingly, we have to add, Paul, employing sunkrino in the midrashic sense 
of gezerah-shawah, does not speak of ‘comparing’ ‘spiritual things with 
‘Spiritual ’ (1 Cor. ii, 13) but, as NEB truly renders the verb, of © interpreting’ 
them.4 

Like midrash and exegesis, midrash and zetesis, peresh and diestello, pathah 
and anoigo, tirgem and hermeneuo, pashat and interpres (and ekteino), and many 
-other expressions, sunkrino and gazar developed on parallel semantic lines ; 
with the two spheres of languages at times influencing each other in the employ- 
ment of similar concepts, in similar meanings, as was obviously the case with 
sunkrisis-gezerah. | 

Maggidh—Haggadhah “NATIT. Both these expressions are 
"prominent midrashic concepts; maggidh is a standard term in Midrash with 
-kathubh ‘ scripture’ as its subject. When a midrashic interpretation is put 
-on a verse, and a halakhic regulation or a haggadic teaching is inferred from it, 
‘the standing formula is: maggidh ha-kathubh ‘Scripture says’. The noun 
haggadhah (Aramaic aggadhah) is the familiar term designating the whole com- 


1 Mishnah Yadayim 4, 3; comp. Finkelstein, Y. F. Baer jubilee vol., 38. 

2 Pal. Pesahim 6,1; Babl. Pesahim 66a. 

з See above, p. 14, n. 1. The concept seres, meaning ‘to cut’ or ‘to decide’ and used as 
a technical term in Midrash interpretation, should also be mentioned here; cf. Siphre Num. 33b, 
"YT NT 00, and Pal. Sanhedrin, 1, 2, n»bnn nx ononv. 

4 But in the NEB rendering the notion of gezerah-shawah, of an identical interpretation, is 
«entirely removed. 

5 See Mekhilta 5b, on Exod. xii, 6. 
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plex of the homiletic part in midrashic writings. The concept has ever since 
been employed for narrative, a notion which it has retained to this day.? But 
in early midrashic times haggadhah had the much wider connotation of putting 
forward midrashim and, even, halakhic elaborations, ie. interpreting and 
preaching.? 

The verb higgidh is a semantically rich concept. From its variegated, though 
notionally related, biblical connotations the midrashic meaning of its derivatives, 
maggidh and haggadhah have organically developed. In the OT the verb stands 
for relating historical events (Exod. xiii, 8), reporting daily occurrences 
(Gen. xxiv, 28), and telling God's works (Ps. xix, 2; lxiv, 10); for disclosing 
unknown facts (Esther iii, 4), revealing (by God) future happenings (Gen. xli, 25), 
and transmitting (by the prophet) God's word (Deut. v, 5) ; for giving directives 
(Ruth ii, 4) and announcing laws (Ps. exlvii, 19); for declaring solemnly 
(Deut. xxvi, 3) and speaking righteousness (Isa. xlv, 19) ; for answering to an 
inquiry (Deut. xvii, 9) and finally for interpreting a dream or a riddle (Gen. xli, 
24; Judges xiv, 12). 

Midrash's maggidh ha-kathubh means, then, Scripture discloses or reveals, 
announces or tells the true interpretation of the verse or word in question. 
It answers the inquiry made by the Midrash investigator. Higgidh is the 
counterpoint to darash. * You shall inquire (darashta) and you shall be given 
an answer (/uggidhwu)', says the Deuteronomist (xvii, 9). Since higgidh was 
conceived of by Midrash as a concept of interpretation (of dreams and riddles 
as well as of Scripture) it is only fitting that dabhar, the object of the answer 
given to the inquirer here in Deuteronomy xvii, 9, is interpreted in both Talmuds 
as halakhah and haggadhah.* And, we may conclude : as higgidh is ‘ interpreta- 
tion ’ and narration ' in the OT, haggadhah could become the concept standing 
for ‘ narrative ' and midrashic ‘ interpretation ’. 

Here again the great theological transition, from the conceptions of the 
prophetic era to the ideas of the times of Midrash, becomes manifest. As we 
see now, in the Midrash era, the scholar inquiring of the Torah instead of the 
prophet inquiring of God, so do we hear now the Torah (by means of the 
scholar’s interpretation) answering the inquiry instead of God (through 
the mouth of the prophet) answering the inquiry. Maggidh ha-kathubh 
replaces maggidh debharaw 5; Haggadhah replaces Nebhuah ; Midrash replaces 
prophecy. 


1 Babl. Hullin 89a, R. Eliezer b. В. Yose ha-Gelih’s haggadhah. 

2 Babl. Pesahim 115b, the Pesah narrative. 

з Babl. Hagigah За, Niddah 69b (and 70b), TTAN, a homiletic midrash ; cf. Pal. Sanhedrin. 
11, 3, ПТАХ IAT, where according to the parallelin Babl. Sanhedrin 87b, the term aggadah seems. 
also to include halakhic midrashim ; see Mar’eh ha-panim ad. loc.; comp. Finkelstein, Y. F. 
Baer jubilee vol.. 31. 

4 See the preceding note. , 


5 Ps. exlvii, 19, with God as subject, Mekhilta 5b, with Scripture as subject. 
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.IV. LATER SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENTS 


In medieval and, particularly, modern Hebrew some of the terms treated 
here have had a further development. New concepts, enriching both the 
vocabulary of interpretation and the dictionary of other fields of speech, have 
emerged. A few examples are given : 

Derashah (from darash) is the word for sermon, and darshanuth is the art 
of preaching. Parshan (from peresh) is an exegete, parshanuth exegesis and 
parshaniy exegetical. Pashtan (from pashat) is a simplifier, pashtanuth, simplifica- 
tion, pashtaniy, simple, even superficial, and pishshet (in piel) is to simplify. 
Maggidh (from higgidh) is a preacher and maggidhuth homiletics, aggadhah 
is a fairy-tale or a legend, and aggadhty (or aggadhathiy) is legendary. Maskil 
(from kiskil) is an ‘ enlightener ’ (‘ Aufklärer °), a modernist (in the sense either 
of reforming the religious-traditional way of life, or of belonging to the literary 
school of haskalah), maskiliy, modernistic (in the two meanings mentioned 
above), and, finally, haskalah1 is higher education (‘ Bildung ’) or enlightenment, 
but mainly it is the name of the mid-nineteenth century literary movement 
of the new Hebrew writing. Later the (root-amplifying) hithpael form hithmaskel, 
to become a maskil, а modernist, began also to be used ; hence, then, also the 
noun hithmaskeluth, becoming a maskil (maskilization, as it were). Finally, 
from haskalah the adjective haskalathty is derived and used in the sense of 
* educational’ (nearer to the notion of the German ‘ Bildung’); in the same 
way the adjective midrashiy ° midrashic ' is derived from the noun midrash.? 


1 The noun occurs in Gen. Rabba 1х, 2 (on Gen. xxiv, 12). 
2 cf, Ben-Yehudah, Thesaurus; Ebhen Shoshan, Milon hadash; see J. Klausner, Historiyyah 
shel ha-siphruth ha-Ibhrith, 1v, 362, on J. L. Gordon: YSWANI. 


BISTAMIANA 
By A. J. ARBERRY 


N his interesting and provocative book Hindu and Muslim mysticism (Athlone 

Press, 1960), Professor R. C. Zaehner has discussed at length the part which 

he believes Abū Yazid al-Bistàmi played in introducing Vedantin ideas into 

Muslim mysticism. In this paper it is proposed to re-examine some of the crucial 
texts upon which this theory has been based. 


1 
khud‘a = maya ؟‎ 


In al-Sarraj’s Kitab al-Luma‘ (p. 384 of R. A. Nicholson’s edition = p. 464 
of the Cairo 1960 edition) a famous account is given, in Abū Yazid’s own words, 
of a ' flight into eternity '. Professor Zaehner translates this passage as follows : 

* As soon as I reached [God's] unity ' [he says], ' I became a bird whose 
body was of oneness and whose wings were of everlastingness, and I went on 
flying in the atmosphere of relativity for ten years until I entered into an 
atmosphere a hundred million times as large; and I went on flying until 
I reached the expanse of eternity and in it I saw the tree of oneness’. Then 
[says Sarraj], he described the soil [in which it grew] its root and branch, 
its shoots and fruits, and then he said ‘ Then I looked, and I knew that all 
this was deteit 7.1 

1 Zaehner, HMM, 95; cf. Mysticism, sacred and profane, 163. Z. has made some minor 


changes in his previous version of this passage, but inacouracies still remain. The phrase ‘ As 
soon as I reached [God's] unity ’ (earlier, ‘ As soon as I attained to His unity ’) represents the 
Arabie وحدانیته‎ dl ما صرت‎ ШУ]. The adverbial ما‎ (31 means ‘the first time that’ (see 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes and R. Blachére, Grammaire de Varabe classique, 284; Massignon, 
Essai, 248 translates more correctly, ‘Dès que j'allais à Son unicité’), and صرت‎ here has 
the meaning ‘I pursued a course that brought me to’ (Lane, Lexicon, 1, 1754). (In his version of 
this story Farid al-Din ‘Attar was also inaccurate when he rendered, T'adhkirat al-auliyà', 1, 175, 
بوحدانيت رسیم‎ Ose; but this is not his only inaccuracy, as will be seen below.) The narrative 
is of a journey to God's pure essence (for wahdaniya see Massignon, Essai, 59, 265), ће first stage 
of which was Abū Yazid’s ten years’ flight through the phenomenal world (hawa’ al-kaifiya ; for 
the technical meaning of kaif and kaifiya see al-Jurjani, al-Ta‘rifat (Cairo, 1938), 165-6) ; the 
‘atmosphere of kaifiya’ is ‘conditioned’ being; of. J. №. Sweetman, Islam and Christian 
theology, 1, i, 103, 116. The second stage of the journey was through a hke ‘ atmosphere’ a 
hundred million times as extensive (presumably the immaterial as contrasted with the physical 
universe, the malaküt, cf. al-Sahlaji, al-Nür, p. 111), at the end of which Abū Yazid found himself 
in (note the change from J! صرت‎ to (5 ,صر‎ and see Lane, loc. cit.) the arena (maidàn, the open 
space outside the city of God ; thus, rather than Z.'s ‘ expanse ’) of eternity-without-beginning 
(azaliya). It is incidentally noteworthy that the phrase الى التوحيد‎ ДЫ. d'a olf; (so printed in 
Badawi’s edition of al-Sahlaji, p. 116, and translated by Z., HMM, 214 as ‘ and that was the 
first glimpse of union’; cf. also ‘Attar, TA, 1, 175, translated by Z., HMM, 215) appears in the 
older and more authoritative Kitab al-Luma‘ of al-Sarràj, loc. cit., as forming part of al-Junaid’s 
commentary on Abi Yazid’s exili, dl ما صرت‎ ШЭ] with the important variant reading 


.فذاك an ШУ‏ الى التوحيد 
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Professor Zaehner comments: ‘ This tree seems to be none other than the 
cosmic tree of the Katha Upanisad and the Bhagavad-Gité. Abū Yazid is 
represented as describing the soil from which it grew, its roots, branches, shoots, 
and fruit, but Sarràj does not tell us how he described them. The Gità, however, 
does describe them, root, branches, shoots and all. . . . Thus we can be fairly 
certain that when батта] says that Abū Yazid described “its root and branch, 
its shoots and fruits ", he described these in accordance with the original.! This 
is already striking, but there is more to it than this, for this selfsame tree appears 
in the Mundaka and Svetäsvatara Upanisads, and in the latter case it is brought 
into connexion with maya . 

After quoting in aio his proof-text, Professor йш goes on to 
identify maya with the Arabic khud‘a, which he bas translated ‘ deceit’. 
' Maya’, he argues, ‘also means “ deceit”, and this is precisely how Abi 
Yazid describes his own tree of oneness. The Arabic word khud‘a is in fact an 
exact and literal translation of the Sanskrit maya which both means “ deceit " 
and God’s mysterious power by which he creates’. Professor Zaehner recites 
Monier-Williams on the various meanings of mûya, and Lane on the connota- 
tions of khud‘a. Finally he concludes: ‘ The two words could scarcely corre- 
spond more exactly. Moreover, to the best of my knowledge, the world is not 
described as khud‘a in any other Süfi text, it does not come naturally and only 
makes sense if it is seen to be a translation of maya. When the Siifis speak of 
the unreality of the world, they speak of it as a dream, or a game, not as 
deceit ’.? 

It is not intended to discuss here the identification of Abü Yazid’s ‘ tree’ 
suffice it to remark that there appears to be at least some grounds for supposing 
it to be rather the famous Tree of Life so familiar in Jewish and Muslim litera- 
ture. І am not qualified to express any opinion on the exact meaning or 
meanings of the Sanskrit mûya, and will confine my observations to the 
significance in its present context of the Arabic khud‘a. 

The term khud‘a is admittedly non-Qur’anic; but God is described as 
khadi‘ in Qur'àn Iv, 141, just as He is called the supreme makir in ш, 47, 
уш, 30 ; God is credited with kaid in уп, 182, „хуш, 45. The picture of Allah 


* Zaehner, НММ, 96. The alleged ° original’ reads: ‘ With roots above and branches below 
the imperishable fig-tree has been declared. Its leaves are the Vedic hymns. Whoso knows it 
knows the Veda. Below and above extend its branches nourished by the qualities, and the objects 
of sense are their sprouts. Below are extended the roots from which arise actions in the world of 

en’, A strange description indeed for a Mushm to borrow in speaking of the Tree of Unity ! 

? Zaehner, HM M, 97. 

3 For the very ancient antecedents of the Tree of Life, see Widengren's monograph in Uppsala 
Universitets Areskrift, 1950. Prime candidate for identification in a Muslim context is obviously 
the ‘ Lote-tree of the Boundary’, farthest point reached by Muhammad in his mi'raj; for 
which see, inter alia, the commentaries on Qur'àn riu, 14, and the details there given of its 
‘root and branch, its shoots and fruits’, especially the description that it is ‘ the limit of the 
knowledge of all men, both the former and the latter ones’. The Sidra is the terminus also of 
Ibn 'Arabi's mi'ràj, see his Kitab al-Isra’ (Hyderabad, 1948), 34. G. Widengren argues a Shi'iie 
source for Abū Yazid's mi'ràj (see UU A, 1955, 89-93). 
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as a master of guile and cunning in His dealings with men is too familiar to 
require embroidering. It is part of His plan to ‘ try’ and ‘ test" His creatures, 
to prove the true quality of their faith and worship; the term bala’ occurs 
frequently enough both in the Qur'àn and in Süfi literature.! 

As for Professor Zaehner's remark that ‘the world is not described as 
khud‘a in any other Süfi text’: I would refer to two passages in the Kitab 
al-Fanī of al-Junaid, of which Professor Zaehner offers a new translation in 
Appendix B of this same book. The first reads? : فى خدعنى‎ 429 22151, This is 
rendered by Professor Zaehner (the subject is God), ‘He beguiled and deluded 
me through my own self away from him'. Here we have a very celebrated 
Süfi indeed attributing to God the quality of khud‘a, the ‘delusion’ in this 
instance being that of existing as a discrete individual apart from God. The 
second passage reads 9: 


وإنما جرت سنة البلاء على أهل البلاء من ههنا حتى جاذبوا وأقاموا ولم ينخدعوا 
ee e‏ ما حقهم 3 نفس القوة 3 АМ‏ وشرف النسبة. 
Professor Zaehner translates : ‘ It is only at this point that the law of suffering‏ 
comes into operation for those who are adapted to it. They lend themselves‏ 
to the attractive power of God, persist, and refuse to be beguiled, and that‏ 
which had obliterated them in omnipotence itself—an exalted station and a‏ 


noble relationship—continues with them ’.* In this context al-Junaid clearly 
establishes the divine khud‘a as part of the ‘law’ of bald’. 


1 The phrase البلاء‎ (lel على‎ oll Zu ,و إا جرت‎ in al-Junaid’s Kitab al-Fang (ed. A. Abdul 


Kader in Islamic Quarterly, 1, 2, 1954, 81) has been translated by Professor Zaehner as ‘ It is only at 
this point that the law of suffering comes into operation for those who are adapted to it’ (HMM, 
222). The word bal? іп this and similar contexts means not so much ‘ suffering’ as ‘ trial’ ; 
the phrase ahl al-balà' means ‘the people chosen by God for His trial and testing’ (Zaehner, 
НММ, 223, translates ıt * the mystics who accept suffering ' which puts the shoe on the wrong 
foot). For the Süfi understanding of bala’ see Hujwiri, Kashf al-mahjüb (tr. R. A. Nicholson), 
388-9: ' By bald (affliction) they signify the probation of the bodies of God's friends by diverse 
troubles and sicknesses and tribulations. . . . Bald is the name of a tribulation, which descends 
ой the heart and body of a true believer and which is really a blessing. . . . The degree of bald 
is more honourable than that of imtihdn, for imtihdn affects the heart only, whereas bald affects 
both the heart and the body and 1s thus more powerful’. The source is of course Qur’anio, 
cf. e.g. XXI, 36, and see Lane, Lexicon, I, 256; cf. also al-Kharriz, Kitab al-Sidg (my edition), 68. 
(Incidentally, al-Kharraz, op. cit., 8, is an older source for the famous hadith quoted by Zaehner, 
HM M, 110, for which he knows no more ancient authority than al-Junaid ; see further Massignon, 
Essai, 106-7.) 

2 IQ, x, 2, 1954, 79, The form sist is not recorded in the native lexicons as a derivative of 
the root kyd; but вве Dozy, Supplément, п, 504, where the form is given as meaning ‘ irritate ’. 
Dr. Abdul Kader's remark (IQ, 1, p. 83, n. 3) that it ‘literally means “desired me” ’ is not 


quite correct ; أكاد‎ fom the root kwd is also not recorded. 

3 IQ, x, 2, 1954, 81, 

^ Zaehner, HMM, 222, Abdul Kader translates (IQ, 1, 2, 1954, 86): ‘It is only after this 
stage has been achieved that it is possible for the worshipper to experience the “ testing time ” ; 
he struggles and prevails and is faithful to God and then he is conquered by that which obliterates 
him, that same strength, that elevated spiritual stage, that noble relationship with God’. The 
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In the first of the two passages just cited there is a correlation between the 
kaid and the khud‘a of God. To complete the trinity of synonyms, we later 


find al-Junaid speaking of the divine makr 1: المكر‎ pc كان ذلك أحاط‎ isl 


(Z.: ‘When this happens, it is God's guile that encom-‏ من حيث N‏ يعلمون 
passes them in a manner they do not understand ’).?‏ 

It is surely no far step from al-Junaid describing the sense of individual 
existence apart from God as a khud'a, to Abii Yazid calling a khud‘a the whole 
of existence apart from God. And if, which is a large presupposition, no other 
Süfi followed Abi Yazid in calling the world precisely а khud‘a, one can at 
any rate cite a verse attributed to ‘Umar Khaiyàm in which the universe is 
described as ‘a sleep and a dream, a deceit and a delusion ’.3 

It is suggested, then, that so far from Abū Yazid’s phrase ‘and I knew 
that all this was deceit’ being ‘ simply unintelligible unless viewed against a 
Hindu Vedàntin background ’,* it is perfectly clear and natural regarded as 
а mystic’s extension of the Qur’anic picture of God as the supreme beguiler. 


2 
subhani 
Professor Zaehner observes: ‘ Perhaps of all the sayings of Abū Yazid 
that shocked his pious contemporaries, the most shocking was subhdni, mā 
аата shunt, “ Glory be to me, how great із my glory ". It is very possible, 
however, that Abū Yazid never went further than to say subhàn?, which is ail 
that Sarraj records, while Sahlaji reports no less than three versions of this 
particular logion, and it is therefore probable that the second phrase is in each 


case a gloss. Besides “ How great is my glory " we also have “ How great is my 
sovereignty (sultan?) ”, and, more striking still, “ I am the Lord Most High”, 


sunna of bala’ means of course God's invariable rule of testing and proving men ; see p. 30, n. 1,: 
above, and for this use of sunna see Qur'ün хххіп, 38, 62, xxxv, 41, 42, хі, 85, XLVII, 23. 
The word جاذبوأ‎ is unexpected, and one is tempted to emend it to وجاهدوأ‎ but if the reading قد‎ 
correct, Z.'s translation ‘they lend themselves to the attractive power of God’ is somewhat 
bizarre, considering that the word means ‘ to contend with in drawing’; the idea here would 
appear to be that those being tested contend with their afflictions which threaten to draw them 
away from God. Further comment on the edition and the two versions of the fundamental 
Kitab al-Fand is reserved for a future paper. 

1 IQ, т, 2, 1954, 82. 

? Zaehner, HM M, 223. The phrase Uselu У من حيث‎ is a quotation from Qur’dn уп, 181: 
* And those who deny Our revelations—step by step We lead them on from whence they know 
not’ (Pickthall). Clearly al-Junaid had this text in mind, with its reference to God's istidraj; 
a term with which the Süfis were very familiar; see for instance Hujwiri (tr. Nicholson), 224. 

3 ACB 20 (= Mahfuz 77, Rosen 55 with variants) : 

dle dhe!‏ وبلكه GS‏ يكسر خوابى و Slt‏ وفريبى ودميست 
аА, see Parhang-i Nafisi, тт, 2557-8 :‏ = فر يب For‏ 
فريب: عشوه و مكر و غافل شدگی از روى خدعه و غافل SaS‏ بطور خدعه الخ. 
Zaehner, HM M, 97.‏ 4 
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the last of which is also reported as a separate saying. Now subhanî, “ Glory 
be to ше”, is absolutely blasphemous to Muslim ears, and nothing remotely 
comparable is recorded of any of the Süfis who preceded Abii Yazid, and once 
again we find the explanation of it in a Hindu source: for the Sanskrit equiva- 
lent of these words occurs in the Brhatsannyésa Upanisad, where we read 
mahyam eva namo namah, “ Homage, homage to те”? 1 

I am not qualified to determine whether the Sanskrit word translated by 
Professor Zaehner as ‘homage’ has in fact any correspondence in meaning 
with the Arabic subhàn, but I would have thought that the similarity was 
somewhat remote. It is not necessary to quote the lengthy dictionary explana- 
tions of the grammatical formation and signification of subhdn, except to stress, 
what Professor Zaehner has implied, that its use is otherwise confined to the 
Almighty in the Qur'üàn and in Muslim religious literature. (Lane, т, 1291, 
quotes a verse of al-A'shà which is a good instance of the application of subhan, 
as a synonym of 'ajab"^, to an admired human being; but this usage is not 
relevant to Abū Yazid’s subháni.) 

The discussion of subhanî by Professor L. Massignon ? renders it superfluous 
to rehearse arguments which have already long since been put forward well 
and cogently. The attempt to find a Hindu source for this celebrated shath 
seems so unlikely as not to call for further discussion. 

A few words need to be added about the phrase translated by Professor 


Zaehner as ‘I am the Lord Most High’. In fact the Arabic is الأعلى‎ ВЕ ر‎ Uls 
i.e. ‘I am my Lord Most High ’—a significant difference. Professor Massignon, 
quoting a different and still unpublished source, gives the saying in the form 
* Је suis votre Seigneur Suprême ' which he correctly identifies with the words 
put into Pharaoh's mouth in Qur'àn LXXIX, 24.4 Professor Zaehner, who 
has apparently overlooked Professor Massignon's citation, consequent upon 
his own mistranslation has missed the subtle significance of the change made 
by Abū Yazid from the Qur’anic ‘ your Lord’ to ‘my Lord’. The phrase (the 
Qur’anic echo would certainly not be lost on his auditors and later commentators) 
is surely just another expression of Abü Yazid's sense of absolute self-naughting 
in the ecstatic moment of realizing that only God truly exists.5 


1 jbid., 98. 

2 Massignon, Essai, 249-51, with literature there quoted. Zaehner’s argument that subhani 
was the whole of the original saying and that mà a'zama sha'ni was a later addition, because 
al-Sarraj is our earliest source and he only gives subhanî, is somewhat invalidated by the fact 
that Abi Talib al-Makki, who died only eight years after al-Sarráj, quotes the saying in its full 
form (Qt al-qulüb, 11, 75). 

5 Zaehner, Н.И M, 98, see al-Sahlaji, 68, 103. 

^ Massignon, Hssat, 249. 

5 A further examination is necessary of Professor Zaehner's contention (HM M, 113) that 
< it 18 quite plain that he (i.e. Abū Yazid) claimed to be God in all respects’; the issue is tied up 
with the interpretation of the Süfi doctrine of fang’, which I hope to re-examine on a future 
occasion. 
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3 
anta, dhaka = tat tvam asi? 


Professor Zaehner cites in support of his Vedantin thesis the well-known 
description by Abū Yazid of his colloquy with God." This is how he translates 
the narrative ? : 

Abii Yazid is reported to have said [Sarraj tells us]: ‘Once [God] 
raised me up and placed me before him, and said to me: “ О Abū Yazid, 
verily my creation longs to see thee”. And I said: “ Adorn me with thy 
unity and clothe me in thine I-ness and raise me up unto thy oneness, 
so that when thy creatures see me, they may say: ‘ We have seen thee 
(i.e. God) and thou art that’. Yet I (Abū Yazid) will not be there at all ”. 
Since this version contains an inaccuracy as a crucial point, it will be 

convenient to reproduce the original text. 


رفعنى مر فأقامنى بين يديه وقال لی يا أبا يزيد إن" خلق оа‏ أن يروك فقلت 
زیی بوحدانيتك Gall‏ أنانيتك وارفعنى إلى أحديتك حتی إذا رآنى خلقك قالوا 
رأيناك فتكون أنت ذاك ولا أكون هناك. 


Professor Zaehner comments: ‘Here there is one phrase— Thou art 
that"—that is wholly unintelligible in the context. So unintelligible is it 
indeed that Nicholson, rather than commit himself to writing what seemed 
to him nonsense, translated : “ and that only Thou mayst be there, notI”.... 
The pronoun “that” (dhaka), of course, is never used in Arabic to mean 
“God”. If a pronoun is used, it is always huwa [sic], “he”. Nicholson’s 
mistranslation of the phrase is proof enough that the phrase “ Thou art that” 
in the context is wholly unintelligible. The pronoun “ that” (tat), however, 15 
regularly used in Sanskrit as a synonym for Brahman.... “ That”, indeed, 
for the Hindu is the normal way of referring to Brahman as the Absolute, 
and the phrase takünu anta dhaka is, in fact, a literal translation of the famous 
phrase of the Chandogya Upanisad, tat йат asi . . 23 

However inadequate Nicholson’s version of this narrative may have been, 
Professor Zaehner is astray if he supposes that he was the first to notice the 
unusual nature of the phrase anta dhàka. I had myself translated it ‘Thou 
wilt be That ’, but do not claim any originality in doing so; I was merely 
following the lead given long ago by that great Master of Süfism, Louis 
Massignon, whose version of the story is as follows 5 : 


1 al-Sarráj, 382 (p. 461 in the Cairo edition). 

? Zaebner, HMM, 94; cf. MSP, 162, where the version is slightly different and at one point 
more accurate. 

3 Zaehner, HMM, 94-5. 

4 Revelation and reason in Islam, 95. 

5 Essai, 248. 
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Il me ravit une fois, et, me plaçant devant Lui, me dit: ‘O Aboü 
Yazid! Mes créatures désirent te voir’. Et je Lui dis: ‘ embellis-moi 
de Ton unicité, revéts-moi de Ton ipséité et ravis-moi en Ta monéité, 
afin que, lorsque Tes créatures me verront, elles disent: “ Nous T’avons 
уц”, que Tu sois cela, que je ne sois plus la!’ 

In his translation of the crucial passage Professor Zaehner has apparently 
failed to notice the significance of the particle fa, which here as often indicates 
causality." His version, ‘so that when thy creatures see me, they may say: 
* We have seen thee (i.e. God) and thou art that". Yet I (Abū Yazid) will 
not be there at all’, is therefore incorrect. As Massignon saw, the comment of 
God's creatures is confined to ‘ Nous T'avons vu’, and the rest of the narrative 
reports Abii Yazid's own concluding response to God. 

We come now to the categorical statement that ‘the pronoun “ that" 
(dhaka), of course, is never used in Arabic to mean “God”. If a pronoun 
is used, it is always Миша, “he” ’. If this assertion were true it would admittedly 
carry much weight, and lend plausible substance to the equally magisterial 
* the phrase takinu anta, dhàka is, in fact, a literal translation of . . . tat tvam 
asi’. But the Qur'&n itself establishes precedent for the use of the pronoun 
dhà (this is the basic form, the -ka being of course, like variant forms, a particle 
of ' allocution . . . relating to an object that is distant, or, accord. to general 
opinion. to that which occupies a middle place between the near and the 


ows 5 - 

distant'?) with reference to God. I cite Qur'àn ут, 95: E لكم‎ T phrase 
repeated at vr, 102, x, 3, xxxv, 14, xxxix, 8, XL, 64, 66, xui, 8. There would 
thus appear to be no lack of evidence for the use in Arabic of the pronoun 
‘that’ in reference to God. It would appear (whilst noticing the rhetorical 
rhyme between dhàka and hundka, picking up the earlier ra'aináka, and 
observing the balance between this triple rhyme and the triple rhyme wahdani- 
yatika-ananiyataka-ahadiyatika), that Abū Yazid was intending to say no more 
than that ' that? which the creatures were seeing (in ‘a middle place between 
the near and the distant") was God, and that Abū Yazid had ceased to exist 
as a contingent entity apart from God. If this interpretation is correct, then 
there is no need to drag the Sanskrit tat tvam asi into the arena. 


4 
Abi ‘Ali al-Sindi 
Other instances of Professor Zaehner’s confident derivation of phrases 
credited to Abū Yazid from Vedantin sources might be similarly scrutinized, 


and some measure of their validity reduced. But to do this would involve 
undue prolongation of this paper, and I will finally invite attention once again 


1 W. Wright, Arabic grammar, 1, 291; Lane, Lexicon, 1, 2321. 
2 Lane, Lexicon, 1, 947. 
3 Examples are given on pp. 98-106 of HMM. 
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to the mysterious figure of the man called Abii ‘Ali al-Sindi. First I must quote 
from Professor Zaehner. 

R. A. Nicholson long ago pointed out that Abi Yazid of Bistàm might 
have derived his quite new doctrine of fand, by which he understood the 
total destruction of the empirical self in God, from his teacher, Abū ‘Ali 
al-Sindi! This view, which was hotly defended by Max Horten, has recently 
been rejected as not proven by Professor A. J. Arberry.? We must, then, 
once again re-examine the evidence presented both from the Hindu and the 
Muslim side. 

Nicholson maintained that the fact that Abü Yazid's reputed master 
was a man from Sind accounted for the doctrines in Abū Yazid’s recorded 
sayings which seemed to him to be ‘ certainly ' of Indian origin.? Arberry, 
however, considers that the term ‘Sindi’ may refer to a village called. 
Sind in Khorasan which is recorded by the geographer Yaqiit. Theoretically, 
of course, it might, but it is rather difficult to believe that the Sind referred 
to is any other than the province of that name. However that may be, iv 
would seem that this Abū ‘Ali was a convert to Islam from another religion. 
for Abū Yazid says of him : ‘I used to keep company with Abū ‘Ali al-Sindi 
and I used to show him how to perform the obligatory duties of Islam, 
and in exchange he would give me instruction in the divine unity (tawhid) 
and in the ultimate truths (hag@’tq)’. Abi Yazid, then, represents himself 
as learning the ‘ ultimate truths’ about the divine unity from a man who 
did not even know how to perform the obligatory duties of a Muslim. I 
seems, then, fairly clear that this man, Abi ‘Ali al-Sindi, was 8 
from another faith.* 

The crucial text here translated by Professor Zaehner is the oft-quoted 
passage from al-Sarraj, the Arabic of which is as follows. 


Le a2 cS el de LF عبرت‎ be a aay elei ap of Ulis 
ما يقيم به فرضه وكان يعلّمنى التوحيد والحقائق صرفاً.‎ 


The phrase translated by Professor Zaehner as ‘I used to show him how to 
perform the obligatory duties of Islam’ has been interpreted by Professor 
Н. Ritter as meaning that Abū Yazid ‘had to teach [al-Sindi] the Kur’an verses 
necessary for prayer ’.6 This interpretation was doubtless influenced by the brie? 


1 R. А, Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, 17. 

? RRI, 90. My intention was to suspend judgment pending more substantial proof, rather 
than to ‘ reject as not proven ’. 

з Mystics of Islam, loc. cit. In his much later Idea of personality in Sijfism, 27, Nicholson 
appears to regard Abii Yazid as introducing Persian, and more specifically Shi‘ite, thought into 
Süfism rather than, as he held formerly, Vedanta. 

5 Zaehner, HM M, 93-4. 

5 al-Sarraj, 177 (p. 235 of the Cairo edition). 

$ Encyclopaedia of Islam (new edition), 1, 162. 
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notice of Abi ‘Ali al-Sindi, drawn from a still unpublished work of Rüzbihàn 
al-Bagli given by Jami in his Nafahat al-uns, a reference seemingly over- 
looked by Professor Zaehner.? 


در شرح شطحيات شيخ روزبهان بقلى آورده است كه وى از أستادان b‏ يزيد 
است با يزيد كويد كه من از بو على de‏ فنا در توحيد می آموختم وابو de‏ از من 
الحمد وقل هو الله. 


The words of Abii Yazid as given by al-Sarráj are perhaps a little more 
subtle than Professor Zaehner's translation of them suggests. There seems to 
be an intended contrast between the talgin of the rites and duties of a Muslim 
which Abū Жала imparted, and the ta lm which he received in return. The 
verb lagqana connotes ‘making to understand’ according to the lexicons,? 
specifically * making to understand of a thing that which one had not under- 
stood before". (By Abü Yazid's time the term mulaqqin had hardly yet acquired 
the specific meaning of ‘elementary teacher’ which later attached to 1,4 
much less the curious office of ‘ instructor of the dead’ 5; though talgin had 
already come to denote prompting a dying man to recite the shaháda,9 but 
this is scarcely relevant.) If Bagli's version is conflated with that of al-Sarraj, 
then perhaps опе is justified in speculating that what Abū Yazid meant was 
that he instructed (the tense of the verb suggests an extended course of teaching) 
Abū ‘Ali in the exegesis of Sura 1 and Sura cxi of the Qurān; and it is 
interesting, in view of what Abii ‘Ali is said to have taught Abi Yazid in return, 
to remember that Sura cxu is sometimes known as the Sura of Tauhid. (Since 
the two Suras together run to no more than eleven very short verses, a course of 
teaching would surely not be required if all that was involved was a parrot- 
fashion getting by heart so that a new convert might take his place in the ranks 
of prayer.) Professor Zaehner’s presumption that Abii ‘Ali came to Abū Yazid 
as a convert from another religion is no more than a presumption. My own 
presumption, which is also no more than a presumption, is that Abū Yazid 
took Abi ‘Ali, a village Muslim of little or no formal education, through the 
religious and legalistic meaning of the ritual and common duties of Islam, 
and to his surprise discovered in his pupil a mastery of the ‘real’ and mystic 
apprehension of God. If this guess is right, then Abū ‘Ali would belong to a 


1 Sharh al-Shathiyàt, an edition of which is promised by Professor Н. Corbin; see his Le 
Jasmin des fidèles d'amour, 85. Baqli died in 606/1209. 

2 Jimi, Nafahat al-uns (Teheran, 1958), 57. 

3 Lisan al-‘Arab, хуп, 275. 

4 So e.g. Brockelmann, GAL, п, 92. 

5 See Lane, Manners and customs, 1st ed., п, 302. 

6 Ibn Qutaiba, “уйт al-akhbàr, 1, 311; cf. Dozy, Supplément, тт, 545. 
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type of simple saint, intuitively privy to the divine secrets, which is by no 
means uncommon in Süfi hagiography.! 


1 Even if it is conceded that Abū 'Ali's nisba refers to the province of Sind, this by no means 
implies that he was originally a Hindu, as will be realized by examining the names of those persons 
recorded as bearing the nisha al-Sindi. Many descendants of the original Arab conquerors of 
Sind, accomplished by as early as 713, would have called themselves al-Sindi. The traditionist 
Najih b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, known as Abi Ma'shar al-Madani, a cliert of ihe. Вапа Hashim 
and said to be of Himyante stock, was called al-Sindi; he quoted on the authority of, among 
others, Sa‘id b. al-Musaiyib al-Madani (d. 94/713), was a favourite of the caliph al-Mahdi, was 
illiterate for all his pretended learning, and died in 170/787 (see Yaqiit, Mu‘jam al-buldan, 
v, 151-2 ; Ibn Hajar, T'ahdhib al-Tahdhid, x, 419-22 ; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, 1, 278, 
who states that he was called al-Sindi as a lagab bi'l-dadd, being white-skinned). His son Abū 
‘Abd al-Malik Muhammad, whom al-Mahdi sent from Medina to Baghdad, was also called 
al-Madani al-Sindi (al-Sam‘ani, Kitab al-Ansáb, fol. 314a) though he obviously had no connexion 
whatever with Sind. The poet Abii ‘Ata’, a panegyrist of both the Umaiyads and the early 
Abbasids, was called al-Sindi after his father Yasar who was a foreigner and could not speak 
correct Arabic (see Abu 'l-Faraj, Kitab al-Aghani, xvi, 81-7). The traditionist Abi Muhammad 
Raja’ al-Sindi, who died in 221/836, also bore the nisba al-Nis&büri (see T'ahdhib al-Tahdhib, 
Im, 267) which takes him a long way from Sind; his son and grandson, who followed the same 
learned profession, also called themselves al-Sindi (Kitab al-Ansab, fol. 314a). The famous 
poet and wit Kushajim (d. 360/971), whose proper name was Mahmiid b. Husain, was also 
known as al-Sindi after his ancestor al-Sindi b. Sahak who was bridge-guard at Baghdad during 
the reign of Hariin al-Rashid (al-Sam'üni, loc. cit.); his immediate provenance was Ramla 
in Palestine (Shadharat al-dhahab, тїї, 38). The foregoing examples perhaps suffice to demonstrate 
how hazardous it is to conclude that а man of Abū Yazid's period was a native of Sind and а 
convert from Hinduism because he bore the nisba al-Sindi. 
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1. Analysis of al-Jabartt’s account 

Al-Jabarti’s chronicle, ‘Ajab al-athar filtarajim wa’l-akhbar formally 
begins with the year 1100/1688-9 (p. 24 of the first volume of the Bülàq edition). 
He precedes his annals, however, with an introduction, of which the last part 
(p. 20, line 23-р. 24, line 4) is concerned with Ottoman Egypt from the time of 
the conquest by Selim I to the beginning of the twelfth Hijri century. 

This concluding portion of the introduction is by no means a systematic 
synopsis of events; it is indeed remarkable for the almost total absence of 
historical data. Its composite nature is indicated both by the heterogeneity 
of its contents, and by its varied styles of composition, which alternate between 
saj‘ and ordinary prose. Its component parts are as follows : 

(A) p. 20, lines 23-33 This is written in prose and comprises : 

p. 20, lines 23-27 (а) A brief note on the conquest of Egypt by Selim І, 
citing Ibn Tyas, al-Qaram4ni, Ibn Zunbul, and others 
not named as detailed authorities for the period. 

р. 20, lines 27-33 (b) A short account of the dispositions made by Selim 
in Egypt, including his pardon to the Circassians and 
his confirmation of existing wagfs, stipends, and other 
financial arrangements. 

(B) p. 20, line 33-p. 21, A eulogy of Sultan Siileyman I, followed by a eulogy 

line 11 of the rule of the Ottoman sultans in the heyday of 

the Empire. This is in saj‘. 

(C) p. 21, lines 11-23 Ап anecdote concerning the appearance of corruption 
in the Ottoman Empire, in which the actors are Sultan 
Selim II and Shamsi Pasha al-‘Ajami. The anecdote 
is taken from al-Ishàqi, and is in prose. 

(D) р. 21, line 23-p. 23, A long passage in saj“ comprising : 

line 19 

р. 21, lines 28-27 (а) Reflections on the above anecdote, concluding 
with a line of verse. 

1 I should like to express my gratitude to the authorities of the Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris, the Nationalbibliothek, Vienna, the Bodleian Library, Cambridge University Library, 
and the British Museum, for making available to me, by microfilms and otherwise, the material 


discussed in this article. I wish also to thank Professor Lewis for some helpful comments, and 
Dr. W. ‘Arafat for suggestions on points of translation. 
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р. 21, lines 28-81 (5) The appearance of the Faqariyya and Qàsimiyya 
à factions in Ottoman Egypt ; and their connexion with 

the factions of Sa‘d and Harám. 
р. 21, line 31-p. 23, (c) An anecdote of the origin of the Fagàriyya and 


line 19 Qasimiyya in the time of Selim I concluding with a 
line of verse. 
(E) p. 23, line 20-p. 24, A passage in prose comprising : 
line 4 


р. 23, lines 20-29 (а) An alternative anecdote of the origin of the 
Fagariyya and Qasimiyya in а.н. 1050. 

р. 23, lines 29-83 (b) An account of their distinctive insignia. 

р. 23, line 22-p. 24, (c) A list of the Faqàri and Qasimi beys at the 

line 4 beginning of the twelfth Hirt century. 


AlJabarti is extremely reticent about his sources for this period. His 
allusion to Ibn lyàs, al-Qaram&ni, and Ibn Zunbul as authorities for the 
Ottoman conquest lacks weight, since his account of this event is so brief 
that it precludes the identification of sources. His use of al-Ishàqi will be 
considered below. Speaking of his sources, he says (p. 6, lines 20-24) : 


‘After search and investigation, I found only some quires written 
by some common soldiers, which were incorrectly composed, ill arranged 
and planned, and rendered thin by the lack of correct expressions in some 
of the occurrences. I obtained a history of these kinds, but on the whole 
in good order, by a person called Ahmad Chelebi b. ‘Abd al-Ghani, beginning 
with the time when the House of ‘Uthmān gained possession of Egypt, and 
ending like the others we have mentioned in А.н. 1150.’ 

This chronicle, he states, was subsequently lost. 


2. The literary chronicles 

Two types of chronicle were produced in Egypt during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which we may denote respectively the literary and 
popular chronicles. The literary chronicles are written in an Arabic which, 
although pedestrian and sometimes ungrammatical, implies a background of 
some literary education. These are chronicles of the ‘ sultan-pasha’ type!: 
their main framework, that is to say, is provided by the reigns of the Ottoman 
sultans and the viceroyalties of their pashas in Egypt. Within this framework 
the treatment of events is annalistic. Although these chronicles are sometimes 
copious, especially in their later parts, where the writers are dealing with the 
events of their own lifetimes, they make little attempt to explain the causes 
behind developments. The reader feels that they are descriptions from the 
outside, and he often lacks a key to the motives of the actors in the narrative. 


1 See my article, ^ The beylicate in Ottoman Egypt during the seventeenth century ’, BSOAS, 
xxiv, 2, 1961, 215. 
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One such literary chronicle, which was known to al-Jabarti, is the Kitab 
akhbàr al-uwal fi man tasarrafa fi Misr min arbab al-duwal of Muhammad 
"Abd al-Mu‘ti al-Ishaqi Professor Ayalon has commented that ‘ as al-Isháqi's 
chronicle ends in the year 1033/1623-4, it could hardly be of much use to 
al-Jabarti'. While this is true of the main body of al-Jabarti's chronicle, 
it does not apply to the introductory material. Furthermore it is very probable 
that al-Jabarti had access to a recension of al-Ishagi which continued the 
narrative of events down to a later date than that of the versions that have 
been printed. 

One recension of this kind is extant today in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(MS arabe 1854). Its nucleus, an account of the Ottoman rulers since the 
beginning of the dynasty and, from the time of Selim I, of the viceroys of Egypt, 
corresponds to chapters ix and x of the printed versions, although the material 
has been rearranged, so that the notices of the viceroys follow immediately 
on those of the sultans, and some additional material has been included. In 
this Paris recension the chronicle is continued down to 1084/1673, but the later 
portion cannot be by al-Ishàqi, who died in 1060/1650. There is a slight indica- 
tion that al-Jabarti used the text represented by this Paris recension. In his 
first volume, р. 91, line 12, he states that (89) Ridwan Bey * died in А.н. 1065. 
This is the date given by the Paris recension, whereas other chronicles place 
the death in Jumada II 1066. The event, of course, falls outside the standard 
versions of al-Ishaqi. 

Al-Jabarti's use of al-Ishaqi’s chronicle is established by his own statement 
that the anecdote of Selim П and Shamsi Pasha (Passage C) is derived from 
that source. The story is not found in the Paris recension, but appears in 
the standard versions as printed. It may be noted, in passing, that al-Jabarti’s 
phraseology is closer to the text of the Cairo edition of 1286/1869 than to that 
of 1296/1879.5 It is possible that al-Jabarti's account of Selim I’s pardon of 


1 Several editions of al-Isháqi's chronicle have been published in Cairo. See Brockelmann, 
GAL, Suppl., п, 407 (the list is not complete). 

2 David Ayalon, ‘The historian al-Jabarti and his background’, BSOAS, хх, 2, 1960, 
р. 222, n. 3. 

з The chronicle is anonymous and lacks a title. That it is a recension of al-Ishàqi's chronicle 
is evident from a companson of its text with the printed versions. On f. 110b, the author speaks 
of himself as Muhammad b. Ishaq. 

4 Numbers prefixed to names of seventeenth-century beys refer to notices ш my article 
‘The beylicate ın Ottoman Egypt during the seventeenth century’, BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 
229-48. 

5 The criteria are : 

(1) Al-Jabarti’s use of the word خلخلة‎ (p. 21, line 15), which corresponds to the reading 


in the 1286 version, as against the 1296 version, which reads H=. 

(ii) Al-Jabarti’s phrase تعجل‎ Y بادشاه‎ L (p. 21, line 21). Here the 1286 version reads 
des ريا بادشاهم لا‎ and the 1296 version All Lel jew Y. It may further be 
noted that the turcicism بأدشاهم‎ is retained in a British Museum manuscript of 


al-Jabarti (MS Add. 26042, Vol. 1, f. 21a), thus bringing al-Jabarti’s text still closer 
to that of the 1286 version of al-Ishügi. 
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. the Circassians and confirmation of their financial privileges (Passage A (b!) 
may be derived from another anecdote, the legend of Selim, Kha’ir Bey, ani 
Yünus Pasha (see below, р. 49), which is recounted by al-Ish&qi as historicel 
evidence for the rights of the neo-Mamluks. 

Since al-Jabarti was acquainted with the chronicle of al-Isháqi, both in its 
original form and, probably, in a continuation, a further question arises. Why 
did al-Jabarti fail to draw on al-Ishaqi’s abundant data on early Ottoman 
Egypt for his introduction ? To this problem we shall return in the concluding 
section of this article. 


3. The popular chronicles 

These are chronicles composed by persons of little or no literary education 
for the primary purpose of entertainment. They form a single family, in which 
the same basic material is presented in several recensions. They are all eighteenth 
century in date, and have no known predecessors in the historical writing cf 
the seventeenth century. All begin, after a short introduction, with the opening 
of the twelfth Hijri century. Although their construction shows traces of the 
'sultan-pasha' framework, this is not stressed (e.g. by short accounts af 
the acts of the sultans) as in the literary chronicles. In style, they are charac- 
terized by abrupt, colloquial, often highly ungrammatical sentences, stages 
in the narrative being marked by recurrent clichés, such as wa-idha bi ..., 
wa-l-narja! da... . 

The impression produced on the reader is that the chronicles are funds- 
mentally the records of colloquial, oral narrations. This impression is heightened 
by other characteristics. In contrast with the literary chronicles, their dating +s 
sparse and imprecise. The variants of phraseology among the chronicles are 
so great as to suggest different narrations of a common theme, of which the 
principal incidents and framework were fixed by a traditional model, rather 
than recensions of a written original. The narrative abounds in the alleged 
speeches of the actors : these should probably be regarded rather as a narrator's 
device than as authentic records. There is also some evidence of the transpos-- 
tion of events in order to heighten the dramatic effect. 

Thus these popular chronicles are probably less reliable than the literary 
chronicles as sources for reconstructing the order of events. In one respec’, 
however, they are of great value. They were composed, as far as can te 
discovered, by soldiers for the entertainment of their comrades. While the 
interest of their narrators is limited to the doings of the military grandees 
and the Seven Corps of the Ottoman garrison, a narrower field than that of tke 
literary chroniclers, they afford us a greater depth of insight into the motives 
of the actors, and the significance of events. In sum, the popular chronicles 
may supply the missing key to the more sober factual accounts of the literary 
chronicles. 

This family of eighteenth-century chronicles may be designated as tke 
Damurdashi Group (short reference, D Group), since Brockelmann ascribes 
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them to a certain Ahmad al-Damurdàshi, who held the post of káhya of the 
‘Azeban Corps. This ascription is in fact made in only a single manuscript 
of the group, that in the British Museum, the others being anonymous. To 
the D Group also belongs the chronicle composed by Mustafa b. Ibrahim 
al-Maddàh al-Qinali, which Brockelmann lists as an independent work. Al- 
Qinali speaks of himself as ‘ the retainer of the late Hasan Agha of ‘Azeban 
Damurdashi’. I have not yet discovered the relationship between the Agha 
Hasan al-Damurdashi and the Káhya Ahmad al-Damurdashi. 

Ihave examined the following D Group manuscripts : 

(i) Маўта latif (DQ), the Qinali manuscript in the Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna (MS Hist. Osm. 38). This goes down to 1152/1739, and was brought 
from Egypt in 1829. Tt probably represents the primitive form of the narrative. 
(GAL, xt, 299; Suppl., п, 410.) ' 

(ii) Kitab (Majmū‘) al-durra al-mungüna f$ 100061“ [sic] al-Kindna (DO). 
An anonymous manuscript in the Bodleian Library (MS Bruce 43). It goes 
down to 1168/1754-5, and must have been written before 1773, when James 
Bruce, its purchaser, left Egypt. (Not in GAL.) 

(iti) Majmü' al-durra al-munsana fi waqaW [sic] al-Kinána (DC). An 
anonymous and incomplete manuscript in Cambridge University Library 
(MS Add. 2787). Apart from slight verbal differences this is identical with 
DO, and does not require separate consideration in this article. (GAL, Suppl., 
п, 411.) 

(iv) Al-Durra al-musana fi akhbar al-Kinéna (DL). The manuscript, 
ascribed to Ahmad al-Damurdashi, is in the British Museum (MS Or. 1073-4). 
Tt goes down to 1169/1756, and was copied in 1215/1800 from an earlier manu- 
script. It shows marked differences from DO/DC. (GAL, п, 300.) 


4. The Fagariyya and Qasimiyya in the D Group chronicles and al-Jabart 

Near the opening of each of the four D Group chronicles occur passages 
which exhibit a mutual resemblance, and also a resemblance to al-Jabarti’s 
account of the Faqariyya and Qasimiyya (E) : 


(a) The account in DQ 
This is the simplest account, and runs as follows : 


Las X ورعية‎ Ob ey كانت اهل مصر من قديم الزمان فرقتين عساكر‎ [8а] 
[sic] البيضا تبعى والحمرا كليبى زغبى وهلالى قلاووی وبيبرسى الى دولت‎ Le xb, 
de نصرها الله تعالى فقارى سعد قاسمى حرام فرقتين فى بعضهم‎ ОР ال‎ 
العارات‎ Cae والقاسمى‎ DELL واحدة الفقارى يبوى‎ [two doubtful words] 
ااا کے اما الوكين‎ а اقاس‎ сй رفون‎ a jd. one ДАР ЖЫ, 
موكب الباشا بالمزاريق المشالة قدام السناجق والاغاوات واختيارية‎ Ul, المحفل الشريف‎ 
امر معروف بيهم‎ АДА الاوجاقات الفقارى مزراقه برمانة والقاسمى مزراقه‎ 
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* From ancient times the people of Egypt, soldiery, Arabs, and civilians [or 
“peasantry ’] were two parties: white flag and red flag. The white 8 
Tubba^, and the red Kulaybi: Zughbi and Hilali; Qala'üni and Baybarsi ; 
until the time of the House of “оар (may God Most High grant it victory), 
when the two parties became Faqfri-Sa‘d and Q&simi-Haràm.! [Doubtful 
phrase]... The Faqàári loves retainers,? and the Qasimi loves buildings. The 
people of Cairo would recognize the Еадатї and the Qasimi in processions, 
whether the Pilgrimage (?) ? procession or the procession of the Pasha, by the 
javelins borne in front of the beys, the aghas, and the senior officers of the Corps. 
The javelins of the Faqàri had a knob, and the javelins of the Qasimi had a 
disc (?): the circumstance was known amongst them.’ 


(b) The account in DO and DC 
These give a variant account of the factions as follows : 


[DO: 2а; DC: 2b]‏ كانت اهل مصر ستاجق [صناجق ЮС:‏ واغاوات والسبعة 
اجاقات فرقتين راية بيضا عن التبع didi‏ وراية Le‏ عن كليب اخوا [sie]‏ الزير 
[الوزير : [DC‏ سعد وحرام فقارى وقاسمى 


° And the people of Egypt, beys, aghas, and the Seven Regiments, were two 
factions: a white flag for Ње Yamani Tubba‘, and a red flag for Kulayb, 
the brother of al-Zir [DC : al-wazir]*; ба‘ and Haram, Faqārī and Qasimi.’ 
In the lines that follow, the statement in DQ that ‘ the Fagari loves retainers, 
and the Qasimi loves buildings’ is replaced by the anecdote, too long to quote 


1 This list of factions and its counterparts in DO and DL are of considerable interest. The 
Whites and Reds were also factions in Syria, where they were equated respectively with Yamani 
and Qaysi. In the present passage, Tubba'i is equivalent to Yamüni (cf. DO), hence Kulaybi 
isQaysi. DO states that Kulayb was the brother of ‘al-Zir’, i.e. Yazid, and DL gives the polariza- 
tion White/Husayni versus Red/Yazidi. This is presumably а traditional memory of Umayyad- 
*Alid hostility. The Zughbiyya and Hilaliyya are tribes in the Romance of Abū Zayd; ef. 
Lane, Modern Egyptians (Everyman ей.), 400. Qala'üni and Baybarsi are presumably factions of 
the Mamluk sultanate. Hence we get the two faotions in their successive embodiments as 
follows : 

White flag: Tubba‘i/Yamini = Husayni = Zughbi = Qala'üni = Sa‘d = Akrî(?) = Faqüri 
Red flag: Kulaybi = Yazidi = Hilàli = Baybarsi = Натат = Qaysi = Qasimi ү 

2 The word translated ‘ retainers ’ is jiragat. Jiraq and its variant ishrag represent the Turkish 
çirak/çirağ, which has the primary sense of ‘ apprentice ', but formerly the further meaning of 
* & person brought up as 2 servant in a great house and subsequently set up in life, usually by 
being married off ’ (Alderson and tz, Concise Oxford Turkish dictionary, Oxford, 1959, sub voce). 
See also D. Ayalon, ' Studies in al-Jabarti’, JESHO, тп, 3, 1960, 321-2, where a distinction is 
made between mamlüks and ishragat. 


3 The phrase الموكب المحفل الشريف‎ (cf. DO/DC below, fit! (موكب‎ is not otherwise known 
to me. I have tentatively translated it as ‘ the Pilgrimage procession ' since the annual departure 
of the Mahmil to Mecca and the arrival of a new viceroy were the regular occasions for state 
processions. The epithet al-Sharif also suggests a connexion with the Holy Cities (al-Haramayn 
al-Sharifayn). . 

а "The reading is corrupt in both DO and DC. Read (following DL) يزيد‎ Yazid. 
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here, of the Feast of Zayn al-Faqir.! The gist of this anecdote is that Qasim 
Bey the Defterdàr, the eponym of the Qasimiyya, lavished his wealth on building 
a great hall, and invited the Amir al-Hajj Zayn al-Faqàr Bey,? to a feast there. 
In due course Zayn al-Faqar invited Qasim to a feast in his own house, and 
summoned all his retainers to attend. A great concourse of grandees was 
present when the two beys sat down to eat, and Qasim wished to wait until 
they were also seated. But Zayn al-Faqgàr replied, ‘They will eat after us ; 
they are all my Mamluks. When I die, they will remain to ask for mercy for 
me. Will your hall speak, and ask for mercy for you? Wealth is squandered 
in stone and mud’. 

The passage concludes with a description of the insignia of the two factions, 
similar to that in DQ: . | 
الكيرة والجودة عند الفقارية والمال والبخل عند القاسمية‎ (DO: 2b; DC: 4a] 
وکنا نعرف الفقارى والقاسمى ى موكب الباشا او موكب المحفل مزارق الفقارى‎ 

برمانة ومزارق القاسمى А‏ 

‘The Еадагіууа had numbers and generosity, and the Qasimiyya had wealth 
and miserliness. We used to recognize the Faqari and the Qasimi in the Pasha's 
procession or the Pilgrimage (?) procession [because] the javelins of the Faqari 
had a knob, and the javelins of the Qasimî had a dise (2).’ 

The narrator then gives a list of the Faqàri and Qasimi beys in the time of 
Hasan Pasha IV. 


(c) The account in DL 


This resembles the expanded account given by DO/DC. It begins as 
follows : 


[5a]‏ وكانت 3( ابامه دولة مصر ىق فرقتين سعد وحرام v‏ وکلیسی 
[حسينى [supply‏ ويزيدى الحسیی sb‏ بيضا واليزيدى GS b Le «b‏ ]1[ 
وقيسى وكنا نعرف سعد وحرام من SUM‏ رمانة سعد يجلبة مدورة ومزارق نصف 
حرام ide‏ من غير Bly‏ وما كان ظهر فقارى وقاسمى nat‏ عسكر وعربان وقرى 
d NI‏ دولة ال Olde‏ 

1 The provenance of this anecdote is obscure. It is recounted in Le Mascrier, Description 
* del Égypte, Paris, 1735, 176*-7* and so must have been in circulation by the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Le Mascrier, however, does not give the names of the beys, which suggests that 
the story may have been a folk-tale, subsequently linked by the D Group chroniclers with the 
eponyms of the Faqariyya and Qasimiyya. 

2 The form Zayn al-Fagàr for Dhu'l-Fagàr is found throughout these passages in the D Group 
chronicles. I am very doubtful whether the eponym Zayn/Dhü al-Faqàr ever existed. The first 
bey of this name mentioned іп the seventeenth century chronicles هد‎ (22) Dhu'l-Fagár Bey, 
who flourished in 1071/1660, after the epithet al-Zulfiqari/Fagári had already been applied to 
(89) Ridwan Bey (d. 1066/1656), who seems to have been the real founder of the Faqiriyya. 
Admittedly Muhibbt (Khulasat al-athar) says that Ridwan was a Mamluk of Dhu’l-Fagar, but 
Muhibbi 1s an alien writer, whose statement is unsupported. I suspect that Ridwan may himself 


have borne the name Dhu'l-Fagar as an epithet of honour, indicating his lnk with the White 
flag—Sa'd faction, which, as we have seen (p. 43, n. 1) had Husayni and hence ‘Alid traditions. 
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* And in his days [i.e. the viceroyalty of Baltaj: Hasan Pasha III at the end of 
the eleventh Hiri century] the government of Egypt was in two factions, 
Sad and Harám, Tubba‘ and Kulaybi, [supply Husayni] and Yazidi; the 
Husayni’s flag was white, and the Yazidi’s flag was red: and Акт (?) and 
Qaysi. And we used to recognize Sa‘d and Haram in the processions: the knob 
of Sa‘d had a circular disc (?), and the javelins of Nisf Haram had a disc (?) 
without a knob. And Faqàri and Qàsimi only appeared in Egypt among the 
soldiery, Arabs, and villages in the time of the House of ‘Uthman.’ 

The narrator then tells the story of the Feast of Zayn al-Fagàr, substantially 
as it is given in DO/DC, but with some difference of detail and considerable 
variations of phrasing. The passage concludes with an account of the insignia 
of the two factions, approximately repeating what has gone before : 


[ба]‏ وسمى من ذلك p gll‏ نصف سعد فقارى و سمى نصف حرام قاسمى 
وضرنا تغرف ى الواكب الفقارى والقاسمى من GM‏ لان الفقارى BM‏ الذى 
يكون قدامه ОБЛЫ‏ برمانة فهذا يكون فقارى واذا كان المزارق WE [6b]‏ من غير 

رمانة فيكون قاسمى 
And from that day [i.e. of the Feast of Zayn al-Faqàr] Nisf Sad was called‏ * 
Faqàri, and Nisf Haram Qàsimi. And we used to recognize the Faqàri and the‏ 
Qàsimi in the processions from the javelins; for the javelins that were in‏ 
front of the Faqari—if they had a knob, they were Faqari, and if the javelins‏ 
were with a disc (?) without a knob, they were Qàsimi.'‏ 


The narrator then gives a list of the Faqàri and Qasimi beys in the time of 
Hasan Pasha 111. ١ 


(d) Al-Jabarti’s prose account 

Now let us compare these accounts in the D Group with al-Jabarti's prose 
account (Passage Е; p. 23, line 20-р. 24, line 4). He begins by stating that 
‘the Qàsimiyya originate from Qasim Bey the Defterdàr, the retainer of 
Mustafa Bey, and the origin of the Fagàriyya is from Dhu'l-Faqàr Bey the 
Elder (al-Kabir) ; and the first appearance of this was from the year 1050—and 
God knows best the truth!’ He then proceeds to give the anecdote of the 
Feast of Dhu'l-Faqàr Bey, concluding with the words : 


0 . а - - 2 $ "s - ‚+ ue 
المال والبخل وكان‎ ces وكانت الفقارية موصوقة بالكيرة والكرم والقاسمية‎ 
الذى يتميز به احد الفرقتين من الآخر اذا ركبوا فى المواكب ان يكون بيرق الفقارى‎ 
АДФ ابيض ومزاريقه برمانة وبيرق القاسمية احمر ومزاريقه‎ 
1 Hasan Pasha III was the immediate predecessor of Hasan Pasha IV, whom DO mentions 
in the corresponding context. As one succeeded the other in 1099/1688, the divergence of the 
two chronicles here is unimportant. It will be noted that al-Jabarti seems to have been aware 


of a discrepancy, since he cautiously dates his list of the beys to the beginning of the twelfth 
Hijri century without naming a viceroy. 
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‘And the Faqàriyya were characterized by numbers and generosity, and the 
Qasimiyya by abundance of wealth and meanness. The means of distinguishing 
one of the factions from the other, when they rode in processions, was that 
the Fagari's flag was white, and his javelins had a knob, while the flag of 
Qàsimiyya was red, and his javelins had a disc (?).’ 

Al-Jabarti then gives a list of the Faqàüri and Qasimi beys at the beginning 
of the twelfth Hijri century. 

From the preceding examination of passages in the D Group chronicles 
and al-Jabarti, the following inferences may be made : 


(i) DQ represents the oldest form of the D Group chronicles, and the frame- 
work it supplied served as a basis for later augmented narrations or recensions. 

(ii) DO/DC and DL are both derived from DQ, but are sufficiently different 
in their phraseology to represent distinct lines of development, or the versions 
of different oral narrators. Of the two, DL is more colloquial and corrupt 
than DO/DC. · 

(11) Al-Jabarti’s account was derived from one of the expanded narratives, 
which prima facie appears to be one in the DO/DO line of development. This is 
indicated by Al-Jabarti's contrast between the numbers and generosity of the 
Faqariyya, and the wealth and meanness of the Qàsimiyya—a contrast found 
in DO/DC but not in DL. Furthermore, although the lists of beys in DL and 
al-Jabarti differ, the list given in DO/DC is identical with that in a British 
Museum manuscript of al-Jabarti1 On the other hand, al-Jabarti makes two 
statements which do not appear in the D Group narratives: that Qàsim Bey 
was the retainer of Mustafa Bey, and that the Faqàriyya and Qàsimiyya 
originated from the year 1050/1640-1.* 

We have now accounted for virtually all the prose passages in the portion 
of al-Jabarti's introduction dealing with Ottoman Egypt, and may summarize 
our conclusions, with reference to the analysis of the introduction on pp. 38-9 
above as follows : 


(A (a)) Authorities mentioned, but specific identification of sources not 
feasible. 

(A (b)) Source probably al-Ishaqi. 

(C) Reproduced from al-Isháqi. 

(E) Derived from a D Group chronicle, probably of the DO line. 

Two further points may be added. First, it seems reasonable to equate 
the 'quires written by some common soldiers', mentioned by al-Jabarti, 


1 BM MS Add. 26042. Vol. r, f. 24a. In the printed text, two names have been dropped 
(Sulayman Bey Dughri Јар and Husayn Bey Abū Yadak). Both DO and the MS of al-Jabarti 
state, erroneously, that there were nine Faqàri beys. 

? Neither of these statements is of much value historically. It is, however, possible that the 
eponym Qasim may be identified with (84) Qasim Bey, and his patron with (72) Koja Mustafa 
Bey. The precise dating of 1050 for the emergence of the two factions is misleading, but the 
usage Fagarryya-Qüsimiyys, superseding Sa‘d-Haram, seems to have crystallized about the 
middle decades of the eleventh Hijri century. 
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with the D group chronicles. From al-Jabarti’s phraseology, it is possible that 
he used more than one chronicle of this family." Secondly, al-Jabarti seems 
to have been influenced by the popular chronicles in starting his detailed 
narrative with the opening of the twelfth Hijri century, although a further 
influence may well have been the scope of al-Muradi’s biographical dictionary.” 

There remain for consideration the two passages in saj‘, B and D, to which 
we now turn. 


5. The saj‘ passages in al-Jabarti 

With regard to the first passage in saj‘, the eulogy of Sultan Süleymàn 
and of the Ottoman rulers in the heyday of the Empire (f? sadri dawlatihim), 
no problem of the identification of sources arises, since this is, superficially 
at least, a conventional piece of panegyric. 

Passage D is more complex. It contains al-Jabarti’s first account of the 
appearance of the Fagàriyya and Qàsimiyya, which is prefaced (D(b)) with 
the following remarks: : 

* And during the period of Ottoman rule, and their Egyptian viceroys 
and grandees, there appeared among the soldiery of Egypt a heathenish 
custom and devilish innovation? (sunna jahiliyya wa-bid'a shaytiniyya), 
which sowed worldliness (7220) * in them, and established contention 
among them. Therein they concurred with the base artisans, with their 
talk of Sa‘d and Haram. This was that the troops as a whole were divided 
into two divisions, and in their entirety became partisans of two parties, 
a faction called Faqäriyya, and another known as Qasimiyya.’ 

Al-Jabarti then gives a long story purporting to describe the origin of the 
two factions. This narrates that after Selim I had conquered Egypt, and 
proscribed the Circassians, he asked his courtiers if they knew of any survivors. 
Khayr (Kha’ir) Bey replied that there yet remained an aged amir named . 
Sudün, who had two sons, peerless champions in equestrian exercises. During 
the recent catastrophe, Südün had shut himself up in his house with his two 
sons, and had taken no part in affairs. At once Selim rode to the house of 
Südün, whom he found, surrounded by retainers, reading the Qur'àn. The 
sultan calmed the old man's fears, and asked him why he had separated himself 


1 І hope to examine later the relationship, if any, between the D Group and the chronicle 
of Ahmad Chelebi b. ‘Abd al-Ghani. A manuscript of this chronicle is extant in the Yale 
University Library. I have received a microfilm of this since this article went to press. 

2 For the link between al-Jabarti and al-Murüdi, see Ayalon, ‘The historian al-Jabarti 
and his background’, BSOAS, xxm, 2, 1960, 224-7. 

3 * Innovation ’ (bid'a), not in the sense of a new development in Egyptian history (the same 
passage alludes to the older factions of Sa‘d and Haram), but a departure from the religiously 
approved norm of Muslim behaviour. The soldiery of Egypt were part of the Ottoman forces, 
the ghàzis and soldiers of Islam par excellence, for whom civil war was a species of schism. 

4 Nifüg is usually translated ‘hypocrisy’ but its primary sense is the subordination of 
religion to political and worldly ends—the characteristic of the Munafiqiin of Medina, who 
accepted the Prophet's call only with inner reservations. 
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from his people. Südün replied that he had seen the disorder and oppression of 
the Mamluk sultanate, and so he had withdrawn himself and his sons from the 
evil. He then produced his two sons, whose appearance and speech pleased the 
sultan. After a feast and an exchange of gifts, Selim left Südün. 

On the next day, the sultan rode out into the wilderness, and summoned 
all his soldiery to appear. Among them were Südün and his two sons, Qàsim 
and Dhu’l-Faqar, who were bidden to perform their equestrian exercises. Their 
Skill amazed the Turks, and Selim conferred on them both the rank of amir, 
and extolled them. 

When the next day came, the sultan again mustered his soldiery, and 
ordered them to divide into two groups, one led by Dhu'l-Faqàr, the other 
by his brother, Qasim. Dhu’l-Faqar was joined by most of the Ottoman 
champions, Qasim by most of the Egyptian warriors. The Faqariyya were 
distinguished by wearing white robes, and the Qasimiyya red. A mock cavalry- 
battle then took place, which almost turned into serious warfare, but the two 
sides were ordered to separate. 

The anecdote is followed by the words: 

* So from that day, the grandees (wmarda’) of Egypt and her soldiery were 
separated into two factions, and divided by this exercise into two parties. 
Each continued to love the colour in which he had appeared, and hated 
the other colour in everything possible, even in the table implements 
and utensils for food and drink. The Faqäriyya inclined to Nisf Sad 
and the Ottomans, and the Qasimiyya were friendly only with Haram 
and the Egyptians. This became an unbreakable principle with them, one 
not to be abandoned in any circumstances.’ 

This anecdote is completely unhistorical: apart from its obvious charac- 
teristics as a folk-tale, there is nothing in Ibn lyàs's contemporary account 
of the Ottoman conquest to support it. I have been unable to find it in any 
earlier source, and am inclined to think that it may have been a popular story, 
set in saj‘ by al-Jabarti himself. Nevertheless, in spite of its lack of historicity, 
it presents certain interesting features. The first of these is the attempt to 
trace back the factional rivalry of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
to the time of the Ottoman conquest. This method of legitimatizing, so to 
speak, a new political situation by antedating its origin is not uncommon, 
particularly in the history of the Muslim Near East at this period. A notorious 
example, which has befogged a good deal of European writing on Ottoman 
Egypt, is the belief, widely held in the eighteenth century, that the contem- 
porary constitution of Egypt, and especially the functions of the beys, had been 
established by Selim I or Süleymàn I. Another instrument for legitimatizing 
the present by misrepresenting the past was the spurious genealogy, of which 
the forged pedigree of (89) Ridwan Bey, and the alleged Umayyad descent of 
the Funj kings of Sennar are seventeenth-century examples. 

The second feature of interest in this anecdote is the role played by Sultan 
Selim. In spite of the fact that Selim destroyed the Circassian Mamluk sultanate, 
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legends began to gather around his name in Ottoman Egypt, and he seems to 
have appeared to the popular view (including that of neo-Mamluk military 
society) as a beneficent hero. The present anecdote is one of these legends. 
Another isthe story of Selim’s pardon of the Circassians. This is based on an 
historical incident, Selim’s execution of Yünus Pasha, but it is marked by a 
dramatization and a telescoping of events such as is characteristic of legend. 
It was, however, a legend with a purpose. In the context in which al-Isháqi 
gives it, 16 is said to form part of a fatwa delivered in 1031/1621—2 by a muftî, 
Shaykh Muhammad Hijazi al-Wa‘iz al-Sha‘rawi al-Khalwati, giving protec- 
tion to itizims and 100975. It is significant also that al-Sha‘rawi’s own 
authority for the story was ‘our master, the historian... Shihab al-Din 
Ahmad al-Jarkasi '—a Circassian, or of Circassian descent.! 

The most striking of these hero-legends is one which is given by al-Ishaqi ° 
and by the seventeenth-century verse chronicler, al-Ghamri? The story 
tells how Sultan Bayezîd П was warned by an astrologer that he would be 
overthrown by a son yet unborn. Bayezid thereupon ordered the court midwife 
to kill any male children born in the harem, but to spare the girls. When 
Selim was born, the midwife, struck with his beauty, decided to save him, and 
he was brought up among the daughters of the sultan, and called Selima. One 
day, when Bayezid was in the harem, he noticed the rough and masterful 
behaviour of Selima, which aroused his suspicions. On discovering the sex 
of the boy, he summoned the midwife who had disobeyed his command. She 
declared that fear of God had restrained her from killing the sinless child. 
Thereupon Bayezid accepted the will of God, and permitted his son, hence- 
forward called Selim, to live, until in due time the prophecy was fulfilled. 
The story is a typical example of that great class of legends which deal with 
the miraculous preservation of the Hero in infancy, and also seek to explain 
the Hero’s name.* 

Perhaps the latest traces of the legends about Selim are the stories which 
were current when the traveller, John Lewis Burckhardt, visited Nubia and 
Suakin in 1813-14. He ascribes the Ottoman conquest of these regions, actually 
achieved by the Mamluk Ozdemir Pasha in the reign of Süleyman I, to troops 
sent from Istanbul by Selim. There are also garbled Sudanese traditions 


1 It is possible that this person may be identical with another pseudo-historian of the neo- 
Mamluks, Shihab al-Din Ahmad al-Safadi, who is cited as his chief source by the anonymous 
author of Qahr al-wujüh, a spurious genealogy of (89) Ridwan Bey. The genealogist states that 
al-Safadi was the imam of a mosque in Ak Shehir, and died in 980/1572-3. Al-Safadi could have 
been the teacher of a man who was muftî in 1031/1621—2. See further my article, ‘ The exalted 
lineage of Ridwin Bey’. BSOAS, xxu, 2, 1959, 221-30. 

2 In the printed edition of A.H. 1286, it appears on pp. 301-2 ; in that of 1296, on pp. 215-16. 

з Ahmad b. Sa'd al-Din al-Ghamri al-‘Uthmani, Dhakhirat al-i‘lam (BM Or. 6377), ff. 123 ab. 

4 Selim (Salim) = safe. Al-Ghamri says: ‘ Before him, not one of them [i.e. the Ottoman 
sultans] was called Selim before he was so called. I have found an anecdote in writing, and the 
reason why he was called by this name '. 

5 J. L. Burokhardt, Travels in Nubia, London, 1819, 133-4, 433. 
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of relations between the Funj rulers of Sennar (or alternatively the 'Abdallàb 
chiefs, who were their principal Arab vassals) and Sultan Selim.* 


6. The significance of al-Jabar s account of early Ottoman Egypt 

Al-Jabarti's account of early Ottoman Egypt, which we have analysed above, 
is in marked contrast to the body of his history which follows immediately. 
The alternating blocks of annals and obituaries for the years following А.н. 1100 
abound in precise historical data. They are written for the overwhelmingly 
greater part in ordinary prose, and legendary elements are absent. 

How is this contrast to be explained? It is not enough to say that the 
earlier part is merely introductory, and that for an introduction a synopsis of 
events is adequate. For, as we have seen, al-Jabarti’s introduction is not a 
synopsis of events, but in very large measure, an assemblage of anecdotal and 
legendary materials. Neither can we say that al-Jabarti was compelled to 
use these materials for lack of genuine historical data: he was acquainted with 
al-Ishaqi’s chronicle, and probably with a continuation of it, which would 
have provided him with precise and reasonably detailed information at least 
down to 1033/1623-4, and very likely for fifty years afterwards. Furthermore, 
as I hope to show in a further article, the next portion of his chronicle provides 
indubitable proof that he had access to chronicles covering the whole of the 
Ottoman period until well into the twelfth/eighteenth century. Finally, we 
cannot assume that al-Jabarti wrote his introduction as he did through care- 
lessness or indolence, since the whole of the main body of his work displays 
him as a most conscientious and devoted historian. 

The conclusion then must be that al-Jabarti deliberately selected these 
legendary anecdotes, and composed the introduction in the way he did, of 
set purpose. Consideration will show that the whole passage, far from being 
a hodge-podge of stories assembled by a naive and credulous chronicler, is 
a subtle piece of historical interpretation and criticism. 

Instead of attempting to summarize the complicated political history of 
nearly two centuries of Ottoman Egypt, al-Jabarti picks out two main themes. 
These are the contrast between the splendour of the Ottoman Empire at its 
zenith, and its tragic decline after the time of Süleyman I; and the resurgence 
within Ottoman Egypt of the neo-Mamluk military élite, from its first begin- 
nings during the reign of Selim I himself, to the eve of the twelfth Hijri century. 
He does not attempt to trace out these themes in detail, but indicates their 
significance through the legendary anecdotes, which have a parabolic quality. 

Al-Jabarti’s use of the legends therefore serves as an interpretation of the 
course of Ottoman Egyptian history. Their setting also forms a vehicle for 

1 For the best-known variant, see Ма‘ Shugayr, T'a'rikh al-Siidan, Cairo, [1903], п, 73-4. 
The ‘Abdallabi variant is given in А. E. D. Penn, ‘ Traditional stories of the ‘Abdullab tribe’, 
Sudan Notes and Records, xvir, 1, 1934, 66-7. These anecdotes have been uncritically accepted 
by twentieth-century writers, who have thus unconsciously perpetuated the Selim legend ! 
See my article ‘The beylicate in Ottoman Egypt during the seventeenth century’, BSOAS, 
XXIV, 2, 1961, p. 217, n. 2. 
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criticism. He gives the story of Selim II and Shamsi Pasha, and shows the 
sultan indignantly refusing the temptation to corruption. But his real opinions 
on the decay which set in throughout the Empire at this juncture are conveyed 
in his concluding comments (D(a)) : 

* But see, my brother, and reflect on the significance of this anecdote : 
and I say that thereafter my heart is burdened, and my tongue is not free. 
The state of affairs is not unknown, for the tongue to speak of it. Inability 
has rendered me dumb, and unable to open my mouth: does any but God 
desire wisdom ? 

* Formerly they were in health ; 

Then the signs of sickness entered into them.” ’ 


He then goes on (D(b)) to describe the ‘ heathenish custom and devilish innova- 
tion’ of the Fagàari-Qàsimi rivalry. 

In a similar mood he reflects on the results of this rivalry after giving the 
legend of Selim I and the Mamluk brothers (D(c). The legend itself is а 
deliberate piece of fine writing, implicitly exalting the qualities and ideals of the 
Mamluk chivalry. But the reader is carried on by the flow of the saj‘ to these 
concluding remarks, which reflect a very different attitude: 


* The matter continued to spread and increase, and the masters and slaves 
(al-‘abid) transmitted it by inheritance, until it became serious, and grew, 
and blood was shed for it. How many villages were laid waste and dignitaries 
slain, houses thrown down and castles burnt, freemen made captives and 
noblemen constrained by force! 

“God knows, the pleasure of an hour 

Has bequeathed а long-drawn war." ' 


Why did al-Jabarti decide to follow his saj‘ account of the origins of the 
Fagariyya and Qasimiyya with another one in prose ? Here again the signifi- 
cance can be inferred from the contrast. The saj‘ account is a romantic set-piece, 
glorifying the exploits of two young Mamluk heroes, and stressing their 
obedience and loyalty to the Ottoman sultan. The prose account reflects tha 
darker days of the following century. There is no mention of the Ottoman 
suzerain, and the Mamluk protagonists are no longer young and chivalrous 
warriors, but wealthy grandees, one lavishing his substance in a costly hall, 
the other in building up a Mamluk retinue permeating the whole military 
organization. 

Qasim and Dliu'l-Faqàr are almost allegorical figures of Avarice and 
Ambition, struggling for domination over Egypt. Al-Jabarti is still employing 
legend, but legend with a harshly realistic significance. Finally, with the list of 
rival beys, we cross the bridge from legend to historical fact, and encounter 
the grandees whose struggles are to be the substance of Egyptian history in the 
new century. 


NEGATION AND THE LAW OF CONTRADICTION IN 
INDIAN THOUGHT : A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


By J. Е. STAAL 


N the fourth chapter of book Г of the Metaphysica Aristotle deals with 

the principle of contradiction. This law is formulated as follows: ‘it is 
impossible for anything at the same time to be and not to be ’.t Let us imagine, 
says Aristotle, that somebody wished to oppose this view. Our opponent 
cannot hold a view which contradicts the law of contradiction without assuming 
the validity of this law itself: for otherwise he is not even denying what we 
are saying. The only alternative for him, then, will be to say nothing. But 
this is absurd: ‘for such a man, as such, is from the start no better than a 
vegetable '.? 

We are often told that Indian philosophers do not accept the law of con- 
tradiction. This may well be one of the causes of the neglect of Indian thought 
by Western philosophers: for nobody desires to study a body of propositions 
when he is at the same time told that their contradictories may hold as well. 
Is it perhaps a new—and according to some superior—kind of logic to which 
we are invited to accustom ourselves? Many may not feel the need for what 
would amount to a radical conversion. Nevertheless such a requirement seems 
implied in statements like the following, where a Western scholar speaks about 
principles such as the law of contradiction: ‘ But the Eastern mind is con- 
vinced that, taking together all the circumstances in which we need our thinking _ 
to give us adequate guidance, it would be fatal to allow ourselves to be enslaved 
by these principles '.? After stating this the author goes on to quote a Buddhist 
principle which indeed contradicts the law of contradiction.! The question 
arises whether ‘the Eastern mind’ has in its entirety thrown the law of 
contradiction overboard. 

The aim of the present study. is to see how Indian thinkers treat contradic- 
tions and what explicit rules are given for the treatment of contradictions. If 


1 Met., I' 4, 1006 a 3-4. Other statements of this law have been formalized by I. M. 
Bocheński, Ancient formal logic, Amsterdam, 1951, 38-40; of. also J. L. Ackrill, Mind, Lx, 
1953, 110-12. 

2 ibid., 14-15; of. translation of W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1908. 

з Е. A. Burtt, ‘What can Western philosophy learn from India ?/, Philosophy East and 
West, v, 1955-6, 202. 

4 The ргіпорје called catuskoti. See P. T. Raju, ‘ The principle of four-cornered negation 
in Indian philosophy ’, Review of Metaphysics, vi, 1954, 694-713; Т, К. V. Murti, The central 
philosophy of Buddhism, London, 1955, 129-31, 146-8. The earliest occurrence perhaps in the 
Pali canon is Majjhima-nikàya, sutta 63 (transl. Н. C. Warren, Buddhism in translations, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1946, 117-22). For a formalization see: H. Nakamura, ‘ Buddhist logic 
expounded by means of symbole logic’, Journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, уп, 1958, 
384-5. The same formalization ın an earlier Japanese version (in Indogaku Bukkyogaku kenkyü, 
тп, 1954, 223-31) was criticized by R. Н. Robinson, ‘ Some logical aspects of Nagarjuna’s system’, 
Philosophy East and West, v1, 1957, 302. The validity of this criticism may be questioned. 
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Indian philosophers are either unaware of contradiction or deny the validity 
of the principle of contradiction, the structure of Indian logie would seem to be 
so fundamentally different from the structure of Western logic, that the possi- 
bility of mutual understanding may become questionable. If, on the other hand, 
the principle of contradiction is either applied implicitly or laid down explicitly, 
this may be variously interpreted : there may be historical connexions between 
India and the West which account for certain influences; there may be a 
connexion between the logical law and the structure of Indo-European, manifest 
in both Greek and Sanskrit; there may be a general linguistic background to 
the law of contradiction; or finally, the law may be a universal logical law— 
whatever that may mean. A discussion of the question, whether Indian 
philosophers are to be considered vegetables, may therefore constitute a chapter 
of comparative logic. 

The Sanskrit term which seems to correspond most closely to the Western 
term contradiction is derived from a root sidh- meaning ‘ to keep away’. The 
noun sedha derived from this root denotes ‘keeping away’, and the nouns 
nisedha and pratisedha have a similar meaning, which can be sometimes further 
specified as ' prohibition, negation'. The latter term leads to the formation 
of the noun vipratisedha meaning ‘ mutual prohibition’ or ‘ contradiction °. 

An early technical or semi-technical use of the term vipratisedha occurs in 
Apastamba’s Srauta-sütra (between 400 and 200 в.с.), where during the offering 
the Vedas are assigned to the various sacrificers in the following manner?: 
‘The hotr sacrifices with the Rgveda; the udgair with the Samaveda; the 
adhvaryu with the Yajurveda ; the brahman with all. When it is expressly said, 
or in case of contradiction (vépratisedha), another (priest) may sacrifice ’. 
Instead of vipratisedhat the partly parallel text of Hiranyakesin’s Srauta-sütra 
has asambhavat ‘if it is impossible’. Both passages refer to cases where a 
priest is unable to sacrifice in accordance with what is prescribed for him on 
account of one rule or one established practice, because he is already engaged 
on account of another rule or other rules.? The last sūtra, therefore, formulates 
a principle which holds in cases of mutual contradiction between two rules 
applicable to the same situation. It is a rule for the manipulation of other 
rules, a paribhasa ‘ meta-rule’, and it is accordingly placed in the last part of 
the Apastamba-Srauta-siitra, which consists of the yajia-paribhasa-sttrant 
‘meta-rules regarding the sacrifice". The term vipratisedha is a term which 
applies to the contradictions between formulated rules, and not for instance 
between entities. 

It is characteristic for Indian thought that at an early stage of development 
the distinction between language and meta-language was made. This is con- 
nected with the fact that the subject-matter for various kinds of investigations 


1 Apastamba-érauta-sütra, 24.1.16-20. 
2 W., Caland in his translation ad loc. specifies this by the following example: ‘Z. B. muss ein 
anderer als der Adhvaryu, da dieser beschdftigt ist, das Opfertier losbinden ’. 
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was a large body of linguistic material, the Vedic texts which were considered 
transcendent and revealed (rut). The sūtra literature on the one hand embodies 
Vedic passages and continues to prescribe forms of activity in a Vedic fashion, 
and on the other hand interprets Vedic passages. This literature therefore does 
not only deal with ritual activity, but deals also with statements regarding 
ritual activity. In the first respect it constitutes a language dealing with the 
ritual as object material, in the second respect it constitutes a meta-language 
dealing with the language which deals with the ritual. The paribhasa rules, 
more specifically, were explicit meta-linguistic rules for the manipulation of 
Vedic passages. 

With the development of grammar there is a shift in two respects. On the 
one hand the object material із new : it is neither the ritual, nor Vedic passages 
dealing with the ritual, but it is the spoken language (bhása) and, to a limited 
extent, the Vedic language (chandas).1 On the other hand it is not Vedic 
passages, but the rules of grammar themselves which are the subject of a meta- 
linguistic investigation. The same term, paribhdsa, applies to rules of this meta- 
language. The importance of these meta-rules increases when the rules of the 
grammar of Panini are accepted as authoritative. 

In dealing with linguistic problems the grammatical description is mainly 
confined to the analysis of words (pada) and grammar has therefore been called 
pada-mimümsü ‘investigation into words’. While it is sometimes rightly 
stressed that the Sanskrit grammarians neglected or paid little attention to 
syntax, it is not always realized that grammar was in this respect supplemented 
by the vakya-mimamsa ‘ investigation into sentences’, another name for the 
most orthodox among the systems of philosophy, more generally known as 
Pürva-mimümsà, Karma-mimamsa, or merely Mimàmsà.? Some syntactical 
principles of Mimamsa will occupy us here. This philosophical system is the 
direct successor to the sūtra literature, for it systematizes the interpretation 
of Vedic sentences and evolves general canons of interpretation. Also here 
general rules of a meta-linguistic nature, dealing with the interpretation of ' 
Vedic statements, are given. Such meta-rules are often called nyaya. These 
rules are further used and developed in dharmasastra. The term nydya is later 
commonly used to denote logic and the system of logic. We have emphasized 
elsewhere that the early use of the term nydya as synonymous with paribhdsa 
may be an indication that elements and laws of Indian logic can be traced. back 
to the discussion on problems of language and meta-language in earlier systems 
and especially in grammar.* 


1 See especially P. Thieme, Panini and the Veda, Allahabad, 1935, 67 sq.; L. Renou, La 
ae aaa de Saranadeva, x, 1 (introduction), Paris, 1940, 7-8. 
2 of. L. Renou, Études védiques a päninéennes, V1 (Le destin du Véda dans l'Inde), Paris, 
1960, 66. 
з Mimamsé is closest to the paribhaga sections of the süfras. See D. V. Garge, Citations 
in Sabara-bhasya, Poona, 1952, 50 aq. 
4 J. Е. Staal, ‘ The theory of definition in Indian logic *, A08, LXXXI, 2, 1961, 124. 
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Problems of contradiction are dealt with in this meta-linguistic context - 
in grammar as well as in Mimàmsà. Panini (c. 350 в.с.) gives the following 
meta-rule: ‘in case of contradiction (between two rules) the later (rule) 
is to be applied ’.2 Here ‘later rule’ denotes a rule which occurs later in the 
sequence of rules in Pànini's grammar. Patafijali (? second century в.с.) 
discusses this sūtra in the Mahàbhàsya * and pays special attention to the term 
vipratisedha. After giving the etymology he explains it by staretara-pratisedha 
and anyo'mya-pratisedha ‘mutual prohibition’. He proceeds to quote the 
following varttika : dvau prasangav anydrthav ekasmin sa vipratisedhah * if two 
rules with different meaning apply to one (word) this is vipratisedha '.5 He adds 
that this application should be possible ‘ at the same time’ (yugapad) and gives 
the following example. According to Panini, 7.3.102, long @ is substituted far 
final а of a nominal stem before terminations beginning with y or bh. This 
enables us to form vrksdya ‘to the tree’, vrksübhyam ‘to both trees’, and 
apparently *urksdbhyah ‘to trees’, from the nominal stem vrksa- ‘tree’. 
The following sitra, 7.3.103, prescribes the substitution of e for this a before 
a plural termination beginning with bh or s. This accounts for the formation of 
vrksesu ‘among trees’. But as -bhyah is a plural termination, the second 

. sūtra applies also to this case and enables us to form vrksebhyah * to trees’. 
The two rules form in this respect a vipratisedha ‘contradiction’. Then, 
according to the paribhdsd, as the second rule comes after the first, the second 
prevails and vrksebhyah is explained while *urksdbhyah is not. We are perhaps 
inclined to regard the second rule as an exception (apavdda) to the first, but this 
does also produce the same result : for there is a paribhãşa which states that the 
exception is stronger than the general rule.” 

The above discussion can be formalized along the following lines. Let the 
sütras, which are propositions, be ordered (as they are in Panini) and be denoted 
by $r ф,,..., and let di < фу denote that ¢, precedes رف‎ in this list. In 
addition let $1 o фу denote that $i and ф; are contradictory propositions. 
Now Panini’s propositions generally deal with linguistic predicates F(x), 
G(x), . . . which have individual words or other sounds x, . . . as their values. 


1 See L. Renou, ‘ Connexions entre le rituel et la grammaire en sanskrit’, JA, coxxxim, 
1941-2, 116-17, also for what follows. 

2 Panini, 1.4.2: vipratisedhe param karyam. This principle is not valid for the Tripadi 
(Panini, 8.2-4): of. Н. E. Buiskool, Parvatrasiddham, Amsterdam, 1934. 

з It is irrelevant in the present context that the term param in the sütra may mean desirable 
(istam), as it is interpreted by Patafijali (see Buiskool, op. cit., 66-7, 71-6). 

4 ad loc. ; ed. Kielhorn, 1, 304. 

5 See L. Renon, Terminologie grammaticale du sanskrit, Paris, 1957, 280 (s.v. vipratisedha). 

в This rule is discussed in another context by the present author in ‘ A method of linguistic 
description : the order of consonants according to Panini ’, Language [to be published, 1962]. 

? cf. paribhasé 38 of Nagoji Bhatta’s Paribhàsendusekhara ed. and transl. F. Kielhorn, 
Bombay, 1868, 34, 320 ; сЁ. also L. Renou, Études védiques et paninéennes, тї, Paris, 1956, 143. 

8 If param means ‘ desirable’, ф > фу can be interpreted to mean that фу is more desirable 
than фі. : 
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As most rules state that a certain predicate holds under certain conditions, 
we may consider all and only those ¢; which can be written in the form : 


(x) [Fi(x) > Gi(x)]. (1) 
According to the definition of vipratisedha, ф.о фу if and only if: 
~ (Ex) [Gi(x) A G,(x)]. (2) 


The paribhasa states (in the following formula connectives and parentheses 
are printed in bold face in order to denote that they are used in the formalization 
of the meta-theory) : 


[Cd > $ ( ACG 91) 1 > $. (3) 


This paribhasa presupposes an actual-contradiction. For (3) is only meaningful 
if фу and $j apply to the same case, i.e. if: 


(Ex) [Fi(x) A Е,(х)]. (4) 
However, (4) and (1) yield: 

(Ex) [Gi(x) A 64(х)], (5) 
which contradicts (2). Then, if $, > фу, we derive from (3) the proposition фу 
or: (х) [F\(x)->G,(x)]. As there is an x such that F(x) according to (4), 
we can derive Сух) for that x. 

This argument depends on a contradiction which is assumed to hold between 
(2) and (5), i.e. on a Tar of contradiction for propositions of the form : 


е 4). (6)‏ ^ $( دم 
The analysis therefore shows what the formulation of the paribhasa already‏ 
suggests, namely that the argument presupposes the validity of the principle‏ 
of contradiction.‏ 

The Kasika,” a later commentary (seventh century A.D.) on Panini’s grammar 
defines vipratisedha in the same way, having first characterized it as tulya- 
bala-vwrodhah * opposition (between two propositions) of equal force ’. The same 
definition is given by Uvata in his commentary on the Vajasaneyi-pratisakhya? 
The term virodha, which according to the above definition has a wider denotation 
than vipratisedha, is also utilized for contradictions between two possible inter- 
pretations in the sutra literature.? 

In Mimàmsà, where the same paribhàsa holds,* both nisedha and pratisedha 
denote ‘ prohibition". As in India the science of grammar is primarily descrip- 
tive and not prescriptive, the grammatical süfras are propositions where the 
verb occurs in the indicative mood or the construction is purely nominal. 
Mimams4, on the other hand, is primarily concerned with Vedic injunctions 
which contain a verb in the optative mood. The principal part of such an 
injunction is the optative verb form, and the principal part of the optative 

1 ad Panini, 1.4.2. 
2 Renou, Terminologie, 495. 
з See Renou, in ‘ Connexions’, JA, coxxxin, 1941-2, p. 117, n. 2. 


* Although here param has a different meaning: see above, p. 55, n. 1. 
5 cf, the article quoted above, p. 64, n. 4. 
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verb form is the ending, not the verbal root. This doctrine is first formulated 
for positive injunctions (vidhi), but is subsequently transferred to negative 
injunctions or prohibitions. Such a view can be arrived at on account of the 
use of prohibitions such as na bhaksayet ‘he shall not eat’, which in English 
should be interpreted as ‘he shall-not eat’, not as ‘he shall not-eat'. Such 
a negative injunction does not enjoin an action which is not-eating, ie. anv 
definite action different from eating, but it prohibits eating.! 

This distinction is interesting and seems to go a step beyond the Aristotelian 
doctrine of negation which is at the base of the modern logical notation. 
Aristotle evolved a theory of negation for propositions which will be called 
* the original doctrine of negation’. This theory was extended in one direction 
to quantified sentences, thus arriving at the distinction between contrary and 
contradictory, and in another direction to modal propositions. The philosophers 
of the Mimamsa system extended a similar underlying doctrine of negation 
to a class of non-indicative propositions, namely injunctions. To express this 
precisely and formally we shall need a special notation, which may be arrived 
at by first considering Aristotle’s extensions. 

In the De interpretatione Aristotle gives the original doctrine of negation. 
He says that the negation of “man walks’ (rò аудротоѕ Badilec) is not ‘ not- 
man walks’ (тд ойк àvÜporros Вадібе), but ‘man does not walk’ (то о? 
Babdile: dvOpwaos).? This is reflected in the modern notation, where the negation 
of F(x) is not defined as F(~ x), but as ~ F(x)3 The latter expression is in 
modern logic formed according to rules of formation so that it means ~ [F(x)]. 
Other expressions such as (~ F) (x) are not defined and can only be expressed 
adequately when use is made of Church’s A-operator (e.g. [~ Ax.F(x)](x), 
provided the negation sign is defined in this context). 

In the theory of quantified sentences we arrive at contradictories 
(dvrixeyéva) if the quantifier is negated, and at contraries (vavr(a:) if the 
copula, i.e. the verb, is negated.* This can be formalized along Aristotelian lines 
by considering the four kinds of quantified sentences as follows : 


SaP (x) F(x) (7) 
SeP (x) ~ F(x) or: ~ (Ex)F(x) (8) 
S&P (Ex)F(x) (9) 
SoP (Ex) ~ F(x) or: ~ (х) (х) (10) 


Here (7) and (10) are contradictories, (8) and (9) are contradictories, (7) and (8) 
are contraries, and (9) and (10) are contraries (traditionally, subcontraries). 


In Aristotle’s modal logic a detailed theory is given for the relationship 
between negation and the four modal functors.’ It is not explicitly stated what 


1 Mimaimséa-nyaya-prakasa, ed. and trans]. F. Edgerton, New Haven, 1921, sections 320-8. 

2 De ant. 12, 21 b 1-8. 

3 See J. F. Staal, ‘ The construction of formal definitions of subject and predicate’, TPS, 
1960, 89-103. 

4 бее, e.g., Bocheński, Ancient formal logic, 37. 

5 See, e.g., Bocheriski, op. cit., 59. 
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is the negation of the individual modal functors, for example the negation 
of the necessity functor N[F(x)] ‘it is necessary that F(x)’. Hence it is un- 
certain whether this negation should be interpreted as ~ N[F(x)] ‘it is not 
necessary that F(x)’ or as N[-~ F(x)] ‘it is necessary that ~ F(x)’. Aristotle 
implicitly accepts the first alternative, so that ~ N[F(x)] actually seems to 
denote (~ N)[F(x)]. It is obvious that special formation rules would be needed 
if this situation were to be fully expressed. 

The Mimamsa thinkers consider exactly this question. Let the injunction 
* he shall eat’, which can be considered derived from the proposition ‘ he eats’, 
be denoted by N[F(x)| where F(x) denotes ‘he eats’. This formalization is 
suggested by the fact that an injunction ‘he shall eat’ can under certain 
circumstances be interpreted as a necessary sentence ‘it is necessary that he 
eats’. The Mimamsa doctrine then states that a prohibition (nisedha) or the 
negation of an injunction N[E(x)] is not N[~ F(x)] but ~ N[F(x)], just as 
the negation. of ' he shall eat’ is not ‘ he shall not-eat' but ‘ he shall-not eat’. 
Here also ~ N[F(x)] denotes (~ N)[F(x)]. The formation rules required here 
presuppose that along with the injunctive functor N a prohibitive functor 
(~N) has been introduced at the start. This requirement is fulfilled in 
Mimàmsà, where the Vedic utterances are initially subdivided into five groups, 
including along with vidhi ‘ injunction ' also pratisedha or nisedha ‘ prohibition ’.1 

The question arises whether any meaning is to be attached to the expression 
N[~ Е(х)], just as it is not impossible to conceive that a meaning could be 
attached to the expression F(~ x), which in modern logic is not a well-formed 
expression. The Mimamsakas denote all cases of a negation of an injunction 
which are not pratisedha or nisedha by the term paryudása which is generally 
translated as ‘exclusion’. Their main doctrine in this respect is succinctly 
expressed in the following verse, where the negative is denoted by nañ : 

paryudasah sa vijiteyo atro ttarapadena nañ 
pratisedhah sa vijfüeyah kriyayā saha yatra nañ 

© exclusion (paryudása) is to be understood where the negative (is connected) 
with the next word?; prohibition (pratisedha) is to be understood where the 
negative (is connected) with the verb(al ending) 3 

There are two kinds of ‘ next words’ with which the negative can be con- 
nected: (1) a verbal root; (2) а noun. We shall consider each of these two 
Shortly. 

(1) There are sentences * such as nekseta ‘he shall not look’ where nothing 


1 See, o.g., Mimümsü-nyàya-prakàéa, section 10. 

2 The term uitarapada literally denotes the second member of a compound. According to 
the Sanskrit grammarians the negative particle combines with a following noun into a nominal 
compound (generally erther tatpurusa or bahuvrihi), so that the following noun is appropriately 
designated by the term uiterapada. Since paryudasa applies also to verbs, uttarapada has been 
here translated by ‘ next word’. 

з Mimamsé-nyaya-prakasa, section 330. 

4 Mimamsi-nyaya-prakasa, sections 332-40. 
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can be prohibited because the sentence is introduced as a positive injunctior 
by a kind of injunctive functor, e.g. because the words are preceded by the 
phrase tasya vratam . . . ‘his vows are. . J. Such a sentence positively enjoins 
something opposed to looking (tksana-virodhi), which can be formulated by 
means of the expression ‘ not-look ' (nekse, i.e. in Edgerton's words ‘ the com- 
bination nekseta “he shall not look” minus the optative ending"). This is 
expressed by the formula N[~ F(x)], where ~ F(x) denotes * not-look °. 

(2) There are also.sentences of quite a different type, where a noun (or 
in logic, a term) is negated,? for example ndnuydjesu yeyajümaham karot 

* not at the after-sacrifices does he say ye-yajamahe’. Here the context shows 

that this does not mean anuyajesu yeyajümaham па kuryat ‘at the after- 
sacrifices he shall not say ye-yajümahe', but it means anuydjavyatiriktesr 
yeyajamaham kuryat ‘ at sacrifices other than the after-sacrifices he shall say 
ye-yajamahe’. This can only be expressed formally if the injunction is not 
derived from a predicate but from a relation, for instance F(x, y) denoting 
* at the after-sacrifices (x) he says ye-yajamahe (y)’. Hence the injunction саг. 
be written as N[F(x, y)] and this kind of negation or paryuddsa as N [F(— x, y)] 
which again is a positive injunction. 

In grammar an analogous distinction is made.? Exclusion and prohibitior 
are respectively called paryudasa-pratisedha and prasajya-pratisedha,* and аг 
almost identical verse is quoted : 


paryudasah sa vijfieyo yatro'ttarapadena тай, 
prasajyapratisedhas tu kriyaya saha yatra nañ. 


Renou, who mentions this verse, quotes the following example from the Nyasc 
of Jinendrabuddhi (? eighth century 4.D.).5 The interpretation of the negative 
prefix a- in the word a-kartari occurring in Panini, 3.8.19, akartari ca kàrake 
samjfiayam, is under discussion. If this negation is interpreted as paryudasc 
the meaning would be ‘ (The suffix ghafi is applied) to case relationships differen= 
from the nominative’. If the negation is interpreted as prasajya the meaning 
would be ‘ (The suffix ghafi is) not (applied) to the nominative (but is applied: 
to case relationships’. The first interpretation should be rejected, for the 
nominative is a case relationship and the word Karaka ‘ case relationship 


1 Edgerton, op. cit., p. 170, n. 222. 

? Mimamsa-nyaya-prakasa, sections 341-50. These sentences reflect Vedic sentences wher» 
the second object follows the verb but is preceded by ma, e.g. Aitareya-Brahmana, 1.17.13, 
prayajan evitra yajanti nanuyajan ‘in this case they offer the fore-sacrifices, not the after- 
sacrifices’. See J. Gonda, Four studies in the language of the Veda, ’s-Gravenhage, 1959, 7-7" 
(‘ Amplified sentences and similar structures ’, 60). 

з The Мітава distinction was also adopted in dharmasastra. It occurs in a medieval worE 
оп gotra and pravara : see J. Brough, The early Brahmanical system of Gotra and Pravara: a 
translation of the Gotra-pravara-maiijari of Seve im عفدت‎ Cambridge, 1953, p. 70, n. 3. 

. 4 cf. Edgerton, op. cit., p. 167, n. 219. 

5 Renou, Durghatavrtti, 114 ; also Renou, JA, сохгу, 2, 1957, р. 131, n. 9, and Terminologie, 

202, 230. 
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would hence be superfluous, which conflicts with a well-known economy 
criterion. 

The difference between on the one hand the grammatical distinction between 
two types of negation and on the other hand the Mimamsa distinction between 
three types reflects the fact that grammar is descriptive and deals with proposi- 
tions, while Mim&msà is prescriptive and deals with injunctive functors. In 
formalizing the grammatical propositions, expressions of the type F(x) are 
sufficient and there is no need for an injunctive functor N. The above distinction 
could for instance be formalized by expressing the proposition ‘the suffix 
ghaî (a) is applied to x’ by F(a, x) and by abbreviating the nominative as 
n and a case relationship as c. Then the paryudasa interpretation is given by : 


F(a, c A ~n), (11) 
while the prasajya interpretation is given by : 
F(a, c) ^ ~ F(a, n). (12) 


The second type of paryuddsa in Mimàmsà comes into being on account of 
the fact, that the negation can be attached to either N or F. This is impossible 
in grammar. The relation between Mimamsa and grammar can be summarized 
in the following table, where the characteristic structure of each operation is 
given by means of a formal expression : 


MiMAMSA GRAMMAR 
vidhi: N[F(x)] sūtra: F(x) 
nisedha: (~ N) [F(x)] prasajya-pratisedha : ~ F(x) 
paryudäsa 11: N[E(— x)] paryudasa-pratisedha : F(~ х) 


paryudasa І: N[(— E)(x)] س‎ 


The Mimamsa concepts of nisedha and of two types of paryudasa constitute 
a logical system of negations which is quite different from the Aristotelian 
doctrines of negation which are at the base of modern formulations and also 
of the modern symbolical notation. We have seen that the formation rules 
which express the structure of the modern notation and determine whether an 
expression is well-formed or not, depend on Aristotle's analysis of negation. 
It is important to realize that these differences in logical structure between 
India and the West do not imply and are not implied by similar differences 
in the total linguistic structure of the languages in which the logical doctrines 
were evolved. The linguistic background of the Indian concepts in Sanskrit 
is quite expressible and intelligible in, e.g., Greek or English. This may go 
far to show that logical doctrines may have been evolved along the lines 
suggested by various partial structures of ordinary language. The limitations 
of logical systems, Western as well as Indian, can be studied when it is precisely 
known which linguistic structure of a language system is at the background 
of a particular logical system. 

In the present context this may be illustrated by writing in a table: A, the 


1 of. the article quoted above, p. 55, n. 6. 
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name of the operation concerned; B, the formal expression for it; and C, 
the linguistic structure to which it is related, as exemplified by a simple English 
sentence : | 


A B C 
| F(x) the door is locked 
vidhi N[F(x)] the door should be locked 


nisedha (~N) [Е(х)] the door should not be locked 
paryudása Y N[(~F) (х)] the door should be unlocked 
paryudasa П N[E(~x)] another door should be locked 


While we find in the Mimamsa doctrines a very refined theory of the 
negation of injunctions, there is no discussion, apparently, of a principle of 
contradiction. At first sight the reason for this may seem to be that all injunc- 
tions which Mimamsa discusses are Vedic statements which are considered 
revealed texts (srt), so that contradictions are a priori excluded. The 
Mimamsa position is similar to that of any other hermeneutic system of thought 
which attempts to reconcile a number of statements which are not necessarily 
compatible, such as some theological systems. in the Western monotheistic 
religions. Historically this fact may partly explain the origination of certain 
logical doctrines concerning negation. But the inner structure of the logical 
concepts themselves explains the absence of a law of contradiction. This can 
be shown for each of the negations considered earlier. In terms of Western 
logic we should be prepared to find : 

~ (QN[F()] A ~ (N[F()])). (13) 
for this is nothing but a substitution result of the law of contradiction 
с (А Л ~ А). This is no compelling reason, however, to be certain that 
each of the following principles should hold: 


nisedha : ~ (N[F()] A (~N) FO} (14) 
paryudasa 1 : ~ {N[F(x)] AN[(~ Ё)(х)]} (15) 
paryudasa 11: ` ~ {N[F(x)] AN [E(— x)]}, (16) 


for these cannot be all considered direct substitution results from ~ (A A ~ A). 
That (16) need not be valid is also intuitively clear. This may illustrate the 
special character of the negations considered here. For the proof of (14), (15), 
and (16) would depend respectively on proofs of the following three equations : 


(~N) [F@)] = ~ NiF@)}} (17) 
NU(~ Ё)(х)] = ~ (GNIFG)IY (18) 
|ON[F(3)] = ~ NE) (19) 


If these could be proved, however, each of the three negations considered here 
would be identical with:the Aristotelian negation. 

While the law of contradiction need not necessarily hold for injunctions 
which are always injunctions enjoining action, the same law does hold for the 
results of the activities based upon these injunctions. In the Sanskrit termi- 
nology this can be expressed by saying that the law of contradiction need not 
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hold in the realm of what is to be established (sádhya), but holds in the realm of 
what is established (siddha). The philosophers of the Uttara-Mimamsa or 
Vedanta of the Advaita school rejected the Mimamsa interpretation of all Vedic 
sentences as injunctions dealing with sdédhya. These Vedantins considered either 
all or at least some of the Vedic utterances as dealing with siddha. The law of 
contradiction, therefore, is accepted by the Advaitins for Vedic sentences. 
Within Indian philosophy this is an extremely important development: the 
consideration of certain authoritative statements, especially the ‘ great state- 
ments’ (mahavakya) in which the Advaitins are especially interested, as pro- 
positions, leads to the problem of how such propositions are related to the reality 
which they describe, and hence to the problem of truth. This is expressed in 
the Advaita doctrine that the truth regarding an object is ' dependent upon the 
object ’ (vastutantra). : 

In the following two passages of the Brahmasütrabhüsya of the famous 
Advaita philosopher Sankara (eighth century А.р.) this topic is lucidly ex- 
pounded. In the first + Sankara stresses the fact that option (vikalpa) is possible 
with respect to injunctions only. Paradoxically these injunctions are exemplified 
by sentences where the verb occurs in the indicative ; but this is not essential, 
for philosophy may free itself from language and Sankara explicitly speaks 
about eidh and pratisedha. There is option, then, according to Sankara, 
when we meet with positive and negative injunctions such as ‘ at the atirdtra 
sacrifice he takes the $odasin cup’ (atiratre sodasinam grhnát?) and ‘at the 
atirétra he does not take the sodasin cup’ (natirátre sodasinam атай); ‘he 
sacrifices after the sun has risen ' (udite juhoti) and ‘ he sacrifices when the sun 
has not yet risen’ (anudie juhoti)? All such injunctions pertain to what is 
sádhya. He then continues: ‘ But there is no option as to whether a thing 
is thus or thus, is or is not. Option depends on human notions. Knowledge 
of the nature of a thing does not depend on human notions. It depends only 
on the thing itself. To say with regard to a pillar “ it is a pillar or it is a man 
or it is something else ” does not result from correct knowledge. To say that 
it is a man or something else does result from false knowledge. To say that it 
is a pillar results from correct knowledge, because it depends on the thing 
itself. Therefore the means of knowing objects, that are existent things, depend 
on the things themselves ’.3 

In a later passage the concept of knowledge (jana) is dealt with in a slightly 
different context, where Sankara speaks about meditation (dhyana), a mental 


1 Brahmasütrabhàsya, 1.1.8. Ed. Nirnaya Sagara, Bombay, 1934, 52-3. Sankara always 
assumes that no two Vedic utterances are contradictories. See e.g. R. de Smet; ‘ The theological 
method of Samkara ’, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, xxx, 1954, 31~74, and n. 47. 

2 In Mimümsá this is called sodaéi-nyaya * principle of the sodasin cup’: see, e.g., Garge, 
op. cit., 265. 

3 na tu vaste evam naivam asti nástiti và vikalpyate / vikalpands tu purusabuddhyapeksah / na 
vastuyathatmyajnanam purusabuddhyapeksam | kim tarhi vastutantram eva tat / nahi sthanav 
ekasmin sthamur và puruso nyo veti tattvajianam bhavati | tatra puruso ’nyo veli mithyajnanam | 
sthanur eveti tattvajianam vastutantratvàt / evam bhitavastuvisayanam pramanyam vastutantram | | 
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activity which is based upon a special kind of vidhi. Knowledge which is 
expressed in propositions, for which the law of contradiction holds, is not 
contrasted with injunctions in general, but with meditation. In Advaita 
jñäna acquires the meaning of intellectual knowledge and Sankara thus goes 
beyond the magical atmosphere of the Brahmana literature, where an important 
aspect of Jiana can be described as magical identification. In the following 
passage ? Sankara has first quoted a vidhi which enjoins meditation and then 
continues: ‘If meditation and reflection are mental activities, they can be 
performed, not performed, or performed differently by man, because they 
depend on man. But knowledge originates from the means of knowledge, 
which have as their objects things as they exist. Therefore knowledge cannot 
be performed, not performed, or performed differently, for it solely depends 
on the object. It does neither depend on authoritative statements, nor 
on man '.? 

These passages show how Advaita constitutes in this respect a return from 
Mimàmsá to the grammatical doctrines.! The difference is, that in grammar 
the law of contradiction is immediately applied to propositions, while in Advaita 
the law of contradiction is said to hold for propositions because it holds in 
reality. Saükara's logic is founded on his ontology. This difference partly 
reflects the different preoccupations of grammarians and philosophers. It 
shows incidentally that the Advaita position in philosophy is firmly realistic.§ 
The linguistic background for both views is that grammarians as well as 
Advaitins are mainly interested in description and in propositions where the 
verb occurs in the indicative mood or where the sentence is purely nominal. 
The Mimamsakas, on the other hand, are interested in prescription and in 
injunctions where the verb occurs in the optative mood.5 


1 See, for instance, Н. Oldenberg, Die Weltanschauung der Brahmana-Texte, Gottingen, 1919, 
110-28. 

2 Brahmasitrabhasya, 1.1.4. Ed. Nirnaya Sagara, 83; discussed by the present author in 
Advaita and neo-Platonism : а critical study in comparative philosophy, Madras, 1961, 101-2, 
and cf. 80-1. 

з dhyanam cintanam yady api mànasam іаћарі purusena kartumakartumanyathé và kartum 
Sakyam purusatantratvat / jianam tu pramanajanyam | pramanam ca yathabhütavastuvisayam / 
ato jianam kartumakartumanyatha và kartumasakyam kevalam vastutantram eva tat / na codanà- 
dantram / màpi purusatantram // 

4 cf, Renou, JA, сохххіп, 1941-2, 115: ‘le style nominal, représenté de façon rigoreuse 
par les sūtra grammatioaux et que reprendront les sūtra philosophiques, cède Ја place, dans le 
rituel, à un style verbal charactérisé par l'indicatif descriptif, l'optatif prescriptif, l'absolutif 
d'enchainement temporel . . .*. 

5 This holds on the vyavaharike level. Sankara's explicit statements are somewhat obscured 
in О. Lacombe, Г’ Absolu selon le Védanta, Paris, 1937, 124. . 

в Brough, who rightly stressed this Mimümsà preoccupation with injunctions, has also drawn 
attention to the fact that the terms vidhi and pratisedha came to refer to indicative sentences as 
well: ‘although later Indian logic deals largely in indicative sentences, the linguistic thought 
of philosophers in India was not so strictly confined to indicative propositions as that of logicians 
in the west. This influence can be traced in the terms vidhi and pratisedha, originally meaning 
injunction and prohibition, but in later texts occasionally used to apply simply to positive and 
negative statements? (J. Brough, ‘Some Indian theories of meaning’, TPS, 1953, 162). 
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The grammarians, accordingly, do not use vidhi to denote positive linguistic 
propositions, but generally employ the term sutra ‘rule’ and sometimes, more 
specifically, uisarga ‘general rule’. The term used for negative linguistic 
propositions is, as we have seen, either pratisedha or nisedha. These terms seem 
to have similar, but not identical functions to the Mimamsa term for ‘ prohibi- 
tion’, reflecting a trend among the grammarians which deviates from their 
customary stress on description and emphasis on empirically tested usage 
(loka). There are occasions where the grammarians actually prohibit the use 
of certain words, which may have been colloquial and which are referred to as 
apaíabda ‘incorrect word’. In this connexion Patafijali propounds an 
interesting analysis of the relationship between positive and negative linguistic 
rules, which reflects the similar relationship between positive and negative 
ritualistic rules. The text is as follows + : 

* Now words have to be examined. How is this to be done? Are (correct) 
words to be taught, or perhaps incorrect words, or perhaps both? Our purpose 
will be served by the teaching of either. Thus by a restrictive condition (niyama) 
on what food is fit to be eaten is implied a prohibition (pratisedha) of what food 
is not fit to be eaten. For example when we say “ Five five-toed animals are fit 
to be eaten " it is implied that (five-toed animals) different from these are not 
fit to be eaten. Or alternatively, by a prohibition of what is not fit to be eaten 
is implied a restrictive condition on what is fit to be eaten. For example when 
we say “ the domestic fowl is not fit to be eaten, the domestic pig is not fit 
to be eaten " it is implied that the wild variety (of these animals) is fit to be 
eaten. This applies also in the present context. If the correct words are taught, 
for instance when the word gauh has been taught, it is implied that йит, ete., 
are incorrect words. If on the other hand incorrect words are taught, for 
instance when the words 9207, etc., have been taught, it is implied that gauh 
is the correct word ’.? 

This passage gives interesting rules for pratisedha negations which are 
closely related to the law of double negation. If N[F(x)] denotes that F(x) 
is prescribed by means of a restrictive condition (niyama), the ritualistic rule 
first quoted can be written as : 

N[F(x)] < (~ N)F(~ x), (20) 
where F(x) denotes: x bhaksyam ‘ x is fit to be eaten’. The examples which 
follow correspond to this rule and the grammatical rule can be given in the 
same form. In all cases Patafijali expresses equivalence by means of bi- 
conditionals. 

1 Ed. Е. Kielhorn, т, 5; cf. ed. and transl. К. C. Chatterji, Calcutta, 1957, 34-5. 

2 Sabdanusisanam idainim kartavyam / tat katham kartavyam / kim Sabdopadeéah kartavyah 
Ghosuid apasabdopadesah ühosvid ubhayopadeáah iti / anyataropadesena krtam syat | tad yatha 
bhaksyaniyamenàbhaksyapratwuedho gamyate / райса pañcanakhā bhaksyah ity ukte gamyata etad 
ato'nye'bhaksyà iti / abhaksyapratisedhena và bhaksyaniyamah / tad yathà abhaksyo gramyakuk- 
kutah abhaksyo gramyasikarah ity ukte gamyata etad aranyo bhaksya iti / evam іћарі / yadi tàvac 
chabdopadesah kriyate gaur ity etasminn upadaste gamyata etad givyadayo’pasabda iti / yathapy 
apasabdopadeéah kriyate gavyadisiipadistesu. gamyata etad gaur ity esa Sabda iti // 
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That the grammarian concept of pratisedha, however, is not the same as the 
Mimàmsà concept is shown by Patañjali in another passage, where the law of 
contradiction is explicitly formulated in the following terms : vidhipratisedhayor 
yugapad vacandinupapattih ‘it is impossible for a statement to express simul- 
taneously a vidhi and a pratisedha '.* This corresponds to : 


~ МЕ (5)] A (= КМ) FS} (21) 
and confirms the view that the grammarians, like the Advaitins, deal with 
indicative sentences, where the law of contradiction holds, while Mimamsakas 
deal with injunctions, where the law of contradiction need not hold. In grammar, 
then, vidhi means rule or positive statement, and not injunction. 

These passages enable us to see what is the precise structure of the negations 
concerned. If numerous texts of this type could be found and analysed, it 
would enable us to construct complete lists of formation rules. In the present 
context our purpose is merely to draw attention to logical possibilities which 
are different from those generally considered and which show that both Western 
and Indian concepts of negation are the product of a particular development. 

The law of double negation is explicitly given in the Prad?pa of Kaiyata, 
a grammatical commentary of the eleventh century. It is formulated as follows : 
pratisedhapratisedhad vidhir bhavati ‘ the prohibition of a prohibition gives an 
injunction ’.2 This could probably be expressed by: 


~ ~ МЕ(х)] > N[FQ9] (22) 


since: (~ N) [(~ N) F(x)] is not defined. The Sanskrit dictionary of V. S. 
Apte quotes a grammatical rule regarding the use of the particle of negation na 
which is also called nisedha. The source is not given. The ruleis: dvau nisedhau 
prakrtirtham gamayatah ‘two particles of negation give the meaning of the 
original’. These formulations of the law of double negation precede by 
centuries the purely logical laws of double negation propounded in navya- 
nyaya and studied by Ingalls.* 

We have seen that the grammarian and Advaitin doctrines of negation 
have a linguistic background in the structure of the indicative mood of the 
verb, while the Mimamsa doctrine of negation has a linguistic background 
in the structure of the optative mood of the verb, which is reflected also in the 
imperative. The grammatical rule about two consecutive negative particles 
cancelling each other draws our attention to the linguistic background of the 
law of double negation. It is well known that in Indo-European two negatives 
can either cancel each other or supplement each other. This is a linguistic 


1 Mahabhaisya ad Panini, 1.1.44, ed. Kielhorn, 1, 103; cf. V. С. Paranjpe, Le vartika de 
Katyayana, Paris, 1922, 30-1. 

2 Renou, Terminologie, 219. 

з A similar quotation (dvau nañau prakrtyartham gamayatah) 1s found in Р. C. Chakravarti, 
The linguistic speculations of the Hindus, Caloutta, 1933, p. 436, n. 3. 

1 D. Н. Н. Ingalls, Materials for the study of Navya-nyaya logic, Cambridge, Mass., 1951, 
68-72; cf. J. F. Staal, Indo-Iranian Journal, tv, 1, 1960, 70—1. 
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fact which can be observed in Sanskrit as well as in Greek. It is not very 
hazardous to assume that the cancelling particles of negation in ordinary 
language are at the background of the logical law of double negation. 

Delbrück called the accumulative use of more than one negative particle 
* Ergänzungsnegation ? and gave examples from Sanskrit, Lithuanian, Slavonic, 
and Greek. Accumulative negation is also often found in modern languages.” 
It seems again likely that this use is at the background of the logical systems 
which reject the law of double negation, either in Navya-nyàya or in 
Intuitionism.? 

The distinction between the negation of terms and the negation of sentences 
or predicates is also related to certain facts of language. It is well known that 
in Indo-European there are two forms of negation : sentence negation, expressed 
by ne (nē) and mê, and word negation, expressed by the so-called privative 
prefix. Chinese has the analogous distinction between respectively pu and 
fei? and A. C. Graham has quoted a passage where a law of contradiction is 
formulated in terms of the term negation fei Inspection of the Sanskrit 
passages discussed in the above shows that the sentence negation na is used 
in all cases. There is one case, however, where the privative syllable a(n)- 
could have been used. In this case negation of a term was used in the formaliza- 
tion despite the fact that this is not permitted in the customary notation of 
modern logic. Here, when the ambiguous use of the sentence negation na 
in ndnuydjesu . . . ' not at the after-sacrifices . . .' is explained by anuydjavya- 
tiriktesu ‘ at sacrifices other than the after-sacrifices ’, it would have been possible 
to explain this merely as an-anuydjesu ‘ at the “ un "-after-sacrifices '. Though 
this form is not given in the text, the explanation given there confirms this 
view : ‘ because the negative (лай) is combined with the word “ after-sacrifices ” 
(anuyaja) we have а case of paryuddsa. For the negative and the word after- 
sacrifices together denote what is other than the after-sacrifices ’.” 

Whenever the two negatives remain clearly distinct there is no danger of 
confusion and logicians can clearly distinguish between negation of terms and 
of predicates and study the relationships between both. Logical problems arise 
whenever the sentence negation is used or functions as word negation, and 
vice versa. In Indo-European both possibilities are realized, though infre- 
quently. In Vedic nákis can mean ‘ nobody’ (‘ not anybody ’), but more often 


1 В, Delbruck, Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen, Strassburg, 1-11, 1893- 
1900, 1r, 535-6. 

? See, e.g., O. Jespersen, The philosophy of grammar, London, 1948, 331-4. 

3 See Ingalls, loc. cit. 

4 Delbrick, п, 533. 

5 See A. C. Graham, BSOAS, xxu, 3, 1959, 567, and Asia Major, NS, уп, 1-2, 1959, 88. 

в Asia Major, NS, vu, 1-2, 1959, 91, ‘ One saying that it is an ox, the other that it is not, 
is “ contesting the other's case ”. Their claims will not both fit’. The first negative particle 
translates the term negation fei, the second the sentence negation pu. Cf. also J. F. Staal, TPS, 
1900, 

Р fio’ nuyajasabdena sambandham àaáritya paryudasa aériyate, nahanuy ИН 
ый ш ы: AMimamsà-nyàya-praküía, section 349. 
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it merely means “ not’ or ‘never’ and is applicable to the whole sentence. 
A similar transference of the sentence negative na to a term is found in the 
adverb naciram ‘not long’, which can be explained as a development from 
sentences of the type na ciram vasati ‘ he does not stay long ’.? 

The Sanskrit grammarians, on the other hand, mention a case where the 
privative syllable is attached to a verbal form, which thereby acquires a special 
meaning. This forms an exception to Panini, 2.2.6, nañ ‘ the negative particle 
(combines with a noun)’, and is given by ће Kasika when commenting upon 
this sūtra. The form given is: apacasi ‘ you are a bad cook, you cook badly ’. 
from 000051 ‘ you cook .3 Panini describes the word negation a(n)- as derived 
from the sentence negation na which loses its initial n.* While this is for Panini 
a matter of descriptive grammar, it also holds historically.5 

Aristotle in the sentences discussed earlier uses the Greek sentence negations 
py and oi (for Indo-European ne) also for the negation of terms and nouns. 
Not опу rò uù evar Aevkóv, but also тд evar uù Aevkóv, and not only тд o? 
Baie. аудротоѕ, but also тд ойк аудротоѕ Вад бє. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Bocheński finds that Aristotle ‘ struggled hard with the initial 
confusion of the negation of a sentence with the negation of its terms "." The 
Indian thinkers were used to the grammarian’s distinctions and do not seem 
to have been similarly confused, as the Mimamsa doctrines quoted above show. 
In addition Indian philosophers have always been used to dealing skilfully 
with negations. On the one hand arich and ramified negative theology developed 
round the use of the sentence negative in passages such as the mahāvākye 
(‘ great statement’) neti neti ‘not thus, not so’. On the other hand the 
negative prefix is used in many cases where Western thought seems inclined 
to employ a positive terminology.® 

In Indian logic, lastly, extensive use is made of the prefix vi- which further 
specifies the function of the privative syllable a(n)-. The Buddhist logicians 
called sapaksa any locus where the hetu ‘reason’ occurs. A locus where the 
hetu does not occur is called asapaksa, later vipaksa. Dharmakirti (seventh 
century A.D.) formulates the relationship between these two terms by means 
of the quantifier eva ‘ only’. In his formulation ‘ occurrence of the reason in 
sapaksa only * (sapaksa eva sattvam) is equivalent to ‘ non-occurrence in asapaksa 
of the reason only’ (asapakse cdsattvam eva). This leads to the discovery of 
the law of contraposition and to further developments. 


1 Delbrück, IT, 524. ? Delbrück, п, 534. 
з Kasika to Panini, 2.2.6, and 6.3.73. 4 Panini, 6.3.73. 
5 Delbruck, п, 529-33. 6 Delbrück, 1r, 533. * Bochenski, Ancient formal logic, 38. 


з Brhadàranyakopanisat, 2.3.6, 3.9.26, 4.2.4, 4.23, 5.15. 

9 See, e.g., J. Gonda, Four studies in the language of the Veda, ’s-Gravenhage, 1959, 95-117 
( Why are ahimsû and similar concepts often expressed in a negative form ? °); Н. Nakamura. 
The ways of thinking of Eastern peoples, Tokyo, 1960, 23-32. 

10 Nyayabindu, ed. T. I. Stcherbatskoy (Bibliotheca Buddhica, vm), Petrograd, 1918, 19; 
ed. Candrasekhara Sastri, Banaras, 1954, 23. 

11 See J. Е. Staal, * Contraposition in Indian logic’, to be published in Proceedings of the 
1960 International Congress for Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Science, Stanford, Calif. 
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The Indian logicians are mainly interested in contradiction in connexion 
with the doctrine of inference. Instead of the term vipratisedha or related 
terms, use is made of the terms viruddha and virodht, which we have seen used 
as general terms applied to cases of opposition in grammar as well as in 
Mimamsa. In the Nydya-sitra (? second century A.D.) a hetu ‘reason’ is 
called viruddha ‘ opposed’, when it opposes a conclusion (siddhdnta) which 
has been established. Later, viruddha occurs among the fallacious reasons 
(hetvabhasa) and a hetu is called viruddha if it is the opposite of the sádhya 
* what is to be proved’. For example, the inference sabdo nityah krtakatvat 
‘sound is eternal because it is created’ is invalid, for creation and eternity 
are each other’s opposite.? 

In Indian logic the law of contradiction is widely utilized, explicitly as well 
as implicitly. One of the most explicit formulations is due to Udayana (tenth 
century A.D.) and is quoted by D. M. Datta.? It runs as follows: paraspara- 
virodhe na prakàrüntarasthitih “when two are mutually opposed there is no 
occurrence (of both) within the same class '.* Implicitly the principle of contra- 
diction is presupposed in most of the logical discussions of Navya-nydya. It 
becomes explicit when it is attempted to give a detailed formalization of logical 
arguments. 


The doctrines which have been discussed in this paper belong to numerous 
systems of thought and it would require much more space to study them 
fully within their own contexts. However, from the general logical viewpoint 
adopted here, the various interconnexions between the Indian systems on the 
one hand, and Aristotle on the other hand, have been more apparent than 
their divergent backgrounds. We have seen that in India, the law of contradic- 
tion is formulated and strictly adhered to in grammar, in Advaita Vedanta, 
and in logic. In Mimamsa the law of contradiction is discarded.6 The reason 


1 Nyàya-sütra, 1.2.6. 

2 See, e.g., T'arka-samgraha, 54, ed. Y. V. Athalye, Poona, 1930, 45-6, 302. 

з D. M. Datta, * Epistemological methods in Indian philosophy ’, in C. A. Moore (ed.), Essays 
in East-West philosophy, Honolulu, 1951, 73-88. 

^ Udayana, Nyaya-kusumaijali, 3.8, ibid., p. 88, n. 17. 

5 See, e.g., J. F. Staal, ‘ Correlations between language and logic in Indian thought’. BSOAS, 
XX, l, 1960, especially 116-17. 

6 Since only the doctrines mentioned are dealt with in this paper, these conclusions do not 
imply that there are not also other systems where the law of contradiction is denied. Such 
systems exist in Buddhism (see, e g., p. 52, n. 4, above, and A. Kunst, ‘The concept of the 
principle of excluded middle in Buddhism °’, Rocznik Orientalistyceny, xxx, 1957, 141-7) and in 
Jainism (especially in the opportunist syadvada ‘ let-it-be doctrine °). In Hinduism such thought 
appears m particular in the Advaita doctrine of the indeterminability (anirvacaniyatva) of the 
world-illusion, which is specified as sadasadbhyam anirvacaniya * indeterminable either as real or as 
unreal’ (similarly : sadasadbhyam vilaksana). If this is interpreted as ~ (aV ~~ a), it violates the 
law of contradiction. In Advaita the world-illusion is therefore sarvanyayavirodhini * opposed to 
all logic ° (Naiskarmyasiddhs, 3.66). These doctrines have been vehemently criticized ın the name 
of logic and the law of contradiction both by Vi&istadvaitins (see, e.g., S. N. Dasgupta, A history of 
Indian philosophy, тїт, Cambridge, 1952, 177), and by Dvaitins (see, e.g., Dasgupta, rv, Cambridge, 
1955, 204; A. B. Shastri, Studies «n post-Sarwara dialectics, Calcutta, 1936, 180, 195-6). The law of 
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for this is not a mystical tendency, which rejects or merely neglects all intellec- 
tual distinctions, but a consistent unfolding of the implications inherent in 
a particular kind of negation. The law of contradiction, is then seen to be 
dependent on the kind of negation which is used in its formulation. Directing 
our attention to the different types of underlying negations, we have seen that 
these can be related to various negations used in ordinary language. These 
negations occur in Sanskrit as well as in Greek and in other Indo-European 
languages. The principal distinction is that between the negation of nouns and 
the negation of verbs, a distinction which also obtains in Chinese and probably 
in numerous other language types. In as far as syntax, logic, and philosophy 
are mainly interested in propositions or sentences, the negation of the verb, 
which generally constitutes the negation of the sentence itself," is the most 
important negation in the present context. However, the verb possesses several 
moods and negative particles do not function in the same way in each of these. 
In particular, the negative particle is combined with the indicative (and 
therefore also with purely nominal sentences, which mostly have an indicative 
character?) in such a manner, that sentences with and without the negative 
particle exclude each other. This leads to the law of contradiction formulated 
in terms of indicative sentences. When the particle of negation is used with 
other moods, however, in particular with the optative or the imperative, 
sentences with and without negation do not function in this exclusive fashion. 
For such sentences, therefore, the law of contradietion need not hold. This is 
fully recognized in Mimamsa, a system of thought which is mainly interested 
in injunctions generally formulated with the help of the optative mood of 
the verb. 

We may now return to our point of departure. Aristotle's defence of the 
law of contradiction reflects the emphasis he lays upon indicative sentences. 
That Western logic has found it useful to develop further along similar lines is 
not surprising, for indicative sentences are those which are used in all descriptive 
systems, in particular in science. However, if the logical structure of prescriptive ` 


the exoluded middle on the other hand seems to be accepted by the Advaitin Totaka who main- 
tained that there exists no intermediary between sat‘ being ° and asat ‘ non-being ' (see P. Hacker, 
Untersuchungen uber Texte des frühen Advaitavada, Mainz, 1950, 163). Whereas we have seen that 
Sankara himself uses and accepts the law of contradiction, he can also be seen to argue in accord- 
ance with the law of double negation. An example occurs in Brahmasitrabhasya, 4.1.3, where the 
conclusion, that the worshipper is not different from the deity, is drawn from a scriptural state- 
ment which opposes the negation of this view, i.e. ‘ Now if someone worships в deity as other, 
saying “ the deity is one and I am another ”, he does not know ' (Brhadaranyakopanisat, 1.4.10). 
Elsewhere Sankara appears to refer implicitly to the law of contradiction when saying that 
different Vedinta texts cannot teach different cognitions of Brahman, for it is certain that, 
if at all they differ, ‘ only one of them is the right one, the others are erroneous’ (tesam ekam 
abhrantam bhrüntanitarüni : Brahmasitrabhasya, 3.3.1; see J. Е. Staal in Atti del XII Congresso 
Internazionale di Filosofia, 1958, x, Firenze, 1960, 227). 

1 cf, the article quoted above, p. 57, n. 3. 

2 It has been pointed out, however, that purely nominal sentences of the type Pax vobiscum! 
have an optative character. 
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sentences had been studied in greater detail (a study which Aristotle had under- 
taken from a particular point of view in his modal logic), Western logic might 
have arrived at different doctrines of negation and contradiction in addition 
to the traditional Aristotelian doctrines. This was done in India in Mimamsa 
and in the legal literature of dharmasastra, and to a limited extent in grammar. 
A similar development in Western logie could have been equally useful in 
Western prescriptive sciences, for instance in law, in ethies, and, to a limited 
extent and from a particular point of view, in grammar.’ The fact that this 
has not been done may account for the characteristically Western situation, 
where the sciences have evolved a logical structure which is far superior to the 
logical structure of, e.g., law or ethics. In India, on the other hand, Mimamsa 
possesses in principle as scientific a structure as grammar or logic have. It 
could be said that in the West in general there is an over-emphasis on indicative 
sentences, which is similar to the often-stressed over-emphasis on the subject- 
predicate structure. In fact, the latter is mainly available within the framework 
of the former. 

There is no need to explain the law of contradiction in Indian thought as 
the result of a possible Western influence. On the contrary, it reflects a use of 
negation which can be found in all Indo-European languages, and probably 
in many other languages. The last problem which may therefore be raised 
in this connexion is the Wittgensteinian problem of the relation between 
language and logic or between language and thought in general. Does the 
material discussed in the present paper give support, or provide counter- 
examples, to the thesis that thought depends on language? 

In its original form this thesis, either in the manner in which it was analysed 
by Wittgenstein, or in the manner in which it was suggested by Whorf and 
by other linguists,? is almost certainly unverifiable. In addition Wittgenstein's 
own method, confined as it was to German and to English, could never attain 
a satisfactory degree of universality. It has therefore rightly been suggested 
that the thesis could be tested by the empirical study of linguistic material from 
divergent sources. The present study, which was partly undertaken in a similar 
spirit, may show that we are only at the beginning of possibly extensive in- 
vestigations into the relationships of particular logical, philosophical, and 
grammatical doctrines with particular linguistic structures of the languages 
in which they are expressed. These investigations may be particularly 
illuminating when comparative studies are made of the linguistic structure of 


1 Though modern linguistics aims at being desc tive and not prescriptive, it is possible to 
formulate general rules prescribing how to arrive peg of rules which together constitute a 
description of a language. This is for example-done by Chomsky when he gives transformation 
rules in the form : ‘rewrite X as Y ’, i.e. in the forni of aminjunction (e.g. N. Chomsky, Syntactic 
structures, ’s-Gravenhage, 1957, 26 sq.). р 

? бее, e.g., В. L. Whorf, Language, thought and reality, New York, 1956; H. Hoijer (ed.), 
Language in culture, Chicago, 1954. 

? See A. H. Basson and D. J. O'Connor, ‘ Language and philosophy : some suggestions for 
an empirical approach’, Philosophy, ххи, 1947, 49-65. 
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a language, in which relatively highly developed logical, philosophical, and 
grammatical doctrines are available. This requirement is obviously fulfilled 
in the case of Sanskrit and Indian thought, and it may to a smaller extent be 
fulfilled with respect to Chinese. 

From this point of view the provisory results of the present paper can 
perhaps be formulated as follows. It could be shown, perhaps somewhat 
unexpectedly, that neither the linguistic structure of Sanskrit, nor that of 
Greek, leads to a particular logical structure. In a detailed investigation it 
makes no sense to speak of the structure of a language. It has been seen, how- 
ever, that certain structures of language, which are available in Sanskrit, in 
Greek, and in other languages, are related to particular logical doctrines. The 
problem then becomes, to see which particular linguistic structure is related 
to which particular logical doctrine. In the present study some examples of 
such relationships have been given. On the basis of similar investigations it 
may be possible to reach more general conclusions. 

Does this finally imply that logic or thought in general can be derived from 
language? The answer must, for the time being, remain uncertain, but we 
have no good reason as yet to believe that it might turn out to be in the 
affirmative. For language itself, in order to function, has to obey certain rules, 
some of which may be made explicit as syntactical rules. Such rules may also 
be reflected in logical rules and in rules of thought. But while logical rules 
cannot be reached and formulated without a linguistic background and without 
a linguistic framework, no language can function without a logical structure 
which is implicit in 16.2 


1 Iam grateful to Dr. D. L. Friedman who read this paper and made valuable observations. 
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TIBETAN PAR; DPAR, SPAR, AND COGNATE WORDS 
By WALTER SIMON 


N a recent article on ‘Words for “ printing block" and the origin of 
printing ’, Mr. R. Shafer rejected B. Laufer’s derivation of Tibetan par 
from Chinese baan جز‎ ‘printing block’, which the latter had proposed in 
his article ‘ Loan-words in Tibetan ’,? though, in fairness to Laufer, it must be 
added that he qualified his etymology by the adverb ‘ presumably’. While 
I fully agree with Mr. Shafer’s rejection of Laufer’s suggestion, I feel bound 
to say that he reached his conclusion from premises which are open to serious 
objections and indeed lend little support to the hypothesis on the origin of 
printing which he advances as a corollary. 

The principal error is Mr. Shafer’s assumption that ‘ Tibetan par is a modern 
form’. Contrasting this allegedly ‘modern form’ with dyar (stated by Laufer 
as occurring in the legend over the entrance to the Library of the Kumbum 
Monastery) and spar (which is included in I. J. Schmidt’s Tibetan dictionary ?), 
Mr. Shafer recalls ‘the development of classical Tibetan dp- to sp- in the 
Burig (Purik) and Ladwags dialects and to simple p- in the dialect of Lahul ’ 
(for which he gives two examples) and concludes as follows : 

* So Laufer found the old classical Tibetan form dpar in the inscription, 
Schmidt the western dialect form spar, but Jüschke only par, as he wrote 
many words in the pronunciation of Lahul when he could not find them in 
the literary works available to him. And one can be certain that Jáschke 
did not find the form par in the literature, because he cited no references 
for his numerous examples of this word.’ 


It might be sufficient to refer Mr. Shafer to F. W. Thomas, Ancient folk- 
literature from north-eastern Tibet,4 in which an example of siñ-par occurs in 
a Tun-huang MS of the Stein Collection 5 and references to dpar 9 and spar? 
can also be found. But in the interest of Tibetan lexicography generally and 
a better appreciation of Jüschke's work in particular, I wish to make a few 
further points. 

Mr. Shafer limited himself apparently to Jüschke's dictionary and con- 
sulted neither Schmidt’s nor Csoma’s ? dictionaries. Otherwise he would have 
seen that Schmidt has merely a cross reference (with two examples) from 


. 1 JAOS, LXXX, 4, 1960, 328-9. 

? TP, хуп. 1916, 512. 

з Tibetisch-deutsches Wörterbuch, St. Petersburg, 1841. 

4 Berlin, 1957 (Abhandlungen d. Deutschen Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin. Klasse fur Sprachen, 
Literatur u. Kunst, Jahrg. 1952, Nr. 3). 

5 Thomas, op. cıt., VI, 11 (p. 120); cf. p. 130, n. 2. 

f ibid., VI, 63 (not 6, as given in the Tibetan vocabulary, p. 174), (p. 123); cf. p. 133, n. 7. 
and see also here below, p. 79. 

7 ibid., p. 143, 1a 3. 

8 Essay towards a dictionary, Tibetan and English, Calcutta, 1834. 
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spar to par, which is his main entry, and that Csoma’s dictionary not only 
contains practically all the examples given by Jaschke (including the important 
compound par-si%, which Jáschke omitted +), but even has a Tibetan title-page, 
in whose imprint the very word par occurs twice,? to say nothing of the occur- 
rence of par in colophons (some of which are now easily accessible in Professor 
J. Bacot’s selection 5), or for that matter in the indexes (dkar-c‘ags) to the 
various editions of the Kanjur and Tanjur. But the latter kind of texts, to 
which chapter headings like that of the last chapter * of the ‘ Blue annals’ 
(Deb-t‘er ѕћоп-ро) of 1481 may be added, do not lend themselves easily to 
inclusion as ‘ sources’ in dictionary entries, and it was avowedly the absence 
of references in Jüschke's dictionary that led Mr. Shafer to believe that ‘ the 
pronunciation of Lahul’ could in any way be relevant for the relation between 
par, dpar, and spar. Nor did it occur to him, as it appears, that a lexicographer 
of the calibre and conscientiousness of Jüschke might have said in so many 
words if he had no written sources at his disposal. Except for pointing out in 
conclusion that words like baan 45, well attested in Chinese literature since the 
earliest times, ought to be free from the suspicion of being loan-words 
from Tibetan, I shall now attempt to establish the etymology of par (and its 
two derivatives) without any further reference to Mr. Shafer's article. 


I. par ‘ mould’ 

It is interesting to note that Jüschke, who in the first version 9 of his 
dictionary simply listed ‘ printing block ' and ‘ mould ' as two separate meanings, 
combined them five years later under the general heading of ‘mould’ in his 
lithographed Tibetan and German dictionary," starting the entry par as follows : 

‘I. Form. blugs—Gussf(orm) : meistens jedoch 5 Druckform, aus Holz 
geschnittene Stereotypplatte. sii-par dass(elbe). rko-ba sie schneiden, 
par-du *debs-pa drucken, prägen.’ 

The English edition of 1881 adds rdeu-par ‘ bullet-mould’ to the example 
blugs-par ‘ casting mould’, which, being obviously modern, is in fact noted 
as C(entral Tibetan) s.v. rdeu (p. 286), and there given the additional meaning 
of ‘ bullet-founder'. Jüschke then repeats his statement on blugs-par, leaving 
out, however, the qualification ‘ meistens jedoch’: ‘ blugs-par, as well as 


1 See below under I. 

2 O'os-kyi abyin-pa spel-ba^i p'yir-du Kal-kud-ta-na ' Bab-tist- Mis-si-'on-gyi par-k'ad-du par-du 
bsgrubs-pa'o. 

3 J. Bacot, ‘ Titres et colophons d'ouvrages non canoniques tibétains °, ВЕРЕО, xiv, 2, 
1954, 275-337. 

4' Vs‘ogs-bai-sogs dge-'dun-gyi sde ji-llar byuñ-ba dak £u-lam par-du bzugs-pa’i skabs. See 
G. N. Roerich, The blue annals, Pts. x and п, Calcutta, 1949-53, introduction, esp. p. lv, and 
pp. 1091, ete. 

5 See his remark s.v. bdag-rkyen (p. 269) ‘ as yet not found in books’. 

5 The lithographed Romanized Tibetan and English dictionary, Kyelang in British Lahoul, 
1860. 

* Handwörterbuch der Tibetischen Sprache, Gnadau, 1871. 

8 The italics are mine. 
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_ Sii-par, printing form, a stereotype plate cut in wood’. Indeed so great 
apparently was Jüschke's preoccupation with ‘mould’ being the primary 
meaning of par in the compound sii-par 1 that he omitted altogether the com- 
pound gar-éi ‘printing block’, which was already included in Csoma’s 
dietionary,? occurs many times, e.g., in the indexes to the various Kanjur 
and Tanjur editions, and is still at present the common word for ‘ printing 
block ’.3 It was probably under Tibetan influence that Mongolian keb ‘ form, 
model’, but also ‘ custom’, acquired the meaning of ‘ printing block or type’, 
side by side with modun keb, for which already Kowalewski * noted #2-рат 
as Tibetan equivalent. Apart from what may be a ‘ loan translation ', Tibetan 
par left a further mark in the Mongolian vocabulary. It has been incorporated 
аз а loan-word in the spelling bar,5 for which Kowalewski 9 gives par and spar 
as Tibetan equivalents. With par meaning, in fact, primarily ‘mould’ and 
only in the second place ‘ printing block’, as was already clearly stated by 
Jüschke, it might have been possible to refute Laufer's etymology simply on 
semasiological grounds when he proposed to derive par from a Chinese word 
which in the first instance means ‘board’. But though also the evidence of 
Mongolian lexicographers bears out the meaning of ‘mould’, we must look 
further afield in order to determine the etymology of par, attaching it to the 
* word family ' to which it belongs. 


IL. par in nems-par * sinking and rising ' 

In the bSes-pa^i sprit-yig, the Tibetan translation of Nagirjuna’s Suhrllekha, 
which was twice included in the Tanjur,’ we meet with the following verse 
(No. 71)8: 

rkat-pa’t reg-pas nems-par bde bzod-pa/ 
lhun-po'i spo-la yun-rin gnas-na nif / 


1 See above, р. 72. The ju occurring in connexion with 4їй-рат (Thomas, op. cit., р. 130, n. 2) 
might perhaps be connected with £w in £u-dag ‘ correction’, Zu-c'en ‘ great corrector’, which 
would confirm the meaning ‘printing block’ (rather than simply ‘wooden mould’) in the 
passage. ١ 

2 op. cit., p. 81: ‘the wooden table or block to cut types on’. 

з See C. Jest, * A technical note on the Tibetan method of block-carving ', Man, LXI, No. 102, 
1961, p. 84. 

5 J. E. Kowalewski, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais, HI, Kazan, 1849, p. 2040, * planche 
typographique de bois’. 

5 The inclusion of Laufer’s etymology s.v. bar in Professor Е. D. Lessing’s recent Mongolian- 
English dictionary, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1960, p. 82, may 
result in giving it another lease of life. 

© op. cit., xr, 1846, p. 1092. 

? See Н. Ui and others, Complete catalogue of the Tibetan Buddhist canon, Sendai, 1934, 
Nos. 4182 and 4190. 

5 The page references for the verse in question are as follows : 

I Narthang Тапјог: 
(a) mDo, vol. 33 (Gi), p. 673”. 
(b) mDo, vol. 94 (Ne), pp. 28347-28381. 
II Tibetan Tripitaka : 
(а) vol. 103, p. 215-3 (reproducing Peking Tanjur, т.о, vol. 33 (01), p. 78A"). 
(b) vol. 129, p. 237-1 (reproducing Peking Tanjur, mDo, vol. 94 (Ne), p. 28741-2), 
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H. Wenzel, who translated the text both into German ! and into English ? 
rendered this verse as follows: ‘ After having dwelt for a long time on the 
summit of Meru, enjoying the pleasure of a ground that sinks and rises to the 
touch of the foot (i.e. is elastic)’. In supplying the word ‘ ground’ (italicized 
by me) in his translation, Wenzel, as is evident from his German version, based 
himself on the entry nems in Jüschke's dictionary, which it will be necessary 
to quote in full : 

* Stg. (Jüschke's abbreviation of Tanjur) describes an elastic floor m 

the following manner : rkaü-pa béag-na ni nems ses byed-de, rkañ-pa 0105-1 

ni spar žes byed : hence nems, it sinks a little, gives way.’ 3 

Jüschke's entry, but for the insertion of n and the de after the first byed 
(where Sakaki supplies [-ра]) and the final byed (for which Sakaki writes byed-pc) 
is identical with two entries in the Mahavyutpatti, which I shall now set out 
together with their Sanskrit and Chinese versions, and with the Japanese 
translation provided by Sakaki * : 

6768 (503) Niksipte pade avanamati 
rkat-pa béag-na nems ges byed(-pa) 
SH RU Bê Emi F 
A e pad Gh wat 
6769 (504) Utksipte pade unnamati 
ткаћ-ра bteg-na spar 205 byed-pa 
Be AJ Bê LE] m عل‎ 
E e 282 Cr GE @) Е 


It will be noticed that Jáschke supplied the word ‘ floor’ (obviously from 
the context), Wenzel changed that to ‘ ground ', which latter word, or rather 
its Japanese equivalent chi Hh, was also inserted by Sakaki. Parallel passages, 
some of which will be set out below, clearly show that the insertion was justified. 
But a serious difficulty remains. While the Tibetan version of the Suhrllekaa 
has nems and par, Jáschke and Sakaki have nems and spar. To state tne 
difficulty more specifically, nems, according to the latter two authorities, is 
contrasted by a word spar which clearly belongs with the verb spar-ba ‘ о 
raise ' ? and here occurs in a context where, corresponding to Sanskrit unnamat, 


1 Suhrllekha. Brief des Nagarjuna an Konig Udayana. Aus dem Tibetischen ubersetzt. Leipzig, 
1886 (see p. 18). 

2 * Bees pai phrin yig (“ Friendly epistle ”) ', Journal of the Pali Text Socrety, 1886 (see p. 204. 

з The Dictionnaire thibétawn-latin-frangais par les Mussionnaires catholiques du "Thiet, 
generally referred to as ‘ Desgodin’s dictionary’, Hongkong, 1899, p. 565, takes Jaschke’s 
entry over as follows: ° nems (J.) Paululum sedere, s'asseoir, se reposer un peu (1) ’. 

> R. Sakaki Eb Xm = ЙБ, Bonzo-kamwa-yoyaku-taibo honyaku Myogi-taishü Ж WX ЭЩ 
$n ju FE XE SH ВЕ n BE Ж Ж OMahavyutpati), 2 vols., Kyoto, 1916-25, vol. т, 
р. 437. Cf. also, for the Sanskrit version, I. P. Minaev, Mahavyutpatti (Bibliotheca Buddhiza, 
xim), St. Petersburg, 1911, Nos. 245, 366/7 (p. 87), and, for the Chinese version, U. Wogihsra 
tk JR 2 Ж, Bonkan-taiyaku Bukkyo-jiten Ж E $ RE (b ЖК B HL, rev. ed., Toko, 
1927 (reprinted, Téky6, Sankibo, 1959), Nos. 366/7 (p. 178). 

5 An alternative form of spor-ba, see below, p. 78. 
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a word meaning ' rising ' is to be expected. Noris that all. Side by side with the 
types nems-par and nems-spar, we witness a third type, viz. nem-spar. This 
occurs in the Narthang edition ! of the Mahàvyutpatti and, as Dr. Е. R. Hamm 
had the kindness to inform me, also in the Derge and Coni editions.? Though 
Sakaki's edition is based on the Peking edition? it would seem from the reproduc- 
tion of the passage in the Tibetan Tripitaka, which is rather blurred, that 
the Peking edition also has nem-spar, and Sakaki's reading, perhaps under the 
influence of Jüschke's dictionary, may turn out to be incorrect. The type 
nem-spar, though possibly suspect as being transmitted only in a lexicographic 
compilation of over 9,000 entries (adopting Sakaki's numbering) can be 
supported by an actual text passage from the Tibetan version of the Yoga- 
caryàbliüma, the rNal-byor spyod-pa^i sa *: 
lha-rnams-kyi sa-géi tams-cad kya lag-mt‘il béin-du. mnyam-la mt‘on 
dman med ci/ reg-na bde-ba ste/ ткаћ-ра géag-na ni nem Фев bya’o// rkañ-pa 
biegs-na ni spar ćes byed la/ . . . | 
* Ànd the entire grounds of the Gods are as flat as the palm of your hand, 
without any elevation or depression. They are pleasant to the touch (of 
your foot). When you place your foot (on it), (the ground) will give way 
(sink). When you have lifted your foot, (the ground) rises (again) ’. 


Nevertheless, my contention is that spar is a mistake for par, which may 
have arisen through a wrong division of the compound nems-par as nem-spar, 
facilitated by the phrase nem-nem,® denoting a ‘rocking motion’ and the 
causative snem-pa, both of which are, of course, cognates of nems. Ignoring 
the ‘compromise type’ (nems-spar), found in Jüschke and Sakaki, until we 
succeed. in finding the actual text passage on which it is based, it must be 
repeated that spar is difficult to reconcile with the meaning of the passage 
(while par as a word meaning ‘ rising ' fits in well also from the point of view of 
its etymology, as will be shown below). Furthermore, it must be pointed out 
that the spelling nems-par in our first passage is, in fact, well established as it 
occurs in each of the two places in the Tanjur in which the translation of the 


1 Tanjur, mDo, vol. 123 (Go), p. 888А1. 

2 Derge Tanjur, Uis Catalogue (see above, p. 74, n. 7), No. 4346, p. 9683-4. The Coni Tanjur 
has, according to Dr. Hamm, as far as the Mahavyutpatti is concerned, the same pagination as 
the Derge Tanjur. 

з Vol. 144, p. 58-2 (reproducing Peking Tanjur, mDo, vol. 123 (Go), p. 28251-?). 

4 Ui's Catalogue, No. 4035. The page reference for the passage in question is as follows : 

Narthang Tanjur, mDo, vol. 49 (Dzi), p. 4985-9. 
Tibetan Tripitaka, vol. 109, р. 234-3 (reproducing Peking Tanjur, mDo, vol. 49 (Dz), 
р. 962?-3). 

I wish to thank Mr. Richard S. Y. Ch'i for directing my attention to the Chinese version of 
this passage (Taisho Tripitaka, vol. 30, No. 1579, p. 298 b?*-c!), which, however, shows certain 
differences. 

5 cf. also the passage from the Abhidharmakosa-tika laksamánusürim? quoted p. 77, n. 7. 

в Kowalewski, op. cit., п, p. 616, gives nem-nem as Tibetan equivalent of Mongol namuljal, 
and nem-nem byed-pa as equivalent of Mongol namuljaqu. Lessing, op. cit., has s.v. namulzazu 
(p. 563) the example modun sala namulzamui * the wooden floor is shaking '. 
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Suhrllekha is to be found, both in the Narthang and Peking editions, whick 
I was able to compare. The reading can also be confirmed by its occurrence 
in the commentary to the Suhrllekha, the bSes-pa’s sprii-yig-gi rgya-c'er báad-pc 
ts'ig gsal-ba (Vyaktapada Suhrllekha-fikà 1) which reads as follows : 

rkak-pa't reg-pas nems-par bde bzod žes bya-ba ni rka-pa'i reg-pas neme 
es byed-pa da/ par ces byed-pa’o. 

Finally, the reading nems-par can be adduced from a text passage which is 
quite independent of the SuArllekha. This is to be found in the Tibetan transla- 
tion of Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosabhasya, the C‘os-mion-pa’t mdzod-ky: 
bíad-pa,? for which again the Narthang? and Peking * editions have been 
compared : 

Sa-g&i de yar $iÀ-bal-gyi 'dab-ma béin-du reg-na "jam-pa. rkañ-pa béag- 
pa dan bteg-pa dag-gis na nems/ дев byed-pa daù par £es byed-pa yod-do// 
(In L. de la Vallée Poussin’s translation,® which is based on the Tibetan 

and Chinese 9 texts, ‘Ce sol est doux au toucher, comme la feuille de l'arbre 
à coton : il monte et descend pour faciliter la marche ’. 7) 

It wil have been noticed that in all examples quoted we witness nems 
and par either as elements of a compound (as in nems-par bde in the Suhrllekhe 
passage), or (in а manner reminiscent of Japanese ѓо suru), in conjunction with 
2е5 (ces, Ses) and а form of byed. These occurrences, then, would not allow us to 
speak of a verb *par-ba ‘to rise’ (nor, for that matter, of a verb *nems-pu 
‘to sink’). But there can be по doubt as to the occurrence of a word "ندم‎ 
in the meaning of ‘ rising’ in at least three texts which belong to the Tibetan 
canonical literature. 


II. par in par-gyis ’p‘ar-ba ‘to jump up’ 

The phrase par-gyis 'p'ar-ba is included in Jáschke under ’p‘ar-ba, whica 
latter word he considers to be the neuter verb of spor-ba (spar-ba) ‘ to lift uy, 
raise, promote, advance ’.® Defining ’p‘ar-ba as ‘ to fly up, flash up, rebounc, 
leap, bound, jump ’, he indicates that he has found the phrase only in ‘ nativa 


1 Ui's Catalogue, No. 4190. The page reference for the passage in question is as follows : 
Narthang Tanjur, mDo, vol. 94 (Ñe), p. 34842-3. 
Tibetan Tripitaka, vol. 129, p. 265-1 (reproducing Peking Tanjur, mDo, vol. 94 (Nes, 
р. 35741). 
* Urs Catalogue, No. 4090. 
з Narthang Tanjur, mDo, vol. 63 (би), p. 16251-*. ١ 
^ Tibetan Tripitaka, vol. 115, p. 185-1 (reproducing Peking Tanjur, mDo, vol. 63 (Gn, 
. 1724172). 
4 5 D'Abhidharma-koáa de Vasubandhu, 1115 chapitre, Paris, 1926, p. 162. ы 
9 Taisho Tripitaka, vol. 29, No. 1558, р. 590365-27 
* The Abhidharmakoéa-tika laksamamusürini (C'os mion-pa’t mdzod-kyi "grel-báad mts‘an- 
nyid-kyi rjes-su "brad-ba, Ui's Catalogue, No. 4093), has, however, nem and spar, see Tibetan  . 
Tripitaka, vol. 117, p. 243-4 (reproducing Peking Tanjur, mDo, vol. 67 (Ји), p. 3931-5), апі 
Narthang Tanjur, vol. 67 (Ju), p. 38842-3: nem fes byed-pa dañ spar £es byed ces bya-ba ті / nen 
ges byed-pa dañ spar fes byed-pa'i fad-te'ul yin-no £es bya-ba'i t'a-ts'ig go//. 
8 p. 356. 
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dictionaries’, and there apparently without an explanation, as he gives 
© prob(ably) the same as ’p‘ar-ba’ as the meaning. An exact definition occurs 
already in the Bod-kyi brda-yig rtogs-par sla-ba і (p. 864), where it is explained 
as ógede debkerekii ‘to jump up’. Sumatiratna's dictionary ? not only provides 
us with the same Mongolian translation but also adds at the left and right 
of the Tibetan phrase two Sanskrit equivalents whose slightly corrupted garb 
(viz. utblatya and blapata) can without much difficulty be emended to utplutya * 
and plavate. The phrase par gyis "p'ar has also been included in Nag-dbah 
bsTan-dar's Tibetan-Mongolian dictionary, the brDa-yig miti-don gsal-bar 
byed-pa’i 2la-ba’i °ой-ѕпаћ * (р. 68в 1), where we find a synonym of dgede 
* upward ' (degegss debkerekü). 

While the phrase would confirm the meaning of ‘ rising’ for par, it fails to 
provide conclusive evidence as to the nominal or verbal character of the word. 
It must even be admitted that the suffix gyis when indicating an adverbial 
function appears more frequently after non-verbs (e.g. ñañ-gis ‘slowly, 
gradually ’, rim-gyis ‘ gradually’, slad-kyis ‘ afterwards’) than after verbs 
(e.g. nur-gyts ° gradually ' from nur-ba ‘to change place, move a little’). A definite 
argument in favour of the assumption of a verb *par-ba ‘ to rise, to project’ 
is, however, a striking parallelism in the semantic field between *par-ba and 
"bur-ba, which will occupy us in IV. In addition we may find further evidence 
for the existence of a verb *par-ba f to rise’ in the fact that it would constitute 
the true ‘ verb neuter’ to spar-ba ‘ to raise’, the alternative form 5 of spor-ba, 
mentioned above, though Jaschke, as we have seen, believed this function to be 
fulfilled by 'p'ar-ba, a verb of evidently more specific meanings than simply 
* to rise, to project ’.6 From the etymological point of view *par-ba ‘to rise’ 
would, apart from "bur-ba, spar-ba (spor-ba), and 'p'ar-ba, have further obvious 
cognates in 'p'ur-ba ‘to fly’ and its causative spur-ba * to make fly, to scare 
up, to let fly’, which latter verb Jaschke included in his dictionary on the 
authority of Csoma. 


IV. *par-ba and *bur-ba 
As was mentioned before, there exists a striking parallelism in the semantic 
field between *par-ba ‘to rise, to project’ and 'bur-ba of the same meaning, 
and this would seem to provide the link between *par-ba ‘to rise’ and par 
‘mould * which it is necessary to establish. 'bur-dw rko-ba ‘ to emboss, work out 


1 See Laufer’s * Skizze der mongolischen Literatur ', Keleti Szemle, упт, 1907, 181. 

2 Bod-Hor-gyi brda-yig miñ ts'ig don gsum gaal-bar byed-pa mun sel sgron-me.. ('óbed- Mongyol- 
un dokwan-u biik. Ner-e uge udq-a yurban-i todurayulun qarangyui-yi arilyayci ўша.) (Corpus 
Scriptorum Mongolorum, Vols. т-у.) 2 vols., Ulan Bator, 1959. See vol. 2, 16. 

3 of, Mahávyutpatt, (Sakaki), No. 6704 : utplutya : rgal-ba `am mc'ofis. 

4 W. Heissig, Die Pekinger lamaistischen Blockdrucke in mongolischer Sprache (Gottinger 
Asiatische Forschungen, Bd. 2), Wiesbaden, 1954, p. 165, No. 210. 

5 The same vowel alternation can be observed іп the case of spai-ba by the side of 5201-00 
sprad-pa by the side of sprod-pa, and spyad-pa by the side of spyod-pa ; cf. also ѕруой-Ба by the 
side of dpyad-ba and spyat-ba. 

€ See above, p. 77. 
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relievos ' recalls par rko-ba ‘ to cut type’ on the one hand, and par-du 'debs-pa 
* to print, stamp ° on the other. There is even greater similarity between certain 
compounds with 'bur and par, as listed in Jáschke's dictionary : 'bur-rko-m&k'an 
“the engraver’ exactly corresponds to par-rko-mk‘an ‘the cutter of type’, 
in like manner as 'bur-ma ‘embossment, relievo’ corresponds to par-ma 
‘ printed work, book’. The parallelism clearly shows that it is impossible to 
separate the assumed verb *par-ba ‘ to rise, project ’ from the noun par meaning 
‘mould’ and ‘ printing block’. Any mould placed with its cavity downward 
on a surface conveys the idea of rising or projecting from this surface in the 
same manner as does the ‘ relievo’ itself, which in its etymology, alike with 
German ‘ erhabene Arbeit ’, suggests this very idea. In having extended the idea 
of rising and projecting also to the ‘ printing block’, which displays its script 
(apart from being in reverse) projecting in relief from its surface, the Tibetans 
may claim to have shown great originality and apparently induced the 
Mongolians to follow suit. 


V. dpar 

It was probably merely due to an oversight on the part of I. J. Schmidt 
that an entry of, or rather a cross reference from, dpar was not included in his 
dictionary (which would also have secured it an entry in Jüschke's dictionary). 
For dpar is listed in one of the three 1 Tibetan-Mongolian dictionaries which 
Schmidt, according to his preface, had abstracted before he had access to 
Csoma’s dictionary. The dictionary in question is, to use Schmidt’s abbreviated 
title (which is also given on the margin of each folio of the work), the Ny: ’od,? 
which constitutes the third part of the 111-91 rgya-mts‘o.2 dpar is equated 
there (p. 4642) with keb. The same equation, enlarged by the example dpar 
rgyab (rendered as keb darugu), is to be found in Sumatiratna’s dictionary (in 
which this spelling has also been used in its recent colophon). dpar occurs 
in the same Tun-huang MS in which we have witnessed sii-par, and Thomas 
considers the possibility of equating it with par. I am unable to give any 
further reference to actual texts beyond the legend mentioned by Laufer. 


VI. spar 
The occurrence of spar in a Tun-huang MS, which was included by Thomas 
in an ‘ Addendum ’, is doubtful both as to spelling and meaning.® spar * printing 
block ’ occurs less frequently than par. It may perhaps be explained as the thing 
‘raised ’ into relief, instead of the thing ‘ rising’ into relief. We witness spar, 


1 The two others are the Bod-kyi brda-yig rtogs-par sla-ba, mentioned above (p. 78), and 
the ‘ Four language mirror’ (Yuh-jyh syhtit chingwenjiann 4H] ip] yd 838 d$ 3c Fe). 

2 See Heissig, op. cit., р. 43, No. 47. The full Tibetan title, not quoted there, is: Dag-yig 
c'ud-Au gdul-bya i snyth mun sel-byed nyi-ma stof-gi od. 

3 Heissig, op. cit., p. 43, No. 45. 

4 op. cit., p. 133, n. 7. 

5 See above, p. 72. 

6 op. cit., p. 143, 1 а 3. 
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not par in the ‘ Five language mirror ',! which is now easily accessible in the 
Peking reprint of 1957 and, owing to its continuous pagination, can be quoted 
more conveniently than the ‘ Four language mirror’, with which, but for the 
addition of the East Turki language, it is most likely identical. spar occurs 
there both in the meaning of ‘mould’ (p. 3077, where it renders Manchu 
durun) and as a neologism for the ' eight hexagrams ’, ba guah X št ? (p. 4605), 
previously rendered as p'yag rgya (p. 754). The ' Palace Printing Office’ is 
rendered as yig-spar-gáags (p. 4697) where spar may perhaps be interpreted as 
a verb, as we shall see. spar (not par) is given as the ‘ literary Eastern Tibetan 
reading in the Eastern Tibetan dictionary and study of the Eastern Tibetan 
language, edited by Minoru Gó and others, where spar-pa (apparently a mis- 
print for spar-ba) ‘to print’ is listed as No. 2187 (with the pronunciation 
par-wa). This would accord with the use of spar-ba as a verb in the meaning of 
“to print’ in the colophon of the ‘ Four language edition’ of the ‘ Sūtra of 
forty-two sections’ * (Syhshyrell jang jing yq + — Bt $&), side by side with 
its use as a noun ' a print’: skad bét spar bsgrubs-te ci 16008 sig sbar (for spar) 
nas ‘after preparing the four language print and, as far as possible, printing 
(it)'. The 'Tibetan-Tibetan dictionary’ by dGe-bées C'os-kyi Grags-pa 
(brDa-dag miñ-ts‘ig gsal-ba), recently republished with a Chinese translation,’ 
explains (p. 506) the phrase spar dgos (second meaning) as par rgyag dgos, 
which has been translated into Chinese as shiu yinnshua ZH Е] fill. In the same 
way spor and spor gna are explained as imperatives with the meaning ‘ print ! ° 
(p. 510). It is therefore possible that the above-mentioned Tibetan term for 
‘ Palace Printing Office ’ may be a literal translation of Shua shu teuoh fill 3 VE 
(Manchu: Bithe $uwaselara falga).* 


Tibetan par, as well as its two derivatives dpar and spar must, then, be 
regarded as genuine Tibetan words. par, occurring in its basic meaning of 
‘rising ' in Tibetan canonical literature, aptly describes ‘ mould ’ and ‘ printing 
block’ as a kind of ‘ relievo °, thereby recalling the similar semantic develop- 
ment of the synonymous 'bur ‘ to rise’. It also fits in well with other Tibetan 
words like "p'ur-ba ‘to fly’, ’p‘ar-ba * to fly up, jump’, etc., in conjunction 
with which it may be said to constitute a ‘ word family °’. 


1 (Yuh-yyhywuutii clangwenjiann W thi] T. 82 їн oc He. 

2 The Chinese compound entered the Tibetan language also as a loan-word (spar Еа), see 
Laufer, * Loan-words in Tibetan’, ЛР, хуп, 1916, p. 509, No. 230. 

3 Okayama, 1954. 

4 Taishó Tripitaka, vol. 17, No. 784. About the * Four language edition ’, see Heissig,'op. cit., 
p. 149, No. 160. 


* Chinese title: Ger-shi Chiu-jar 4% UE HH AL, Tzanqwen-tsyrdean 9X э BE Hh, 
Peking, 1957. The work was first printed in Lhasa in 1949. 
ê of. E. Hauer, Handwörterbuch der Mandschusprache, 1952, р. 99, who refers to the Chingwen- 


buuhuey for this term, which he translates as ‘Hofbuchdruckere:’. $uwaselambi (from Chinese 
shua [for yinnshua]) 18 an obvious Manchu neologism. 


CALLING THE SOUL: A MONGOLIAN LITANY 
By C. К. BAWDEN 


HE examination and cataloguing of Mongol manuscripts and prints in 
European libraries in recent years has brought to light a considerable 
number of books whose subject matter is the occurrence and treatment of 
Sickness by magical means, and the magical ceremonies to be performed after 
a person's death in order to counteract the prolongation of the evil influences 
which were responsible for the occurrence. It is well known, although the fact 
does not come out very clearly in the Mongolian texts which I have been able 
to see,? that sickness is ascribed amongst many peoples of central and north 
Asia to the theft or the straying of the soul from the body of the patient? 
In such a case the efforts of the shaman are devoted to locating and capturing 
the soul and then reintegrating it within the body to which it belongs. 
Alternatively, sickness may be ascribed to the intrusion of a magical object into 
the body or, as appears clearly in several Mongolian texts, from the possession 
of the patient by evil spirits. Death, on the other hand, is regularly attributed 
in these texts to the removal of the life or the soul (Mo. amin, sünesün, the 
terms being apparently interchangeable) by one or other of a wide range of 
demons, not by the familiar figures of Erlig and his minions of the same name 
alone. Even when the patient has died, further rites are necessary. Within 


1 Principally in the Royal Library, Copenhagen, and the Hedin Collection of Mongolian 
Literature in Statens Etnografiska Museum, Stockholm, catalogued by Pentti Aalto in 
Publication 38 of the Reports from the Scientific Expedition to the north-western provinces of China 
under the leadership of Dr. Sven Hedin, 1953. In his preface, Professor Aalto remarked that 
many of the works could not be identified ; in particular several of those which he classed as 
* astrological’ might belong to other branches of lamaistic divination. Texts concerned with the 
non-medical diagnosis and treatment of sickness and with death-ceremonies are: Н 66, Н 68, 
Б 1191C and Н 1191E (which together form a complete MS), Н 5821, and Н 5822. Р. 8. Pallas 
long ago pointed out the existence of texts concerning death-ceremonies and translated two іп 
his Sammlungen historischer Nachrichten uber die mongolischen Volkerschaften, part 2, St. Peters- 
burg, 1801, 249 ff., under the titles Altan Saba and Jerrien-Gassool. Similar texts to these are 
to be found in H 66 and H 68, Stockholm, and in MSS Mong. 299 and 375, Copenhagen. 

* For one possible reference cf. Mong. 301, Copenhagen, fol. 8r, and the parallel passage in 
Н 1191E, fol. 22v: nigen sinede ebedbesu : óróne odéu ebedbe...iduyun ongyod barifu ати : 
ese bugest eliye ebedgeyw ‘If sickness occurs on the first of the month... the local spirits are 
holding (? the patient or his soul). If that is not so, a ghost is causing the sickness’. Fora 
discussion of the terms iduyun ongyod and eliye see my article ‘ The supernatural elements in 
sickness and death according to Mongol tradition °, Asia Major, NS, vin, 2, 1961, 215-57. 

з Mircea Eliade, Le chamanisme et les techniques archaiques de l'extase, Paris, Payot, 1951, 
197 f. Similar beliefs prevail among the Black Tai (H. Maspero, Les religions chinoises, Paris, 
1950, 218). 

4 of. MS Louvain 35, fol. 5r: уајат-ит efed kiged yajar-un yagsas Jedkerlegsen, and fol. 5v 
qan jedker kiged oytaryui-yin eliye adalaba. Also Н 5822, fol. 2v : ukugsen keuken eliye adalamu 
* the ghost of a dead child is possessing him ’. 

5 See in particular H 68, fol. 2v. Thus death occurring under the mengge One, white, indicates 
that black water-spirits, gara luus, have taken the life away. Later in the same manuscript, 
fol. Sr-8v, where the classification is by the 28 asterisms, the expressions amin-i abuba and 
sünesun-i abuba are used apparently alternatively. 
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the fold of the lamaist church the soul has to be conducted to its future abode, 
a service which is also a characteristic function of the shaman.! Thus the Oirad 
Jays Pandita, a fervent opponent of shamanism,? performed the rites for 
conducting the departed soul of a certain Tayisung qatun, and a similar 
performance is mentioned elsewhere in his biography.? Apart from this, other 
and perhaps less orthodox rites are necessary after death, since the demons who 
took away the soul may still be lurking in the neighbourhood ready to cause 
further deaths, and must be located and obstructed in their activities. On the 
other hand, the dead person may have been turned into an eliye or malevolent 
ghost, which can return and cause trouble, or may even be deputed by-some 
superior demon to do so. The wandering soul of the deceased may even be 
conscious of its malevolent mission to return and fetch further victims, generally 
members of the same family, a mission on which it is urged by the demons who 
took it away in the first place, and it can indicate to a medium what these 
demons are and what steps should be taken to pacify it in its unquiet existence.* 
Even in good health the soul may become detached from the body. One reason 
for the occurrence of illness is that the patient has at some time encountered 
the soul of a man drunk with spirits.> The sickness itself may be countered, but 


1 For this function of a shaman see for example H. Findeisen, Schamanentum (Urban Bücher, 
28), Stuttgart, 1957, ch. xii, ‘ Die verschiedenen Arten von Schamanen und ihre Tatigkeit’. 
For prayers for the destination of a soul see MS Louvain 39, entitled J iryuyan jayuratu. This 
lamaist ritual contains prayers for the release of the soul from the realm of Erlig Khan and its 
safe conduct to the Sukhavati paradise. (Fol. 3r: sünesün-$ oytoluyči erlig-un ayul-ača aburan 
soyorga: ayul-tu jayuratu-yin gabtayai-aca getulgen soyorga: tesküi-e berke mayu jayayan-u 
galil-aéa tatan 5010706 ٠ oron-u degedi. sukavadi tegun-dur kótelun soyorqa.) 1 

2 See his biography, Rabjamba Cay-a bandida-yin tuyufi saran-u gerel kemeki ene metu bolai 
(Corpus Scriptorum Mongolorum, v, 2), Ulan Bator, 1959, and extracts in Damdinsuren's 
ehrestomathy Mongyol uran fokiyal-wn деде} Jayun bilig orusibas (CSM, xxv), 1959. Cf. p. 17 
and p. 325 respectively: Boyda zaya bandida: basa busu gelung: gečůl: bandi: ubasi: 
ubasangja-du nige edur-ün batay abisig uduriyulsun nuyud-i ógbei : ken ufegsen kümun : ongyod 
takiysan-i anu ongyod-t tulin : mori ; qoni-yi inu ab : bóge-e : udayan-i udayalayuluytt nuyud-ača 
mori abuyad : 8696-6 : udayan-i anu nogai-yin bayasu-bar uta kemen tunggay tarqayaju : qamuy 
bügüde-yi Sayan Jug-tü, Jüglegulun burgan-u &afin-à óndóredkefü, tileddun. Thus Jaya Pandita’s 
instructions to his disciples for missionary work among the Oirad involved burning the onggods 
of anyone found worshipping them, together with the confiscation of his horses and sheep. The 
horses of anyone instigating male or female shamans to shamanise were likewise to be confisoated, 
while the shamans and shamanesses were to be fumigated with dog-excrement. Thus the people 
were to be turned to the White Direction and the religion of the Buddha exalted. This passage 
has also been quoted from the Kalmuck biography of Jaya Pandita by Banzarov, ‘ Chernaya 
vera’, in Sobranie sochinenti, Moscow, 1955, 99. (For this method of exorcism see also my article 
* The supernatural element in sickness and death according to Mongol tradition ’, Part 2, Asia 
Major, NS, 1х, 1, note 51.) 

з Biography, p. 5: tayiswng qatun nóg&igsen-i sünesu-yi Jalan : nom-i delgerenggui wiledbei. 

Biography, p. 21: deden gan-u eke gungjw qatun galiysan-du: sunesii-yi jalan nom-i 
delgerenggui tileddubet. 

Biography, p. 49: čečen gan burgan bolbai: ёеёеп дат-и sünesu-yi lobsangyombo terigtten 
degere medegülugsen-dà. 1 

4 See Н 66, fols. 5r-7v. 

5 See Mong. 219, Otadi burqan-a mõrgumü, fol. 9v : silayan inu emüne füg-tur araki wyuysan 
soylayu kümun-i, sunesiim uciraysan bui. 
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the text does not mention any specific measures to be taken against wandering 
souls as such. 

While looking for source material for a general survey of the magical 
approach to sickness and death among the Mongols, I chanced upon a litany 
for the recall of the soul, apparently that of a sick person at the point of death, 
though this is not stated in so many words, the subject of the rite being referred 
to only as the ‘ patron’, óglige-yin ejen. While this text lies within the larger 
complex of ideas concerning sickness and death, it may perhaps be best treated 
separately as it is unique among those Mongol manuscripts in European 
libraries which I have been able to see.? It is the second of two texts contained 
in a manuscript of the University Library, Louvain, and occupies folios 10-1 
of the manuscript.) Paper size and margin outlines are similar throughout the 


1 A soul, sunesun, is not only the vital part of a human being, but it is apparent that cattle, 
the house, and the ground also possess a ‘soul’. The human soul is said to reside in a different 
part of the body on each of the 30 days of the month. It is important to know these locations 
since the body should not be bled or cauterized at the spot on the associated day. (See for 
example Mong. 234, fol. 53r-v ; Mong. 375, fol. 35r, and Mong. 299, fol. 20v, and also Н 5821, 
fol. 5v. Pallas, op. cit., 310, was aware of this belief.) The soul of the ground spends four days 
of the twelve animal cycle in the firmament, four in the earth, and four 1n the middle area. 
On the four days when it is in the earth one should not dig the ground, or marry off one's 
daughter or take a daughter-in-law, or become a sworn friend (Mong. 375, fols. 35v-36r). More 
especially, on days designated as yajar-un sunesun-t edur, one should not dispose of dead bodies 
since if one does, further deaths will occur, unless a ceremony is performed to counter the 
influences of the lords of the earth and water. From mud should be made the figures of a human 
being and four oxen, and with these rice, cloth of five colours, the meat of a whole sheep, foods 
of all sorts, hen’s eggs and five lamps should be set out and sacrificed for this purpose (Mong. 299, 
fol. 67v). The expulsion of figurines with other offerings is a well-known type of ritual. The 
house soul resides in a different part of the house on the ten successive days of each of the three 
divisions of the month, and one should be careful not to harm the appropriate part. The parts 
of the house as listed would indicate that this superstition belongs to the nomadic culture, since 
they refer to а felt tent rather than a fixed dwelling, including as they do felt-coverings (tuyurya) 
and smoke-outlet (eruke) (Mong.|375, fol. 35v). І am doubtful whether sunesün in this context 
is to be associated with sür sunesun, the inner power or vital principle, which according to the 
Mongo! fire-rituals and other shamanist invocations, inhabits beings of all sorts. For this see 
Poppe, ‘ Zum Feuerkultus bei den Mongolen ', Asia Major, 11, 1, 1925, 141, 144, and rituals in 
the chrestomathy of Damdinsuren. 

2 Poppe, 'Opisanie mongol’skix “ shamanskix” rukopisei Instituta Vostokovedemya ’, 
Zapiski IVAN, 1932, describes some Mongol manuscripts concerned with the practice of calling 
the soul. This description, mentioned in Anthropos, XLVI, 1953, 329, was not available to me. 
Lessing, ‘ Calling the soul: а Lamas ritual’, Semitic and oriental studies : a volume presented to 
William Popper, University of California Press, 1951, 263-84, analyses on the basis of a Chinese 
translation a Tibetan ritual for calling back the soul composed in the eighteenth century in the 
Kukunor area. This ceremony, he says, pertains to a custom “© still extant among the Tibetan 
and Mongolian Lamaists. It does not belong to the customary set of last rites but is rather a type 
of life-prolonging magic’. Lessing gives various Tibetan names for the nite, including ’c‘t-bslu 
* Ransoming from Death °. There are striking similarities between Lessing's ritual and the one to 
be considered below, so, for example, the use of a piece of meat as a ritual object, and the use of 
scales to discover whether or not the soul has returned, but a closer parallel exists with the ritual 
ciblud-un ейи yosun, Louvain MS. 38. For an account of this fragmentary text see my article 
* The supernatural element’, Part 2, note 66. 

3 No. 24a in the numbering assigned in Heissig’s article, ‘The Mongol manuscripts and 
xylographs of the Belgian Scheut Mission ', Central Asiatic Journal, Ir, 3, 1958, 161-89. 
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book, and the pagination has been carried through continuously in the same 
hand. Further, the handwriting of the two texts, done with a thick calamus in 
a bold, square style (except for fol. 10r which is alone done with a thinner 
calamus) is undoubtedly the same. In particular it is characterized throughout 
by the shape of medial t which is hard to tell from medial o/u, by medial v 
which tends to look much like the familiar 6 of print, and by final g whose 
upper stroke is throughout splayed out at the end, almost as much as for 
final r, from which it is distinguished by the greater length of its lower stroke. 
It is unquestionable that the two texts were copied by the same scribe, and in 
all probability at the same time. Taken together they form an interesting 
ilustration of the process of adaptation of shamanism to lamaism resulting 
from lamaist missionary aotivities which has been studied already by 
W. Heissig, and briefly mentioned by a Mongolian scholar, B. Rintchen.! 
The first text, fols. 1-9v, is entitled in Heissig's description Ariyun sang 
orusiba,? I have not been able to compare it with the blockprint Ariyun ubsang 
. nere-tü sudur which Heissig associates with this manuscript and which he says 
is a purification prayer ascribed to Padmasambhava, but it contains in fact a 
ritual for a burned offering addressed to a number of lamaist deities, to a group 
of eminent Jamas, and to the local gods and genii of Mongolia, in particular 
those of Kóke qota in north-west China and its surroundings. The object of 
the intercession is to secure long life, absence of illness, fruition of desires, 
abundance of possessions, multiplication of felicity, and freedom from the 
assaults of the demons of disease which separate one from the fulfilment of the 
Buddhist doctrine. The form of the ritual, as well as its language and content, 
is very similar to that of several rituals contained in the collected works of 
Mergen Gegen, which themselves, as Heissig has established in his survey of 
them, show how contemporary lamaism set up a system of satisfying the 
desires of the Mongol nobility to promote prayers emanating from early 
animistic forms of religion, by composing prayers which integrated the popular 
pantheon and popular religion within lamaist ritual That the present text is 


1 W. Heissig, ‘A Mongolian source to the lamaist suppression of shamanism in the 17th 
century ' Anthropos, XLVI, 1953, 1-29, 493-536. See also the references to Mergen Gegen in 
the same author’s book Die Pekinger lamaistischen Blockdrucke $n mongolischer Sprache, 
Wiesbaden, 1954, pp. 127-31, 189-41, 150-4. Rintchen, Les matériaux pour l'étude du chamanisme 
mongol, 1, Wiesbaden, 1959, pp. vii-viii. 

2 The title-page is missing from my photographs. For permitting me to examine this and 
other books in Louvain and to have photographs made I am most grateful to the Reverend 
J. Mullie, C.I.C.M., whose kindness I would like to acknowledge here. 

з Fol. 7r: nasun urtu ebedin ugei kusegsen kereg-ud bitugeged : ed tavar qotala teguskun amur 
Jiryal-à arbidgan Jokiyatwyai: boydas-un nom-i butigektu-yin anggifiral-un siltayan ebecin ada 
todgar keregür temetel qudqulan /v/ kimuraqut ula jokilduqu-yi arilya. 

4 Tn particular : 

1/60 Oron-u efen tngri-dur baling erguku yosun. 
1/63 Qatun yool-un sang tumen óljei qutwytu. 
IV/11 Tangyariy-tu nom-un qayan gin čin tanglha : ramčin sbumra : muna qan : delekei-yin. 
ejed-e baling erguku. 
IV/12 Sulde tngri-yi degfigulkui yosun tusa firyalang-un gegen-i delgeregulug& naran. 
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WMocalized in and around Kóke qota, an important religious centre from the 

time of the introduction of lamaism under Altan Khan of the Tümed onwards, 
indicates not only that this programme of missionizing by compromise was 
practised by others than the well-known Mergen Gegen, but that it was 
-approved of in one of the centres of missionary activity. As a preliminary to 
examining the text about calling the soul it is necessary to analyse and comment 
-on the other text with which it finds itself in such proximity. 


Analysis of the text 


Fol lv. Salutation to the Three Treasures. Expression of the intention to 
write down the ritual in summary form. Blessing of the sacrificial objects by 
а thrice-repeated formula. 


Fol. 2r. Invitation of the ‘ guests’ (Mo. joëid). These are invited to approach 
without delay and take their seat on the ‘ carpet of rejoicing ’. 

Fol. 2v. The officiant announces that he respectfully offers the clouds of 
sacrifice to fill the earth and intermediate space, and begs the guests to enjoy 
the sacrifice. The sacrificial objects are listed. The guests, having been 
worshipped by the smoke from burned medicines, woods, flour and butter, 
seeds and fruits, silks and foods, and other articles, are begged to eliminate 
all evils.? 

Fol. 3r. Worship is offered to the various guests. These include: the Buddhas 
of the three times, Bodhisattvas, sravakas, Pratyeka Buddhas, sages, heroes 
(bayatur), dàkinis, oath-bound protectors, and others whose nature it is to 


IV/13 Sülde-yin bsangs. 

IV/16 Oboya takiqu Jang wile ungsilya-yin jerge tungyalay Sayan sil. 

IV/18 Tngri luus-i takiqu &indamans erike. 

IV/19 Tegus čoytu muna qan-u delgerenggüi 6019 takil sedkigseger cindamani. 

IV/20 Териз coytu muna qan terigulen usun-u ejed-un sang takil erdeni erketu-yin qayan. 

In part these texts have been characterized in C. R. Bawden, ‘ Two Mongol texts concerning 
Obo-worship °, Oriens Extremus, v, 1, 1958, 23-41. 

1 Jocid-i uriqui anu: blama idam daginis nom-un sakiyulsun ba orod ba delekei-yin efed 
ganican nóküteku-yin tabun ingri teriguien ariyulqui takil-un Jocid-tur Jokis-tu bukun: durbel 
ügegüi-e ende dgede boluyad bayasqui debisker-e sayutuyat. For a comparable invitation cf. the 
ritual for the worship of the gods and water spirits, T'ngri luus-i takiqu čindamani erike (IV /18), 
fol. 3r : blama congkaba : bodatu ba undusulegsen : blama kiged yidam burqan ba : bodisadu kiged 
bayatud : daginis ba nom-i sakiyčin : yeke niguleskui-yin erke-ber : jalara]u irem soyorqa ... 
biden-u buyan quriyaqu-yin oron-a : bayasqui-bar sayun soyorga. A closer parallel to the phrase 
bayasqui debisker-e sayutwyai of the Louvain MS occurs in the incense-ritual for the mountain 
Muna Qan (IV/20), fol. 2r: tegus doytu muna gan nokid-lige selte ba: ridi-yin erke tegusugsen 
qatun yool-un efed ba: busu basa dayan füg-tem tngri luus-i jalamui: tayalaqui debisker-tür 
bayasqui-bar saywytun. (The invitation here is extended also to the gods of the Yellow River.) 

2 Kusel-un tabun erdem-luge mas? tegüsügsen óber Sber-un bayasqulang egüskeku-yin takil-un 
egules-i : yajar kiged jabsar-un àjegdekun-i qočorli ügegui-e oyuyata dügurgeJà : bisirekui-ber 
ergumüi : bayaswysayar jJoyoylan soyorga : ariyulqui takil-un boda-tu anu: eldeb /3r/ em erdeni 
eldeb modun yuril tosun ba : eldeb üre fimis kib toryan idegen teriguten sang-un ed-nigud-t tulegsen 
utayan egulen ukul ugei-yin mör dügurügsen-iyer : jocid-nuyud ariyutwyad qamuy gem-üd arilaqu 
boltuyai. For the offering of the smoke of a burned sacrifice see also the Muna Qan ritual (IV/19), 
fol. 5v: unar tegus bsangs-un ed-i /6r/ tuülegsen-u uniyar: yajar kiged gegen Jabaar oytaryui-yi 
tigemel : dügurugsen eguled-ber ariyulan takimut. 
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protect!; further, Vajradhara, who is qualified as being at the head of all 

those who have Sambhoga-kaya.2 Then follow the Buddha Sàkyamuni and 

other supreme incarnations and lamas. Worship is then offered to a group of 

high lamas whose names are given in mixed Mongol and Sanskrit form. 

These are : 

Qamuwy-i ayiladuyči sumadi kirti, i.e. bLo-bzan grags-pa or bTson-k'a-pa. 

Bañčen sumadi darma итаја, i.e. bLo-bzan c'os-kyi rgyal-mts‘an, the first 
Panchen Lama. : 

Yeke ubadini vagisura (1 for vagindra) sumadi sagara, i.e. Nag-dbaù blo-bzan 
rgya-mts'o, the fifth Dalai Lama. 

Degedü qubilyan beye-tü sumadi injana. 

Sumadi sasin-u duvaja siri badara, i.e. bLo-bzan bstan-pa(’t) rgyal-mts‘an.* 

Yeke mergen sidi-ti. bunya kirti, i.e. bSod-nams grags-pa.* 

Yeke оби bariyči sumadi датта, i.e. bLo-bzan 'p'rin-las. 


1 For a very similar list compare the first of the two rituals for the worship of Sayang Sečen 
in the Reverend A. Mostaert’s article * Sur le culte de Sayang Sečen et de son bisaïeul Qutuytai 
Sečen chez les Ordos’, HJ AS, xx, 3-4, 1957, 534-66, esp. 545-6 and 550-1. 

2 “бата dara teriguien tegus Jiryalang-wn. beye-ten-u čiyulyan nwyud-i ariyulamui. Сї, also 
the Muna Qan ritual (IV/20), fol. lv: véir dhara teriguten firyalang-un beye-ten. 

3 Sumadi injana is presumably the equivalent of Tib. bLo-bzan ye-3es, which I cannot identify 
with certainty. 

4 This is the name of the lama Mergen Gegen as given by Heissig, Blockdrucke, p. 151, but 
positive identification is difficult since the name of the first Jebtsundamba Khutukhtu of Urga 
is also given variously as: Lobsangdambijaméin (MS biography, Mong. 519, Royal Library, 
Copenhagen; MS Jibfjundamba blama-yin wy eki jarliy-iyar nere colo yabua Jedkul bayiyulyusan 
Juil-i seyiregulugsen cese, Ulan Bator ; MS Sayisiyaltu irügeltu-yin goyadwyar on-du Jibjundamba 
quiuy-tu-yin uy eki-yi bayrtaya}u ergugsen debter dangsa, Ulan Bator): in the corresponding 
Tibetan form bLo-bzan bstan-pa’s rgyal-mts'an (Sohulemann, Geschichte der Dalai Lamas, lst ed., 
1911, 122): and as Lobsangdambijaméo (MS J ibjundamba blama-yin anggan tóról-ün nere, Ulan 
Bator). For a further holder of this name, the eighteenth abbot of Dgon-lun, who also served 
a second tıme, 1710-14, see Klaus Sagaster, Leben und historische Bedeutung des 1. (Pekunger) 
1бат skya khutukhtu, Bonn, 1960. 

5 Probably to be equated with the bSod-nams grags-pa who was sent on in advance to Nilum 
Tala by the Dalai Lama when the latter was delayed by the press of the multitude on his way 
there. See Schmidt, Geschichte der Ostmongolen, 236. For a series of reincarnations of this name 
see Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and demons of Tibet, 134. 

• The name of a Jaya Pandita, as is confirmed later (fol. 9r) by the text caya bandida sumadi 
датта (== bLo-bzan ’p‘rin-las). There ıs some confusion over the personages known as Jaya 
Pandita which present information does not entirely dispel. The personal name of the celebrated 
Oirad translator and author of the Kalmuck alphabet (1599-1662) is given in his biography 
(p. 82, n. 2, above) as Namkajaméo (= Nam-mk'a'i rgya-mts'o, Mongol Oytaryui-yin dalai). 
For this see the introduction to the biography, p. 39 of the biography, and p. 326b of Damdin- 
suren's ehrestomathy. Pozdneev, Mongoliya i Mongoly, 1, 411-12, does not supply a name for 
this Jaya Pandita, but indicates that he is to be considered as the first of the hne of incarnations 
known as Jaya-yin Gegen, who had their seat subsequently at Jaya-yin Kuriye, in the Sayin 
Noyan Khan Aimak, the present city of Tsetserlig. Pozdneev says that his name is as mseparable 
from the holders of the title Jaga-ywn Gegen as is that of Taranatha (the historian, and fifteenth 
and last of the pre-existences of the Jebtsundamba Khutukhtu of Urga) from the names of the 
latter. (There is plenty of written evidence that it is the Tibetan historian Taranaiha who is 
meant in this connexion, and Schulemann, Geschichte der Dalat Lamas, 185 ed., 193, 15 himself 
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These names are summarized as those of ‘lamas who have bestowed upon us 
ordinations, initiations and instruction, and the benefits of the doctrines of the 
Holy Ones 1 

This enumeration of apostles of the Yellow Faith is characteristic also of 


in error in denying this and explaining Tarandatha here as an epithet of Maitreya.) Pozdneev 
gives the name Lobsangprinlai (bLo-bzan 'p'rin-las) to the first reincarnation of the Oirad Pandita, 
and indicates that he was born in 1662 or 1663. The date as given in the Jaya Pandita’s 
biography (p. 39) is an undefined dragon-year, probably 1664, but the incarnation is not stated 
to have been called bLo-bzan "p'rin-las. Further information about bLo-bzaù "p'rin-las is to be 
found in a history of the first Jebtsundamba Khutukhtu, Ondur Boyda-yin twyuji, translated 
from Tibetan into Mongol by the Dooramba Gelegjaméo, a member of the Mongolian Literary 
Committee (Sudur bicig-un kuriyeleng). (The translation dates probably from the early twenties 
of this century. The Committee was founded in 1921. Several translations by Gelegjaméo are 
extant, and show him to have been active c. 1925.) The first mention of the Jaya Pandita is on 
fol. 13r: Qutuytu blo bzang "prin las (bLo-bzan ’p‘rin-las)-dur kunduleng sayin noyan kemeku-yin 
tóról kemen aldarsiysan-u udir noyan qutuytu kemegsen-i colo soyorgabai : caya (dzaya) bandida 
kemen qoyina tabdayar dalai blama-tan soyorqaysan bolai. This occurrence is dated 1653, and it 
was after this that the name of Jaya Pandita was conferred by the Dalai Lama. Now the Oirad 
Pandita had received his title of Jaya Pandita as early as 1642 (biography, p. 7, chrestomathy, 
p. 321b), not from the Dalai Lama but on the occasion of a meeting with Jasaytu Khan of the 
Khalkha. Hence there can be no doubt of the correctness of Damdinsuren’s statement 
(chrestomathy, p. 327b), and Heissig’s (Erdeni-yin erike (Monumenta Linguarum Asiae Maioris, 
Series Nova, п), p. xx, n. 153), that the Jaya Pandita of the Oirad and the Jaya Pand:ta 
bLo-bzan `p‘ rin-las are not to be confused. (Their identification, as given by Posch, C AJ, rr, 3, 
1958, 209, and in Sagaster, op. cit., would appear to be erroneous.) It is equally certain that 
the Jaya Pandita bLo-bzan "p'rin-las mentioned in the life of the first Jebtsundamba cannot be 
identical with the rebirth of the Jaya Pandita of the Oirad either. On the one hand the recorded 
dates speak against such an identity, while on the other hand the former is said to be of the 
line of Kundüleng Sayin Noyan, while the latter was born in the Tangut country (biography, 
р. 40). The life of the Jebtsundamba further records that the Jaya Pandita bLo-bzan 'p'rin-las 
expressed the wish to go and study in Tibet in 1660 (fol. 18у : bukün tegis Кетеби temur quluyuna 
fil-un qabur-a qubilyan blo bzang "prinlas móngke yajar-a morilaju suryuli-du sayuqu-yin čilüge 
kiged) and records his return to Mongolia in 1680 (fol. 21r). Thus his stay there covers the period 
of the death and rebirth of the Jaya Pandita of the Oirad. Pozdneev's statement (p. 412) that 
the Tushetu Khan studied in Tibet with bLo-bzan ’p‘rin-las in 1673 (quoted from the record. of 
Erdeni fuu: Mongol text, Engke amuyulang qayan-u arban qoyaduyar on usun uker fildur 
tusiyetu gayan čenggün dorfi ber barayun Juu-dur morilaju tabuduyar dalai blama teriguten-eče 
caya bandida lobsangpringlai-luya дати nigen wang jinang terigüten nom ayui yeke sonusuyad) 
is by no means in conflict with this chronology, though the successor of the Jaya Pandita of the 
Oirad was also making his early studies in Tibet at this time, receiving the status of rab-byun 
in 1670 at the age of seven (biography, p. 42). The biography of the Jaya Panditas, F 189 of the 
Library of the Oriental Institute in Leningrad, described by Puchkovskii, Mongol’skie rukopisi è 
ksilografy Instituta Vostokovedeniya, 1957, nr. 48, and the account mentioned by Heissig, loc. cit., 
both inaccessible to me, may hold the correct explanation, but it is safe at least to assert that 
two dignitaries entitled Jaya Pandita, the Oirad Pandita and the Khalkha Pandita, were alive 
concurrently until the death of the former in 1662, and it appears most probable that it is the 
latter rather than the former who headed the line of the Jaya-yin Gegen in Sayin Noyan Khan 
Amak. The legend quoted by Pozdneev, ор. cit., п, 146, and given a documentary source by 
Heissig, ‘Some glosses on recent Mongol studies ', Studia Orientalia, xxx, 4, 1953, 6, concernmg 
the visit of & Jaya Pandita to Koke qota, coming from Jasaytu Khan's territories, in 1662, is 
still hard to reconcile with the facts as given above. 

1 Fol. 4v: tobdilabasu nadur sanvar abisig ubadis-i : boydas-un nom-un ati-yi soyorqaysan 
lama-nar-i. 
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the rituals of Mergen Gegen,! and since, as will appear below, all sorts of local 
divinities and demons are prayed to as well, would seem to be indicative of a 
process of adaptation of pre-Buddhist cults and cult figures to the new and 
growing faith, a legitimization of figures too strongly rooted in popular belief 
to be ignored. 

Fol 4v. Devotion is further extended to the three tantric deities Niyuca 
quriyangyui, Cakrasambara, and. Yamandaga,? and to many other deities of the 
lamaist pantheon.? With these are associated next (fol. бт) as objects of worship 
the local gods, water-spirits, and demons of Mongolia and especially those of 
the monasteries of the area of Kóke qota, the protective earth-deities of the 
monastery, the protectors of the ‘ White direction’, and gods, water-spirits, 
and demons of the surrounding mountains, streams, lakes, trees, shrines, 
woods, springs, roads, and cross-ways—to sum up, the eight classes of divinity, 
and the groups of gods who associate themselves with the performers of the 
ritual as friendly companions, who are begged to enjoy the offerings and 
confer benefits correspondingly, to strengthen and guard the monastery, and to 
be companionable to the suppliants. This extension of the list of sacrificial 
guests to associate local divinities with the founder of the Yellow Faith and his 
successors is characteristic also of several of the Mergen Gegen rituals, both 
those which are devoted to the cult of a special natural feature, such as the 


1 Thus the ritual for offering tormas to the local divinities (I/60) begins with an invocation 
to the third Dalai Lama: Qamuy ilayuysan bugude-yin niguleskui durs qubilyan getulgegéi bunya 
sagara yeke adistid-i bayulya. The Muna Qan ritual (ТУ /20) includes an invocation addressed to 
the Buddha Sikyamuni, to Padmasambhava, and to bTson-k'a-pa. 

2 For the place of these deities in the cult propagated by the missionary Neyiti toyin in 
substitution for outlawed shamanist deities, see Heissig, ‘ A Mongolian source ', 526. 

3 Dórben aimay dandaris-un dam mandal-un burqad-un Ciyulyan bukun-i ariyulamut . 
bayatud bayatur eke maga gala erlig qayan ókwn tngri kiged : /5r/ ?kuvera 121080 : čoytu maga gala 
dérben mudur-tu nayatu tusimel bisman ingri : beg]ee aga deguu teriguten nom-un sakiyulsun ba : 
dalan iabun éoytu maga gala urtu nasutu tabun egeči dui: kiged saswn-u arban qoyar eke yeke 
Pgangyai tngri terigulen : yurban mingyan-w oron ingri ejed bukun-i ariyulamui. 

For gods of the heroic type, Mo. bayatur, Tib. dpa’-bo, see Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and 
demons of Tibet, 8 and other references. Nebesky-Wojkowitz notes that mountain gods especially 
belong to this type. Cf. the ritual T'angyariy-tu nom-un qayan grin čin tanglha (ТУ /11), fol. 1v : 
sasin erdeni-yi sakiyči ñin cin tanglha yeke bayatur. Heissig, ‘A Mongolian source’, 514-15, 
notes the substitution of the worship of Magagala, Bisman Tngri, and Okin Tngrt, amongst 
others, for the worship of onggods. 

4 Fol 5v: Mongyol-un oron-u tngri luus buti-nar-un ciyulyan-i ilangyui-a kóke qota-yin keyid 
bayising-a orusiysan ba: ongyon Pqufai-yin ауша mören eke aday-un oron-u ‘ngri delekei-yin 
efed yeru kiged ilangyui-dur čabčimal Sayan ayui-yvn sakiyulsun kiged oron-u tngri delekei-yrn efed 
terigulen ene keyid oron-i bõkefù sakiyad /6r/ ibegegéi oron-u tngri delekei-yin efed Sayan Jug-i 
tedkugči kiged : emune goyina-ki ayula méren dalai modum fuu situgen : or čečeglig selte dugurum 
bulay yarqui Jam dérben ayuljai yarqui-dur : orusiysan tngri luus asurı buti-nar-i ariyulamu ٠ 
tobéilabasu ufegdeku sansar-un omoy-tan naiman aimay kiged ba burin baysi /6v/ nokur selte-dur * 
nökučen датіаји ómóg sadun bolum wiledug&i ingri-yin &vyulyan-mwyud ٠ ariyulqui talal-iyar 
bayasqu boltwyat. 

Tam uncertain of the significance of the phrase ongyon ?qujai-yw ауша móren. Fr. Mostaert has, 
in his article ‘Sur le culte de Sayang Sečen °’, 559-60, an interesting note on ongyon ‘ burial 
mound ’, in which he mentions the ongyon of Коке qota. The phrase dabcimal dayan ayui їз 
also not clear to me—literally, ‘ hewn white cavern °. 
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mountain Muna Qan, and others as well," while the worship of these natural 
features undoubtedly represents a transfer from older shamanist invocations. 
of mountains. 
Fol. 6v. The guests having been summoned to the ritual, the worshippers 
present their prayers for protection and favour. Here too the text presents 
similarities to passages in certain of the Mergen Gegen rituals. Especially 
striking is the locution used to define the continuity of protection desired. 
The Louvain MS has (fol. 7r): edür yurbanta qarayul: sóni yurbanta jesegül 
kiged : činaysi odqui-yim üdelge: inaysi irekiii-diir uytun üiledtügei ‘ Being 
guards thrice during the day, and being sentinels thrice during the night, pray 
accompany (us) when going hence, and come to meet us when coming hither ’. 
With this may be compared 'the following passage from the Muna Qan ritual 
(IV/19, fol. Tv) : edür büri-yin yurban éay-tur qaraqui-ban kiéiye : sónà biiri-yin 
yurban Cay-tur jesekii-ben kičiye : Cinaysi-ban odqui éay-tur üdeküi-ben kičiye : 
inaysi-ban ireküi-dür wytuyuqu-ban kiéiye® ‘ Be assiduous in your watching 
thrice every day. Be assiduous in your guarding thrice every night. Be 
assiduous in accompanying us as we go hence. Be assiduous in meeting us as. 
we come hither ’. 
Fol. 9r. Colophon giving the name of the scribe. Dispersal of the guests, 
This text, which can be compared in form to the ritual Sayang erke sein 
qung-un sudur, the * official’ form of a popular rite, appears to belong, then, 
to the missionary movement in Mongolia which worked, as Heissig has shown. 
in detail, by annexing to itself popular cults and cult figures, adapting them to- 
the requirements of the lamaist church. Such a conclusion may be drawn on 
the basis of similarities in the ritual to other lamaist rituals, while as internal. 


1 Thus the ritual for offering tormas to the local deities (1/60), already noted as containing- 
an invocation to the third Dalai Lama, directs its offerings to the resident gods, water-spirits,. 
and sprites and demons of all places in the earthly world in general ‘and in this place in. 
particular’: yeru cambudiib-un oron ba: ilangyui-a ene oron-a : urgülfide aysan tngri : luus ba. 
albin teyireng : bhuti-nari : bugude-de jorin ergumu. The most extensive list of localized deities. 
is to be found in the Obo ritual, for which see Bawden, ‘ Two Mongol texts’, 36. In the ritual. 
for the gods and water spirits T'ngrí luus-i takiqu éindamani erike (1V/18), the local divinities- 
are qualified by the epithet ‘ having the nature of the vajra > : тазі batu véir dinar-tu ketter doysin 
beye duri-tt. ayulas-un efen yeke qan . . . türgen qurdun včir cinar-tu doysin jibqulang-un duri-ti. 
usun yool-un ejen yeke qan. 

* For such invocations see Banzarov, op. cit., p. 67 and note. 

3 That textual similarities between one ritual and another are intended is evidenced by the- 
fact that passages may be actually taken over from one ritual to another and be referred to by 
the original context only, without being written out again. Thus in Tangyariy-tu nom-un qayan 
(IV/11), fol. lv: itegel sedkil-i urida yabuyulfu: hum: dber-iyen nigen gsan-dur: Кетеш 
teriguten adislaqu-yin uges kiged : hum: masi ariluysan oytaryui-yin kemeku-ete : ödtör buged’ 
olqu boltuyai : kemekai kurtele sulde tabiqui-yw ekin-dur aysan тейи. The passage here identified: 
as like one at the beginning of the worship of the Sulde is to be found in IV/12, fols. 1v-2v. 

4 kemen ariyulqui takil 01е qutwy-un qura-yi orwyuluyti kemekü egün-i anu dber-un dergede- 
sidar ayti Jaruqu bičiku kelemurdi terigüten-e Poyun-u nidun-lige tegustigsen erdeni bilig-ta jaruyči 
ber basa basa simdan duradwysan-u ?siliayan degedts farlvy-un qaraliy-ud-un tanggai caya bandida. 
sumadi датта, nayirayuluysan bičigeči inu ayuu /9v/ bilig-luge tegusugsen nom-un dalai bolai.. 

5 Mostaert, ‘ Sur le culte de Sayang Seten ’, 543. 
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‘evidence we have already noted that the specific place for which protection is 
sought from the local divinities is the monastery belonging to the suppliants. 
This text, which is very different in content from the one which follows it, has 
been examined in some detail simply in order to establish the context of the 
latter, a ritual for calling the soul, a practice deeply rooted in shamanistic 
culture. 


‘Calling the soul 


The calling back of the soul, as Eliade says, constitutes among certain 
peoples a stage in shamanist healing. Eliade illustrates the ceremony as 
-carried out among the Buriats, and Schram mentions its occurrence among the 
Monguors where ‘ at the moment of death the family, on the roof of the house, 
implores it not to leave them. The shaman, curing the sick calls this (i.e. the 
second) soul back with the two others...’.2 Maspero describes a somewhat 
different conception of the rite among the Black Tai, where the sorcerer 
«detaches some of his own multitudinous souls from his body and despatches 
‘them to search for the soul lost by the sick person.? It is his own souls which 
he calls back at the end of his prayers in order not to fall into the disaster of 
losing some of his souls on their journey to the underworld.* The functions of 

northern Asiatic shamans, as concerned with the human soul, include the 

-conducting of the souls of the departed to the world beyond, the calling of the 
soul, and, where necessary, departure to search for the lost soul of a sick 
person which may not have responded to the call.5 Tt seems to me that the text 
now under consideration represents a shamanist ritual for summoning back 
the soul of a person in articulo mortis, thinly disguised with a layer of lamaist 
"phraseology— principally the inclusion of Buddhist deities amongst those beings 
who may be detaining the sick soul, and including a perfunctory mention of 
Padma Sambhava in the final summons. Its association in one handbook with 
& ritual which lies plainly within the realm of lamaist missionary literature 
localized in one of the great centres of religious activity, and further the 
-circumstance that it belonged to the library of a Chahar lama, are of great 
interest for the study of the co-existence of lamaism and shamanism.* 

1 op. cit., 199. 

2 The Monguors of the Kansu-Trbetan border (Transactions of the American Philosophical 
: Society, New Series, Vol. 47, Pt. 1, 1957). See part rr, p. 141. 

3 op. cit., 218. 

4 Schram, loc. cit., deseribes a further custom among the Monguor whereby lamas and 
members of the family do their best to banish the third soul of the departed from its former 
-surroundings, through fear of the harm which the dead person might cause. A contemporary 
-account of the ceremony of calling back the soul at the moment death has occurred as performed 
by the Chinese of Kansu is given by Fr. J. Dols in his article * La vie chinoise dans la province de 
Kan-sou (Chine), III partie, les funérailles °, Anthropos, x—xr, 1915-16, 728 ff. 

5 For further details see for example Eliade and Findeisen, loc. cit. 
5 Heissig’s description of the Louvain MSS identifies those books which belonged to the lama. 
"They include only one text which Heissig classifies as canonical. For the rest, there are шде 


(including the present text) ‘ non-canonical ’, two ‘ popular religious beliefs ’, and six ‘divination’. 
“The non-canonical books include a White Mahakala sutra, invocations to the White and the 
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The text title runs: sünesün-? yuyun jalaqui arya inu ‘ Ritual for begging 
and summoning the soul’ and the instructions for performing the rite end : 
sünesün yurban-ta dayuda dalal * Call and beckon the soul thrice’. To take the 
second phrase first: an entry sünesü dayudamui or sünesü dalalumui is 
registered in the pentaglot dictionary." The Chinese has the same equivalent 
chiao hun * W} #2 for both entries, and apparently only the Mongol has retained 
the idea of ‘beckoning’ inherent in dalalumui. From this word there is 
derived Mo. dalalya, ‘a ceremony performed to summon happiness’.4 The 


Green Tûra, a eulogy of Cayan Sikurtei, and Paficaraksa. Of these, the two last, and especially 
Cayan Sikurtei, are mentioned over and over again in MSS as texts to be recited as part of the 
ceremonies necessary to avert misfortune, to cure sickness, or to settle the unquiet dead. See, 
for instance, C. R. Bawden, ‘ On the practice of scapulimancy among the Mongols’, CAJ, 1v, 1, 
1958, 25, 26, 27, etc. The same two texts are recommended as a cure for sickness in MS Louvain 
37, fols. 2v and 8r, and in Н 66, together with others including a Mahdkala text, as parts of 
ceremonies to block the influence of the erligs which have removed the souls of dead persons, 
and (Cayan Sikurtei alone) to help pacify an unquiet spirit. In the course of scapulimancy, 
recitation of a Dara eke text and construction of the Dara eke thread-cross is advised in certain 
circumstances (op. cit., 26). The lama’s library also included a fire ritual, yal-un takilya, and 
various manuals of popular rituals, thus : MS 35, a manual of divination by means of nine coins, 
together with a further text concerning the magical investigation and healing of illness ; MS 37, 
already mentioned, a text for investigating sickness by means of observation of the behaviour 
of the horse ridden by the practitioner or of the man who has come to summon kim; 
MS 38, a mtual for performing a 'life-ransom ' ; MS 39, a manual for conducting a departed 
soul safely on its other-worldly journey; MS 40, a manual for drawing up horoscopes; and 
MS 41, a manual for matching birth-years with different personal planets (sunesun gray ‘ soul- 
planet’; amin gray ‘ hfe-planet? ; and ukul-un gray * death-planet"). Thus the lama's little 
library contained the folk-rituals and manuals of divination he was likely to need as a practitioner 
of magie among the populace, together with the most usual texts for recitation. This collection 
sheds welcome light on the problem of who the practitioners were who performed such services 
as the magical investigation of illness, and who are often referred to in the texts themselves by 
such appellations as baysi, kigét, kigdi baysi, tarnidi, kigči blama, Jasayti, }азау@ baysi, Jasaqu 
kumun, and ujfeléi. Such texts are studied in more detail in my article in Asia Major, NS, vm, 2, 
1961, mentioned on p. 81, n. 2 above. 

1 pp. 2676-7. 

* Though the Chinese line here equates siinest with hun, the ‘ yang ’-soul, and there exists 
another Mongol term sug (Manchu oron) for Chinese p‘o B. the ‘yin "вош or animal-soul 
(Pentaglot, p. 1322), I have so far never come across the latter outside dictionaries. Thus 
Kowalewski, p. 1431, has the meaning ‘ chyle, esprit’, Tib. dvans, for which word Jáschke affers ' 
only very cautiously an explanation ‘ spirit, soul? (p. 249). Apart from this series I find the 
word also in Mongyol tsug-ün durim-an toli bitig (Inner Mongol Publishing Bureau, 1951), p. 867, 
with the explanation: bilig-ün sime ‘ essence of the yin’. Though the belief in a plurality of 
souls is current amongst the Mongols, this word sug would seem to require careful study before 
the meaning as given in the Pentaglot is accepted. 

3 of. Pentaglot, p. 1585, dalalumui, Manchu elkimbi (Haver, * (herbei)winken ’), Chin. 38 FF. 
The notion of * beckoning the вош’ obtains in early Chinese shamanistic songs preserved in the 
Chiu tau АВ E. Cf. in partioular the poems Chao hun #3 2 and Ta-chao K Jg. (See 
E. Erkes, Das ‘ Zuruckrufen der Seele’ (Chao-Hun) des Sung Yuh, Leipzig, 1914, and David 
Hawkes, Ch‘u 12, the songs of the south, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1959.) 

4 Dictionnaire Ordos, p. 114b. Dalalya is also listed in dictionaries as the name of an arrow 
used in certain ceremonies. Thus Kowalewski, p. 1634, and Pentaglot, p. 661, where the Manchu 
equivalent is debse, explained in Hauer's dictionary as * bei Opfern verwendeter hanfumwundener 
Pfeil’, Chin. jh fj. The trilingual dictionary Meng Han Man san wen ho ê i Б = x A 


(Peking, 1913, VIII/51v) gives the explanation Bk pj Hj AY £8 A $ 869 Bj ‘an arrow 
bound with white threads for use in entering into a trance’. (I render ао shen as ‘entering into a 
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dalalya ceremony performed with this intention was certainly acceptable to the 
lamaist church in Mongolia. The first Jebtsundamba Khutukhtu of Urga 
(b. 1635) is traditionally recorded as having presented an old man, who had 
supplied him with food while on a journey, with a horse moulded from dough, 
which he was to put in his dalalya-bowl (dalalyan-u saba) and which would 
cause his posterity to enjoy continuing prosperity. A rite for summoning 
good fortune, Кезі abqu dalalya üiledkü yosun, is included in the fourth volume 
of the works of Mergen Gegen.? The dalalya forms part of other ceremonies. 
Thus fol. 10 of the Muna Qan ritual (ГУ /19) has а long litany addressed to 
deities of all sorts, starting with Esrua and Qormusda, begging for blessings. 
À shorter litany is incorporated in the ritual for Obo worship, inviting virtue 
or blessings to enter the sacrificial objects. The use of a decorated arrow, 
prescribed in the- Louvain ritual for calling the soul, is mentioned here also.? 
Characteristic of the dalalya litanies is the prayer which recurs in the 


trance ° on the basis of Granet’s discussion of the term in his ‘ Remarques sur le taoïsme ancien ’, 
Asia Major, 11, 1, 1925, 146 ff. Modern dictionaries, e.g. Simon and Mathews, give the meaning 
‘to exorcize’ while T'zu hat describes masked dances held in Tibetan, Manchurian, and 
Mongolian temples. This is a question of Chinese semantics outside my scope.) Cf. ibid. dalalta, 
dalalyan-u sumu, Hk TR Hj. f mk fij. In the Pentaglot these phrases, all with the one Chinese 
equivalent pf a (though the two last have a different Manchu rendering desiku, * mit weissem 
Hanf umbundéner Opferpfeil’), all fall within a group of entries at the end of the section on 
ritual objects, Tayiqu tabiylaqui-dur kereglekü yayuman-u Juil, where are listed other names of 
pieces of equipment used by shamans: thus sorbi, the magic knife (see Hauer, p. 415, s.v. 
halmari) ; toli, the mirror; seter, the ribbons to be attached to devoted animals, and others. 
The previous section, on sacrifices, Tayiqu tabiylaqu fuil (p. 632), is equally outspokenly 
shamanist towards the end: cf. the occurrence of such entries as bógelemüi, ‘to shamanize ° 
(p. 646), and the interesting presence of taboo expressions to cover the slaughtering and death of 
sacrificial animals. This transition from the shamanist world of ideas and terminology can be 
observed elsewhere in the Pentaglot. For instance, the chapter on healing, Eméilen Jasaqu juil, 
the single chapter in the division devoted to doctors and shamans, emé? bége-yin quriyangywi, 
which, significantly, follows directly upon the chapter devoted to demons, cidkur simnu-yin ful. 
Here (pp. 2670 f.) occur together with such neutral terms as em ‘ medicine’, sudasu barimut 
‘to take the pulse’, others such as those meaning ‘to call the soul’ already quoted, which belong 
to the vocabulary of the magical treatment of illness. 

1 MS biography, Royal Library, Copenhagen, Mong. 519, fol. 12v. 

2 Heissig, Blockdrucke, p. 153, IV/15. 

з Fol. 16r. Kib-tu sumun teriguten aliba nigen bariju dalalyaqui Pselte-ber eyin kemen : от: 
yajar-un 0296811 esrua teriguten tngri-ner : yajar degere cagravardi teriguten gayan ba : yajar doora 
nandi ubanandi terigüten-À buyan kesig qurui qurui gsang-dur éretugei . . . kemen dalalya uiled. 
Arrows adorned with silk tissue (kib) and mirrors have already been listed on fol. Зу amongst the 
sacrificial necessities. It ig worth noting that among Mongols and Kalmucks the invitation of 
good fortune has been subject to systemization. Thus MS Mong. 375, Copenhagen, Kedun 
Juil-um ийде orusibai, a manual of astrology and magic, lists astrological moments when it is 
suitable to invite good fortune—thus the different planets are detailed under which one may 
invite good. fortune for the emperor, princes and ministers, members of the clergy and. males 
(sanggisba bumbu kwmauün), soothsayers and females (Jirugayicin ekener), mules, horses, and 
donkeys, sheep, goats, yaks, cross-bred yaks, cities, localities, and crops. For similar beliefs 
among the Kalmuoks cf. a manuscript fragment 770 c of the Westdeutsche Bibliothek, Marburg : 
qorin yurban erdeni kesig qorin tabun-du arbai amuni kesig buu ab buu dg. Complete lists of days 
designated as morin-u кезі, kmun-& Кезі, mal-un kesig, idegen-t kesig, tariyan-u kesig, qonin-u. 
kesig, imayan-u Кєзїў, ete., are to be found in an astrological handbook of the Royal Library, 
Copenhagen, Mong. 299, Lo zla zag dus уга? skar tame cad blta ba'i žes bya ba bàugs so, fol. 22v. 
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“Muna Qan ritual: buyan kesig qurui qurui ende iren orusi ‘ May blessings enter 
‘in here, Qurui | qurui!’ Mo. qurui is explained, for example by Mostaert, as 
a word used in the dalalya ceremony, and may be connected with a verb 
quruyilaqu, meaning ‘ to turn in the air a long flexible object while holding it 
by the two ends’! Pallas describes how, during the sacrifice of a burned 
offering (yal tayiqu), all those present would wave their right hands a little at 
-every occurrence of the word qurui (which he translates as ‘ appear ! "), as if 
‘they were expressing a wish by the gesture.? This beckoning motion of the 
-dalalya ceremony seems thus to occur in other rituals, including that for calling 
‘the soul, which makes use not only of the verb dalal- but also of the invocation 
‘Uru. ٠ 

The name and form of the dalalya ceremony appear to be older elements 
from the shamanist world of ideas adopted by the lamaist church. Not anly 
do the dictionary entries mentioned above point to this, but shamanist rituals 
and litanies cast in similar form are extant. Poppe writes of prayers for good 
fortune and prosperity,? and the recently published chrestomathy of Damdin- 
.Suren and the shamanist texts оѓ’ Rintchen give ample illustration of this.* 
One need only refer to the repeated prayers for good fortune in the rizual 
-yal takiqu yosun in the former, with their refrain qurut qurui qurui, and, in the 
latter, to the prayer for the blessing of the house, for example, Ger-ün irüger-ün 
.sudur, which ends with a prayer for good fortune: qurut birin tegüs ciyulju : 

-qurut ende iren orusi : qurui orusifu toytayul. 

The text quoted from Damdinsuren contains, further, repeated prayers for 
the sür sünesün of people and animals,’ a term which Poppe translates as 
‘Innere Macht, Seele ?, and which he equates with the term siilde.6 Both terms 

-have a considerable range of meaning. Sülde, in many contexts а war-banner, 
-is translated by Mostaert as ‘ protective genius ; happiness, prosperity ' also." 


1 Dictionnaire Ordos, p. 373a. Mostaert has refrained from adding the written Mongol form 
-qurui in this article, but its occurrence in both prints and manuscripts can now be affirmed. 
? op. cit., 1r, 329. з * Zum Feuerkultus ', 141, 144. 
а Damdinsuren, 112-16. Rintchen, Les matériaux pour Г étude du chamanisme mongol, 1, 
Wiesbaden, 1959, 6-9. 
5 For example, in the prayers for the sur sünesün of children, рр. 115-16: qusun modun 
- ólógei-hà. quriyan-u arisun quéilya-tu buryasun modun élégei-tti bulayan-u arisun qutilya-tu 
kegüken-i, sür sünesun-i yuyunam : e qurui qurui : kig modun ólógei-tà keremtn arisun quéilya-tu 
uye uget modun Glégei-tu &negen-i arisun qudilya-tu kegüken-u sür sunesün-$ yuyunam : e.qurui 
qurui: silwyun modun ölögei-tu silugusiin-u arisun quéilya-tu kig modun Glogei-tu kirsan-w arisun 
qutilya-tw keguken-& sur sunesun-i yuyunam : e qurut qurui 
* We beg for the str sünesun of the infant in the birch-wood cradle, with a covering of lamb-skin, 
in the willow-wood cradle, with a covering sable-skin : e фити qurui. We beg for the sür sinesün 
of the infant in the cradle of kig-wood, with a covering of squirrel skin, in the cradle of joint-less 
wood, with a covering of fox skin : e gurui qurui. We beg for the sur sunesun of the infant in the 
cradle of straight (siluyun) wood, with a covering of lynx-skin, in the cradle of kig-wood, with 
- a covering of steppe-fox skin: e qurui qurui. 
9 op. cit., 144. 
7 Dictionnaire Ordos, p. 598a, with further references. 
Heissig, * Mongolisches Schrifttum im Linden-Museum °, Tribus, Nr. 8, 1959, 42, limits the 
+ significance of the word вде too closely in saying that it is always a military banner (Feldzeichen), 
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Sünesün, while meaning ‘soul’, that is, the spiritual part of a living being 
which departs at death, also has, as appears from Poppe's translation, the 
meaning of inner virtue." The compound phrase sülde sünesün, occurring in the 
Muna Qan ritual (IV/19) as part of a litany imploring the putting to flight of 
the enemies of the suppliants, marks a convergence of the significance of the 
two components sülde and sünesün.? Of direct interest to our immediate 
subject is the repeated occurrence in the Louvain manuscript of the word 
stinesiin alone and the compound phrase sür sünesün in the following contexts : 
(i) sünesün yurban-ta dayuda dalal ‘ Summon the soul thrice °. 

(ii) bümün-ü sünesün-? yuyinam qurui * We beg the soul of the man: Qurwi!’ 
(iii) sür sünesün činu irejü amsan soyorqa and sür sünesün činu türidkel йде 
amaray beye-degen ödter wren soyorqa ‘May your soul come and taste it’ and 
‘May your soul come at once without hindrance into its dear body ’. 

Here the language familiar from both the lamaist rituals and the shamanist 
rituals already quoted recurs, but the intention of the litany is rather different. 
It is no longer well-being (buyan kesig) or inner virtue (sür stinestin) which is 
being requested from the recipient of the sacrifice; but the return to its own. 
body of a definite entity, the detached soul, whose absence will mean death, is 
being prayed for. 


though this definition certainly applies to the text and cult he discusses. For sulde meaning 
* happiness, prosperity, benediction ; protective genius ; military standard in which a protective 
genius resides ' of. Mostaert, ‘ Sur le culte de Sayang Sečen ', p. 548, n. 37, and for the meaning 
‘soul, one of the souls’ see Rumyantsev’s note 120 to D. Banzarov, Sobranie sochinenii. 
Haenisch’s dictionary records only one occurrence in the meaning ‘lucky sign’, - JE, and three 
in the meaning ‘ dignity, majesty °, EY, ZZ. Of these, the first occurs in the passage relating the 
meeting of Yisügei and Dei Sečen. The corresponding passage in Erdeni-yin tobéi (Schmidt, 62) 
has: borjigin ian-u sulde aysan afuyu, most probably to be understood ‘ This was the protective 
genius of you, the Borjigin '. Rumyantsev, loo. cit., says that the sulde of a famous person may, 
in the belief of the Mongols, become the protective genius of a tribe, or a people, or an army. 
For litanies addressed also to mountains, begging them to become ће 3141162 of a group of people, 
see Bawden, ‘ Two Mongol texts ’, p. 28, n. 24. 

1 Poppe, 141, not quoting an original text, writes of ‘die Bitte um Glück fur “ дав sür- 
sünesun der Rosse . . . " ", eto. The litany as given in Damdinsuren's fire збіта quoted above would 
seem however to require a slightly different interpretation, thus barim kókü-tà& деуши uniyen-u. 
sur sünesun-i yuyunam ‘we beg for the str sunesun of the wide-uddered mares and cows’. 
I take this to mean that the sur sunestm or inner virtue of the animals itself is being called for,. 
rather than good luck for it. Poppe mentions too a prayer for the buyan kesig, or good fortune, 
of the ‘loud-baying dog’. Cf. a similar prayer in Damdinsuren’s text, using the compound. 
sur sünesun: dayu yeke-tl, nogai-yin sür sunesun-$ yuyunam. 

2 Fol. 9r. ene dayisun-i /9v/ tusig-nügüd-ece salyaytun . . . sulde sunesun-i Jayilayul : ure 
undtisiin-i tasuléu odtór büged tobray bolyaytun ‘ Separate these enemies from all support . . . put 
to flight their sulde stnestn, cut off their posterity and turn them quickly into dust’. Other 
rituals in this collection present a group of deities, sulde tngri, of whom there are nine referred to 
as brothers and which have the nature of protectors (IV/12 and IV/13). The compound sulde 
sünesin may be taken in a similar sense, but it may rather be the equivalent of the sür sunesün- 
of the fire rituals and refer to the inner virtue of the beings concerned, by which they are. 
themselves, and wbich may, as thus appears, be both summoned and put to flight by prayer. 
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Analysis оў the text 

Fol. 10r. Title. A list of requisites for the sacrifice is given. The status of the 
celebrant, who must have been born in a suitable day and hour, is not defined 
as to whether he is lama, shaman, or layman. 

Fol. 10v. Several categories of supernatural being are requested to enjoy the 
pure water offered, and the soul is demanded from their hands. 

Fol. 12v. The patron, the subject of the ceremony, is directly begged not to 
go beyond but to come back hither. The attractions of his familiar surroundings 
are held out to him. Various possible reasons are suggested for his departure 
(fol. 15v) and if for any of these reasons he has fled, he is requested to return. 
Fol. 16v. The attractions of his own surroundings are repeated and finally he 
is implored once more, by the power of Padma Sambhava, to return. 


Text: transcription and translation 
10r. Sünesün-i yuyun jalaqui arya 
inu nigen sayulya tariyan dügüreng 
degere : ödün-i ese tamturaysan nigen 
sumun-dur kiib qaday uyaju : nigen köl 
miqa qurayan-u arasu óglige-yin ejen-ü 
degel qubéasun-dur sitüfü ele: jl — — 
бау jokiqu nigen kümün-t yar-tur 
kib-tà sumun-i bariyulju dérben 
fig naiman kijayar-tur sünesün 
yurban-ta dayuda dalal : 
sünesün tregsen ese iregsen-t 
éenglegür-tür éengnegülen 
Чеде medekü buyu : : 
10v. Ge-e yayigamsty esrun 
ingri terigüten патат yeke 
ingri: qutwy-tu arvyun ene 
usun-i amsan joyola : degere 
naiman aimay-un Sayan óngge-tü 
terigüten ber : yeke tngri-yin 
yar-ata kümümn-i yuyinam 
qurui qurui: naran saran 
terigüten : naiman yeke тати inu 
quiwy-tu, otayan urtu 
segül-tü terigüten ber : 
navman yeke raqu-yin yar-ača 
kümün-ü sunesün-t yuyinam 
qurui qurut : : 
lir. legüs erke-tü terigüten arban 
f üg-ün sakiyulsun ber : 
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quiuy-tu ariyun ene usun-i 
amsan joyola : arban füg-ün 
sakiyulsun-u yar-ača kümün-ü 
sünesün-i yuyinam qurut + : 

köke salkin-u ejen ingri terigü- 

ten ber : qutuy ariyun ene 

usun-i amsan joyoyla : kei 
ingri-yin yar-ata kümün-4 sünesiün-i 
yuyinam qurut +: tsanggün 
terigüten yajar-un ejen 

bugüde ber: qutwy-tu 

ariyun ene usun-i amsan 

joyoyla : yajar-un ejen-ü yar- 

ata kümün-i sünesün-$ yuyinam + : 
qan vjayur-tan-u altan toluyat- 

tu terigüten ber : qutwy-tu 

ariyun ene usun- amsan 

foyoyla : qan tjayur-tan-u 
yar-aéa kümün-i sünesün-i 
ушутат фити? +: oron-i 

sakiyói tngri noywyan óngge-tü 
biba bariysan : torölki beye- 

ten-ii köbegün kökemdüge éayibur 
óngge-tü Пай bariysan : mayui 
nidii-tit inu margad öngge-tü 
moyai-yin salma bariysan : 


bisman tngri-yin kégebiin sira 
ongge-tit quluyana bariysan : 
dérben aimay tngri terigüten ber : 
qutwy-tu arvyun ene usun-i 
amsan joyoyla : dórben aimay 
tngri-yin yar-ača kümün-ü 
sünesün-i yuyinam qurur +: 
ünür idesi-ten gümbandi 
terigüten ber : qutwy-tu arvyun 
ene usun-t amsan joyoyla : 
qoor-tan-u yar-ata kümün-ü 
sünesün-i yuyinam qurui +: 
?’manusa maquragi terigüten ber : 
albin-u yar-ača sitün есй 
boliwyas : eme simnus-un yar- 
ača sitiin irekü boltwyas : tegüs 
ed tavar-un ejed či : Cinayst 


13r. 


13v. 


Ит. 
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éinarysi йй odun inayst 

inayst tre: či erlig-ün 
oron-dur yayukira 

odunam : erlig-ün e&ige inu 
yeke ayul-tu : erlig-ün eke 
kemebesti bögelčekü meti : erlig-tin 
oron-dur Бим od : erlig-ün 
usun-i yayukifu yatulqu 

bui: erlig-ün čayibur fam-dur 
yayukira kerünem : bisman 
dórben ?nógüdel bui : či 
činaysi činaysi buu od 

inaysi 111081 tre: taniqu 
kümün meden dayudaysan metü 
medegsen kümün-lüge qanilan 
ire: sayigan egesig dayun-t 
sonusun čingla : tarni-yi 
bariyči minu dayun-i činglaytun : 
éayan kib-iyer dalalqui-dur 
sitün tre: sayiqan ödü-tü 
sumun-dur sitün ire 
oruydaysan altan oruydaysan 
oyyu-dur sitün ire: daginis-un 
yar-tur sitün ire: : 

eliyes-ün yar-tur sitiin ire : 
subday-un yar-aéa sitiin 

ire: qam subday-un yar-aéa sitün ire : 
ere Gidkür-ün yar-ata 

sitün ire: eme cidkiir-tin 
yar-aéa sitün wre: yeke 
küčü-tü drumda eke sakiyulsun 
či sünesün bui ügei goyar-un 
fabsar-tur odbuu : mingyan 
galab-tur beye činu gegegsen 
йде : ene kogertiket migan- 
ača saluysan inu : ugayan 
činu činaysi buu od : 

inaysi ire : erlig-ün oron- 

dur yayukira odaqu : emüne 
simnus albin-dur sitün ire : 
stinesiin činu Gilayun qadan- 
dur buu boltwya? : siinesiin 
činu yajar-tur buu orotuyat : 
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qutuy-tu ariyun ene usun-t 
amsan joyoyla : ?qung činu 
ende buyu : činu eke ende buyu : 
činu yajar ende buyu : činu 
aga ende bur: činu degüü 
ende buyu : či činaysi Gimaysi 
buu od inayst inaysi ire : 
& erlig-ün oron-dur 
yayukira odaqu : ay-a abai 
ende ire : ?qung činu ökin 
degüü ende buyu : činu etige-yin 
egeči ende buyu : 
14v. wyuqu amta-tu ariki ende 
buyu: idekü taryun miqa ende 
buyu : sayin qubéasun činu 
ende buyu : či činaysi 
činaysi buu od inaysi 
inaysi ire: ay-a abai ende 
tre: činu-deki sayin qubčisun 
ende buyu : sidar inay činu 
ende buyu : či erlig-ün 
oron-dur yayukira 
odaqu bui : či činaysi 
činaysi buu od : inaysi 
inayst tre: lama idam 
burgan-1 yar-aéa sitiin ire : 
lör. nom-un sakiyulsun eke-yin 
yar-ata sitün ire: yurban 
Mdb CL yar-aéa sitiin 
ire: qamuy qoor-tan toyusun 
As. conin тим. 
boltwyat : : 
qadalaysan dorben iles č біти 
bütün jokiqu boltuyai : айба 
0696011 toyoluysan boyda-dur 
sitüjü ariyun öljei-tü takil-i 
činu ende beledjem : arilyan 
sur sünesün činu irejü 
amsan soyorqa : : degere aginisda-yin 
oron-ača yučin yurban gormusda-yin 
15v. tngri-ner : kiling tordgsen-ece 
ayuju dutayaysan biigesii : 
stir sünesün činu türidkel 


16r. 


16v. 


17r. 
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ügei amaray beye-degen 

ödtör iren soyorqa : : 

dórben füg naiman kijayar- . 
aca fedker bolju füg füg- 

tür dürgirefü dutayaysan 
bügesü türidkel йде ende 

iren soyorqa : : doora tamu 
birid-eče ayuju dutayaysan 
bügesü dürbel ügei ende 

iren soyorqa : : dumda kümün 
aduyusun-ača ayuju 
dutayaysan bügesü dürbel 

ügei ende iren soyorqa : : 

idam sakiyulsun ese tayalaju 
dutayaysan bügesü türidkel 
йде ende iren soyorqa : : 

jarliy dabaysan-ata ауији 
dutayaysan bügesü > 

türidkel ügei ende tren 

soyorqa : ükügsen amitu 

bujar burtay-aéa sejig 
sedkil-eée ayuju 

dutayaysan biigesii 

diirbel ügei ende iren 

501/0100: : qoor-tu ada 
čidkür-eče ayuju dutayaysan 
bügesü : diirbel tiger ende ber 
aren 80уота : , 

(Repetition of the previous sentence 
is given here and has been erased.) 
јауауа-Ват učaraysan oron beye 
činu ende but: drefü orusin 
801/0700: : : inay čiqula amaray 
üre uruy sadun bügüde činu 
ende bui : türidkel ügei ende 
iren 501/0100: : : emüsküi sayin 
qubéisun üjekü sayin ed 
ayurisun činu ende bui : 


` türidkel ügei ende iren soyorga : 


итифи sayin mori ačaqu sayin 
temegen adal mal aqui barayan činu 
ende bui : dürbel ügei ende iren 
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soyorga : amta-tu sayin arikin 

дей : qamuy sayin idegen činu 

ende bui : türidkel 11967 ende 

aren soyorga : yerti bugüde-de tayalya- 
su біти ende but: dürbel ende iren 
501/0700: : : edüge toyurbiysan sayin 
üiles-i bütügen soyorqa : : Байта 
sambaba baysi-yin adistid-iin küčün- 
ayer bayasču ödtör iren soyorga 

tegüsbe : : manggalam : : 


[10r] Ritual for summoning the soul.: 

On top of a tub full of grain tie a silk scarf to an arrow whose feather is 

unbroken, and leaning a leg of meat t and the skin of a lamb on the clothes of 
the patron, let à man of suitable (birth-)year and hour take hold of the arrow 
with the silk cloth in his hands, and call and beckon the soul three times in the 
four cardinal and eight secondary directions. Tt can be told clearly by weighing 
in the scales whether or not the soul has come.? 
[10v] Ge-e!? May marvellous Esrua at the head of the eight great gods taste 
and partake of this blessed, pure water. May the superior eight classes of the 
white-coloured ones.... We beg (the soul)* of the man from the hands of the 
great gods. Qurui qurui ! 

May sun and moon and the eight great Rahu,® from the blessed one with 
the long peacock-tail to . . . . We beg the soul of the man from the hands of the 
eight great Rahu. Qurui qurui ! 


1 For nigen kél miqa see Dictionnaire Ordos, p. 426a: ‘ une jambe de devant ou de derrière 
d'un animal abattu ’. Cf. Lessıng, ор. crt., 267. For the sheep in Tibetan mythology, and especially 
as a sacrificial animal see Fr. D. Schroder, Aus der Volksdichtung der Monguor, 1 (Asiatische 
Forschungen, 6), Wiesbaden, 1959, p. 26. Fr. Schroder mentions the desirability of a monograph 
upon this subject. 

2 A balance or scales, dense éinglegur (Chin. EX ў), is also part of the equipment for 
carrying out the ' life-ransom ° ceremony. See MS Louvain 38, &iblud-un wiledkui yosun, and also 
Lessing, op. cit., 274, for the weighing of the clothes of the patient to see if the soul has returned. 

з For the exclamation 92-6 see Mostaert, ‘ Sur le culte de Sayang Sečen ', р. 545, n. 30. 

4 Supplying the word si&nesun-i which has been omitted between kumün-i and yuyinam. 
Mostaert, op. cit., 544, refers to the difficulty of language of this type of popular literature, 
quoting Poppe's similar remarks in the same vein. He also mentions grammatical irregularities 
and repetitions due to the negligence of copyists. Grammatical exigencies and a comparison of 
the context with similar passages make some emendations, as here or as in fol. 17r, line 9, where 
uget has been omitted after dürbel, straightforward, but reconstruction is not always obvious. 
In the present context the dots in the translation after the words ‘ white-coloured ones’ have 
been supplied in order to make the pattern conform to what follows, that 18, statement of the 
divinity addressed, terminating in the partacle ber, then a request that the divinity should enjoy 
the sacrifice, terminating in Joyola, then a demand for the return of the soul. I assume an 
omission in fol. 10v, line 6, after ber, and also after ber in lme 11. 

5 Seven Rahu, associated with different times of the day, are hsted in the Copenhagen MS 
Mong. 301, which is concerned with magic and illness. An eighth, luus-un тати, is also mentioned. 
Of these, the name of the first is given in the Copenhagen MS as toyona-a raqu, which may 
perhaps be а miswriting of toyos * peacock ’. 
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[llr] May the all-powerful one at the head of the protectors of the ten 
directions taste and partake of this blessed, pure water. We beg the soul of the 
man from the hands of the protectors of the ten directions. Qurui qurui! 

May the lord god of the blue wind, et cetera, taste and partake of this 
blessed, pure water. We beg the soul of the man from the hands of the gods of 
the air. Qurui qurui! 

May Tsanggün ! and all the other gods of the earth taste and partake of this 
water. [11v] We beg the soul of the man from the hands of the lords of the 
earth. Qurui qurui ! 

May the Gold-headed one at the head of the Royal Ones taste and partake 
of this blessed, pure water. We beg the soul of the man from the hands of the 
Royal Ones. Qurui qurui! 

May the green-coloured Oron-i sakiyéi tngri, grasping a guitar, the light-blue- 
coloured Törölki beye-ten-ti kóbegün, grasping a sword, the emerald-coloured 
Mayu nidü-tü, grasping a snake-snare, [12r] and the yellow-coloured Bisman 
ingri-yin kübegün, grasping a rat, at the head of the four divisions of gods, taste 
and partake of this blessed, pure water.? We beg the soul of the man from the 
hands of the four divisions of gods. Qurui qurut! 

May the Gandharvas 3 and Kumbhandhas,* et cetera, taste and partake of 
this blessed, pure water. We beg the soul of the man from the hands of the 
venomous ones. Qurut qurui! 

May... and Mahoragas, et cetera,....6 May he come, leaning оп the 
arms of the demons. [12v] May he come, leaning on the arms of the she-devils. 

You, lord 7 of all goods, do not go beyond, beyond, but come hither, hither. 
What are you going to the realm of Erlig for? Erlig's father is very terrifying. 
Erlig’s mother is revolting. Do not go to the realm of Erlig. Why will you 
cross Erlig's water? Why do you roam Erlig's pale road? There are the four 
? camps ® of Bisman. [13r] Do not go beyond, beyond. Come hither, hither. 
Come and consort with people you know, as if your acquaintances recognized 


1 The reading T'sanggün is uncertain, and is suggested by the name tsang-kun k‘yab-pa of & 
sa-bdag or lord of the earth given by Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and demons of Tibet, 292. 
For another writing see MS Mong. 299, Copenhagen, fol. 67r, line 16: yajar-un ejen činggun. 

* The names and attributes of the four protectors of the world are listed, inter alia, in 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 84, and in Filchner, Kumbum Dschamba Ling, p. 18 and notes 
by Unkrig. For the Mongol names as given in our text cf. the Tibetan names: yul ’k‘or bsrun 
(== Dhrtarastra), "p‘ags skyes po (= Virüdhaka), spyan mi bzan (= Virüpakga) and rnam t'os sras 
(== Vaigravana). The element eras of the latter (Tib. rnam tos sras usually gives Mo. namsarui) 
has been translated literally as -yin kébegun, giving the pleonastio sense ‘son of Bisman tngri '. 
For the figure of the ‘ yellow Jambhala ', Jambhala being a form of Kuvera ~» Vaisrávana, see 
Mostaert, op. cit., р. 560, n. 95. For the attribute of a rat see Mostaert, and Filchner, op. cit., n. 95. 

3 Kowalewski, p. 487, s.v. &nür ' odour’. 

4 Nebesky-Wojkowitz, op. cit., 32, 309. Also Waddell, op. cit., 84, 369. 

5 Mo. ?manusa, meaning uncertain. 

* Apparently the usual refrain has been omitted here after teriguten ber, though there is 
no 4- to mark a repetition as occurs to mark the recurrence of the word qurui. 

* Reading ejen for efed. 

в The sense is not clear. I read nógudel for negudel instead of ukidel ° corpse’. 
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and called you. Listen to their fair voices. Listen to my voice, the one who 
understands spells. Come, relying on the beckoning with white silk-cloth. 
Come, leaning on the arrow with the pretty feather. Come, leaning on the inset 
gold and inset turquoise. Come, leaning on the arms of the Dakinis. Come, 
leaning on the arms of the Eliye. [13v] Come, leaning on the arms of the 
lords of the earth. Come, leaning on the arms of the royal lords of the earth. 
Come, leaning on the arms of the male demons. Come, leaning on the arms of 
the female demons. ...the very powerful protectress Drumda eke. Have 
you gone to between where the soul is and is not? For a thousand aeons your 
body has not been lost. That you have been separated from this miserable 
flesh .... In your wisdom, do not go beyond, but come hither. What will 
you go to the realm of Erlig for? Come, leaning on the arms of the demons and 
sprites in the south. [14r] Do not let your soul stay in the stones and rocks. 
Do not let your soul go into the ground. Taste and partake of this blessed, 
pure water. 

Qung!? Your...is here. Your mother is here. Your homeland is here. 
Your elder brother is here. Your younger brother is here. Do not go beyond, 
beyond. Come hither, hither. What will you go to the realm of Erlig for? 
Oh, my dear, come here! Qung! Your young sister is here. Your father's elder 
sister is here. [14v] Tasty spirits for drinking are here. Fat meat for eating 
is here. Your good clothes are here. Do not go beyond, beyond. Come hither, 
hither. Oh, my dear, come here! Good clothes of yours are here. Your near, 
loved ones are here. Why will you go to the realm of Erlig? Do not go beyond, 
beyond. Come hither, hither. 

Come, leaning on the arms of the lamas, tutelary genii, and Buddhas. 
[15r] Come, leaning on the arms of the protectresses of the faith. Come, 
leaning on the arms of the Three Treasures. May you return, all the venomous 
ones being turned to dust. 

May your four deeds, which have been...*be properly completed. 
Venerating all the supreme holy ones enumerated, we are preparing here a pure, 


1 Identification uncertain. The text from fol. 13v, line 5, yeke, to line 12, buu od, is difficult 
to interpret, and my translation is only a tentative suggestion. 

2 The MS reading seems certainly to be qung as transcribed. I render this tentatively as an 
exclamation. Cf. the Ordos pronunciation фит in the spell wm à qun (Dictionnaire Ordos, p. 7328, 
simplified orthography). Though Mongol prints and MSS generally represent this syllable as 
ои, or qum, the spelling фит, though rare, is not unknown. See for an example the Obo ritual 
(IV/16), fol. br : Jiruken-dur *huu - fwuken-deki qung-ada детей yarun. The possibilty that gung 
may represent a miscopying of gedeg ' called’, and that originally the names of the relatives 
mentioned would be inserted immediately before it, cannot be proved. But see Eliade, op. cit., 
199 for the naming of relatives in a similar ceremony among the Buriats. 

з Mo. dinu-deki, which I take as a double case suffix plus derivative suffix -kì with the 
meaning ‘ which are at your place’. The possibility exists that dekı is a miscopying for degel 
‘robe’. 

* Translation of the word transcribed as gadalaysen is uncertain. There may be a connexion 
with a word hadalhu Fk = ‘nachgehen, untersuchen of the ‘Secret history’ (Haenisch, 
Wörterbuch, 55). 
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auspicious offering. With the purification, may your soul deign to come and 
taste 16.1 

If it has fled away in fear of the outburst of the [15v] wrath of the thirty- 
three gods of Qormusda from the realm of Aginista, may your soul deign tc 
come swiftly and without hindrance. If it has been startled at demons coming 
from the four cardinal and eight intermediate points, and has fled hither and 
thither, may it deign to come here without hindrance. If it has fled in fear of 
the hungry ghosts of hell below, may it deign to come here without delay. 
If it has fled in fear of men and beasts in the middle sphere [16r] may it deigr 
to come here without delay. If it has fled because the tutelary genii anc 
protectors are displeased, may it deign to come here without hindrance. If it 
has fled in fear through having transgressed the commands of the lamas ог 
high origin, may it deign to come here without hindrance. If it has fled ir 
fear at the suspicion of pollution from dead beings, may it deign to come here 
without delay. [16v] If it has fled in fear of harmful demons and devils, may 
it deign to come here without delay. Your home and body, allotted to you by 
predestination, are here. Deign to occupy them. All your dear, close, belovec 
descendants and relatives by their marriage? are here. Deign to come here 
without hindrance. Your clothes which are good to wear and your belongings 
which are good to look at are here. [17r] Deign to come here without delay 
Your horses, good for riding, and your camels, good for loading, your livestock 
and your property are here. Deign to come here without delay. Your gooc 
tasting spirits and your excellent food are here. Deign to come here withou; 
hindrance. Your delights? are here in their entirety. Deign to come here 
without delay. Now deign to complete the good actions that have been under- 
taken. Through the power of the blessings of the Master Padma Sambhava, 
deign to rejoice and come at once. 
The end. Manggalam. 


! Translation into English requires the pronoun 'it' in the following, referring back te 
‘your soul’, sur sunesun činu, but the sense should probably rather be that of direct address in 
the second person. 

2 For uruy sadun see Dictionnaire Ordos, p. 42h. — 

3 Mo. tayalyasu, derivative in -yasu(n) from tayala- * to be pleased '. 

4 The form of this litany, detailing to the dying man all those people and things in which hs 
has taken pleasure, inevitably calls to mind the so-called elegy of Genghis Khan, as it is to ba 
found in both Altar tobči and Erdeni-yin tobéi, especially in the passage beginning on fol. 41v, 
line 22, of the Urga MS of the latter, p. 106, line 8, of Schmidt's edition. Whereas the section cf 
the elegy immediately preceding this is introduced by the words Kiluken bayatur eyin maytarur 
* Kiluken bayatur praised him thus ', this section begms simply basaku eyin déirun ‘ furthermors 
begged thus’, lacking the idea of praising. The textual similarity apparent in tbe listing cf 
beloved persons and objects, followed ın tbe text of Erdeni-yin tobéi by the phrase tende buluge, 
in our text by ende bui (buyu), permits the supposition that the elegy of Genghis Khan may 
equally be a ritual for the calling of the soul, or a reminiscence of such. 


THE ARABIC LITERATURE OF NIGERIA TO 1804: 
A PROVISIONAL ACCOUNT’ 


By A. D. Н. Brvar and M. Ніѕкетт 
(PLATES I-V) 


HE purpose of this essay is to provide a convenient introduction to the 

Arabic literature composed in Nigeria and the immediately adjoining areas ? 
in the period before the commencement of the Fulani jihad. That far-reaching 
movement of political and religious reform, initiated in 1804 under the leader- 
ship of Shehu Usuman dan Fodio (in Arabic texts ‘Uthman b. Füdi, often 
surnamed Nar al-zamán and Mujaddid al-islam) clearly marks off the division 
between the early and the modern period in the Arabic literature of this area. 
As is well known, the standard bibliographical work of reference, Brockelmann’s 
encyclopaedic Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, however full its coverage of 
the writing of the Arabic-speaking world at large, represents only scantily 
the West African writers of Arabic. Investigation in this field has been inten- 
sively pursued only in recent years. For Shehu Usuman and his successors, 
the much fuller lists prepared by Kensdale are now available. To these the 
few years since their publication have brought only a small number of additions. 
Serviceable as they are, Kensdale’s lists afford no space for the detailed discus- 
sion of the works which are there named. The task of editing in detail the 
literary output of the jihad and the succeeding century is gathering way, but 
wil no doubt occupy more than one generation. Concerning the work of 
Nigerian writers active before the critical year of 1804 much less material 
is to hand. At a juncture when almost every month brings in reports of works 


1 Bibliographical note: There is frequent reference in the following pages to the work of 
Ahmad Baba, Nayl al-ibtihàj bi-tatriz al-dibàj, of which the following versions have been consulted : 
(1) Translations in M. A. Cherbonneau, Essai sur la littérature arabe au Soudan, Constan- 

tine, 1861 (abbreviated as ‘ Cherbonneau °). 

(2) Lithograph, Fez, а.н. 1317. 

(3) Cairo, printed in the margins of Ibn Farhün, al-Dibaj al-mudhahhab fi ma'rifat a‘yan 
‘ulama? al-madhhab, д.н. 1351. The most convenient edition for general reference (abbreviated 
as Nayl, with page number following). 

(4) British Museum, MS Or. 11569. 


Muhammad Bello, Sultan of Sokoto, Infàág al-maysir is quoted in the following versions : 

(1) E. J. Arnett, The rise of the Sokoto Fulani: being a paraphrase and in some parts a 
translation of the Infakwl Matsuri of Sultan Mohammed Bello, Kano, 1922 (abbreviated as 

* Arnett’). 

(2) Muhammad Bello, Sultan of Sokoto, Infakwl maisuri (edited by С. E. J. Whitting), 

London, 1951 (abbreviated as Inf. М). 

To avoid extending the footnotes with biographical details of the legal authorities to whom 
reference is so frequently made in the sources, this information has been collected in the appendix, 
in the form of an alphabetical list. 

2 For the present purposes regarded as including the Republic of Niger, and those parts of 
Bornu beyond the frontiers of present-day Nigeria, but excluding Bagirmi. 

з W. E. N. Kensdale, ‘ Field notes on the Arabic literature of the Western Sudan’, JRAS, 
1955, 162-8; 1956, 78-80; 1958, 53-57. 
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long out of sight, any description in print will quickly enough be superseded. 
| At the same time, the experience of the present contributors suggests that a 
` general survey of the subject at its present stage will be of use to workers in 
: the field, and indeed to students in general; the more so since many of the 

published sources of information are either out of print, or for other reasons 

not easily available except to a few with access to specialized libraries. 

It should be emphasized at the outset that the well-known controversy 
in which the Bornu leader al-Kanemi reproaches the Fulani with having 
ordered the destruction of Arabic books in captured cities! should not be 

` allowed to discourage searchers after the older Nigerian manuscripts. Whatever 
"the basis of this story—that it was of any real substance has often been con- 
tested—it is important to remember that in a country of such wide extent the 
, passage of time has generally been a greater danger to the survival of manu- 
. Scripts than any sporadic episodes of vandalism. In tropical latitudes the 
ubiquitous termite, an enemy more deadly than fire, must be held responsible 
. for a large proportion of the losses. Yet even in the experience of the authors, 
, Substantial numbers of manuscripts written before the Jihad survive to the 
present day. The number examined must be trifling compared with the total of 
early manuscripts in the country at large, yet it offers material sufficient to 
provide a starting-point for further investigations. 

It is a hypothesis of substantial weight that literacy in the Arabic script 
and the custom of authorship in the Arabic language were introduced to West 
Africa during the period of the Murabit (Almoravid) dynasty ; that is to say, 
after the conquest of Old Ghana, and the penetration of the Niger region by 
Abi Bakr b. ‘Umar al-Murabit between 471/1078 and 475/1082.2 The inscrip- 
tions of Gao are cogent evidence of ready communication between Andalusia 
and the Niger region around the year 1100,3 and of the coherence of the Murabit 
state, which then included the former, and at least adjoined the latter. With 
such antecedents it is to be expected that West African writers of Arabic 
concentrate their chief interest on the subject of fiqh. Like the great majority 
of West African Muslims, these authors were adherents of the Maliki school. 
They based their systems on a chain of legal authorities which stretch back 
to the Maghrib of the Murabit period, and the preceding epoch of the Spanish 


1 Inf. M, 127 (= Arnett, 103). This correspondence was early studied by O. Houdas, 
* Protestation des habitants de Kano’ in Homenaje a Don Francisco Codera, Zaragoza, 1904, 
a pioneer article which—despite the title being based upon a misapprehension—deserves a place 
! in the bibliography of the subject ; cf. E. W. Bovill, The golden trade of the Moors, Oxford, 1958, 
] 921, n. 1, * All records of which memory exists can still be found °. 
4 2 The tradition attributed to the Qadi Mahmid b. al-Hàjj al-Mutawakkil Kut (Kati), c£ 
У Tarikh al-fattish, ed. Houdas and Delafosse, traduction, 332-3, ‘ L'islamisation des gens de Gao 
~ eut lieu entre 471 et 475°. Probably to be combined with the established data оп the movements 
\ of Ара Bakr b. ‘Umar, who left Morocco for the Sahara in A.H. 463 (cf. al-Hulal al- Mawshiya, 
Tunis, 1911, 13) revisiting the Maghrib briefly in 465, and then returning to the south until his 
death in 4.H. 480. 
1 з J. Sauvaget, ' Les épitaphes royales de Gao’, Al-Andalus, x1v, 1, 1949, 123 ff. 
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Umayyads. This emphasis on the rulings of authorities, characteristic of an 
orthodox Malikism substantially free from innovating tendencies is typical of 
the West African Arabic literature ; and similar doctrines are largely preserved 
to the present day amongst the Muslims of Nigeria and the adjoining territories. 
At the same time it has to be observed that no manuscript so far reported 
from the area offers evidence of having survived from these earliest days of 
West African Islam ; nor is the title known of any book to which so early a 
composition can be attributed. Nor indeed can the succeeding period of the 
Malli dynasty be shown to have left any similar literary legacy. There is thus 
a gap of more than 200 years between the Gao inscriptions, and the next 
evidence of Arabic writing in the Niger region. The traditions available to our 
next authority, the Timbuctu scholar Ahmad Baba, go back no further than 
the time of Ahmad b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman (born 758/1357 and still 
living in 830/1427). This personage, said to have been a pupil of Ibn Marziiq 
the younger," travelled to Cairo to study, and later to teach. He was credited 
with the preparation of a digest of his teacher's commentary on the J«mal.? 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE EXTANT LITERATURE 


Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al-Maghili al- 
Tilimsani 

On the succeeding generations Ahmad Baba is much more fully informed. 
The outstanding personality and in some sense the precursor of Arabic letters 
.in Western África at large, but particularly in the Nigerian territories which 
form our special concern, was the jurist al-Maghili? The story has often been 
told of how during a residence at Tuwat he inspired a persecution of the Jewish 
community for the unauthorized building of a synagogue; he is even said to 
have set a price of seven mithqals upon the head of every Jew. After this 
episode, however, he removed to the Sudan, visiting Ahir, Takedda, Kashina 
(Katsina), and Kant (Kano)—undertaking in the last two courses of instruction . 
in the Qur'àn and in Muslim law—and finally Kaghü (Gao), capital of the 
Songhay Sultan al-Hajj Muhammad Askiya. To the latter's questionnaire on 
matters of Muslim law the reply of al-Maghili is preserved, together with two 
epistles of similar form to Muhammad Rumfa b. Ya'qüb, Sultan of Kano.* 
Subsequently, on receiving news of the death of his son at the hands of the Jews, 
the uncompromising jurist returned to Tuwat, but died soon afterwards in 
909/1504. Marty, in his treatise on Islam in the Western Sudan ë suggests 
that al-Maghili was the introducer into West Africa of the Saft order of the 


1 Tf the dates given by Ahmad Baba are correct, the teacher must in fact have been the elder 
Ibn Marzüq (A 21) in the appended list. 

? Apparently of al-Khaunaji (A 13) in the appended list. 

3 Al-Maghili died in 909/1504 ; GAL, Suppl., п, 363; Nayl, 330. 

1 Below, pp. 107-8. 

5 P. Marty, L'Islam et les tribus du Soudan, 20-1. 
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Qàdiriya. This very interesting opinion may have been derived from a manu- 
script of the Fath al-shukür.* If its correctness should be confirmed, it may help 
to explain why the writings of al-Maghili and the memory of his teaching have 
been preserved in West Africa, when so little is remembered of his predecessors 
in the earlier period. 

Whatever may be the reason, it is a fact that the local manuscript tradition 
has preserved in Nigeria and the adjoining areas a considerable number oí 
texts attributed to al-Maghili. That some spurious attributions may exist 
is à possibility to be reckoned with, but in the main there is no reason to doubt 
these attributions. Several of the texts, or extracts from them, are also preserved 
as quotations in the works of later writers, especially in those of Shehu Usuman 
dan Fodio. Others are handed down by an independent manuscript tradition. 
and close examination of the earlier al-Maghili manuscripts will no doubt 
prove rewarding from more than one point of view. The corpus of his works 
reported up to the present time is contained in the following list. 


Extant writings : 
(1) Ta'rif fima yajib ‘ala 'l-mulük. 

(a) Arabic text edited by Muhammad Zayyàn b. Muhammad al-Ma'mün, 

Waziri of Katsina, Beirut, 1931. 

(b) Translated by T. H. Baldwin as The obligations of princes, Beirut, 1932. 

(c) Rabat, MS 529, 9. 

عاجتمع بصاحب GAL, Suppl, п, 363. Described in Nayl, 330: is‏ 
واستفاد عليه وكتب له رسالة d‏ امور السلطانة 4e‏ على اتباع الشرع وامر 

xol eee ol ia ри 

This composition is drafted in the form of an epistle, apparently to Muham- 
mad Rumfa, Sultan of Kano (? 1463-99). It is to be distinguished from the 
subject of the following entry. Extracts from the Ta'rif fimà yajib ‘ala’ l-mulük. 
are preserved in the Najm al-ikhwan of Shehu Usuman, and in the Diya? 
al-sultaniya and the Diya’ al-hukküm of the latter's brother Abdallahi, first 
emir of Gwando. 

(2) Mukhtasar mimma yajüz li "l-hukkam fi radd al-nàs ‘an al-harüm. 

This item is quoted at length in the sixth section of Shehu Usuman’s 
Tanbih al-ikhwàn. This is the text translated by Н. R. Palmer as ‘ An early 
Fulani conception of Islam’, Journal of the African Society, xrv, 1914-15. 
53-9. Addressed by name to Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Ya'qüb (i.e. 
Muhammad Rumfa) Sultan of Kano, this epistle is stated by the Shehu to have 
been written in 897/1491. 

(8) Тау ajübahu fihi ‘an masal (thus named by Ahmad Baba, Nayl, 330, 
but this seems not to be the formal title of the treatise). 


1 ybid., 35, 41; of. H. F. C. Smith, ‘Source material for the history of the Western Sudan '. 
J'ournal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, 1, 3, 1958, 244. 
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Dakar: MS dated 1127/1715, copied by al-Qa’id Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. ‘Alî b. al-Mubarak al-Dara'i.! 

An epistle to al-Hajj Muhammad Askiya, Sultan of Songhay (1493-1528) 
replying to a questionnaire on the legal status of the supporters of his predecessor 
and opponent Sonni ‘Ali. Extracts from this treatise are quoted by Shehu 
Usuman in the Sirdj al-ikhwün, where the arguments, judgments, and precepts 
of al-Maghili are used by the Shehu in support of his own attack on the short- 
comings of the people of the Sudan. The brief mention of this correspondence 
in the Infaq al maysür of Sultan Bello? seems to be a reminiscence of the 
Siraj al-ikhwdan rather than a direct quotation. Details of the correspondence 
were also known to Delafosse.? He gives no source for his information, but is 
likely to have used the manuscript now at Dakar. His information is not derived 
from Ibn Maryam,* whom Delafosse also consulted on al-Maghili, since on this 
subject the former does not add significantly to the account of Ahmad Baba. 

(4) Telif fimà yajib ‘ala ’l-muslimin min ijtinäb al-kuffar. T fols. 

Rabat, cf. I. S. Allouche and A. Regragui, Catalogue des MSS arabes de 

Rabat, 1, 260, item 1386. 
(5) Ahkam ahl al-dhimma. 

GAL, Suppl., п, 363. 

(6) Waragat fi “ата al-yaum wa 'l-layla. 

L. Massignon, ‘ Une bibliothéque saharienne ’, Revue du Monde Musulman, 
уш, 1909, 415. 

Writings so far known principally from the biography of al-Maghili contained 
in аў, 331 : 

(7) al-Badr al-munir fv “ilm al-tafsir. 
(8) Misbah al-arwah fi usül al-falàh. 

* An amazing book in two fascicules, which he sent to al-Sanüsi and Ibn 
Ghazi, and they eulogized him for it’; cf. L. Massignon, op. cit., 416. 

(9) al-Mughni al-nabil fi sharh Mukhtasar Khalil. 

Commentary on the Mukhtasar of Khalil as far as chapter entitled ‘ al-Qasm 
bayn al-zaujat’. Another portion deals with Biyi at ‘ sales’, but it is said that 
altogether he commented on three-quarters of ће Mukhtasar. 

(10) ТЫЙ al-mughni, a book of annotations on the preceding commentary. 
(11) A commentary on the Вуй“ al-ajal of Ibn al-Hajib. 

(12) An epitome of ће Talkhis al-miftah of al-Qazwini, with a commentary. 
(13) Тау fi 'l-manswat.* 

1 Н. Е. C. Smith, Historical Society of Nigeria: Bulletin of News, 1v, 4, 1960, 3, who SPA 
the presence of another exemplar in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

2 Inf. M, 183. 

3 Haut-Sénégal-Niger, 11, 85. 


4 See appendix (A 18). 
5 Apparently the reading of Cherbonneau ; the Cairo edition reads fi 'I-manhiyàt. 
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(14) Miftàh al-nazar fi ‘ilm al-hadith. 

(15) A commentary on al-Jumal, the treatise on logic by al-Khaunaji. 

(16) al-Mugaddima fi 'l-mantiq. 

(17) Manh al-wahhab, a poem on the same subject, apparently identical with 

the work called Manzümat al-Maghili fi 'l-mantiq in Nayl, 94, and Rajaz 

al-Maghili f ° mantiq at Май, 342. 

(18) Commentaries on the above three works. 

(19) Tanbih al-ghafilin ‘an makr al-mulabbisin bi-da‘wa magamat al-'arifin. 
A title possibly known to Shehu Usuman dan Fodio, since it is echoed in 

one of his own, T'anbih al-ghafilin wa-tonzim al-akhbar2 

(20) Sharh khuibat al-mukhtasar. 

(21) al-Muqaddima fi ’l-‘arabiya (prolegomena to the study of Arabic). 

(22) al-Fath al-mubin. 

(23) A number of odes (gasa’id), including a Mimiya ‘1а wazn al-Burda (ode 

rhyming in mim in the metre of the Burda). 


Only examination of their individual manuscripts as they come to light is 
likely to show which of these works was actually composed in Hausaland and 
Songhay, and which represent other stages of the author's career. Gradually, 
as the places and dates of composition for every item still extant becomes 
known, it will, of course, become possible to piece together a detailed biography 
of al-Maghili, and assess his full contribution to the spread of learning in Wess 
Africa. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF AL-MAGHILI 


The generation of Arabic scholars immediately following that of al-Maghili, 
like that of the jurist himself, are known chiefly from the Nayl of Ahmad Baba. 
Several of the biographies found there are repeated in the Tārikh al-Südàm 
of al-Sa'di. Since they have not hitherto been available in an English version, 
it may not be out of place to summarize here the information which they 
contain.  Personages whose activities lay wholly beyond the present-day 
Nigeria are not specifically included. 


Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abi Muhammad al-Tézakhtt, known as Aida-Ahmad 

In a passage ascribed to Ahmad Baba which is quoted by al-Sa'di in his 
Térikh al-Südàn,? the grandfather? of Ahmad Baba, Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. 
Muhammad Aqit, known as al-Hajj Ahmad, is said to have visited Kano, 
and other towns of the ‘Sudan’ (i.e. Hausaland or Nigeria at large) on his 
return from the pilgrimage. It may be noticed that there is no reference to 
Kano in the Cairo printed text of the Nayl, nor in the substantially similar 


1 Kensdale, ° Field notes . . .', JRAS, 1955, p. 167, no. 35. 
? Ed. O. Houdas, 37. 
3 Cherbonneau, 8, ‘ mon trisaieul' represents an incorrect text. 
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redaction represented by the British Museum manuscript. The version of 
Cherbonneau gives the place-name as ' Kafou' ( 34$ ), an unknown locality. 
The text of al-Sa/di probably reflects the fuller, and. in many respects superior 
redaction represented by the Kifayat al-muhtaj li-ma‘rifat mà lassa fo 'l-dibàj, 
which is otherwise still unprinted.? ‘Kano’ in this context may well be an 
authentic reading, yet an element of doubt exists. Since the visit of al-Hajj 
Ahmad to Hausaland apparently took place before the death of Sonni ‘Ali 
in 1492, it may have been even earlier than that of al-Maghili. There is, however, 
no reference to literary work having been produced by the ancestor of Ahmad 
Вара during the period in question, yet that possibility cannot be wholly 
discounted. The same position may be taken with regard to ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Qasri,? of whose stay in Kano only his gallantries are recorded ; 
some years later on his return to Fas, however, in 924/1518 he attained 
distinction by temporarily succeeding as muftî the younger al-Qawri.* 

Al-Tazakbti, known as Aida-Ahmad, is thus the next clearly-attested 
author of Hausaland. He had encountered al-Maghili at Takedda, and attended 
his classes of instruction. Later he accompanied Mahmüd b. ‘Umar b. Muham- 
mad Aqit on the pilgrimage in about the year 915/1509.5 In Egypt and the 
Hijaz he is reported to have made the acquaintance of many noted scholars, 
such as the Shaykh al-Islàm Zakariya, Burhan al-Din al-Qalqashandi, the two 
Lagànis, and Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Sunbati. At Mecca he received the 
waza (licence to teach) from Abu 'I-Barakàát al-Nuwairi and his nephew ‘Abd 
al-Qàdir, ‘Ali b. Nasir al-Hijàzi and Abū Tayyib al-Busti.6 On his return to 
the Sudan, al-Tazakhti settled at Katsina, where the Sultan invested him with 
the dignity of Qadî, and he eventually died in about 936/1529 at the age of 
sixty-odd years, having written commentaries on the Mukhtasar of Khalil, 
and other texts. After al-Maghili his teacher, he is thus the earliest Katsina 
author of whom record survives, though it does not appear that any specimen 
of his writing has been reported as preserved there. His career was known to 
Sultan Bello,” but not necessarily through sources additional to the biographies 
of Ahmad Baba. 
Макау b. ‘Ali b. Salih al-Bilbali 

Another member of the generation of al-Tazakhti who had similarly resided 


at Kano, Katsina, and other cities now forming part of Nigeria was the jurist 
Makhlüf. A pupil of the great-uncle of Ahmad Baba, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar b. 


1 MS Or. 11569, f. 43. 

? Bibliothéque Nationale 4628 ; cf. GAL, п, 618. 

3 Nayl, 176. 

* Appendix (А 30). 

5 Combining Ahmad Baba’s life of al-Tazakhti (Nayl, 335) with data from his life of his relative 
Mahmiid (Nayl, 343) 

$ Such documentation of these personalities as is immediately available will be found under 
the appropriate names in the appendix. 

7 Inf. M, 24, with variant spelling. 
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Muhammad Aqit, at Walatanna (Walata), in later life he abandoned the careez 
of a trader for scholarship, and travelled to the Maghrib, where he studied unde- 
Ibn Ghazi and others, and gained a reputation for phenomenal powers o? 
memory, being alleged to have memorized the whole of the Sahih of al-Bukhari 
It was after this that he visited Kano and Katsina, also making the acquaintance 
of the fagih al-‘Agib al-Ansamuni, whose career will be described below. 
Eventually he returned to Timbuctu, and once more travelled to Marrakush, 
where he is said to have been poisoned, so that he died on his return to his 
homeland, somewhat after 940/1533. 

The chief biographical notice of Makhlif in the Nayl+ does not detail 
his writings, but from this it would be wrong to deduce that none were known. 
The adjoining life of Muhammad b. Ahmad b. “Abd al-Rahman al-Yasitani? 
speaks of the latter’s controversy with Makhlif over that jurist’s treatise 
on a question of ritual cleanliness. Ahmad Baba in another of his works, the 
Mi‘raj al-su‘ad ila nayl mujallab al-süd ? quotes as an authority on the legal 
status of slaves imported from Hausaland a long passage which he attributes to 
Makhlüf al-Bilbali. Since the death of Makhlüf had occurred some 23 years 
before the birth of Ahmad Baba in 963/1555, the biographer evidently obtained 
his quotation from a written source, though whether it was a formal literary 
composition, or a documentary item such as a collection of legal rulings and 
court decisions is not easy to establish. In view of Makhlüf's residence in Hausa- 
land, it is natural that his opinion on this particular issue would carry special 
weight, but the fuller examination of the minor works of Ahmad Baba can د‎ 
expected to throw up further evidence of Makhlüf's work and influence. 


Al-' Agib b. ‘Abdullah al-Ansamuni al-Massüfs 

A close contemporary of Маа? was al-Ansamuni, with regard to whose 
place of residence, and thus the closeness of his connexion with the Niger 
region a degree of hesitation occurs in the sources. Thus the Cairo edition of th» 
Nayl * describes him in the following terms : 


العاقب بن عبدالله الانصمنى المسوى من اهل أكدس بلدة قريبة من بلاد 
اسودان Lat‏ صنهاجة. | 


The text used by Cherbonneau contained a reading which he rendered 5 ‘ ه)‎ 
Ansamouni) était né à Tekra’, a place-name which has found its way into 
Cherbonneau's version at several points, but which seems to be a vox nihil. 
The suggestion is, however, that the reading which underlay this version was 


1 №, 344. 

2 Nayl, 339. 

3 Not yet published. One of the present authors is currently engaged on an evaluation of th» 
manuscript text. 

& pp. 217-18. 

5 Essai, 18. 
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Takkida (Takedda). This emendation has the support of Sultan Bello,! who 
quotes the corresponding text as follows : 


العاقب بن عبد الله النصالى المنسوق من اهل تكدة قرية عمرها صنهاجة قرب 
السودان. 


Nor is its acceptance by any means excluded by the British Museum manuscript 
of the Nayl, where the text is simply : 


العاقب بن عبد alll‏ الانصرى المسوق من اهل Sanc‏ قريبة من بلاد السودان 
عمرها صنهاجة. 
Until a critical examination of the manuscripts has been undertaken, the‏ 
reading Takidda may perhaps be preferred to Agades as al-‘Aqib’s place of‏ 
origin. For the little-known nisba al-Ansamuni (variant al-Nasamuni) the‏ 
possibility of a connexion with the Herodotean Nasamones seems not wholly‏ 
out of the question, though if it could be substantiated it would be the first‏ 
example of a Saharan tribal name having survived into the Islamic period‏ 
from that of antiquity. The titles of the writings of this author suggest that they‏ 


might be of interest if traceable, so that their listing here is intended to assist 
their ultimate location. 


(1) Тад ‘alā qaul Khalil ‘wa khusisat niyyat al-halif’ ‘ An appendix on the 
saying of Khalil: “the intention of the person making the oath has been 
defined ...”’. 
(2) Wujab al-jum‘a bi-qaryat Ansamun ‘ On the requirement for Friday prayer 
in the village of Ansamun ’. 
(8) al-Jawab al-majdid ‘an as’ilat al-qadi Muhammad b. Mahmüd.? 
(4) Ajwibat al-faqwr ‘an as'ilat al-amir (responses to a questionnaire sent by the 
Sultan of Songhay al-Hajj Muhammad Askiya). 

Al-Ansamuni was a pupil of al-Maghili, and had also studied under al-Suyüti 
during his sojourn in Egypt whilst on the pilgrimage. He had engaged in 
disputation with Makhlif on various topics, and was still living in 950/1543. 


Al-Imàám Ahmad b. Fartua al-Barnawi 

Of almost the same generation as the scholars of the Timbuctu circle whose 
histories are narrated by Ahmad Baba, but of a wholly independent tradition 
of scholarship was the chief Imim of Bornu, Ahmad b. Fartua. However, 
owing to the fact that his writings have been edited by Sir Richmond Palmer? 


1 Inf. M, 15. We take no regard here of trifling variants, but quote the several readings as 
they stand. б 

2 That is to say Muhammad b. Mahmüd b. ‘Umar b. Muhammad Aqit, the kinsman of 
Ahmad Baba, whose son al-'Agib was one of the biographer's teachers. 

з Arabic text in Tartkh Mai Idris wa-ghazawatihi, Kano, 1932, 1-51 and 52-129. Translation 
of (1) за H. R. Palmer, Mai Idris of Bornu, Lagos, 1926, 8-55; of (2) in Н. R. Palmer, Sudanese 
memoirs, Lagos, 1928, 1, 16—72. 
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these have become relatively well known, and are frequently utilized by 
historians. The manuscripts employed by Sir Richmond seem still to be extant, 
but are of comparatively recent date. Whether the older copies from which they 
derive are still preserved is less certain, and should one day no doubt be investi- 
gated. It appears that Ahmad b. Fartua was in office, and writing his history 
around А.р. 1575 and the succeeding decade, being himself a contemporary of 
the campaigns of Mai Idris Aloma which he.records. Apart from this little 
is known of his life and activities. The list of his writings edited by Palmer 
is as follows : 

(1) The first twelve years of Mai Idris Aloma. 

(2) The Kanem war of Mai Idris Aloma. 


Shams al-Din al-Najib b. Muhammad al-Takiddawi al-Ansamunt 

A contemporary of Ahmad Baba, author of two commentaries on the 
Mukhtasar of Khalil, the larger in four, and the smaller in two volumes, together 
with an ‘ Appendix’ on the Muʻjizãt of al-Bakri, this personage is of some 
significance for our theme as having earned а mention in the Infaq al-maysiir, 
and as determining the chronology of several later writers mentioned by Sultan 
Bello in that work. Al-Najib was still alive in 1005/1597 when the Nayl was 

completed. 


THE WRITERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


With the closing of the period for which we have the guidance of Ahmad 
Babã, the record of literary activity in our area becomes once more discon- 
tinuous. At the same time there exists the consolation that though biographical 
details of the authors are lacking in the later period, a greater number of the 
actual works survive and are available for study. It is highly improbable 
that the titles reported in the course of the summary inquiries so far made 
represent the whole of what is preserved, and there is therefore good reasan 
to hope that current research will further extend the corpus of surviving works, 
and in the process our knowledge of the histories of Hausaland and Bornu. 


Muhammad al-Kashinawi, known as Ibn al-Sabbagh (Hausa: Dan Marina) 

It is best to begin with writers the dates of whose activity can be defined 
with some precision. One of these is Dan Marina (best known by his Hausa 
sobriquet, since his full Arabic personal names have not yet been reported). 
This poet and commentator is mentioned in the Infaq al-maysir 3 as having 
been the teacher of Dan Masanih, the subject of our next entry, whose dates are 
independently known. An informant of Kensdale gave the date of Dan Marina's 
death as c. 1655.4 Since Dan Masanih is known to have died in 1667, this 

1 Inf. M, 15. 

? Nayl, 348. 

з Inf. М, 24 (= Arnett, 19). 
: 4 W. E. N. Kensdale, A catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts preserved in the University Library, 
Ibadan, Nigeria, Ibadan, 1955-8, 18. 
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estimate is appropriate enough in view of their relationship. A further point 
of chronology lies in the fact that a poem of Dan Marina celebrates a notable 
victory of one of the Mais of Bornu, Mai 'Ali, over the Kwararafa or Jukun 
tribe from the Benue Valley. It is supposed that the Mai ‘Ali in question will 
have been ‘Ali b. al-Hajj ‘Umar, who reigned, according to the chronological 
scheme adopted by Urvoy,! between 1657 and 1694. From the wording of the 
poem it is evident that the writer considers that ‘Ali at the time of his victory 
was exercising full sovereign rule. Plainly, however, if this were the case, and 
the dates as stated, Dan Marina could not have survived to know of the Mai’s 
victory, and the chronology breaks down. The alternative chronology, proposed 
many years ago by Palmer,? dates Mai ‘Ali b. al-Hajj ‘Umar between 1645 
and 1684. Though the limits are fine, and the war against the Kwararafa must 
have been undertaken early in the reign, this gives a possible sequence of events, 
and must therefore be preferred. Writings of Dan Marina so far reported to 
exist are the following : 

(1) Sharh ‘ala ‘Ishriniyat al-Fazãzī. 

Noticed only by Sultan Bello? who remarks that the work is not well 
known. It has not been reported to survive, but presumably inspired the 
similar composition of Dan Masanih. 

(2) Mazjarat al-fityan. 

A gasida, containing injunctions to the young. University College Library, 
Ibadan, vide Kensdale, Catalogue, p. 18. There is another manuscript, from 
Katsina, in the Jos Museum Library. 

(3) ‘ Ode in praise of Amir ul Muminin Ali, Sultan of Bornu, and in censure of 
the Kwararafa ’. 

Known only from the translation given by H. R. Palmer, ' History of 
Katsina ', Journal of the African Society, xxvi, 1926-7, 226-7; idem, Bornu 
Sahara and Sudan, London, 1936, 246; C. K. Meek, A Sudanese kingdom, 
London, 1931, 27 ; Thomas Hodgkin, Nigerian perspectives, 1960, 132. Nothing 
has yet been disclosed of the Arabic original, or the manuscript from which it 
is known, but the probability is that a fuller collection of the poems of Dan 
Marina is preserved at Katsina. 


Abi ‘ Abdullah Muhammad b. Masanih b. Ghumahu * b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah 
b. Үй} al-Barnawi al-Kashinàw? (Hausa : Dan Маѕатћ) 
Thanks to the researches of Malam Muntaka Coomassie, the distinguished 
Arabist of Zaria, who has called our attention to the fact that at least one of the 


1 Y, Urvoy, Histoire de l'empire du Bornou, Paris, 1949, 85. 

2 Н. В. Palmer, Mai Idris of Bornu, 91. 

5 Inf. M,19. This statement is omitted in the version of Arnett, who (perhaps rightly) may 
have taken it for a doublet of the notice of Dan Masanih. 

^ As copied in MS (M). The shorter genealogy of (I) omits this and the preceding name, either 
because berng non-Arabic they were misunderstood by the copyist, or because they were alterna- 
tive names for the persons named in Arabic Muhammad and ‘Abdullah Tee | The long 
genealogy has at least the partial support of Muhammad Bello, 
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works of the celebrated Dan Masanih of Katsina is extant in more than one copy, 
itis now possible to supplement the information previously reported for this 
author by Sultan Bello. The extant work is al-Nafhat al-‘anbariya, of 
which the opening khutba and the colophon contain biographical information 
on the author. From these sections it can be stated that his full name was as 
quoted above, and that Dan Masanih died on a Sunday, 2 Rajab 1078/18 Decem- 
ber 1667 at the age of 75 years. He is credited with the statement that he 
survived until the fifth year of the Sultan of Katsina Salman.? It is to be deduced 
that he was born in approximately 1003/1595. So far as the available 
sources enable it to be established, the list of his compositions in Arabic is as 
follows : 


(1) al-Nafhat al-'anbariya fi hall alfaz al-‘Tshriniyat. 

This commentary on the ‘Ishriniyat of al-Fazazi occupies 219 folios in the 
manuscript (M). This appears to be the writer's most substantial work, and was 
completed in Rabi‘ I 1049/July-August 1640. 

A short discussion of the distribution of manuscripts of the Nafhat al- 
‘anbariya is appropriate at this point. It appears that an early and authorita- 
tive manuscript of this commentary is still extant at Katsina, to which we may 
give the designation (K). Inquiries made at Katsina early in 1960 were not 
successful in establishing its whereabouts. A more recent copy, made from (K), 
so it would appear, in the opening years of the twentieth century, was found to 
survive in the possession of Alhaji Iyyal (Arabic al-Hajj ‘Iyyad), the proprietar 
of a store in Katsina market. This we may designate as (I). Generously Alhaji 
Iyyal allowed us to verify from his copy readings of several passages which then 
occupied our attention, and the results of this collation are included in the 
following pages. Finally, we have used another copy (M), which was made by 
Malam Muntaka during his studies at Gwando from an earlier exemplar 
preserved there, which may be designated (G). However, no opportunity 
for the fresh collation of (б) has so far presented itself, so that (G) is known 
only through the readings of (M). The following provisional stemma thus appears 
to represent the history of this text.? 


1 Inf. М, 22, 24 (= Arnett, 16, 19). Н. Е. C. Smith, ‘ Arabic manuscript material bearing 
on the history of the Western Sudan: a seventeenth century writer of Katsina’, Historical 
Society of Nigeria: Supplement to Bulletin of News, v1, 1, 1961, which differs from the present 
account in certain particulars and contains several additional entries, came to hand as this 
manuscript was going to press. 

2 This information is not immediately to be correlated with the king-list given by Н. К. 
Palmer, ‘ History of Katsina ', Journal of the African Society, xxvi, 1926-7, 224, in which the 
only Sultan similarly named is Suleiman, whose dates are given as 1545-57. 

3 Since this was written & further copy of this work has been brought to light by Hiskett, 
in the course' of listing the MSS preserved in the library of Shahuci Law School, Kano. There 
are 100 folios of this MS, which appears to be incomplete. It appears to be of substantial age 
and is written in a typically jihadi hand. | 
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K 


ie En (at Gwando) 


(at Katsina) 
M 


(2) Juz’ lafif mangüm, wa laisa fihi harf mangüt fauganiya wa-là takhtaniya. 
(3) al-Buzügh * al-shamsiya (1) ‘ala Muqaddimat al-‘Ashmawiya. 


A commentary on the well-known work of ‘Abd al-Bàri al-Rifa‘i al-‘Ashmawi, 
al-Mugaddimat al-‘Ashmawiya fi ’l-ibadat, cf. GAL, Suppl., п, 435. 


(4) Тагут al-‘asé darb Рата man ‘asa. 


(5) ‘Ayn al-khalas fi tilàwat strat al-tkhlas. 
This title is listed only in (I), and though this manuscript is normally 
clear, there is here some uncertainty about the reading. 


(6) Shifa’ rubà fi tahrir fugahà? Yuruba. 

So cited in the colophons, where it is described as ‘a composition about 
the time of sunset’. The impression conveyed is that the treatise was a reply 
to inquiries on the means of determining the precise moment of sunset received 
from Muslim jurists in Yorubaland. If this deduction is correct, the item is 
evidence of an unexpectedly early date for the introduction of Islam into Yoruba- 
land, for which, indeed, independent confirmation is not wholly lacking.” 
Sultan Muhammad Bello quotes a similar title, Azhar al-ruba ft akhbar Yuruba, 
which may refer to the same work.? Since he attributes to this source items of 
contemporary information on Yorubaland, it may have contained useful 
incidental information. There is no doubt that this item is to be rated one of 
the highest priorities in the search for Nigerian manuscript desiderata. 

(7) Nubdhat yasirat ‘ala ma'rifat mà yaqbid (read yaqbal 2) al-sarf wa-‘adamuhd. 

Another short verse composition, with a descriptive title. 


(8) Fath al-marüm bi-mithl qasidat Ibn Hishüm. 

The original Dan Masanih of Katsina was a noted jurist, and a councillor 
of the Sultan of his day. The family are still represented at Katsina, where the 
sobriquet, Dan Masanih, has become one of the official state titles. Investigation 
of the associated oral traditions falls beyond the scope of the present discussion, 
but Dr, M. G. Smith has announced an inquiry into the government structure 
of Katsina which is likely to contribute to our understanding of this personality. 


Baba Kür (? Goro) b. al-Hajj Muhammad b. al-Hajj al-Amin Kanü 
Mr. H. F. C. Smith has drawn attention to the mention by al-Ku't (Kati) 


1 The definite article ıs given by Inf. M, 24 (= Arnett, 19) which provides the further variant 
fi shark al-Ashmawiya. 

? A manuscript copied in Rajab 1070, now m the possession of the Emir of Yauri, Malam 
Tukur, contains an undated but apparently early note of sale to a certain Imàm Habib b. al- 
Hasan al-Mallàwi al-Yurubawi, whose date may one day be established. 

3 Inf. M, 24. 
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in the Tarikh al-fattash * of a certain Baba Kir, apparently an immigrant from. 
Kano, whose history Durar al-husün fi akhbar ba‘d mulük al-Südàn is there 
named as a valuable source of information. If extant, it would be a work of 
major significance, and reports of a manuscript with a similar title in Northern 
Nigeria have therefore aroused interest. Details have not been finally confirmed. 
but the reported work may actually be that of another author. 


Shaykh al-Shuyikh al-Bakri 

A personage of this name, pupil of Shams al-Din al-Najib b. Muhammac 
al-Takkidàwi al-Ansamuni, is repeatedly mentioned by Sultan Bello ? as a source 
of information on early writers. Since, according to Ahmad Baba, the teacher 
survived until at least 1005/1597, it may be assumed that the pupil was stil 
living during the seventeenth century. His full nomenclature, however, does nor 
appear, and his ehronology is by no means free of doubtful points. Sultan Bellc 
states that he was educated at Yandoto, a former town the site of which i. 
still pointed out close to the present town of Chafe. It was an important place 
in the history of Katsina Emirate. Al-Bakri took part in a famous religio- 
legal controversy on the status of the traditional ceremonies of the pagar. 
Fulani, which Sultan Bello describes. 


‘Abdullah Thikah (elsewhere Shikatu) al-Fallatt al-Baghàwi 

‘Abdullah Shikatu was the pupil of al-Bakri, and his opponent in th 
controversy mentioned above. Sultan Bello quotes a description of him by a 
poet who is not named.? 


Abū Bakr al-Barikum, called Ibn Ajurrum 

If Sultan Bello is correctly interpreted in the Infaq al-maysür 4 as implying 
that Abii Bakr al-Barikum was the direct pupil of the al-Bakri noticed abovs 
(and not merely a remote successor), this personage has to be placed in th2 
present section. To him Muhammad Bello attributed the authorship of th» 
qasida entitled Shurb al-zulal. On a subsequent page we shall reproduce the text 
of a qasida of the same name, the manuscript of which bears the superscription cf 
another author of later date. It may be argued that two gasidas existed with ths 
title. In any event nothing further is known of al-Bárikum. With regard to ths 
and several of the other authors mentioned by Muhammad Bello, there is the 
suggestion of a gap in the chronology which may be due to the Sultan's havinz 
used a manuscript containing a chain of authorities from which mutilation cf 
the manuscript has led to the loss of one or more names. In any event, tke 
remaining names cited by him seem to belong to the eighteenth century, ani 
their discussion is postponed until the succeeding section. 


1 Historical Society of Nigeria: Bulletin of News, Iv, 1, 1059, 7;  Türikh al-fattasa, 
traduction, 83. 

2 Inf. M, 11, 22 (= Arnett, 8, 17). 

.مدينة الع عبد الله ذاك ثقه فى ذى التعدد خد من з Inf. M, 28: \„# ody‏ 


.ابو بكر Ul‏ كوم المعروف بابن آجروم Arnett, 8; Inf. M, 11, prints:‏ 4 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AND THE FORERUNNERS OF THE FULANI JIHAD 
Al-Imám Muhammad b. al-Hàjj ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Barnaws 

One of the best-known earlier Nigerian verse works in Arabic is that 
circulating under the title of Shurb al-zulàl. The tendency is understandable 
to identify this poem with the item noticed in the Inf. M under the same title. 
Examination of several extant copies suggests that the facts may be more 
complicated. One copy of the extant poem was microfilmed by Bivar at Katsina 
in 1959 during operations on behalf of the Nigerian Antiquities Department. 
This copy proved to lack the name of the author. Soon afterwards, a much 
older copy of the same text was secured at Bauchi by Malam Audu Mahmud 
Bauchi of the Jos Museum. For Malam Audu's acumen all praise is due. Though 
undated, the appearance of the pages and form of script employed suggest the 
early nineteenth century at latest. It is on this discovery of Malam Audu 
that the present discussion is chiefly based. The opening lines of the Bauchi 
manuscript name as the author of the poem a certain Muhammad b. al-Hajj 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Barniwi. Now a person of the same name is mentioned 
by Kensdale in his Catalogue + as the author of a verse composition completed 
in 1119/1707. This date is not far removed from that indicated by internal 
evidence for the composition of the Shurb al-zulal.? There is thus ground for the 
provisional identification of Kensdale’s author with that of our poem; his 
career, if our combination of evidence is correct, will cover the first half of 
the eighteenth century. 

Extant Nigerian Arabic texts of this period are comparatively rare, and in 
view of the interest of establishing whether Sultan Bello’s observation in fact 
implies the existence of a second work of the same title, a full publication of the 
Bauchi text seems to be indicated. This text, and its translation therefore 
precede our discussion of the content. 


1 W. E. N. Kensdale, Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts preserved in the University Library, 
Ibadan, 18. According to H. F. C. Smith, Historical Society of Nigeria: Bulletin of News, 1v, 4, 
1960, 3, this personage (whom he calls Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmian, known as Hajirimi) 
died in Safar 1169/1755. This date accords well with the chronology adopted below, p. 130. 

* See below, p. 130. 

3 The text which follows is based on the Bauchi manuscript, (B), which was the oldest avail. 
&ble. Subsequently we were able to compare this with the text contained 1n manuscripts of the 
Manhal al-sayyal (discussed on p. 132 below), which we have designated as (M). We-have 
used two manuscripts of the Manhal, one transcribed by a pupil from the copy made by Malam 
Muntaka Coomassie, by whom it was very kindly made available to us. The second was the 
Paris manuscript, Bibhothéque Nationale 5708, fols. 104-15 (G. Vajda, Index générale des manu- 
scrits arabes musulmanes de la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, Paris, 1953, 450). For the present 
purpose these two authorities of the (M) recension did not differ materially. It should be added 
that whilst we have used (M) as an authority for the text, and in certain passages for the inter- 
pretation of the Shurb al-zulal, it was not our concern to undertake a critical study of the Manhal 
itself. For the Shurb al-zulal the text of (B) represents a slightly different recension from that 
of (M), the most obvious variation bemg that (M) contains an additional line at the commence- 
ment: Uli, القوم‎ 4x .الحمد لله الذى هدانا‎ 

We have regarded this line as an interpolation. 
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Ui والحرام‎ ЈУ L 
أحمدا‎ SLE على التبى‎ 
منهاجهم بالاقتدا‎ eu» 
الإفادة‎ piss أكل الحلال‎ 


غصباً ولو طبخ هذا ما اتضح 
Le‏ بذاك يا مواق 


وهبة صدقة وفاء 
سيدى d oke‏ المشبورئ 
فلا يمحل يا أخى أسبابه 
з,»‏ فخذه لا مكافحها 
(o. eet‏ 
على ёт‏ الفقه يا ذا 0 
d on ay‏ 
d‏ بابه فقف de‏ ما "e‏ 
alb‏ فقه* فخذ المستعملا 
أو هو کالنیء لدی من حققه 
وإنمه عليه لا متازعه 
sisi‏ ولتراهم المغاوبه 


4 


TS قد‎ E لله‎ NU 
الصلاة والسلام سرمدا‎ [2 
فأصل دين الله والعبادة‎ 
@ ولا محل أكل لحم من‎ 
والقراق‎ GLA والتاصر‎ 


py‏ مكس مثله فیا اعتزی 


هذا اذا fe‏ أن لا يضمنا 
ولا 54 أخحذه lt‏ 
نقل هذا سيتدى الأجهورى 
E‏ حرام علمت أربابه 


GL ET نة‎ de Yı 
ж Де قد‎ oll ul 


مستهلك الطعام قد يحل 


وتركه تورع فيا ظهر 
EEE‏ 
وهو col‏ كما قد صرحوا 
أربعة ШУ‏ فيه جاءت 
وشبروا jie‏ أخحذه de‏ 
وهل على إجرائه كالصدقة 
جوز لغتى والفقير 
وإن حضرت d‏ طعام PU‏ 
ob‏ طعمت aas Elle Y‏ 
jas‏ ذا LG‏ المغصوبه 
وإن أكلت منه خوف الفتنه 


1 (М) hel. 
2 (M) .شرع‎ 
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مع مثل ذا فدع به ودار له 
فى SI‏ والأخحذ فراع حالهم 
عن ابن لب جاء d‏ المشبور 
كثيره من الحرام ذاهبا 
سراً bes‏ مل عن الرياء 
وبالتجارة وبالصناعه 
بلا تعلق به فاستدره 
فالجزية ch‏ ىء وفر 
وإرث مال N‏ له ail‏ 
لمن له الدخل قف JAH‏ 
أو c‏ جهل abel‏ " 
بالصدق e‏ النصح بالاجارة 
dad‏ فينا eo Oley‏ 
نبت موات Ae‏ بلا OUO‏ 
oig‏ العشرة y‏ 231 
يعطى قريبها لأجلها افها 
وبعض ذا يقنع بالعلم اليسير 
أصل له Ый‏ خذ بلا JIS‏ 
ورف چن وبالترنهم 
ike‏ تنوير قلب ale‏ 
قسوة قلبه فكن من الكرام 
من el tl‏ درهم يوفيه 
عن ابن عباس من الأعلام 
Lia jel qm‏ 
كل الحلال لو من الإحرام 
قبولما اذ شرطه التقوى اعلموا 
ak‏ بمثل ما جرى هذا (FSI‏ 


وشبروا كراهة المعاملة 
فإن دعيت لوليمة هم 
أقى بذا الموّاق والأجهور 
لا تتورع عن قليل Lab‏ 
واستو ى السراء والضراء 
أصل الحلال الكسب بالزراعة 
بورع ولصدق ف المعامله 
YS‏ ما من الحقوق انحلا 
من ез LG‏ غيره 
أنواع بيت المال خمس عشر 
وما dE‏ قد جهلت أربابه 
فهذه السبعة بيت المال 
هل أصله وأصل de abel‏ 
JUS‏ بعض Sled! abel‏ 
والصيد sand‏ قسم 
بطيب أصل "e‏ ماء الغدران 
سوال محتاج هدايا الصلحا 
أصدقة LG‏ حلال مثل ما 
وبعضها يحتاج PES gel‏ 
وكل حرفة على وجه JALI‏ 
glee р sy‏ 
وطاعة وعكسها أكل الحرام 
صلاة من ak d‏ حرام 
gs‏ من che‏ بشوب فيه 
وآكل من لقمة حرام 
ale‏ صباح أربعينا 
اياك أن تحج بالرام 
فصحة القربة لا تستلزم 


1 (M) omits. 
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لذى أخى فاجل بالفكر ا جل 
نور Ead‏ قد نالا 
على alt‏ لما ولاه 
et ушу v‏ التبت 
هو Jb‏ كله ذا عله 
من غير أن تسأل من أصل جنح 
معلوم الأصل فاحذر الجدال 
)5 الأصول فسدت قد قالوا 
pl el‏ الله قد أضاعه 
إن ضرت الناس على ما يعم 
من حيث لا ضرر للأنام 
ch‏ فى ضرورة قد اشتهر 
dole d‏ بسعر وقت لازب 
ی سعة A‏ على dal‏ 
ی diced. s E cb‏ 
فزاد نار а‏ إن Liss‏ 
بالرد او sth‏ للعباد 
بفضله يمن بالغفران 
قدر الضرورة من الأموال 
على c‏ يحتاج e»l JJ‏ 
55 ولا А‏ يا من راما 
قد قال هذا فاحفظن ما قاله 
cud‏ يسر قاله من أنصفا 
لا بد من عيش امرى أحلها 
jus‏ الشراء بالتحقيق 
فاترك إلا لضرور جالبا 
بذاك هذا المذهب المرضى 
فالأكل “AL‏ بذى استعال 
وسنة عن شبهة فاسرضوا 


VOL. XXV. PART]. 


ol 3‏ قابيل وهابيل دليل 
من أربعين JAH Jost‏ 
ينابيع АЫ‏ أجرى الله 
وکل لحم قد ربا من سحت 
وکل مال qu‏ أصله 
hope gue dedos‏ 

هذا هو الارفق لا من قال 
لا ينبغى JJ UJ ei‏ 
من لم يواس жм iiu‏ 
وحكرة d‏ كل شىء نحرم 
واختلفوا فى حكرة الطعام 
وجوزوا فى wh‏ بلا ضرر 
وبيع فاضل الطعام واجب 
LOMA fled‏ قوت سنة 
ومثل ذا ادخارنا قوت سنة 
أمر بالتقوى وبالإجمال 
وكل ما من الحرام اكتسبا 
من غير توبة إلى المعاد 
gat‏ يهان 
Qu i}‏ ولعيال 
من غير إسراف ولا زياده 
فليس هذا أكلاً حراما 
aus Lal‏ شارح الرأساله 
وبعضهم شدّد بعضى خففا 
لو كانت Lol‏ حراماً كلها 
YS;‏ ما وجدته d‏ السوق 
مالم يك الحرام فيه غالبا 
عن ابن dl eC‏ الشعبى 
وسن له 4.21 والخلال 


تورع عن الحرام فرض 
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خوف وقوع فى اللحرام بانسلال 
ale‏ كا الى من ذى صقا 
سبعين GL‏ من حلال فاسلكوا 
واعحب ol‏ أردت Jat be‏ 
طعامه فاترك ودع c, Ше‏ 
e» Tad‏ شراءه لا li b‏ 
منصوصة” حرم بلا АЛА‏ 
ولو قضى uS‏ لا تأكله 
إذ كله سحت من الضّلال 
ياخذه العراف كل حرما 
Gl‏ به" DEI‏ شی دع ذا "aka‏ 
الى به acs ull‏ فانتبه 
فى سوقه فذا حرام ماخذا ' 
من الربا ففر منه واجتهد 
فدع تورّعاً فلا Ыш‏ 
bie d‏ فخذه لا “ш‏ 
بعض فجنب ate‏ ولا من 
جوفاً له оў‏ يا فل 
ما دخل القلب فقل ولا تبل 
قلب له فابداً wy‏ 
Y‏ لذى سلطان أو فقير)" 
وبالغنا والتوح ما يمار 
خديعة خيانة بالاختساس 10 
ومن الصور من ذا الطور 
مكس وکل باطل من رابه 
.قل (в)‏ 
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أفضل من ذا تركه بعض الحلال 
sys‏ أجره ds Sut‏ وفا 
خوف الوقوع فى الحرم تركوا 
gs‏ ما أردت مثل ذاك تفعل 
ومكترى” الأرض بما منها خرج 
وذاح JF‏ 5 إذا ما أخذا 
s‏ مأخوذ لحم 
ومثله هدية JUL‏ 
ومهر بغى of‏ الجاه وما 
إياك والتاب“ ду‏ 124 
all‏ به السنهورى دعه مشتبه 
وکل ما من dea‏ قد МА‏ 
فليس شىء يدخل اجوف Bal‏ 
وکل من فى كسبه تخليط 
لا لوم فى الكفاف إذ لا حرجا" 
کل حلال طيب وبعضه 
كذا الحرام بعضه أخبث من 
قد قيل من de‏ ما قد Се‏ 
ومن درى ما دخل eH‏ عقل 
وکل الحرام لا يلير 
(قد حرم السؤال للتكثير 
يمن الكلب كذا Л‏ 
زس الق دة" Sees‏ 
والغصب ы»‏ والحرابه 


د كسك 


з (M) jS. 
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з (M) topas. In the Paris MS of Manhal (supra, р. 118, n. 3) this whole line is omitted. 


а (B) CÓ 
? (B) .اذ رجا‎ 


5 (M) omits. 
8 (M) .لا تخارجا‎ 


в (M) acts, 


? (M) omits, but comments upon the line. 


10 (B) بالاغتلاس‎ [sic]. 


п (M) sä. 
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5 وبعضهم قل i gae‏ أو قال هاتوا من طعام SI‏ 
أو Р‏ كالسمن منه ASÍ‏ أو قال hele‏ قد سألا 

وبعضهم جمع فقهاً "Cos‏ وبعضهم Ё ро‏ فقه قد رعى * 

كل له بصيرة على (сд Al‏ قد قاله القورى يا من اقتدى 

OGY ذاك فالانسان فقيه نفسه له‎ cale oL F9 
BY من‎ po de oU فلك ىق ذا مسلكان يا ذا‎ 0 


حالك بين ذينك موسعة 
وتم بالحمد بتسويغ الملال 


وورع أعلى * وف dall‏ سعة 
قد يسر الله لنا شرب ЈУ‏ 


على التبى وآله الام 


Translation 
In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate, may God bless 
our Lord Muhammad, and his Family, and his Companions, and give 
him peace abundantly. The Shaykh, the Imam Muhammad b. 
al-Hajj ‘Abd al-Rahman, al-Barnawi, may God pardon him, said : 

Praise be to God who has set out for us in a clear fashion that which is 
legal and that which is illegal. 

Then blessing and peace eternally upon the Hashimite Prophet Ahmad. 

And upon his Family, and his Companions, possessors of the true way, 
and upon him who follows their way in imitation. 

The root of God’s religion, and of worship is the eating of that which 
is legal. Therefore take what is beneficial. 

5 And eating of the meat of one who has slaughtered by force is not legal, 
even if it has been cooked. This is what is clear. 

And al-Nasir al-Laqàni and al-Qarafi, their fatwäs are thus, O one who 
comes. 

And meat fraudulently obtained as an illegal impost is like it, according 
to what (Ibn al-Hajj) has asserted in the Madkhal. But Ibn Najr 
has declared it legal, 

This if he knows that he is not liable for its price to its owner, O one 
who attends. 

` And the taking of (such meat) is not lawful, according to received opinion, 
by purchase, nor as a gift, nor as alms, nor in payment of a debt. 


1 (М) pyl. 
5 (M) ley. 


ve‏ الصلاة بعد والسلام 


2 (B) .ورعا‎ 


.الورع الاعلى (B)‏ * 
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Al-Sayyid al-Ajhüri has transmitted this, and my sayyid ‘Uthman in 
al-Mashhür. 

Every illegal thing whose owners have been known, the reasons for 
obtaining it, O my brother, do not make (it) legal. 

Except with the intention of returning it, for the purpose of acting 
honestly with its owner. In this case take it; there is none to refute 
(this). 

As for that the owners of which are unknown, it is legal. Its doors are wide. 

What is left over from consumed food may be legal according to explicit 
jurisprudence, O my friend. 

But leaving it is (meritorious) abstinence, according to what is evident 
to everyone who dispenses with things the legality of which is doubtful 
(and. desires to) flee (from them). 

And cleave to piety, do not leave it, O my friend, because it is the way 
of success. 

And piety has degrees in its class, as (the learned) have explained. 
Therefore know what they have made clear. 

Four sayings concerning piety have come down from Ibn Rughd. There- 
fore pay attention to what shines brightly. 

They have declared legal the taking of the remnant of consumed food, 
according to clear jurisprudence ; therefore take what i is (customarily) 
regarded as legal. 

Is it in its implementation like alms, or is it like Бону in the opinion 
of those who truly know, 

Being (like booty) legal to the rich man and to the poor man (alike), or 
only to him who is destitute (as is the case with alms), according to 
the well-informed ? 

If you are present at the eating of the food of unjust men, you have 
a choice. Consider what is given as food. 

If you eat, the consequences will not be upon you. His crime will be upon 
him; there is no disagreement (concerning this). 

And likewise your taking of dinàrs which have been seized unjustly, and 
dirhams taken forcibly. 

And if you eat (unlawful food) for fear of discord, not having need of 
it, give its price in alms. 

(The learned) have declared that such dealings (with an unjust man) are 
disliked. Therefore eschew him and speak gently to him. 

And if you are called to a feast of some persons, then consider their 
condition in refusing or accepting. 

Al-Mawwaq and al-Ajhüri have issued fatwas concerning this, on the 
authority of Ibn Lubb. This is the received opinion. 

Do not abstain from a small portion, while taking the greater portion 
of something which comes from an illegal source.! 

1 The text is very obscure. This rendering is based on the commentary of al-Bülàqi. 
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Be the same in joy and in misfortune, secretly and openly. Incline away 
from dissimulation. 

The root of legality is earning by husbandry and trade and industry, 

With piety and honesty in dealing, and knowledge in seeking, and 
courteous behaviour. 

And everything that arises out of duties becomes legal, and the con- 
sequences (thereof) are legal, 

Such as the dues of our Lord and other dues. (Pay them) without with- 
holding (them), and know it. 

The kinds of the public treasury are the fifth, the tithe, and poll tax, 
and land tax ; booty and surplus. 

Then that the owners of which are unknown ; and the inheritance of 
property lacking (rightful) heirs. 

These seven constitute the public treasury for him who wishes to make use 
of lawful things.! 

Is something the origin of which is known, or the origin of its origin, 
or something the origin of which is unknown, to be regarded as 
sound ? 

Some say that the root of legality is honest trade (or) straightforwardness 
in hiring, 

And (the produce of) hunting on land or sea, if it is divided among us 
with justice; and inheritance known to be 

Of sound origin; then (also) the water of the rain pool; the vegetation 
of waste land. Take (these) without hungering. 

To the righteous, the requests of the needy are (sufficient) gifts; these 
ten (constitute) the recommendation of sincere advisers. 

The dowries of women are legal, as is likewise that which is given tc 
her relative for her sake.? Therefore understand. 

And some (of the roots of legality) require great knowledge, and for 
some a little knowledge suffices. 

Every craft which is by way of being legal has its origin in knowledge 
Then take this without weariness. 

Leave (any) craft concerned with writing (in the sand), and astrology 
and the spells of genii, and chanting. 

The eating of that which is legal brings about clear understanding anc 
wisdom, illuminating a heart which receives it, 

And obedience. Its opposite is the eating of that which is illegal, (whick 
causes) hardness of heart. Therefore be one of the generous. 

God will not accept the prayer of one who has anything illegal in his 
belly. Therefore say ‘ salam’. 

Thus also one who has prayed in clothes which have been paid for by ع‎ 
single illegal dirham. 


1 of. М, Hiskett, ‘ Kitab al-farq’, BSOAS, xxin, 3, 1960, 571. 
2 That is, as a condition of the marriage. 
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And he who eats a single piece of forbidden food, on the authority of 
Ibn ‘Abbas, one of the great imáms,! 

His work will not be accepted (by God) for forty mornings; therefore 
guard with certainty. 

Beware of going on pilgrimage with (money obtained) illegally. Eat 
what is legal, even if only from the time of putting on the pilgrim's 
garb. 

The completion of worship does not make its acceptance obligatory, for 
the condition for this is piety ; therefore know. 

Do not requite one who does (you) evil, and do not meet him with the 
like of what he has done. This is piety. 

The sacrifice(s) of Cain and Abel are a sign of this, (O) my brother. 
Therefore consider this with a clear mind. 

He who eats only what is legal for forty days, his heart will be illuminated 
because of what he has obtained. 

God will cause springs of wisdom to flow on his tongue because of what 
he has conferred on him. 

And all meat that (a man) has earned from an unlawful trade is more 
fit for the fire because of its evil origin. 

But everything the origin of which is not clear, is legal; eat it. (Its 
unknown origin) is the thing that makes it legal. 

Take according to the clear Shari‘a, what comes to mind without asking 
to what origin it inclines. 

This is the more compassionate (view), not (that of) him who has said 
‘Is the origin known ? '. Then beware of dispute. 

It does not befit us to-day to ask questions, for the origins have become 
corrupt? (The learned) have said it. 

He who does not help (the needy) in a year of dearth has sinned. He has 
neglected the command of God. 

And the withholding of anything (in order to obtain a higher price) is 
illegal, if it harms the people, according to what has been made 
known. 

But (the learned) disagree concerning the withholding of food, in so far 
as this does not harm people. 

But they have permitted it in things other than food, so long as it does 
no harm. But its prohibition in time of distress is well known. 

The selling of food excessive to one’s requirements is obligatory in (time 
of) need, at a price suitable to a time of dearth. 

(But) our dealing in foodstuffs of a year in a time of plenty,? is legal, 
O my brother, according to what is made clear. 


1 Al-Bilagi confirms that the reference is to (A 1); possible confusion with (A 2) is thus 
excluded. 

2 * For rulers have become tyrannous; the process of justice has become perjured, and 
merchants deal usuriously °, al-Bulaqi. 

3 Al-Bülági. 
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And an example of this is our storing of the grain foodstuffs of a year. 
This is legal according to the sunna. 

To command piety and kindness when (advice) is sought from you 5 
obedience (to God's command). 

And everything that (a man) earns from an illegal (source), his earninz 
shall be an increase in Hell fire if he goes 

Without repenting, by making restitution, and by honesty to men to th» 
place of returning, 

Or without beseeching the Merciful God to bestow forgiveness with Hs 
grace. 

And he who (through sheer necessity !) takes for himself or his familz 
as much as he has need of from (illegal) money, 

Without squandering, and without excess against him who is in need cf 
succour, 

Then this is not illegal food, no, indeed, nor even dubious food, O one 
who desires. 

Al-Fakihani, the commentator on the Risdla, has said this: therefore 
take heed of what he has said. 

Some of the learned are strict ; others are lenient. But religion is easy. 
He who is impartial has said so.? 

If the whole world were illegal, yet à man must live! This would make 
(the world) legal. 

And everything that you find in the market, the purchase of it is certainly 
legal, 

So long as the illegal portion is not the major part; in this case, leave -t 
except in case of necessity. 

Al-Sha‘bi has related that on the authority of Ibn Waddah. This is tke 
accepted practice. 

And he who has something of dubious legality, and something legal, then 
to eat what is legal together with what is of dubious legality, is tke 
customary usage. 

To abstain from what is illegal is a divine ordinance. To abstain from 
what is of dubious legality is sunna. Therefore seek to please (God). 
Better than this is his leaving some of that which is legal, for fear of 

falling into illegality by a slip. 

As when a man leaves his reward because of doubt as to whether he hes 
fulfilled his work as a pure person fulfils it. 

Out of fear of falling into illegality (the righteous ancestors) abandoned 
seventy categories of legal things. Therefore follow (their example). 
Whatever you desire, thus you act. Make friends of those whom ycu 

wish to follow in religion. 


1 Al-Bülãqî. 
2 A marginal gloss reads ‘ as Ibrahim b. Adham ’, see appendix (A 10). 
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And he who hires land with that which it produces," leave his food, and 
eschew sin. 

And he who slaughters in the market, when he takes meat (as a condition 
of slaughter, or by custom),? eschew buying from him : do not take (it), 

And one who slaughters (in return) for the heart and limbs, this is revealed 
as illegal, without doubt. 

And everything which is taken (by the judge) in return for his judgment, 
leave it, even if the judgment is lawful ; do not eat it. 

And the like of this is the gift of the governors, for all of it is unlawful 
profit from error. 

The dowry of the harlot, and the price of influence, and that which the 
sorcerer takes, all (this) is illegal. 

Beware of tobacco,* and of trading in it. Al-Kharrashi has said this; 
eschew this out of cautiousness. 

Al-Sanhüri has classed it as dubious ; leave it. Al-Laqani (also) classed 
it as dubious ; leave it, and know it. 

And everything that is taken from a Muslim (by force) in the market, 
what is taken (thus) is illegal. 

There is nothing which enters the belly more evil than usury. Therefore 
flee from it, and strive (to avoid it). 

And whoever has noxious food as part of his earning, eschew (dealing 
with him) out of piety. There is no mistake in this. 

(But if in need) there is no blame in taking as much as will suffice (of 
forbidden or doubtful food) ; for there is no straitness in our religion. 
Therefore take it; there is nothing wanton (in it). 

Everything which is lawful is good; but some of it is better than the 
rest, and therefore more lawful. 

Likewise some of that which is unlawful is more wicked than the rest. 
Therefore avoid its evil, and do not dissemble, 

It has been said that he who knows what has entered his belly (and) 
is hidden, is a friend (of God), O man! 

And he who knows what has entered the belly, knows what has entered 
the heart. Therefore speak, and do not worry. 

And the eater of what is illegal, his heart will not shine, and for ever 
will he perish. 

Asking in excess (of one's need) is unlawful, except for the head of a 
family, or for a poor man. 


1 A concealed form of usury. 

2 of. M. Hiskett, ‘ Kitab al-farg’, BSOAS, xxu, 3, 1960, 573. Apparently a reference to the 
perquisite known as fawasa, once customary amongst the Hausas. 

з Presumably a reference to gaisuwa, another form of customary perquisite paid by those 
received in audience by Hausa rulers, for which see Hiskett, loc. cit. 

' 4 The implications of this passage are discussed below, pp. 132-5. 

5 This is the explanation given by al-Bülüqi for this obscure passage. It might have seemed 

more natural to understand sultàn as ' head of state '. 
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The proceeds of sale of a dog are unlawful; thus also gambling and 
singing, and wailing for the dead ; 

And the proceeds of theft, wheedling, deception, and secret perfidy. 

The price of the monkey and the wild-cat,! and the price of pictures (of 
animals) are of this class. 

Also violence and enmity and belligerence, illegal taxation, and every 
vain thing, if one suspects them. 

As for the man who stops at the limits of knowledge, without (seeking) 
a forced interpretation, he is acting with piety and purity. 

If you go to the feasts of princes, you have the choice, according to 
a well-known instance : 

À certain prince once assembled the notables to his banquet ; amongst 
them were men of learning. 

One was sparing; another was liberal; another said ' Bring (some) 
of the food of the great ones ' ? 

Or ‘ (Bring) produce such as butter’, from which he ate (exclusively). 
Another, when asked (why he did not eat), said ‘I am fasting’. 

The one has gathered (knowledge of) jurisprudence, out of piety; the 
other has been mindful of pure jurisprudence. 

All have cognizance of the right way; al-Qawri has said it, О one who 
imitates.? 

If you know this, then (understand that a) man can be his own jurist. 

In that you have two ways, O man. The tongue of knowledge, and (the 
way of) piety for one who comes seeking refuge. 

And piety is the highest (state), and there is ampleness in knowledge, 
and your position between these is easy. 

God has facilitated our completion of the Shurb al-zulál, and it is finished, 
by the praise of God, with that which makes weariness easily swallowed. 

Then blessings come after, and peace to the Prophet, and all his Family. 


Authorities mentioned in the Shurb al-zulal 


Ibn Rushd d. 996 N. African 
al-Falkihani d. 1331 Egyptian (Mamluk) 
M. b. M. b. M. b. al-Hàjj d. 1336 N. African 
Ibn Lubb d. 1380 Andalusian 
al-Naji d. 1433 N. African 


1 Conceivably a reference to the civet-cat, sinnaur al-zabad, a well-known item in the Trans- 
Saharan trade. However, al-Bülãqî glosses the word as al-hirr al-wahsh. 

2 Ostensibly, according to al-Bilaqi, to acquire religious merit by partaking of the food of the 
exalted persons present. But in fact the purpose of the request was to escape the risk of unlawful 
indulgence by confining himself to food that was left over. See further this page, n. 3. 

з Al-Bülàgi explains that this is a reference to a certain Sultan Abii al-Hasan al-Madani 
who invited the learned men of his time to a feast. A certain Shaykh Abū Ibrahim al-I'raji 
questioned them concerning their attitudes towards the food, and these are their different views, 
each of which, according to al-Qawri, is admissible. 
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al-Ajhüri d. 1456 Egyptian (Mamluk) 
al-Qawri d. 1467 N. African 
(possibly 1523) 
Ibn al-Mawwagq d. 1492 Andalusian 
al-Laqàni d. 1551 Egyptian 
(if correctly identified) (Ottoman period) 
al-Qarafi d. 1601 Egyptian 
(if correctly identified) (Ottoman period) 
al-Sanhüri d. 1606 Egyptian 
(Ottoman period) 
al-Kharrashi d. 1689 Egyptian 
(Ottoman period) 
Not positively identified 
al-Sha‘bi | 
Ibn Waddah (possibly the source of hadiths mentioned also by 
Ahmad Baba). 


The significance of the poem Shurb al-zulal 

The work is a didactic figh poem. Its formal purpose is the time-honoured 
one of defining the categories of halal and haram in their application to personal 
religious observance. None the less it may be a mistake to conclude that the 
writer was inspired exclusively by a desire to give instruction of an academic 
nature. Some practical and social purpose is implied, at least in the few points 
(fols. 5, 6, 7, 8) where there is allusion to contemporary customs regarded as 
offending against the code which the author seeks to maintain. That an allusion 
is here intended to prevalent customs regarded as abuses is confirmed by the 
Kitab al-farq, and other Fulani critiques of manners in the pre-jihàd kingdoms. 
These works refer, of course, to a slightly later date. 

The available copies of the Shurb al-zulal are undated. However, from its 
reference to al-Kharrashi, who died in a.p. 1689, the poem is not likely to 
have been written long before the end of ће seventeenth century A.D. If we 
are able to accept the identification of the author with the Muhammad b. 
al-Hajj ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Barn&wi reported by Kensdale,? the fact that 
a poem of the latter was written in 1119/1707, together with the above datum, 
well fixes this author's period of activity. 

In the established Maliki tradition, the poem is based on the legal opinions 
of authorities. The range of references quoted indicates something of the 
cultural connexions of eighteenth-century Nigeria with other parts of the 
Muslim world. Ibn Rushd is the earliest authority. Then comes al-Fakihàni, 
commentator on the Risala of Ibn Abi Zayd (which is a standard Maliki text 
in the Sudan). From the last half of the sixteenth century, however, all the 

1 of. M. Hiskett, ‘ Kitab al-farq', BSOAS, xxn, 3, 1960, 572. 

* Above, p. 118. 


з of. M. Hiskett, ‘Material relating to the state of learning among the Fulani', BSOAS, 
xix, 3. 1957, 570. 
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jurists cited were working in post-Mamluk Egypt. The orientation of Arabic 
Scholarship in Nigeria thus appears to have changed from a predominantly 
Western or Maghribi focus to one directed rather more towards Egypt. 

This impression is likely to prove substantially correct, being no doubt 
the consequence of major historical events then affecting the Muslim world. 
The fall of the last Muslim kingdom of Andalusia, that of Granada, eliminated 
one important centre of Maliki learning in the West. The Moroccan overthrow 
of the Empire of Gao in 1591 must have disturbed the old-established relations 
between religious centres in the Western Sudan and those in North Africa. 
At the same time, the liquidation of the surviving Christian states of Nubia, 
and the foundation of the Muslim sultanate of the Funj on the Blue Nile 
contributed to the opening of the east-west caravan routes along the savannah 
zone, and so brought Egypt into much closer touch with the Western Sudan. 
The Mamluk sultans had already shown a marked interest in the affairs of 
Inner Africa, and this interest was maintained and developed by the Egypt 
of the Ottomans. That such a reorientation took place in the seventeenth 
century is also confirmed by our preliminary survey of imported manuscripts 
in Nigeria, the results of which show clearly enough that whilst virtually 
all of those datable before 1600 or 1650 are of Maghribi origin, the majority 
of later examples are manifestly Egyptian. Less stress should perhaps be placed 
on the absence of reference to scholars of the Timbuctu school, which was just 
reaching its close at the date when the Shurb al-zulal was written. The author 
may have preferred to cite scholars of such major cultural centres as Granada, 
Fas, Tilimsàn, and Cairo to support his case, as likely to carry greater authority. 
His intellectual background was none the less that of the Timbuctu school, 
as is shown by the fact that the majority of his obscurer authorities can be 
identified from the Nayl. He could well have been familiar with that work, 
but in the absence of an explicit reference it may equally be assumed that he 
drew his information from parallel sources. 

It remains to explain the actual purpose of the author in writing this poem, 
and the reason for its undeniable popularity over a long period with Nigerian 
readers of Arabic. No doubt the author was concerned to introduce the beginner 
in Islamic law to certain generally accepted doctrines. Equally, it seems, 
he was impressed by apparent contradictions between the theoretical code 
of the Shari‘a, as taught by the Maliki jurists, and the everyday actions of his 
local contemporaries. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman was thus a forerunner, 
and of course not the only one, of the more thoroughgoing reformist movements 
of the early nineteenth century, those of Shehu Usuman dan Fodio in Hausaland 
on the one hand, and of Muhammad al-Amin in Bornu upon the other. Feeling 
in his day had not gathered the strength that it was to acquire later. In voicing 
his protest the Bornuese could not but observe a certain caution. The full 
force of his strictures is thus to some extent obscured for the present-day 
reader, who is separated from the social and political background of the author’s 
day. He may none the less claim significance as a forerunner of the later 
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Islamie reform movements in the area. Later his writings were to acquire a 
topicality which will have favoured the diffusion of the poem, and its 
subsequent preservation. 

It is a noteworthy point about the Shurb al-zulal, to which Malam Muntaka 
has very relevantly drawn our attention, that there exists a commentary on 
this text, composed in Egypt at a rather later date. This is the Manhal al-sayyal 
li-man атай Shurb al-zulal of al-Mustafà al-Bülàgi, a writer active in Cairo 
early in the nineteenth century. It is still not entirely clear how the poem 
came to the notice of this distant man of letters, or why it attracted his interest. 
None the less it seems worth recording that it did so, a fact which confirms 
the existence of cultural contacts between Bornu and Egypt which, though 
obviously to be expected at the period, are not plentifully instanced in the 
available discussions. 

A point of special interest is the reference in l. 96 of the poem to traffic 
in tobacco (al-tàba). This seems to be the first occurrence of the Hausa word 
taba, although the variant reading of manuscript (B), al-tabà, represents a 
slightly different form, conceivably the Kanuri? Since tobacco is a product 
of the Western Hemisphere, not known in the Old World until the voyage 
of Columbus, the question of the manner of its diffusion in Africa and the 
Near East, and especially of the routes by which knowledge of the product 
reached different areas, has aroused some discussion. Though of a relatively 
late date, the commentary of al-Bülàqi offers some worth-while orientations 
on the subject and merits quotation in full : 


اترك التاب والتجارة به فان ذالك مشتبه. وقد ذكر هذا KH‏ العالم الصالح سيدى 
محمد Sh Qt‏ به شيخ المالكية فى وقت * الشيخ السالم (sell‏ ذكره علامة 
وقته سيدى ابو mell‏ اللقاى فانتبه لذالك وعرفه. ولتاب slic‏ فوقية مشددة 
السودان انها عندهم امم للدخمان المشروب. فاذا علمت هذا Jeb‏ ان ашый‏ 
المذ كور N‏ نص فيه للمتقدمين لعدم وجوده Lely тем! Qi‏ حدث ف "x‏ القرن 
العاشر فاختلف فيه المتأخرون بالحل والحرمة. فقال بحل ما لا يعيب العقل منه 
سيدى على الاجهورى» Cally‏ ى حله رسالة. واستدل فيه بكلام iela‏ من اهل 
المذهب وغيرهم akeh‏ ما قاله المتاخرون بعد. وقال حرمته سيدى ابراهيم uil‏ 

1 For al-Mustaf& al-Bülàqi see GAL, Suppl., Ir, 705. The Manhal is not one of his four 
works issued m print according to Yusuf b. Ilyàn Sarkis, Mu jam al-matbà'àt al-‘arabiya wa 'l- 
mu‘arrabah, 607. Malam Muntaka has a copy deriving from the Nigerian manuscript tradition. 
Another is listed by G. Vajda, Index générale des manuscrits arabes musulmanes de la, Bibleothéque 
Nationale, Paris, 1953, 450, item 5708, fols. 104-15. 

* The spelling given by J. Lukas, A study of the Kanuri language, London, 1937, vocabulary, 


s.v., is tafé, which does not exactly coincide with the form of MS (B). 
з Read «35, with the Paris copy of the Manhal al-sayyal. 
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والف فيه رسالة نحو الكراسين قال فما قد حدث نى اواخر القرن العاشر شىء يقال له 
الدخان. وللعامة فيه عبارات ecl‏ من سميه الطابقة ومنهم من يسميه التنباك منهم 
من يسميه النتى* ومنهم من يسميه التابقة ومنهم من يسميه OLE‏ أول من جاه 
الى بر الروم الجيل المسمى بالانكليز من النصارى. واول من حدثه بارض المغرب 
رجل ودی يزعمونه حکي| له فيه نظم وذر وذكر لهم فيه able‏ عدة وزاد 
عليه ارباب البطال. اول من اخرجه ببلاد السودان المجوس ثم جلب الى بلاد مصر 
والحجاز واليمن с‏ وغالب الاقطار كثيراً. وأول من بذره باقطار d, UM‏ 
اوائل شيوعه pet‏ دخل به رجل من تافيلال عن بلاد المغرب يقال له dal‏ ابن 
ше‏ فشمل عند شيخنا المذكور * رحمه الله تعلى الفتاء بذالك الى ان مات. ثم 
يخالف من ذالك مالف وشاهدت ذالك منه سهاعاً وكتابة وتابعه على ذالك اهل 
الدين وصلاح من الحنفية وغيرهم انتهى الراد منه فاذا عرفت هذا تعرف ان فتوى 
السنهورى GUlll‏ فيه انه حرام ipi OY‏ والحاصل ان الدخان فى شربه خلاف 
بالحل والحرمة» فالورع عدم شربه وبيعه و وسيلة لشربه فيعطى حکه. 


* * Beware of tobacco, and the trade in it, for that is of dubious legality." 
This ruling is the pronouncement of the worthy scholar sayyidi Muhammad 
al-Kharrashi, and such was the opinion of the Shaykh of the Malikiyya order 
in his time, the Shaykh Salim al-Sanhürt. So stated the cynosure of his time, 
sayyidi Abū Ibrahim al-Laqani; he gave warning to that effect, and taught 
accordingly. 

Wa "Чаба: spelt with two points above the doubled ta, and then alif, 
and unstressed ba. An expression unknown among us in Egypt. The com- 
munity of worthy persons of the Sudan have informed me that amongst them 
it is the name for the “smoke” which is imbibed (le '"I-dukhün al-mashrüb). 
If you are aware of that, understand also that the said “ smoke ” is not referred 
to by the ancient authorities, on account of its not having been available 
in their time. It is only described by tradition at the end of the tenth (Muslim) 
century. The recent authorities are at variance as to its lawfulness or prohibi- 
tion. Sayyidi ‘Ali al-Ajhüri has pronounced lawful all that does not injure 
the intelligence, and has composed an epistle on its lawfulness. Therein he 
adduces the words of the community of the members of our sect, and others 
besides. Recent authorities since his day have based (their views) on his opinion. 
However sayyidi Ibrahim al-Laqàni pronounced it to be forbidden. He com- 
posed on the subject an epistle of about two quires in length, in which he stated 


1 Professor R. B. Serjeant suggests that the true reading should be (l—from a Turkish 
word for tobacco—a most interesting emendation. 

2 There are various discrepancies between the readings of the two manuscripts at this point, 
but the general sense is clear. 
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that at the end of the tenth century tradition described a substance which it 
called al-dukhan (“ smoke ”). The common people have various expressions 
for it. Some of them call it al-tabaga, and some of them call it al-tunbük, and 
some of them call it al-nati (read al-tutun), and some of them call it al-tabaqa, 
and some of them call it al-dukhàn. The first who imported it into the land of 
Rim ! were the nation known as the Ingilîz amongst the Christians. The first 
who described it in the land of the Maghrib was a Jewish person. According 
to what they assert he was a doctor and wrote a poem about it, and he it was 
that distributed it. He explained to them in the poem its advantages a number 
of times, and certain idle persons joined him in the practice. The first who 
exported it to the land of the Südàn were the Magians (al-majüs ?). Then it was 
imported to the land of Egypt, and al-Hijaz and al-Yaman, and India and most 
other regions on a large scale. As to the first who distributed it in the regions 
of Islam, and in the first days of its diffusion in Egypt, a man arrived with it 
from Tafilal,? from the land of Maghrib, and he was called Ahmad bin ‘Abdullah. 
He frequented the company of our Shaykh the afore-mentioned (on whom God 
the Exalted have mercy), the same who gave his opinion on this matter, until 
the time of his death. And he it was that took issue with the Shaykh on this 
topic. I was a witness of his doing so both orally and in writing. There followed 
him in this respect people of religion and virtue amongst the Hanafiyya, 
and others besides them. So ends the extract (?) from his work. If you are 
aware of that understand that the opinions of al-Banhüri and al-Lagàni about 
it (were) that it is prohibited, because it is a matter of uncertainty. So the 
upshot is that al-dukhdn is a subject of controversy in the matter of its con- 
sumption, with regard to its lawfulness or unlawfulness; piety (favours) 
abstention from its consumption, and from the sale of it, and of the means of 
its consumption ; and then he gives his ruling.’ 

The part played by West Africa in the diffusion of tobacco and tobacco- 
smoking has recently been discussed by Thurstan Shaw and others.* The history 
of tobacco and its introduction into the Muslim world, as seen by Arabic writers, 
requires a fuller treatment than is possible here. Our text provides interesting 
confirmation that the use of tobacco was already known in Bornu early in the 
eighteenth century. It also contains the first attestation reported for the name 
of the product in Hausa, while manuscript (B) may illustrate another local 


1 ila barr al-Eüm : Since al-Rim ıs not uncommonly used to designate the European Christians 
in Arabic sources, the meaning will be ‘the continent of Europe’ rather than ‘the Ottoman 
Empire’. : 

2 Tn this context al-mayiis will correspond to its Hausa denvative maguzawa, designating the 
pagan neighbours of the Muslim states in West Africa. 

3 Apparently Tafilalt, to the south of the Atlas mountains in Morocco. 

4 Thurstan Shaw, ‘ Early smoking pipes: in Africa, Europe, and America’, Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, xc, 2, 1960, 272-305. tdem, ' Early smoking pipes in West Africa." 
(Paper presented at the third Conference on African History and Archaeology, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 3-7 July 1961). In discussion at the conference Dr. R. Mauny mentioned 
pipes found at archaeological sites in Mauretania and the Republic of Chad. 
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dialect. Al-Bülàqi's brief etymological account demonstrates clearly that the 
name, at least, was not borrowed by West Africans from the Arab world, and 
that the word in our text is not Arabie. The dispute between the authorities 
as to the lawfulness of tobacco and its use in smoking is a classic point of Muslim 
jurisprudence. At the present day in West Africa it constitutes a well-known 
point of disagreement between the authorities of the Qadiriya and Tijaniya 
schools. 

The list of extant writings at present attributable to Muhammad b. ‘Abd. 
al-Rahman al-Barnawi is thus as follows : 
(1) Shurb al-zulàl. 
(2) al-Kawkab al-durri fi nazm mà j fi 'l-Akhdari. 

cf. Kensdale, Catalogue, 18; Н. Е. C. Smith, ‘ An early 18th century school 
textbook from Bornu', Historical Society of Nigeria: Bulletin of News, ту, 4, 
1960, 3. 
Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Fulani al-Kashinawi 

That the works of Muhammad al-Fulàni have been preserved at Cairo 
was due to the circumstance of his death at that city whilst returning from the 
pilgrimage. They were, however, also known in Nigeria to Sultan Bello +; it is 
possible that copies are still preserved in the country. On the other hand, Sultan 
Bello's information may only be derived from the rather extensive account 
of Muhammad al-Fulani given by the Egyptian historian ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Jabarti.2 The historian’s acquaintance with Muhammad al-Fulani resulted 
from the latter’s having entered the circle of scientists and astrologers cultivated. 
by the father of the historian, Hasan al-Jabarti. The elder Jabarti received. 
instruction from the Katsina pilgrim in a variety of subjects, which included 
numerology and astrology. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti speaks of their pilgrim 
visitor and his learning in the very highest terms. Eventually he died as a güest 
in the Jabarti household in 1154/1741. It is stated that Hasan al-Jabarti 
acted as his executor, presiding over the funeral, and arranging for a monument 
to be inscribed with the name of the deceased, and the date of his death. It 
may be of interest to quote some extracts from this unusual biography. 


الامام العلامة الوحيد» والبحر الحضم الفريد» روض العلوم Жз «СЫМ»‏ 
الاسرار واللطائف الشيخ محمد بن محمد الفلانى الكشناوى الدانرنكوى السودانى. 
كان GUI‏ دراكاً متقناً متفنناً وله يد dsb‏ وباع واسع فى جميع العلوم» ومعرفة تامة 
بدقائق الاسرار والانوار. a5‏ العلوم والمعارف ببلاده عن الشيخ الامام محمد بن О‏ 
بن محمد النوالى البرناوى الباغرماوى» والاستاذ الشيخ محمد بندو» والشيخ الكامل 
الشيخ هاشم والشيخ محمد فودى (معناه الكبير). 

1 Inf. М, 23 (= Arnett, 18). 


2 ‘Ajaib al-üthàr fi 'l-tarājim wal-akhbar, 1, 159-60 ; cf. Gaston Wiet, ' Inscriptions mobilières 
de l'Egypte musulmane ', JA, сохт, 1958, 273. 
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‘The émám, the cynosure, the theologian, the ocean (of learning), the sea 
(of knowledge), the unparalleled, the garden of sciences and disciplines, the 
treasury of secret (arts) and witticisms, the shaykh Muhammad b. Muhammad 
al-Fulani al-Kashinawi al-Dànrankawi ! al-Südàni. He was an imam, sagacious, 
charitable, and versed in the sciences. He had a very extensive grasp, and a 
wide range in all the branches of learning. He was fully instructed in the seoret 
(arts), and the manifestations of truth. He acquired the sciences and disciplines 
in his own country from the shaykh and imam Muhammad b. Sulayman b. 
Muhammad al-Nawali al-Barnàwi al-Bàghirmàwi, and from the master 
shaykh Muhammad Bindi,* and from the perfect shaykh, Shaykh Hashim,* nad 
the shaykh Muhammad Fūdīë (which means “ the Elder"). 

After specifying the studies of Muhammad b. Muhammad under these 
teachers, al-Jabartī proceeds to an account of his travels of which the details 
are not wholly clear : 


ولا استاذن شيخه فى الرحلة والحج فر فى رحلته بعدّة Ae‏ واجتمع بملوكها 
ие аи‏ 
من علوم الاسرار والرمل وأقام هناك خسة اشهر. 


* Ànd so he obtained permission from his shaykh to undertake travel, and 
the pilgrimage. And he traversed in his journey a number of kingdoms, and 
consorted with their kings and their men of learning. Amongst those whom he 
frequented in Kaghu of Bornu was the shaykh Muhammad KR'K (?), from 
whom he learnt many matters of the secret (arts), and (fortune-telling from) 
the sand. He resided there for five months.' 

The interpretation * Kaghu of Bornu’ is that of Brockelmann.* It must be 


noticed, however, that the spelling كاغر‎ Kághü is generally used for the modern 


Gao, the Songhay capital; and that کو کو‎ Kaukau was a city in Bornu, of 
which the location remains uncertain. They were constantly confused by Arabic 
writers, and it is hard to be sure what place is intended here. 

Muhammad b. Muhammad performed the pilgrimage in 1142/1730, and his 
surviving works were written for the most part then or subsequently. The titles 


1 This unfamiliar msba conceivably represents the Fulani tribal designation Toronke (ш 
Hausa Toronkawa), to which group Usuman dan Fodio belonged. 

2 This personage is mentioned by Bello (together with lus father), Inf. M, 5 (= Amett, 4). 
His wntings included a Manhal fi ‘ilm al-tawhid, a verse composition Nazm ‘ala 'l-tagàya, with 
various gasidas, and other writings in verse. Whitting's text gives the name as dll .محمد‎ 

3 For this Fulani name cf. M. Hiskett, ‘ The state of learning among the Fulani’, BSOAS, 
xix, 3, 1957, 563, n. 2. 

* The person mentioned below, p. 139. 

5 The chronology requires attention, but there is little doubt that this person is the father of 
Usuman dan Fodio, the celebrated reformer. 

* GAL, п, 366; other references to this author are at 1, 507, Suppl., 1, 924 (29), and Suppl., 
11, 494. 
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were listed by al-Jabarti, but several, including at least one item in the auto- 
graph of the author, are listed in the Catalogue of the Khedival Library at Cairo, 
and presumably are still preserved. | 

(1) al-Durr al-manzüm wa-khulasat al-sirr al-maktüm fi ‘m al-talásim wa 
"l-nujiim. 

Commenced while the author was at Mecca, this book was completed at 
Cairo in Rajab 1146/8 December 1733-6 January 1734. Cairo !V, 337; Gotha 
1267. 

(2) Bahjat al-afaq wa-idah al-labs wa ’l-ighlag fi ‘üm al-huraf wa 'l-aufaq. 

The manuscript Cairo !V, 332 is described as the author's autograph, and 

might reward a closer examination. 

(3) Manh al-gaddis (a verse composition on logic). 

(4) Izdlat al-‘ubiis ‘an wajh Manh al-qaddüs (an extensive commentary on the 
preceding item). 

(5) Bulügh al-arab min kalam al-‘arab (a treatise on Arabie grammar). 

(6) A commentary (shark) on the Kitab al-durr wa 'l-tiryàg fi ilm al-aufaq. 

(7) al-Tahrivat al-r@iga. 

Berlin 2599 ; not noticed by al-Jabarti. 

Being primarily concerned with astrology, numerology, and similar subjects 
these works are npt of the type from which historical information is immediately 
to be expected ; it would not be surprising if an examination of some of the 
above items, especially in early manuscripts, were to yield points of interest 
either by way of incidental reference in the text, or in the colophons and notes 
of ownership. 


Al-Tàhir b. Ibrahim al-Fallatt 

Our remaining descriptions of the Nigerian authors who lived in the period 
immediately before the j?hàd are based in the main on the Inf. M. There is 
little additional evidence. Concerning the career of al-Tàhir b. Ibrahim, there 
is once more a chronological problem. When information contained in several 
passages of the Inf. M is combined, a rather full account of this personage 
emerges. One of the notices is usually interpreted to mean that he was the 
pupil of al-Bakri (apparently the subject of our notice above). If this is correct 
al-Tahir could not have long outlived the seventeenth century. There is some 
reason to believe that Sultan Bello’s references to al-Bakri have either 
been misconstrued, or are based on a defective manuscript; and that the 
personages regarded as al-Bakri's direct pupils may in some cases have been 
only the ultimate successors in the tradition of scholarship. It could well be 
argued that this is the true interpretation of the passages of the Inf. M in 
question, and if so, it becomes possible to identify the author of whom Sultan 


1 p. 117. 
VOL. XXV. PART l. 11 
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Bello writes with a personage mentioned in Kensdale's catalogue 1 as Muham- 
mad al-Tühir b. Ibrahim al-Fallati, author of a versified medical treatise 
‘On haemorrhoids; diagnosis and treatment’. This author was stated by 
Kensdale’s informant, Malam Bukar Ja‘far, Chief Alkali of Bornu, to have died 
about 1190/1776. Neither date nor attribution appear in the manuscript, 
the latter being based only on this oral source. The identification therefore, 
though to the present writers cogent, cannot be regarded as wholly conclusive. 
The writings listed (and often quoted) in the Inf. M are detailed below. 
(1) Nazm ‘ala ’l-Bakri, together with a commentary. 
(2) Nazm ‘ala 'l-hukm. 
(3) Another poem, entitled Durar al-lawüma' wa-manar al-jama‘ (on grammatical 
conjugations). : 

This title has sometimes been interpreted as of two separate works. 
(4) A satire on inhospitable treatment by the Sultan of Bornu, of which the 
following lines are quoted by Sultan Bello : 


lS ote bb يعد سافة- ناتيت‎ V US CS 
فلا تلج وتول من بحل وقل ثم هذا الباب.‎ da باب‎ 
(5) In another context ? Sultan Bello quotes an extract from a further satirical 


poem of this writer directed against his opponents among the Kanuri, as 
follows : 


4 


ان كانوريين WLS‏ اهل قهر واعتلاء 


فالاراجيف لديم pel bs‏ الثنساء 

والاساطير үй‏ ذو اساطين البناء 
والاكاذيب الهم من اعاذيب الحناء 
والاساطير اراجيز بساتين الفناء 


* Verily the Kaniiri (of old) 

Were a people of conquest and dominance. 
Alarming rumour was to them 

Like the jingling rajaz metres of eulogy.? 
The legends which they possess 

Constitute the very pillar of their building. 


1 W. E. №. Kensdale, Catalogue, 22. 

2 Inf. M, 11 (= Arnett, 8). 

з Apparently a reference to the well-known ‘ praise-songs' of the Kanuri, for which see 
J. R. Patterson, Kanuri songs, Lagos, 1926. 
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The fables current amongst them 

Concern the ‘ Torture of the Нерпа’! 
The legends are jingling metres 

Of the gardens of transient (pride). 
О children of Kànür, 

This is (a product) of the arts of scorn.’ 


It is not entirely clear from the Inf. M whether the title quoted in a subse- 
quent passage, Qasidat ft nush li’l-sultén man sami‘ aqwal al-wushàh is applicable 
to the same poem, or to another. 

(6) A poem in praise of the scholars Hashim and Ibn Takuma, which contained 
the following lines 2 : 


أبدرى زمانى ola‏ وابن تا کا انام بريق هاشم ما اتا کا * 


Tahir b. Ibrahim is said to have received the patronage of a Sultan of Bornu, 
who caused him to reside at his capital city, called Hisn Barnū ‘ the citadel of 
Bornu'. By this we must no doubt understand Birnin Gazargamo, the well- 
known site 26 miles east of Geidam in Bornu Province. Subsequently the ruler 
withdrew his favour from the author, and excluded him from the palace, treat- 
ment which provoked the satirical verses mentioned. It is of interest to notice 
that the writings of Tahir seem to have been chiefly, or wholly, in verse, as is 
indeed the case with the greater number of the earlier writers of the area in the 
Arabic language. 

Ramadan b. Ahmad 

Ramadan b. Ahmad, a Fezzani by origin, had settled in Zanfara, and had 
studied under Hàrün al-Zakzaki al-Fallati. Besides being responsible for a 
number of gasidas, he was known for the following books : 

(1) Nazm ‘ala ruwat al-Bukhàri, also known as al-Furà' ‘an al-usil. 
(2) al-Jawhara fi dhamm “йт al-mujüm. 
‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Turüdi 

This personage, a resident of Kabbi (Kebbi), was credited with the following 
works : 

(1) Takhmis ‘ala ’l-kawakib al-darriya li 'l-Bügiri.* 
(2) Takhmis ‘ala Banat Su‘ad.® 


1 This obscure phrase is perhaps an allusion to the legend that at the time of the Kanuri 
conquest of the region of Birnin Gazargamo, the invaders were able to overcome the autochtho- 
nous So (a people of giant stature) by the strategem of persuading them to dye their hands by 
placing them ın gourds of henna, then binding them and putting them to death. Cf. Е. W. Н. 
Migeod, ‘ The ancient So people of Bornu ’, Journal of the African Society, xxi, 1923-4, 28. 

2 Inf. M, 24 (= Arnett, 19). 

з For Whitting's UU! (la. 

4 For al-Büsiri, see appendix (A 4), below. 

5 The celebrated poem of Ka‘b b. Zuhayr, cf. GAL, 1, 39. 
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(3) Bayan lima là yu‘tamad ‘alayhi min al-kutub. 

A list of books circulating locally which the author pronounced to be lacking 
in canonical authority, and which is cited n extenso by Sultan Bello. Despite 
the apocryphal character of the works listed, they are writings of a nature which 
not uncommonly come to hand even at the present day, and the list is therefore 
likely to be of interest to cataloguers of manuscripts. Though the list is included 
in the Inf. M, it is omitted by Arnett in his translation, and it seems not 
hitherto to have attracted comment. 

Muhammad Bello had visited the tomb of ‘Umar b. Muhammad at Bar&yà 
Zaki, a place stated by Arnett to be in Wurno District. He does not specify 
the date of the author’s death, but from the context it is clear that he was 
regarded as of the generation immediately preceding that of Shehu Usuman 
dan Fodio’s own teachers. He will therefore have been active around, or just 
before 1750. 


* Ali Jubbu ? 


A pupil of the ‘Umar b. Muhammad noticed above, this person was credited 
with the authorship of the following two works : 
(1) Sharh ‘ala ’l-Bakri. 

(2) Sharh ‘ala Lamiyat al-af<al. 

It may be suggested that this personage was a relative or ancestor of Shehu 
Usuman and of Sultan Bello. The Ida‘ al-nusükh * mentions an ancestor of 
these leaders named ‘Al b. Jubbu; the latter seems too far removed in time to 
be the author himself, but there was a marked tendency for the same names to 
recur in a family. The identification is too vague to settle the author's date, 
but itis to be deduced from the arrangement of Bello's text that the latter 
belonged to the generation immediately prior to that of Usuman. 


Al-Hajj Jibril b. ‘Umar 

The well-known teacher of Shehu Usuman, Shaykh Jibril is stated on 
oral authority to have been of Hausa origin. He was responsible for a move- 
ment of reform in the towns of Hausaland which preceded that of the Shehu. 
According to the Hausa Chronicle, his preaching aroused great hostility 
amongst the Habe sultans, though his influence was sufficient to prevent their 
putting him to death. He is known to have visited Mecca twice, and is said 


1 Inf. M, 25. 

* Arnett (p. 19) reads ‘ Aliu Jebbo’, but the etymology proposed by Hiskett (for which 
see n. 4 below) is here adopted. 

3 Of Jamil al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Tà'i al-Jayani (d. 672/1273) : GAL, 1, 30; 
Suppl., 1, 526. 

4 M. Hiskett, ‘ The state of learning . . .’, 561. 

5 Northern Nigeria : Historical notes on certain Emirates and tribes, edited by J. A. Burdon, 93. 

€ 'Abdulláh b. Muhammad, known as Ibn Füdi, Тагут al-waraqüt, f. 12 of Hiskett’s MS (A) ; 
Inf. M, 27. 
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to have spent 20 years there, but another version states that he was 18 years 
in Egypt and 2 in Mecca.! In addition to his other activities, he was much 
sought after as a teacher, and had been one of the tutors of the Shehu, Usuman 
dan Fodio, who had followed him as far as Agades when he left Gobir to perform 
the pilgrimage. Jibril died before the commencement of the jihad, apparently 
during the reign of the Sultan of Gobir (Sarkin Gobir) Bawa Jangwarzo, who 
ruled from 1182/1768 to 1206/1791.? 

That Jibril contributed substantially to the religious literature of the day 
seems certain, for Shehu Usuman in the Nasa? al-ummat al-muhammadiya ? 
mentions his writings on several occasions, referring particularly مو‎ 
"I-manthür 4 ‘his work in rhyming prose ', and kitabihi 'l-manzüm ‘ his work in 
verse’. The Shehu speaks too as if Jibril’s doctrines were widely disseminated 
throughout the Habe towns. 

Nevertheless the sole example of Shaykh Jibril’s writing so far known to the 
present authors is the following polemic composition in verse. The text is found 
reproduced by Shehu Usuman in two separate contexts, in the Nasa ij al-ummat 
al-muhammadiya already noticed, and in a brief tract entitled Shifa’ al-ghalil 
Sima ushkila min kalám shaykh shuyükhina Jibril.® Yn both cases the Shehu takes 
his teacher severely to task for the doctrine (which he condemns as heretical) 
that disobedience to authority (ma‘dst) constitutes a form of unbelief (kufr) 
and incurs the same penalties. The poem of Jibril is also quoted by Sultan Bello 
in the Inf. M, ian incomplete form, and without critical examination. 


عباده дё‏ من قد أرسلا 
JS‏ والصحب ومن تلاه 
ودام دين الله بالأحكام 
للنساس ق السودان بل تذكرة 


الحمد لله u^ T‏ على 
محمد صلى عليه الله 
ما انصدع الفجر عن الأظلام 
وبعد فاعلم "ol‏ ذا تبصرة 
فلا c‏ منهم سوى من سدع 
مسترا بالصوم ولصلاة 
فهو >( كافر tre‏ 


عقيدة خالفها الجمع الوق 


d اللحرض دام وه مسقب‎ d 
وما له قال ذو الألباب‎ 


عم عن الحديث ولكتاب 


1 Above, p. 140, n. 6. 

? According to H. R. Palmer, Bornu Sahara and Sudan, 83 ff. 

3 Kensdale, Catalogue, 23. 

4 f. 13 of Hiskett's manuscript. 

5 Kensdale, ‘ Field notes . . ., JRAS, 1955, 167; Inf. M, 27; both citing a variant form 
of the title. 

в Inf. M, 31-2. 
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0 راض Lah йа 2 ке‏ الله بوضع الشرعة 
حير oe Sİ‏ العمم فحكوا إسلامهم بالوهم 
بيهم وبين أهل الشرف تفرقة لاحت لأهل الحق 
وذاك يستبين بالظواهمر يدركه м$‏ ذوو البصائر 
يدرك Lipo ath‏ بأفعل تظهر للأبصرة 

5 مال يكن يفعله إلا CU‏ كفرانه بالإجماع يحتدا 
فمن اتاه كافر i‏ كذاك Colas‏ بواحا عدوا 
وذاك ترك الشرع ولتعرى مع النساء ولاختلاط بجرى 
الدع لليتم والزيادة على ساء أربع مشادة 
والأخذ АШ‏ بالعصبية مقتفيا لأهل جاهلية 

0 كذلك التبديل للأحكام عدون A‏ يل من الاعلام 
كذلك التقليد للآباء فى الجاهلية بلا خفاء 
Us;‏ ما ich‏ التأويل فمن اتاه دينه جيل 
وذاك كالزنا وشرب اللحمر ولقتل للنفس وبيع H‏ 
مع اعتقاد حرمة لمذه فرق بذا اناسنا يا منته 

25 ثم الصلاة والسلام سرمداً على التبى المصطنى محمدا 


ما دام S‏ الله ى الإسلام 


وآله )0 الكرام 


Praise be to God, who has shown favour to His worshippers with the best 
of those whom He has sent, 

Muhammad, may God bless him and his Family, and the Companions, and 
those who follow him, 

As long as the dawn breaks through darkness, and the religion of God 
continues with authoritative laws. 

As for what comes after, know that one who considers the people in the 
Sudan, nay, one who takes note, 

Will see nothing from them except him who claims Islam with an ample 
mouth, 

Covering himself by fasting and prayer against his being accused of most 
foul sins ; 

He is in truth an obvious unbeliever, because this is clearly forbidden. 

Always precipitate, and persisting in belief with which the whole com- 
munity disagrees, 

Blind to (Prophetic) Tradition, and the Qur'àn, and what an intelligent 
person says to him, 
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10 One who is pleased with the judgment of paganism which God has 
removed by imposing the Shari‘a, 
Perplexed in ideas, of little knowledge, they give fanciful opinions on 
their Islam. f 
Between them and the noble people is a division which is apparent tə 
those who know the truth. 
And that becomes manifest by obvious signs which clear-sighted persons 
perceive among them. 
It is perceived by knowledge and trial, and by acts which are apparent to 
the more clear-sighted. 
15 Such as none have done except him whose unbelief follows (accordingly) 
by the consensus of opinion. 
And one to whom an apostatizing unbeliever comes, thus they will couns 
it open unbelief. 
Thus abandoning the Shari‘a, and nakedness with women, and mingling 
with them 1s the same, 
And depriving the orphan, and having more than four wives is simila- 
to it, 
And taking women in tribal warfare in imitation of the ahl al-Jahiliya, 
20 Thus also altering the laws without an interpretation from the chief men. 
Thus also following (the opinions of) the ancestors in paganism, withour. 
concealment. 
(And everything which interpretation justifies, then he who adopts it 
his religion is good.) 
And thus adultery, and drinking wine, and manslaughter, and the selling 
of freemen, 
By the belief that (all) these things are forbidden, our people are dis- 
tinguished, O one who leads 
25 Then blessing and peace perpetually upon the chosen Prophet Muhammad 
And his Family, and his noble Companions, as long as the Law of God 
lasts in Islam. 

This work of Shaykh Jibril, at first sight merely a didactic figh poem oi 
the same genre as the Shurb al-zulàl, possesses in fact a definite interest. It 
draws attention to what appears to have been a substantial doctrinal con- 
troversy which took place in the Sudan at this time. It is apparent from 
Shehu Usuman’s account in the Shifa al-ghalil, and the Naşa’ih that the 
doctrines of Jibril had a substantial impact in the Habe towns. In certain 
respects Jibril seems to have represented an extreme branch which diverged 
from the main body of orthodox teaching. From this extreme position the 
Shehu was emphatic in disassociating himself, in spite of the high regard which 
it appears he felt for his teacher, by whose learning he had been strongly 
influenced. It is hoped, however, to discuss more fully the significance of 
Shaykh Jibril and his doctrines in a paper currently under preparation by one 
of the present authors. 
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APPENDIX : ALPHABETICAL LIST OF JURISTIC AUTHORITIES 


А 1. Ibn аі“АввАѕ 

‘Abdullah b. al-‘Abbas, the cousin of the Prophet and an ancestor of the 
line of ‘Abbasid caliphs, a recognized authority for the transmission of hadith. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (new edition), s.v. ‘Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas. 


5 


A 2. Ibn al-'As84s AL-“UBBADI 

Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. al-/Abbàs b. Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-‘Ubbadi, 
also called Ibn al-'Abbàs al-Tilimsàni. Shaykh al-Shuyükh at Tilimsàn, author 
of various fatwàs and commentaries, died in Dhu '1-Hijja 871/1466, and was 
buried at al-‘Ubbad, a suburb of Tilimsān. (For an account of this place see 
J. F. P. Hopkins, ‘ An Andalusian poet of the fourteenth century : Ibn al-Hàjj ', 
BSOAS, xxiv, 1, 1961, 61.) 
Nayl, 318. 


А 3. Al-AzgÜRI 

According to the Manhal al-sayyal, the authority in question is ‘Ali al-Ajhüri. 
This may well be the father of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali al-Ajhiri, mentioned in 
the Nayl as having been encountered by the father of Ahmad Baba whilst 
passing through Egypt on pilgrimage in 956/1548, and who died soon after- 
wards in Safar 957/1549. It has not, however, been possible to verify the 
dates of ‘Ali al-Ajhüri from available sources. According to al-Bilaqi, Manhal 
al-sayyal, the authority named in Shurb al-zulàl, 1. 10, as Sayyidi ‘Uthman 
was in fact the father of ‘Alî al-Ajhüri. 


А 4. Al-Boüsini 

Sharaf al-Din Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Sa‘id al-Dalasi al-Bisiri 
al-Sanhaji, famous as the author of the Qasidat al-burda, the mystical poem 
based on a vision of the Prophet’s cloak. He died in 694/1296. 
GAL, 1, 265; Suppl., 1, 467. 


А 5. Al-Busti 

Abü Tayyib al-Busti, not further traced. The popularity of this out-of-the- 
way nisba (taken of course from the town of Bust, on the Helmand in Afghanistan) 
in the Arabian Peninsula may be due to the fame of Abu ’1-Qasim al-Busti, 
the theologian recently discussed by S. M. Stern, JRAS, 1961, 14-35. The 
latter's early date (c. 400/1000) almost excludes the possibility of a relationship 
with Abü Tayyib. 


А 6. ALFAKIHANI І 

Taj (Siraj) al-Din Abu Наз 'Uthmàn b. ‘Abdullah b. Salim b. Sadaqa 
al-Lakhmi al-Iskandart, commentator on the Risala of Ibn Abi Zayd. Died 
in 731/1331. 
GAL, Suppl., п, 15. 
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А 7. Al-Fazazi 

Abū Zayd ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Yakhlaftan b. Ahmad al-Fazàzi was author 
of al-Qasà'id al-ishriniyàt fi madh saiyidinä Muhammad, a work which attained 
a great popularity in the Sudan countries. He died in Dhu 'l-Qa/da 627/1230. 
GAL, Suppl., 1, 482. 


‘A 8. Ibn al-Hazs 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. al-Hàjj. Died in 737/1336. 
GAL, Suppl., п, 95; GAL, Suppl., п, 357 is possibly the same person. 
А 9. Al-Hisazi 
‘Ali b. Nasir al-Hijázi al-Yafi'i al-Sháfi'i, instructor in religious knowledge 
at Mecca, completed his work Ma‘artk al-wusül in 916/1510. 
GAL, Suppl., п, 220. 


А 10. IBRAHÎM b. ADHAM 

A Safi ascetic, originally of Balkh, who emigrated to Syria and found martyr- 
dom during an expedition against the Greeks between А.н. 160 and 166, 
according to Yaqit, Іп, 196, at Sükin, a place in Rim. He took special care to 
ensure the lawfulness of his food. 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v; V. Minorsky, ‘A Mongol decree of 720/132 to 
the family of Shaykh Zahid’, BSOAS, хут, 3, 1954, 518 and n. 1. 


All. КнАїи 

Abu 'LSafa Khalil b. Ishaq b. Müsà al-Jundi was author of the work 
al-Mukhtasar, the principal and much revered textbook on law amongst the 
Malikis of the Sudan. He died in 767/1365 (according to Ahmad Baba 776/1374). 
GAL, Suppl., п, 96. 
А 12. Al-KuaRRASHI 

Abi ‘Abdullah Muhammad al-Kharrashi, died in 1101/1689. 
GAL, Suppl., п, 438. 
А 18. Al-KHAUNAJÎ 

Afdal al-Din (Abu ’1-Fada’il) Abū ‘Abdullih Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
al-Khaunaji, author of al-Jumal fi 'l-mantiq ‘The compendium of logic’, 
died 5 Ramadan 646/23 December 1249. 
GAL, Suppl., 1, 838. 
А 14. Al-Lagani 

‘Abdullah b. ‘Ali b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. Salmün al-Laqàni al-Gharnati, 
died 741/30 October 1340. 
А 15.' AI-LAQANI 

Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. Hasan b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn al- 
Laqàni, born 873/1468, died in Sha ban 957/August 1551 in Cairo. 
Nayl, 364. 
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А 16. Al-LAQANI 

Nasir al-Din ‘Abd al-Salam b. Ibrahim al-Laqàni, born 971/1563, succeeded 
his father as professor at Al-Azhar 1041/1631, and died on 15 Shawwàl 1078/ 
30 March 1668. 


А 17. Ibn Luss 

Abū Saîd Faraj b. Qasim b. Ahmad b. Lubb al-Tha‘labi al-Gharnati, 
called al-Imàm al-Mashhür and Shaykh al-Shuyükh. An Andalusian, he died 
182 or, in another version, 783. 
Nayl, 219. 


А 18. Ibn Maryam 

Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. Maryam al-Sharif al-Maliti 
al-Madyüni al-Tilimsani, author of al-Bustan f? dhikr al-awliy@ wa ‘ulama bi- 
Tilimsdn, wrote after 1605. 
GAL, Suppl., п, 375. 


А 19. Ibn al-Mawwag 

Abii Yahya Abū Bakr b. Khalaf al-Mawwaq of Cordoba, Qadi of Fas, 
died 599/1203. 
GAL, Suppl., 1, 664. 


А 20. Ibn al-Mawwiq 

Abi ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Yüsuf b. al-Qàsim al-‘Abdari 
b. al-Mawwaq, author of a Sharh Mukhtasar Khalil. He died in 897/1492, 
as Qàdi of Granada. 
GAL, Suppl., п, 375. 


А 21. Ibn MaRzÜQ 

Shams al-Din Abū ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
Abi Bakr b. Marzüq, called al-Khatib al-Tilimsani, the author of al-Musnad 
al-sahth al-hasan fi та? айт maulànà Abu 'l-Hasan, and of a commentary on 
the Kitab ‘umdat al-ahküm ‘an sayyid al-ànàm of al-Maqdisi under the title 
Sharh ‘Umdat al-ahkàm. Born at Tilimsan in 710/1310, he died at Cairo in 
781/1879. 
GAL, Suppl., п, 385; Дай, 267. 

(B. Moritz, Arabic palaeography, Cairo, 1905, pl. 186, illustrates a manuscript 


of this author's Taisīr al-marüm f? Sharh *Umdat al-ahküm, a commentary on 
his own Sharh ‘Umdat al-ahkam, incorrectly described in Brockelmann.) 


А 22. Ibn Marztq 

Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr b. 
Marziiq, called al-Hafid al-‘Ajishi, born Rabi‘ I 766 at Tilimsán, died at Fas 14 
Sha‘ ban 842/1439. He was a nephew of (А 21). 
GAL, Suppl., п, 345; Nayl, 298. 
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A 23. Ibn ManzÜüQ 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Kafif. 
Nayl, 330, where he is called the great-grandson of (A 21). 


А 24. Al-Nasi 
‘Is b. al-Nàji, died in 837/1433. 
GAL, Suppl., 11, 337. 


А 25. Al-NuwAIRI 

Abii Tayyib al-Nuwairi. This individual may be a descendant of Abu 
"-Qàsim Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Nuwairi al-Qahiri al-Maliki who diec 
at Mecca in 857/1453, cf. GAL, Suppl., п, 21. We have not been able to identify 
him directly in the immediately available works of reference. 


A 26. Al-QaARÀFI 

Shihab al-Din Abu 'l-Abbàs Ahmad b. Idris al-Qaráfi al-Sanhaji al-Bahnasi, 
lived in Egypt and died at Dair al-Tin in Jumada II 684/August 1285. 
GAL, 1, 385, Suppl., 1, 665; Dibàj, 62. 


А 27. Al-Qardri 

Muhammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Sharaf, commonly known as al-Qarafi, 
a noted jurist of Egypt, born Ramadan 801, died at al-Qarafa on 14 Dhu ’l-Hijja 
867/1463. 
Nayl, 316. 


A 28. Al-QaARAFI 

Badr al-Din Muhammad b. Yahya b. ‘Umar b. Ahmad b. Yünus al-Qarafi 
al-Misri, born 23 Ramadan 939, died 1009/1601. He was Chief Malikite 
Qàdi of Cairo. 
GAL, Suppl., п, 486; Nayl, 342. 


A 29. Al-QAwRI 

Abii ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Qasim (?) b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Qawri 
al-Lakhmi al-Miknasi, then al-Fasi; an Andalusian, his family originating 
from a village near Ishbiliya, and Mufti of Fàs, he was the teacher of Ibn Ghàzi. 
Born at Miknasa at the beginning of the ninth Muslim century, he died at Fas 
in A.H. 872. Famous as al-Qawri, he was mentioned by al-Wansharisi. 
Nayl, 318. 


А 30. Al-Qawri 

Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Qawri al-Fasi was probably a 
grandson of (A 29). He was the predecessor of ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali b. 
Ahmad al-Qasri as Mufti of Fas, and died after 930/1524. 
Nayl, 176. 
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A 31. Al-Qazwini 

Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Qazwini, al-Khatib 
al-Dimashqi, author of the Talkhis al-Miftah, died in 1338/739. 
GAL, Suppl., 1, 295. 
A 32. Ibn RusHD 

_ Abu ’l-Walid Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Rushd, Qàdi and Imam of the Great 

Mosque of Qurtuba, and grandfather of the celebrated philosopher called in 
the West Averroes. He was born in 450/1058 and died in 520/1126. 
А 33. AL-SANHÜRI 

‘Izz al-Din Salim b. Muhammad al-Sanhüri, a resident of Cairo, and author 
(amongst other works) of a Sharh Mukhtasar Khalil; according to al-Bülàqi 
(cf. p. 133, above), this is the authority intended in the Shurb al-zulal. 
GAL, Suppl., п, 416. 
A 34. Al-Sxas‘si 

Not traced. 
А 35. AI-SUNBATI 

Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Sunbati died in 990/1582 according to Brockel- 
mann, GAL, т, 267, but according to п, 156, this date refers to the son, Ahmad b. 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Haqq. In the latter case the statement of Ahmad Baba 
(above, p. 110) will refer to the father, and its chronology could be correct. 
А 36. ALSuvOTI 

Jalal al-Din Abu ’l-Fadl ‘Abd al-Rahmàn b. Abi Bakr al-Suyüti, the cele- 
brated Egyptian polymath. 
GAL, Suppl., п, 198, 307. 
А 37. ‘Uraman 

See above (A 3). 
A 38. Ibn WappAH 

Not conclusively traced, but probably the transmitter of hadiths repeated 
by Ibn Lubába (fl. c. 275/888 at Qurtuba) according to Nayl, 245: 
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Rock-DRAWING AT WADI HIRJAB 
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Rock-DRAWING AT WADI HinJAB, DETAIL 
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Courtesy G. F. Walford 





GENERAL VIEW OF ROCK SURFACE 
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[Courtesy С. F. Walford 


SECOND GROUP OF ROCK-DRAWINGS, WADI Hirsin 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


A NOTE ON ROCK DRAWINGS FROM WADI HIRJAB, REPORTED 


BY G. F. WALFORD, ESQ. 
(PLATES LIV) 


While engaged on Desert Locust Survey work, Mr. Walford came across 
the rock-drawings reproduced here, at a place he calls Thor es Sellim lying 
near the junction of the Wadi Kutne (Philby, Shi'b Kutne) and the Wadi 
Hurjab (Philby, Harjab) which is clearly al-Hamdani’s Hirjab,! in the Bishah 
district (long. 42°-43°; lat. 19°-20°). The Wadi Hirjab is a tributary of the 
Wadi Bishah. The drawings were discovered by Mr. Walford on the under 
side of an overhanging rock projecting into the wadi-bed, but his work unfortu- 
nately rendered it impossible for him to take more particulars than those given 
here. A second group of figures was found on another rock at a short distance 
from, and to the right of the first. As he states in a letter, ‘ there were many 
groups of lettering of the fairly common South Arabian type on other rocks in 
the area, and perhaps more drawings ’. 

Plates 1 and п are further and nearer views respectively of the drawings, 
plate ш of the rock itself, and plate 1v of the other rock, the standing figures 
giving some notion of the scale. From the photographs it may be deduced 
that the figures have been formed by incising an outline in the rock, and the 
introduction of a slight relief or moulding by smoothing off the edges of the 
incised lines. Mr. Walford records that the drawings are of a reddish colour ; 
many other drawings in the southern half of Arabia are red also. The light- 
coloured patches are merely areas where the surface of the rock has flaked away. 

One may fairly assert that the larger figures to the front represent males, 
though no male organ is shown, the hips being narrow and the shoulders broad, 
while the smaller figures behind are probably females, having wide hips and 
relatively narrow shoulders. 

In Hadramawt I have seen more conventionalized and simplified figures 
in numbers of places. These I am inclined to consider representations of the 
palm tree which was worshipped in pre-Islamic Arabia, vestiges of the cult 
surviving in certain folk practices to this day. It might possibly be that the 
Hirjab figures then are representations of palm gods and goddesses. On the 
other hand litholatry was and is so widespread in Arabia that it could be these 
drawings are somehow linked with the rock itself, though I cannot recall, in 
the classical Arabic sources, that a rock which was an object of worship ever 
had any carving on it. 

R. B. SERJEANT 

1 D. Н. Muller, Al-Hamdédni’s Geographie, Leiden, 1884-91, т, p. 215; cf. Б. St. J. B. Philby, 
Aratian highlands, Ithaca, 1952, 118 seq., for the district, and end map. Thor es Sellim 1s 
perhaps correctly to be read Tawr al-Salim, but this is uncertain. Al-Hamdani also mentions 


Kutnah in several places but ıt does not seem to be the wadi shown by Philby as a tributary 
of the Hirjab. 
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‘A BOOTH LIKE THE BOOTH OF MOSES... 
A STUDY OF AN EARLY HADITH: 


I 


The chapter about innovations in mosques in al-Turtüshi's Kitab al-hawadith. 
wa-’l-bida‘ * contains a remarkable tradition about the building of the mosque 
of the Prophet in Medina which deserves special attention. This tradition, 
not included in the orthodox collections of hadith, is of considerable importance : 
it seems to belong to a large body of early traditions omitted by later collectors 
of hadith, and it may throw some light on an attitude of the Prophet which 
was later ignored by Muslim scholars. This tradition may help us to under- 
stand the views and opinions of the early Muslim scholars. 

The hadith referred to is told anonymously and runs as follows: 'Abu'l- 
Dardà' and Ubayy b. Ka'b measured the mosque; they came afterwards 
to the Prophet with the rod of the cubit. The Prophet then said: “ Nay, 
a booth like the booth of Moses: thumüm and wood, because the affair 
(will happen) sooner than that (bal farish"" ka-‘arish' Musa thumam*” wa- 
khashab"^ fa-'l-amr" аја“ min dhalika ?) ” °. The hadith is obscure and abstruse 
and the editor, Muhammad al-Talibi, remarks that he could not find this story 
in the collections of traditions about the building of the mosque in Medina, 
or about the building of the three mosques, nor in the Nthäya of Ibn al-Athir ; 
he could not find anything which may elucidate the text in the collections 
of the biographies of the Companions of the Prophet, nor in the stories about the 
life of Moses.^ 

` This tradition is, however, given in al-Suyiiti’s al-Jàmi' al-saghtr 5 in two 
versions: (а) a version which contains only a part of the tradition, and (b) a 
version in which the tradition is reported in full; both versions contain some 
slight deviations from the text of al-Turtüshi. The two versions of al-Suyüti 
were copied by al-Nabhani in his book al-Fath al-kabir.® 

The second part of the tradition is found in quite a different context, without 
being connected with the building of the mosque in Medina or with that of any 
mosque at all. It is reported by al-Tirmidhi ? in the Bab qisar al-amal and by 


1 Professor R. B. Serjeant kindly agreed to read this article in typescript and has added а few 
valuable notes, the contents of which are given below. The author wishes to express sincere 
thanks for the interest Professor Serjeant has shown and for his comments. 

2 Abii Bakr Muhammad b. al-Walid al-Turtashi, Kitab al-hawadith wa-'L-bida', ed. Muhammad 
al-Tahbi, Tunis, 1959, pp. 93-9. 

3 Professor Serjeant remarks that he has often seen roofs built in such a way in South Arabia. 
He writes (in a letter): ‘ Khashab would bé beams, perhaps palm-trunks. These would be 
covered with smaller branches, and then with thwmüm. On top of this would be added some wet 
tin and tibn, clay mixed with chopped straw, and this would form the roof. Khushaybat is better 
than khashab because it would mean presumably Ше branches °. 

5 P. 94, n. 6. 

5 rr, 58, ‘arsh ka-'arsh Masa; 59, 'arish ka-‘arish Müsà thumàm wa-khushaybat wa-'l-amr 
a'jal min dhàlika. 

5 зт, 226, 228. 

* rx, 204, ed. Cairo, A.H. 1353. 
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Ibn Маја in the Bab al-bin@ wa-’l-kharab+; Abū Da’iid quotes the tradition in 
the Kitab al-adab, in Bab mà jaa fi'l-bind’.2 The tradition, told on the authority 
of al-A‘mash, runs, in the report of al-Tirmidhi, as follows : ‘ ‘Abdullah b. ‘Amr 
said: The Messenger of God passed by us when we were busy (repairing) a hut 
of ours and asked us: “ What is this?” We answered: “ It threatened to 
fall, therefore we repair it". The Prophet said : “ I think the affair will outstrip 
that ” °. In the collections of Ibn Maja and of Abū Dà'üd the tradition is also 
reported on the authority of al-A‘mash, but there are some differences in the 
formulation of the statement of the Prophet : Ma ara al-amr illa ajal min 
dhalika, and al-amr asra‘ min dhàlika. This saying of the Prophet is thus the 
same as that reported in the second part of our tradition. There is, however, 
a difference of meaning between the saying as quoted by al-Turtüshi and the 
same saying as reported by Ibn Маја, Ара Da'üd, and al-Tirmidhi. The key- 
word for the understanding of the two traditions is the word amr ‘affair’. 
This word must be interpreted in the tradition of al-Tirmidhi, Ibn Maja, and 
Abi Da’iid as meaning ‘ death '.? This is actually the interpretation given by 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Hadi al-Hanafi al-Sindi in his commentary on Ibn Maja. 
In the same way we can also explain the saying of al-Hasan who, when asked 
why he did not wash his shirt, said : al-amr asra‘ min dhalika.* The meaning of 
the tradition would be: there is no need to repair (or to plaster a wall with 
clay, as in one of the versions of Abū Da’tid) even huts; death will outstrip 
your efforts. This saying is in harmony with other statements of the Prophet 
and his utterances in the Bab gisar al-amal (e.g. ‘ . . . Be in this world like a 
wayfarer . . . Ibn ‘Umar said: getting up do not hope for the evening . . .’) 
and in the Bab al-bin@ wa-l-kharàb (‘ . . . Every expense of the believer will be 
rewarded except the expense of building . . .’).5 
The meaning ‘ death’ can, however, hardly apply to the word amr in the 
tradition of al-Turtüshi. The Prophet can hardly be assumed to have told 
Abu’l-Darda’ and Ubayy not to build mosques because death (i.e. his or theirs) 
would outstrip the completion of the building; the Prophet’s death or that 
of the builders can hardly be a reason for an injunction to build the mosque 
in a provisional way, like the booth of Moses, for the mosque could well serve 
the believers even after their death. The meaning of al-Turtiishi’s tradition 
` seems thus to be quite different: amr denotes here an affair which will put an 
end to life in general; it will put an end to worship as well. It means in this 

1 п, 540, ed. Cairo, д.н. 1349. 

2 Ir, 347, ed. Cairo, A.H. 1348. 

з ‘In a modern text from al-Shihr: idhà jara amr Allah ‘ala [шат] “ if so and so dies ". 
Iam translating this phrase as “ God's command ”. The context is that 1f a fisherman dies, i.e. 
‘God’s command comes to him, yet his family will continue to receive his share in the fishing 
crew's earnings till the end of the fishing season ' (R. B. Serjeant). 

1 Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhddarat al-abrar, 1, 193. 

5 This tradition was emended ; the clause added states, ‘except the expenses of building 
mosques’. These expenses will, of course, be rewarded. See ali-Iktisab, 79. Cf. Musnad al- 


Tayàlisi, p. 341: ‘Ibn ‘Abbas: the Prophet said: He who builds a mosque for Allah even like 
a hollow (dug by) a sand grouse (for laying eggs), Allah will build for him a house ın Paradise ’. 
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context destruction, disaster, calamity in which everything will perish. In this 
tradition of al-Turtüsht amr is identical in meaning with al-sé‘a, the time of total 
calamity which will be followed by the resurrection. The Prophet said to 
Abul-Dardà': ‘The amr, the Day of Judgment, may be sooner than that’, 
for he believed that the sa'a was at hand ; there was no need, therefore, to erect 
sumptuous buildings, not even for mosques. A remarkable tradition quoted by 
al-Bayhaqi on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas may be mentioned to strengthen 
this point. ' The Prophet said: I have not been ordered to build the mosque 
sumptuously (ma umirtu bi-tashyid al-masjid)’.1 This meaning of amr as 
identical with al-sa@‘a can already be detected in the Qur'àn, xvi, 1; this is 
also the explanation given there by the commentators. 

The fact that the Prophet was overpowered by the feeling of the approaching 
Day of Judgment, which was duly stressed by Buhl? and T. Andrae,* may be 
illustrated by a tradition comprehensively explained by al-Sharif al-Radi.5 
‘The Prophet said: I was sent at the breath of the Day of Judgment; the 
Day almost outstripped me’ (bu‘ithiu fv nasam  al-sá/a, in kādat la-tasbiquns 
[the on here is mukhaffafa min al-thaqila]). Another version of this tradition 
is also mentioned by the author; it has nafas instead of nasam. The first 
version is explained as denoting beginning, and should therefore be literally 
translated : ‘I was sent at the first blowing of the wind of the saa’ ; the 
meaning is derived from the idea of a breath of wind at the beginning of the day. 
The second version, nafas, is said to be derived from the idea of delay, pause. 
Thus the tradition can be interpreted in two different ways: (a) the Prophet 
was sent at a time when the Day of Judgment was just about to begin ; (b) the 
Prophet was sent at a time when the Day of Judgment was almost at hand ; 
Allah postponed it for a while, and during this pause the Prophet was sent. 
A similar tradition is quoted by al-Tirmidhi f and by Ibn Hibban.” 

It is obvious why this tradition about the building of the mosque of the 
Prophet as quoted in the book of al-Turtüshi was omitted by Muslim scholars. 
The Day of Judgment did not come in the days of the Prophet and there was 
no reason to quote a tradition whieh stated clearly that the Prophet believed 
that the sá/a would happen in his own lifetime. 


11 


We can, fortunately, trace the first part of the tradition in other sources. 
It served as an argument for scholars who claimed that mosques should be built 
in an austere and modest style, like the mosque of the Prophet. Thus we have 


1 Kitab al-sunan al-kubra, 11, 439. 

2 Ibn Qutayba, al-Qurfayn, 1, 242, ed. Cairo, А.н. 1355; cf. P. Casanova, Mohammed et la 
jin du monde, 15. 

3 Das Leben Muhammeds, 145, 157. 

5 Mohammed, 43. 

5 al-Majazat al-nabawiyya, p. 36; cf. Casanova, op. cit., 18 (1), 20, 57. 

в Bab al-fitan, тх, 60. 

"т, 9. 
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the following tradition, told on the authority of Salim b. ‘Atiyya: ‘The 
Prophet said: A booth like the booth of Moses’. The explanation given 
says: ‘He did not like arches! about the mosques’ (yanî annahu kana 
yakrahu al-tag fi hawak al-masajid). A slightly different interpretation is 
given to this tradition in Kitab al-wara‘ of Ahmad b. Hanbal.? The circumstances 
in which this saying was uttered according to Ibn Hanbal are also different. 
People asked the Prophet to adorn the walls of the mosque (an yukahhil* 
al-masjid), and the Prophet said: ‘No, a booth like the booth of Moses’. 
The compiler, Ahmad b. Hanbal, explains: ‘It is a varnish like antimony 
(kuhl) ; the Prophet did not allow it’. 

Quite a different version of this tradition is given in an early treatise com- 
piled by Muhammad b. Hasan al-Shaybani (died д.н. 189), summarized by his 
pupil Muhammad b. Sama‘a (died л.н. 233), in his book al-Iktisdb fi al-rizq 
al-mustatab: ' People offered the Prophet to pull down his mosque and to 
build it anew. The Prophet answered : No, a booth like the booth of Moses ?.4 

The tradition is also quoted in the book of Nasr b. Muzahim, Wag‘at Siffin.’ 
It is quoted there on the authority of al-Hasan : ‘ When the Prophet intended 
to build his mosque he said: Build for me a booth like the booth of Moses ’. 

In the sources quoted above the expression about the dry branches and 
thumám is missing ; the second part of the tradition, about the amr which will 
outstrip the effort of the builders, has been cut off. 


HI 


The whole tradition of al-Turtüshi is found in the Tabagat of Ibn Sad 
(1, 2, p. 2; in the edition of Cairo, д.н. 1358, vol. п, р. 5). The Prophet, says 
| the tradition of Ibn Sa'd, covered the mosque with palm branches. He was 
‘asked: Why not cover with a ceiling? The Prophet answered: ‘A booth 


1 The word ° arch ’ is used here to translate Arabie fag. According to Professor Serjeant 
(letter dated 20 August 1960), ‘faq or taqa is in South Arabian usage a window, an aperture 
(especially in a technical sense, to a tomb), a niche in a wall for holding a lamp or something of 
the kind. Such a niche in my experience is usually made in a clay wall and may be topped by 
a round arch or pointed arch (in clay), or it could simply have a wooden top on the post and lintel 
principle’. These features of building, mentioned by Professor Serjeant, did not exist in the 
mosque of the Prophet, and orthodox circles were opposed to them. It was ‘Umar b. ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz who was the first to build the mihrab in the form of a niche when he rebuilt the mosque 
in Medina by order of al-Walid (details about this innovation, Creswell, А short account of early 
Muslim architecture, 44). The tag al-imam in the traditions quoted by al-Turtüshi seems thus 
to be identical with the mihrab (cf., eg., p. 94, fa-min dhalika al-maharib . . . fa-tagaddama al-Hasan 
wa-‘tazala al-làq an yusalliya fihi . . . wa-kariha al-salat fi tag al-imaim al-Nakha‘t . . .). The funda- 
mental sense of mihrab, as elucidated by Professor Serjeant, was in fact columns and a space 
between them. Mihrab in the form of an arched niche was an innovation; it was introduced 
at the end of the seventh century and was fiercely opposed by the orthodox. Jaq as mihrab 
was considered as bid'a. 

2 Al-Bayhaqi, al-Sunan, п, 439. 

з Ed. Cairo, A.H. 1340, p. 107 ; compiled by Abi Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Marwazi. 

4 P. 78 

5 Ed. Beirut, р. 238. Also 'Umdat al-akhbar, p. 81. Cf. Ibn Qayyim al-Jauziyya, Zad al-ma‘ad, 

? yr, 146. 
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like the booth of Moses, wood pieces and thumām ; the affair (will happen) 
sooner than that ’.1 

The same tradition, told on the authority of Shahr b. Haushab ? and quoted 
in the Stra Halabiyya,? contains a few interesting additions: ‘When the 
Prophet wanted to build the mosque he said: “ Build for me a booth like the 
booth of Moses, thumamat and dry branches and a covering like the covering 
of Moses, and the affair (will happen) sooner than that". He was asked: 
“ What is a covering of Moses ? ” -and he answered: “ When he stood up his 
head touched the ceiling ” °. This very tradition is quoted by Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
al-Hamid al-‘Abbast in his ‘Umdat al-akhbàr ft madinat al-mukhtàr 4; the source 
given is the collection of Razin.5 

Another version of this tradition, in a slightly different form, is given by the 
‘Umdat al-akhbar and the а Halabiyya : ‘When the Prophet wanted to build 
the mosque he was told [the Stra Halabiyya comments: Gabriel told him]: 
“ A booth like the booth of Moses, thy brother". Anas said: Thus the Prophet 
built it the first time from palm-branches ; four years after the Мута he built 
the mosque from bricks ?.5 

A tradition quoted in both books mentions a different situation upon 
which the saying was uttered. Rain used to drip into the mosque. Since the 
covering contained little clay, the mosque was filled with muddy water. The 
believers then came to the Prophet and asked him to give an order that the 
ceiling be-plastered with clay, in order to prevent the rain from dripping into 
the mosque. The Prophet answered: ‘ No, a booth like the booth of Moses’. 
The mosque was left in this state until the death of the Prophet.’ 

In eonelusion we may assume that the tradition quoted by al-Turtüshi 
was already widely spread in the circles of Muslim scholars at the beginning 
of the third century of the hijra, or even at the end of the second century. 


1 Quoted from Ibn Sa‘d in Nuwayri, Nihayat al-arab, XVI, 345. 

* See his biography, Tahdhib al-tahdhib, Iv, 369. 

з Ed. Cairo, д.н. 1320, п, 71; Sirat Dahlan (on margin of Halabiyya), 1, 357. 

4 Ed. As'ad Tar&bzüni, p.80. According to a tradition mentioned in the Strat al-Dimyati, 
quoted in the Halabiyya (loo. cit.), the explanation of the booth of Moses is given by al-Hasan, 
who reported the tradition. 

5 Razin b. Mu'àwiya b. 'Ammár al-‘Abdari (d. 535/1140), of. Brockelmann, GAL, Suppl., 
т, 630. 

* The saying of Anas is not mentioned in the Halabiyya. Libn, here translated ‘ bricks’, 
means, as Professor Serjeant points out, fundamentally clay bricks, but one may assume fairly 
safely that in a hastily constructed building they would be of unbaked clay, cf. Landberg, Gloss. 
dat., Ir, Leiden, 1942, 2611 [reference supplied by Professor Serjeant, who also refers to the terms 
ajur and libn in ESO, ххуш, 1953, 8, and madra and lubna in Le Muséon, LXII, 1-2, 1949, 160]. 
In the sources relating to our tradition there is, however, a controversy over the question of these 
bricks and their form. Some support for taking libn to mean unbaked clay bricks in this tradition 
may be adduced from the following tradition about the mosque built in Basra by Abii Misa 
al-Ash'ari: wa-banà Abi Мӣзӣ al-Ash‘ari al-masjid wa-dar al-imara bi-libn wa-tin wa-sagqafaha 
bi-'L*ushb (al-Balüdhuri, Futüh, ed. Cairo, А.н. 1819, р. 355)—he built it from clay bricks and 
clay and covered it with brushwood [using this word for ‘ushb at Professor Serjeant’s suggestion]. 

? ‘Umdat al-akhbar, 81 ; al-Halabiyya, loo. cit. 
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That is evident from the quotation in the Tabagat of Ibn Sa‘d. The mosque 
of the Prophet was in fact built in a very simple, even primitive, way, and 
resembled a booth.? The saying of the Prophet about the Day of Judgment 
seems to reflect truly his feeling in the first period of his stay in Medina. The 
comparison with the booth of Moses in this period is not surprising: his 
relations with the Jews in Medina were not yet hostile. This tradition seems 
thus to belong to an early layer of hadith of considerable importance. 


M. J. KISTER 


THE TURKISH VERSES OF QASIM AL-ANVAR 


(PLATE I) 


In the preface to his edition of the Kulliyat i Qasim i Anvàr? (printed at 
Tehran, 1337/1958-9, р. 112) Professor Sa^d Nafisi alludes to the difficulty 
he has encountered in establishing the text of four of the poems (pp. 406-8) 
which the Persian poet wrote, playfully as it seems, either completely or partly 
in Turkish. Although the editor had ten manuscripts at his disposal, he has to 
admit himself (in a footnote on p. 406) that the Turkish of the four poems in 
their present form is largely incomprehensible. He consoles his readers on this 
point with the promise of an improved edition of the Kulliyat, proposed for 
some future date. | 

With the aid of the nine manuscripts available to me in this country, о? 
which one is outstanding, the text can be considerably improved. These 
manuscripts are : 


British Museum 

(A) Or. 3304 Ff. 157v; 210v-21lr. Dated 857/14534 
(Rieu, Supplement, p. 183) 

(B) Or. 11363 Ff. 155r; 210r. A manuscript of 268 ff., dated 
861/1456-7, which was acquired in 1933. The 
copyist’s name is ‘Abdullah al-Isfahani 

(C) Or. 2501 Ff. 138v; 180r. Dated 877/1472-3 (Rieu, 
Supplement, p. 184) 

(D) Add. 18874 Ff. 149r; 204r-204v. Fifteenth century (Rieu, 
п, p. 636) 


1 See Ibn Sa'd, loc. cit. ; Yàqut, Buldan, s.v. Yathrib; EI, s.v. * Masdjid' (Pedersen) ; 
Creswell, Early Muslim architecture, 2-11, 26. 

2 of. Tha‘lab’s explanation of the verse of al-A'sha (Diwan, ed. Geiger, xxix, 4). It was a 
construction of trunks covered with dry branches, where people used to seek shelter from the 
heat. Cf. Abū Dharr’s commentary, ed. Bronnle, p. 424, and cf. the verse of Mutawakkil al-Laythi, 
Aghàni, XI, 38. . 

3 On the poet (757-837/1356-1433-4) see Browne, LHP, тп, 473-86; Е. Koprülu in his 
artiole Anafolu'da İslamiyet (Dar ül-Fünün Edebiyàt Fakültesi Mejmü'as! (Istanbul), Year 2, 
No. 6, 1339/1923, 467-8) gives a valuable summary of the sources on Qasim al-Anvàr. His 
promise of a monograph on the life and works of the poet has so far remained unfulfilled. 
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(E) Add. 7091 Ff. 159v-208r, containing only poem IV. 
Dated 962/1555-6 (Rieu, п, p. 635) 

(F) Or. 1224 F. 194v. Sixteenth century (Rieu, п, p. 637) 

Cambridge University Library 


(G) Browne Collection V 35 (7) Ff. 161r; 209r-209v. Dated 861/1456-7 
(Catalogue, p. 238) 

(Н) Browne Collection V 36 (7) Ff.  139r-139v;  187r-188v. Sixteenth 
century? (Catalogue, p. 239) 


Bodleian Library 
(I) Sale 5 Ff. 207v-208r. Dated 876/1471-2 (Sachau- 


Ethé, 1, No. 862) 


Of these nine manuscripts the early G seems to have suffered least from the 
hands of unskilled copyists, whereas the others present more or less one and 
the same considerably distorted text, though far better than that found in the 
Tehran edition. 

The first two of the four poems are rubd‘is ; they are written entirely in 
Turkish and each is based on a jeu de mots (impossible to reproduce in transla- 
tion). I begin with them, following mainly but not exclusively G ; the apparatus 
criticus shows the important variants only, and in addition, for comparison, 
those of the Tehran edition (T). 


I 
اول يار عزيز ايله“ كه جان يادينه* دور‎ 
مسجد ساری“ باردم که بوكون ادينه” دور‎ 
دور‎ aval ميندين* حماعت سوردى كه شيخ‎ 
ديديم نيجه سورارسيز “كه شيخ* ادينه دور‎ 
Variants 
"Tall. ^ ABE 4b; GIT .بادينه‎ * T .دسارو‎ Taf .بوكن‎ t T .مسنددن‎ 
paul, ٩ 4 سورارینه‎ ; T .نه سوره سير‎ ۳ ٣ .هیچ‎ 


Remarks 
(1) For sarî, a postposition with different connotations in the various Turkish 
languages, see Deny, Grammaire, p. 617. 


(2) At the end of the first migra‘ of the second line دور‎ 4221 is to be understood 
as نه دور‎ 4. 


(3) For نيجه‎ nige or neje see Deny, p. 1141 (addenda to 1076). 
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(4) axal at the end of the poem is ‘ Friday ' as a proper name which actuall- 


occurs ; see Storey, 665, and Zambaur (index). 

(5) The poem must have been conceived in the afternoon of the same Fridar 
on which the author had visited the mosque, probably with a circle 07 
friends (including Shaikh Adine around whose name the poem is built: 
and in a jocose mood. 


Translation 
Together with that dear friend who is always present in [my] mind (ja. 
yüdine dur), I went towards the mosque—for to-day is Friday (Adine dur) 
The congregation asked me ' What is the name of the Shaikh (adi-ne-dur) ? 
Ireplied ‘ Why do you ask ? He is Shaikh Adine’. 
II: 
كه بار اردى* قزل“ الما‎ "ex باغجغه"*‎ м 
الما‎ gel! باغجه ایسی“ ایی كه بو‎ 
"ESS S قره‎ “col بیر كوكجكث” اكيد اوغلى" بار‎ 
Les ا‎ ies کروی‎ ыл ш 
Variants 
° Таљ. "A CT ; © يتم‎ The others are not vocalized. ° A بار ايدى‎ 
© .برردى 7 : بارى 1 : بار ايردى‎ 31053; T .اقول‎ eT ابسى‎ ТАТ 25255. 
oT Bl; Тү}. ^ ۲ .مه ۰1 . كو زلو ۰7 .بردی‎ 
Remarks 
(1) In line 1 يتم‎ yit-düm such as ‚сә! ayit-di. 
(2) For كحكك‎ 3-5 see Tarama sözlüğü, 1, 316; п, 445, etc., s.v. gökçek. 
Translation 
Iapproached a garden where there were red apples. The owner of the garden. 


said ‘ Do not take [any of] these apples’. A bold and beautiful lad was there, 
with dark eyes. He brought a tray to me, saying ‘ Here, have some apples ! 


III 
This and the following poem are mulamma‘ in which Persian rather pre- 
dominates over the few Turkish passages. Again G offers the best text : 


)1( بيبا اى ساق جاما بيار آن باده درگلشن 
بغايت خوشدلم كان يار مىيرسد كه: سن T‏ سن 


1 This quatrain is missing in B. 
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)2( يجانان 2—5 ای دلبر خسرام از مت يكسر 
o‏ مىخواتم اين از بر: بو سوزنى سن اشتماس”* سن 
)3( زهى الطاف بی يايان كه مىيابد do‏ يبان 
سلام كرد flies‏ داد وزانو زد كه : ھی“ ايج سن 
(4) مرا می‌گوید OF‏ جانان جه حيراق Ola S ау‏ 
صفاقيل سن وفا قيلسن اكر سن eMe‏ قيلسن 
)5( ميان كلشن حسنت* obl.‏ كل ببار آمد 
ويران بولاسدور اول ستان اکر بير fos Sem‏ 
)6( بيااى روشنی جان كه هم doc‏ وهم جانان 
يوزونكك گلشن سوزونكك روشن روشن بولدى كه سلطان سن” 
)7( زفيضت خاطر قاسم LIA‏ شاد می‌باشد 
كه این" فيض از eg‏ اکر توقور اکر توقسن 
Variants‏ 
ری بايد oe, eG‏ 7 0 .سن كم سن @ : كيم سن 0 ;سن كيمسن 8 » 
Oper. ? In B the‏ سن IT‏ . وصلش 8ء .سن ايج سن 1 مى el‏ سن AB‏ .ی TLL‏ 
.يوزون گلشن سوزون روشن روش مولدى كه سلطان سن entire bait is missing, T‏ 
.می يابد ^B OL T‏ 





Translation 

(1) Come Saqi of the Loved Ones, bring wine into the flower-garden. I am 
overjoyed since that Friend asks ‘ Who art thou?’ 

(2) To my Beloved I replied ‘ О lovely one, out of longing for thee I am com- 
pletely distraught’ (but this I say within my heart—thou dost not hear 
these words). 

(3) Oh limitless kindness which secretly touches my heart: the Friend greeted 

` me, handed me the goblet, and knelt down by me saying ‘ Ho, drink !’ 

(4) То me that Beloved says ‘What, art thou distracted and confused? 
Be faithful and true of thou wouldst play the part of a Lover |’ 

(5) In the flower-bed of thy beauty, by thousands roses have blossomed. 
That garden will never become a wilderness if thou lovest опе of tts flowers | 

(6) Come, O Light of my Soul who art both dear and beloved, thy face is a 
bed of roses, thy word is bright—it has become manifest that thou art Sultan | 

(7) At thy grace the heart of Qasim is ever rejoicing—for this bounty comes 
from thee whether it be great or small ! * 


1 Lit. ‘ whether there are nine or ninety (bounties) '. These are held to be lucky numbers. 
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IV 
This mulamma' ghazal, with its refrain Chelebi bizi onutma is mentioned in 
Browne, LHP, тп, 479. As already indicated, it is the only poem of the four 
to be found in E. 


)1( صباحيكث” مباركث اولسون جلبى سلام قيلدوكك؟ 

سلام ايله جانى بيردوكث' جابى بزى انتمه 
)2( چلبی تو شاه جانی جلبى تو دلستانی 

جلبى حبیب جانی جلبى بزى انتمه 
)3( جلبى تو شاه و ميرى جلبى تو دستگیری 

جلبى تو دلپذیری جلبى بزى Ao tl‏ 
)4( عاشق اولدوغم “pode‏ جاني] جفا قيلورسن* 

حال wo‏ سيورسن جلبى بزى atl‏ 
)5( جلبى شه dle‏ جلبى تو جان dU‏ 

جلبى نه اين نه آنى جلبى بزى ail‏ 
)6( اوده ياقسن جام سن“ یره توك سن £8 سن" 

جلبى دلم جام سن چلبی بزى atl‏ 
0 

نحدا بروى ماهت حلبى بزى انتمه 


Variants 

» 1 صباح‎ ; Т .صباحين‎ "ABERH قیلد وکت‎ ; © GUS; T قلاكك السن‎ ш. 
CB شيرين‎ Ole abl ple; IT يردكث‎ OU. ат .عاشق الرم بيورسن‎ 
ETE Seed .زاره 7 .جلبى تو‎ oT .ازده ياقس جام‎ MT .بره توكس قاسم سن‎ 
* CEFG طفيل راهت‎ ole .دو‎ 


Translation 

(1) May thy morning be blessed, О Chelebi, thou hast greeted us. 

се With the greeting thou hast given us new life, Forget us not, О Chelebi. 

(2) Chelebi, thou art the King of my soul, Chelebi, thou hast seized my heart, 
Chelebi, thou art my soul’s Beloved, Forget us not, O Chelebi. 

(3) Chelebi, thou art the Shah and Prince, Chelebi, thou art my helper, 
Chelebi, thou art soothing to my heart, Forget us not, O Chelebt. 
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(4) Thou knowest that I have become possessed by Love, Thou dost torture my soul, 
Thou dost rejoice in my distraction, Forget us not, O Chelebi. 

(5) Chelebi, thou art the King of the World, Chelebi, thou art the Soul of 
Souls, Chelebi, thou art neither this nor that," Forget us not, О Chelebi. 

(6) Even 4f thou dost burn my soul in the fire and even 1f thou dost shed my blood 
on the ground, | for all that] thou art my heart and soul, Forget us not, O Chelebi. 

(7) The head of Qasimi? is thy ransom (heart and soul he is in thy power).? 
For the love of God, by thy moon-face [I entreat thee], Forget us not, 
O Chelebi. 


Besides the four poems dealt with above, there are still others to be found 
in the Kulliyat of Qasim al-Anvar which contain Turkish elements though 
seldom more than a word or phrase at a time (Tehran edition, pp. 231, 235, 
306, 307). Here our nine manuscripts offer only few and unimportant variants, 
except in the case of one poem (А, f. 172r; B, 168v-169r; C, 151r ; D, 163b ; 
T, pp. 283-4) which therefore has been added : 


ААЛ (1)‏ تيره شد j‏ جه تيره است ААЙ‏ 
چون رو بروى دوست ندارد هر آبينه 
)2( مرآت далак Jo‏ ذكر صاف كن 
تا روى دست را نايد معاینه 
)3( جف dal‏ ها هو کائن تمام شد 
تفصيل CL‏ صورت احال کاینه 
)4( دوشينه شب كه اول مه" بود و عيد بود 
اول يار غار qe‏ وباردم амо‏ 
(5) كردم سلام گرم وزدم بوسه بر ركاب 
هيج التفات “calls‏ اول شه АЛА‏ 
© هركس زکوه کون صدال сарв‏ 
آواز يار غار شنيدم صداييئه 
(7) خوشدل شام زمغلطة OT‏ مراد دل , 
جام OLS‏ يافت j‏ هجران aol‏ 
i.e. ‘you are beyond my powers of description ’.‏ 1 
An alternative form of the poet's takhallus which is used almost as commonly as Qisim‏ 2 


in the Divan (вее the preface to the Anis al-'arifin, Tehran ed., p. 360). 
з Besides ‘ parasite °, tufail has the additional meaning of ‘ humble follower’. 
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)8( هىخواسم بکوی تو آم SH‏ بوس“ 
ره نيكك دوربود ومرا زورياى نه 


)9( كفم كه قاسمى بوصال” تويافت” راه 
در ola‏ رفت يار glia : «S As‏ ;4 
Variants‏ 
.قلمادى ОТ. aT‏ غازی من آمد باريم eT aulo‏ .اول شب 17 "Табы‏ 
.بار يافت "р‏ .جال تو TT‏ .بياى بوس Т‏ 


Translation 

(1) The mirror is dull. Why is it so? Because every mirror does not come face 
to face with the Beloved. 

(2) Make bright the heart’s mirror with the Burnisher of Remembrance so 
that it may show the face of the Beloved clearly. 

(3) In the stroke of a pen the Universe was created. 
Once inchoate, it has now developed form and detail. 

(4) Last night which was the first night [of the crescent] moon and was the 
eve of the Festival? that true Love asked me to come and I went to her dwelling. 

(5) I greeted her warmly and kissed her stirrup 
but that Sovereign paid no heed to her Petitioner 1 3 

(6) All have heard a Voice from the Mountain of Existence 4 
but I have heard the voice of my Beloved—only that voice ! 

(7) I rejoiced [at my escape] from that snare into which my heart’s ambition 
had led me. My soul was saved from absolute separation.® 

(8) I longed to come to thy lane to kiss [the very] dust [of thy feet]. 
The road was exceeding far, and I had not the strength to walk. 

(9) I said ‘ Qasimî ë has reached thee at last!’ 
That Dear Friend burst out laughing and said ‘ Alas for thee, not so!’ 


There is far too little material here to make any detailed observations cn. 
the language of the poems which shows signs of dialect admixture as found also 
in other texts of the period." The language comes nearest to Azeri with, however, 
marked Chaghatai influence ; the latter can safely be ascribed to the fact that 
Qasim al-Anvar spent most of his life at Herat and Samarqand. The un- 
certainty about the specific dialect used in these poems will probably allow for 
no more than a tentative reconstruction. ~ 


G. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 


1 More hterally ‘in the drying of a reed-pen '—a reference to the Pen which was the first 
thing created by God. See Abii Dà&'üd, Sunna, 16. 

2 This signified that Ramadan was over and that the ‘Id al-Fitr was due to begin on the 
morrow. 

3 The defective form of the 3rd person suffix is evidently due to the influence of the gajiye. 

4 Qur'àn п, 117. 5 Freedom from all worldly desires. 9 See above, p. 160, n. 2. 

? See V. Minorsky, BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 10062-10532, and хут, 2, 1954, 271-97. 
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Том B. Jones and Joun W. SNYDER : 
Sumerian economic texts from the 
Third Ur Dynasty: a catalogue and 
discussions of documents from various 
collections. xix, 421 pp. + errata slip. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press; London, etc.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, [1961]. 80s. 


How to deal with the multitude of tablets, 
small and great, inscribed with accounts kept 
by scribes under the Third Dynasty of Ur 
(2113-2006 ‘B.c.) is а problem which has 
haunted discoverers and editors since the 
first great archives were found at Tello, some 
ninety years ago. Selection has always seemed 
compulsory ; but on what basis to select, among 
a material even now so imperfectly under- 
stood ? Publication in full of the cuneiform 
texts, ideal in principle and often urged, is not 
really satisfactory—it is too bulky, too repeti- 
tive, too costly, and it is also useless to scholars 
with political and economic interests which are 
very properly engaged in this material without 
reference to its epigraphical and linguistic 
media. Catalogues, and lists of various cate- 
gories, have been compiled, and have contri- 
buted much mformation of undoubted value. 
But they are very liable to omit, as the present 
authors point out, just those details which the 
next student requires. The problem is far from 
being solved, particularly as large numbers of 
these tablets are known to be still unexamined 
in museums and in a great variety of private 
possessions; there is also the likelihood of 
future discoveries at sites other than the 
five now represented. We stand almost 
aghast at this embarrassing legacy from a host 
of minor clerks, scribbling and stamping notes 
of everything that passed through their hands, 
and sometimes casting them up at the end of 
& period, doubtless for the information of 
higher officials. But it 1s one of the disappoint- 
ments of this study (see the realistic appraisal 
of these authors in their introduction, pp. viii- 
ix, on the ‘ second step °) that we hardly ever 
catch a glimpse of any higher policy which.this 
mania of accounting produced or supported. 

Desiring to publish a further 319 tablets of 
this class (followed by a few miscellaneous 
texts) from smaller institutions in the United 
States, the present authors have tried some new 
methods of their own. The principal is that of 
presenting nearly all of the texts in a full trans- 
cription, accompanied by formal details of 
material and location, and interspersed with 
notes and tables. The tablets are classified 


under (1) the three places of origin, which can 
be deduced from internal evidence, and (2) 
contents of the accounts at each of these 
places, which has the significant result of: 
bringing out some of the quite different 
interests which motivated the book-keeping 
in the several cities. The catalogue occupies, 
therefore, the first half of this book, and is 
followed by a commentary of about the same 
length, consisting of eleven detailed studies, 


“either of separate subjects or of certain 


individuals whose careers can be traced in the 
accounts, and thereby shed some light upon 
the organization in which they worked. 

Of the catalogue it may fairly be said that 
a transcription suffers from much the same 


^ defects as presenting the original texts—it is 


really of no use to anyone but students of 
Sumerian, and it takes up even more space. 
Moreover it involves the Sumerian specialist in 
some additional hindrances. Forms of trans- 
cription (* phonetic values’) of the cuneiform 
signs are still not so far ascertained that they 
can always be recognized with ease by using 
the accepted lists, and scholars are continually 
putting forward new ‘values’ which over- 
strain even the generous limits of allowed 
“homophones °’, such as the dozen and more 
varieties of dws and gur's: the results can be 
disconcerting indeed, such as the gur.,, 
which appears in these pages. Whatever the 
real likeness which may underlie these decep- 
tive ‘identities’ (with tone-variation ?), it is 
certain that transcriptions of this complexity 
merely bedevil the student, who must resort 
either to search or to divination. It would be 
far easier for him to be given the sign itself 
or its conventional value in capitals. The 
authors can hardly be allowed their plea of non- 
involvement (introduction, p. viii), for it is 
partly annulled by the description of their 
practice, ibid., p. vi. Thus they will write 
uttuku for NIG.SID, but not zel for SALAS.’ 
QAR, ga,-su-dug, but not sagi, for QA.SU.GAB, 
A-pi,-84l for A.KA.QA, yet not dussa or dust 
for ANSE.LIBIR, and one does not see why it 
is needful to write a personal name Be-li-DUG. 
Thus the practice of the authors is not consis- 
tent, but the question is whether consistency 
would in any case be more helpful than adhesion 
to the principle of presenting what the cunei- 
form text gives, if we are concerned more with 
the contents than with the language of the 
tablets. Another detail to be mentioned here 
is sa-sal dubbin (p. 120), where the Lipit-IStar 
Code, xviii, 43 sa-sal-K U-a (of an ox) might be 
compared, and dubbin is now read wmbin. 

The most original and informative part of 
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the book is the second half, containing the 
eleven discussions already mentioned. Even if 


these disappoint through the failure, inherent ` 


in all this mass of material, to tell us much 
about the higher organization of the Third 
Dynasty realm, they nevertheless contribute 
substantially to our factual understanding of 
the activities and institutions mirrored in these 
tablets. It has been taken as a principle, which 
proves rewarding, to pay close attention to the 
duties and careers of individual officers, of 


whom, however, it might be said that, even in . 


the case of the meticulously-followed Ur-e,,-e, 
they seem never to have risen above an ‘ execu- 
tive’ grade of the civil service. In the discus- 
sion of this man’s functions, and those of 
Urda (pp. 314 ff.), are inserted densely-packed 
tables, of which the authors have made con- 
siderable use throughout, as well as several 
statistical figures. These are evidently com- 
piled with much industry, and would doubtless 
yield corresponding results to a closer study 
than the ‘glance’ to which readers are 
beguilingly invited. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting of these excursus are those upon the 
“messenger tablets’ (pp. 280 ff.: classes of 
men, their status, duties, routes, speed of 
travel, their scale of rations, rates of pay, eto.), 
and upon ée-ur,-ra (pp. 249 ff.). The latter does, 
for once, in the course of a most careful 
investigation, afford some evidence upon а 
higher question of policy, the position of the 
priesthood, and the possibility that there may 
have been some private property in land, even 
under the rigid state-system of the Third 
Dynasty—a similar question, of equal dubiety, 
applies to the pre-Sargonic society of Lagash. 

Welcome additions to this solid and valuable 
treatise are not only the usual indexes of 
names, but a select vocabulary of words 
occurring, and (pp. 347 ff.) a bibliography of 
the recent considerable literature concerned 
with this subject. 

C. J. GADD 


P. Benorr and others: Discoveries in 
the Judaean desert. п. Les grottes de 
Murabba‘ét. Par P. Benoit, J. T. 
Milik, et R. de Vaux, avec des contri- 
butions de t Mrs. G. M. Crowfoot et 

‘Miss E. Crowfoot, A. Grohmann. 
(Jordan Department of Antiquities, 
cole Biblique et Archéologique 

„ Frangaise, Palestine Archaeological 
Museum.) 2 vols.: xv, 304 pp.; 
[v] pp., 107 plates. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1961. £8 8s. 


While the finds from Wadi Qumran are 
mainly of literary and religious interest— 
Biblical and sectarian texts shedding light on 
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the religious conditions of the period—the 
discoveries from the Wadi Murabba'àt are of 
Special appeal for the historian because they 
have furnished new material for the dramatic 
Bar-Kokhba/Ben-Kosba period. 

The contents of Qumrün Cave I were 
published in 1956 and 1956,! and now we have 
the official Murabba'àt publication. The work 
consists of two volumes, the texts and the 
plates. The text volume is divided into four 
parts. 

In part 1, after an introductory chapter in 
which he tells the story of the discovery, 


` В, de Vaux, O.P., deals in his usual expert 


manner with the archaeology of the Caves, 
from the chalcolithic age right into the Arab 
period. His conelusions are: The chaloolithic 
relics are related to those from the South 
Palestinian—especial the Ghassulian—-sites 
and belong to the middle phase of the period. 
In the fourth pre-Christian millennium 
Murabba'/&t was the habitat of people who 
lived by hunting and cattle breeding and who, 
in addition, did a little cultivating of the 
neighbouring plateaus. The next main 
occupation was during the Iron Age, from 
about the middle of the eighth to the end of the 
seventh century 8.0.8. But the most important 
occupation was during the Roman period. 
Coins and dated documents provide us with 
precise chronological information. The Caves 
were used towards the end of the First Jewish 
War and again during the Second. Finally 
there are Arabic finds, of ninth-tenth century 
provenance. 

Following on de Vaux’s study is the final 
section of part т, a highly competent investiga- 
tion of the textiles, by the late Mrs. Crowfoot. 
This was her last contribution to scholarship 
and she had not finished it at the time of her 
death. Her daughter, Miss Elisabeth Crowfoot, 
who had been her collaborator, completed it 
and added a section on the basketry. These 
pages are the only English ones in an otherwise 
French volume. 

Part п, by Dr. J. T. Milik, comprises half 
the book and is devoted to the Hebrew and 
Aramaic material. There are altogether 
88 texts; 17 are on skin, 55 on papyrus, 
and 16 on sherds. Nearly all are in a bad state 
of preservation and very fragmentary. Among 
them are a few Biblical texts, the largest of 
these being a tattered dodecapropheton scroll. 
Parts of all the books, except Hosea, are con- 
tained in it. Scholars interested in variant 
readings will find only a small number of 
very minor ones. In addition, there is one 
non-Biblical literary fragment (of a hymnie, 

1 of. reviews in BSOAS, хіх, 1, 1957, 170-1 
and 171-2; xxr, 1, 1958, 184-5. The volume 
dealing with the * Small Caves’ of Qumran is 
just about to appear. 
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liturgical character ?). But by far the majority 
of the texts are deeds of various kinds, lists, 
etc. The earliest зв a palimpsest papyrus. Both 
of the texts on it are from the eighth pre- 
Christian century : a short list of names, each 
followed by a symbol and a numeral, written 
over a letter, of which, unfortunately, only 
two lines are legible. A few documents emanate 
from the first century 8.0.23. and a few from the 
first century с.к. Most of the material, how- 
ever, 1s from the first third of the next century. 

Two languages figure in these documents: 
Hebrew and Aramaic. Dr. Milik thinks the 
Hebrew texts confirm the view, held by some 
Jewish scholars, that during the Persian and 
Graeco-Roman periods the population of 
Judaea spoke Hebrew. The reviewer fails to 
see how these finds confirm that theory. The 
Janguage in which a document is couched 
surely need not be the same as that in which 
the parties to it normally speak. Is it necessary 
to mention, for example, the role of Latin in 
medieval Europe ? Or would anybody suggest 
that, in the case ш question, half the population 
of Judaea spoke Hebrew and half spoke 
Aramaic? (That is roughly the numerical 
relationship between the two languages in these 
documents.) 1 

There is nothing in the Murabba'8t finds to 
make us doubt the correctness of the view 
which until now has been generally aecepted : 
the Jews of this period spoke Aramaio, but, in 
writing, they—or some of them—employed 
both Hebrew and Aramaic, without a rigid 
division of function: Hebrew was not res- 
tricted to literature, nor Aramaic to the affairs 
of everyday life. This is shown—to mention 
examples from the Caves—by the Hebrew 
deeds from Murabba‘ét and the Aramaic 
Genesis apocryphon from Qumran. 

If only the deeds in this volume are taken 
into consideration then we find that there are 
just over double as many in Aramaic as in 
Hebrew. It would not be unreasonable to 
infer from this that the people found 1t easier 
to write Aramaic. And if, against that, it 
were pointed out that the Murabba'àt letters 
are written in Hebrew, the explanation for this 
might be that the three well-preserved letters, 
and one of the larger fragments, were written 
by Ben-Kosba and his people. It might be 
submitted that he insisted on the use of Hebrew. 
It seems that, so far, no Hebrew deeds have 
been discovered bearing a date prior to his war. 

Apart from the linguistic division of the 
documents there is one constituted by the 
script. Three alphabets are employed. The 
eighth century palimpsest 1s, of course, written 
in Palaeo-Hebrew characters, the rest, ac- 
cording to Dr. Milik in three types of 
Palestinian script: a formal hand, a semi- 
formal one, and a cursive (‘la cursive 
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Judéenne °). The implication is that the three 
are all of the same origin. That, however, is 
not the case. The formal and semi-formal hands 
are what is usually called the Square Script. 
The cursive contains a Nabataean element and. 
cannot, therefore, be designated simply as the 
cursive counterpart of the two formal styles. 
As long as we have no finds indicating the use 
of this script in all regions side by side with 
Square, it seems safer to regard it as a regional 
script of the north-eastern Negeb.! 

The graphic and linguistic division does not 
run parallel in the Murabba‘at material. The 
Hebrew documents are written in either of the 
two alphabets but those in Aramaic are all in 
the Negeb script. 

The latter is sometimes written in what 
amounts to a kind of shorthand, so that to read 
it seems wellnigh impossible. To quote 
Dr. Milik: ‘ Qwil suffise de rappeler que la 
lecture des cursives s'apparente davantage 
au déchiffrement de codes militaires qu'à là 
lecture lettre par lettre d'un texte calhgraphié ' 
(p. 71). But the first decrpherment of the 
script, even when the documents were more 
distinctly written, cannot have been easy for 
him, although he had at his disposal a large 
body of material to aid hrm in his work. The 
difficulties were abundantly clear to the 
reviewer when he laboured at deciphering a 
single scrap? without the help of any of the 
MSS contained in this book. We meet with 
pen-written specimens of this script for the 
first time at Murabba‘ét. We had encountered 
it before in graffiti on ossuaries but no one had. 
realized that it was an alphabet in its own 
right.? 


1 of. the reviewer's ‘The Negeb script’, 
Vetus Testamentum, VI, 1956, 337-71. 

2 of. ‘A fragment in an unknown script’, 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly, LXXXIV, 1952, 
104-9; ‘The Kephar Bebhayu marriage deed’, 
JAOS, uxxvo, 1, 1958, 12-18; ‘The Bar 
Menasheh marriage deed from Murabba ‘at, its 
relation with other Jewish marriage deeds’ 
(written 1958), forthcoming. 

3 In 1953, while working on the early 
centuries of the Square Script, the reviewer 
became aware that the letter forms on some of 
the inscribed ossuaries were identical with those 
of the Murabba'üt marriage deed he had then 
just published. He incorporated this dis- 
covery into his work T'he Hebrew scripts where, 
of the five facsimiles devoted to the new script 
(No. 121), the first three are specimens of 
ossuary graffiti. When Dr. Milik reviewed the 
fascicle of HS containing this plate, he must 
have overlooked 15. Otherwise—when speaking 
on anotber occasion, of the connexion between 
the script of the Murabba'àt papyri and that of 
the graffiti —he could not have written that it 
‘a été signalé pour la premiere fois par mor- 
méme en RB, LXI (1954) 189 ; il est repris par 
Birnbaum, УТ, Lc., qui cependant omet de 
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Nearly all the documents are so fragmentary 
2nd badly preserved that, in spite of his 
learning, ingenuity, and industry, Dr. Milik 
had often to admit that his readings and inter- 
pretations were uncertain and hypothetical. 

Part ш, which fills the remaining quarter of 
the volume, is a very learned contribution by 
Р. Benoit, O.P., dealing with Greek documents 
as well as with a small number of Latin ones, 
on skin, papyrus, and sherds. Like the Hebrew 
and Aramaic texts they are all very frag- 
mentary. But they are still of importance for 
two reasons. Firstly, because they add to the 
scanty material available for following the 
development of the Greek script outside 
Egypt. The fragments are from the second 
century C.E. (one is dated 124 c.x.), apart from 
some later ones of the fifth-eleventh centuries. 
In addition, there is one in tachygraphy. 
Secondly, because of the light they shed, or 
may shed, on linguistic conditions in Judaea of 
the second century: °. . . ces documents dont 
les intéressés sont des Juifs . . . . Sans doute les 
documents en question sont-ils rédigés par 
ladministration officielle, mais les intéressés 
qui les ont gardés par devers eux et apportés 
à Murabba'àt devaient y comprendre quelque 
chose ° (p. 210). 

Part 1v contains the Arabic texts, edited by 
Professor A. Grohmann. Out of 48 finds, only 
two complete and three fragmentary ones are 
here published (the rest being tiny scraps). 
One of them, a receipt, is of 938-9 c.z., the 
others are from the same general period. 


S. А. BIRNBAUM 


ALFRED Арам: Die Psalmen des 
Thomas und das Perlenlied als Zeug- 
nisse vorchristlicher Gnosis. (Beihefte 
zur Zeitschrift fiir die Neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, 24.) [xi], 
90 pp. Berlin: Verlag Alfred Tópel- 
mann, 1959. DM.18. 


This small volume is devoted to the puzzling 
Psalms of Thomas, incorporated in the Coptic 
Manichaean Psalmbook, and to the Syriac 
Hymn of the Pearl linked together by the 
&uthor as evidences for pre-Christian Gnosti- 
cism. Professor Adam gives his own German 
versions of the 20 short Psalms, embodying in 
them some emendations to Alberry's readings 
and translations by 8. Säve-Sóderbergh 
(already published), and by W. Till. There 


citer RB’. (Biblica, xxxvim, 1957, p. 256, n. 1). 
For that fascicle of The Hebrew scripts was 
published in February 1954, while the issue of 
the Revue Biblique from which Dr. Milik 
imagined I had appropriated what was his, 
bears the date April 1954 (and, by the way, 
came out in June or July). 
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follows a discussion of the nature and date of 
the texts. Similarly in the second half of the 
book he gives hís own rendering of the Hymn 
of the Pearl, with acknowledgments for help 
to H. Duensing, and follows this with dis- 
cussion. 

Professor Adam. has chosen a difficult 
subject, which already has a considerable 
literature; and although he approaches it 
methodically, it is unhappily impossible to feel 
that he has equipped himself sufficiently to deal 
with it. His most obvious weakness appears on 
the Iranian side, where he shows neither a grasp 
of general matters, nor a knowledge of detail. 
For example, there are many vague references 
to ‘Iranian religion’ and to ‘ Parthian 
mythology ’, loose terms which need defining 
if they are to be of any value to the argument ; 
and in the detailed discussion of the Parthian 
origin of the Hymn of the Pearl there is no 
reference to Henning’s note on srbwg (JRAS, 
1944, 139 ff.), or to the articles by I. Gershe- 
vitch or E. Drower (JRAS, 1954, 124 f., 
152 #.).. 

The weakness caused to the structure of the 
argument by such gaps is increased by shaky 
logic, and a tendency to base conclusions on 
faulty premises. To take but one example, it is 
twice stated, on no adequate evidence, that the 
subjects of the Sasanian kings were forbidden 
to utter their monarch’s name. From this 
unsubstantiated premise it is deduced that the 
title of Mani's Shábuhragàn cannot contain, as 
universally supposed, the name of King 
Shabuhr, but must instead mean ‘ Of the King’s 
son’. Then, without further evidence, this 1s 
taken to be an abbreviation of the hypothetical 
Parthian title of the Hymn of the Pearl, namely 
‘The song of the King’s son’; and from this 
it is argued that Mani knew this ancient verse 
text, and chose to apply its title to his wholly 
dissimilar prose work in order to establish 
himself as a prophet of salvation. Not one link 
in this chain is satisfactory. 

Unfortunately there are other similar 
instances of flaws in evidence and reasoning, 
and they prevent the interpretive part of this 
work from advanoing the subject very notably ; 
the careful translations may well contribute, 
however, to a wider knowledge of these 
interesting texts. 

р MARY BOYCE 


ZVI ÀANKORI: Karaites in Byzantium : 
the formative years, 970-1100. (Colum- 
bia Studies in the Social Sciences, 
No. 597.) xiii, 546 pp. New York: 
Columbia University Press; Jeru- 
salem: The Weizmann Science Press 
of Israel, 1959. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. 80s.) 
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In his previous monographs on sundry 
Karaite personalities, especially on Tobias ben 
Moses of Constantinople (eleventh-twelfth 
centuries) and Elijah Bashyachi of Adrianople 
(fifteenth century), Dr. Ankori prepared the 
ground for his present massive history of the 
Karaites in Byzantium. His results there were 
mainly negative ; showing the defects, due to 
pro-Karaite bias and the lack of reliable 
information, in Bashyachi's late reconstruotion 
of the origins of the Karaite settlement in 
Byzantium. The vaeuum oreated thereby is 
now filled in Dr. Ankori's present magnum opus, 
mainly by his re-evaluation of the older sources 
and in parts also with the help of some few 
newly discovered Genizah documents. 

After a brief introduction, which traces the 
origin of the Karaite schism and outlines its 
earlier history in Babylon and Palestine, the 
author deals in ch. i with the ‘ Historical 
premises? of his subject. Therein he returns 
to his criticism of Bashyachi's late and un- 
reliable reconstruction and emphasizes the 
quadrilateral structure of Karaite history: 
‘The religio-instituttonal separatism of the 
Karaites must be viewed in conjunction with 
the three basic phenomena, of political, social, 
and economic unity governing the history of 
Rabbanites and Karaites alike. The prevalent 
tendency to focus on Karaite separatism alone, 
as if 1b were the sole guiding spirit of the social 
and spiritual endeavour of the Karaites, 
ignores the actual unity of deed and purpose and 
the consciousness of unity pervading the two 
camps. Karaism never ceased to be a sect 
within the Jewish people and precisely because 
of this sense of “ belonging " it continued to 
play a role in medieval Jewish life? (the italics 
are the author's) This, the author would 
probably be the first to admit, applies not only 


to the Byzantine phase but to medieval, 


Karaite history as a whole. 

Ch. ii deals with various theories regarding 
Byzantine Karaite origins. The author con- 
vincingly refutes the respective hypotheses of 
Neubauer and Firkowicz regarding early 
Karaite settlers in the Crimea or the Khazars 
ag ancestors of the Byzantine Karaites. With 
the deck thus cleared, the author proceeds in 
ch. iii-v to the constructive portion of his work. 
The Byzantine Karaite community came into 
being as a sequel to the continuous triumph of 
Byzantine arms in the tenth century which led 
to the Byzantine emperors’ annexation of con- 
siderable portions of Syria and Mesopotamia. 
The Arabic-speaking Jewish (including Karaite) 
communities—both of those regions of northern 
Syria and Mesopotamia which were now 
incorporated into the Byzantine administrative 
system and of the bordering regions which 
remained in Muslim hands but were now in 
a state of vassalage and exposed to the hard- 
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Ships of war—moved north, along the busy 
roads from Antioch and Tarsus, into the 
interior of Anatolia and towards Con- 
stantinople. At their new abodes, many of 
which were the seats of old-established 
Rabbanite communities, the immigrants 
formed the first cells of Karaite sectaries. They 
kept alive their ties with ‘the old country’. 
The roots of their culture remained in Muslim 
soil, with the Karaite community of Jerusalem, 
until its conquest by the Seljuqs in 1071 с.к. 
Then, with the end of organized Jewish life in 
Jerusalem, the Byzantine Karaites were 
thrown back on their own resources. Their 
literary activities, starting some short time 
earlier, originated with Byzantine Karaites 
trained in Jerusalem. With the extinction of 
their Palestinian centre, they had to adapt 
themselves to their different cultural and 
linguistic surroundings. They gave up certain 
calendar regulations that depended on direct 
observations in Palestine. They also created 
for themselves a religious literature in Hebrew, 
of very far-reaching benefit for Karaism in 
the Byzantine empire and beyond, in order to 
replace the Karaite works in Arabic no longer 
accessible.’ In its earliest stages, that literature 
consisted mainly of Hebrew compilations and. 
translations of the Palestinian Karaite classics 
in Arabic. The first native leader, Tobias ben 
Moses of Constantinople, was the most 
prominent master in this work of translations, 
compilations, and adaptations. The rest of 
Dr. Ankori’s book, ch. vi-viii, concerns itself 
with the Karaites' rehgious literature and 
especially the anti-Rabbinic polemics therein. 

The main picture drawn by the author, is 
certainly convincing. Reservations must, 
however, be made concerning calendric data 
dealt with in the bulky ch. vii on calendar 
feuds and also scattered throughout the book. 
The author, it must be said, is somewhat out 
of his depth. Misled by his Karaite sources or 
misinterpreting them, he evinces at times 
forgetfulness of scriptural data. Mordecai and 
Esther fasted in the first month, not in the 
last; H' in the source cited (p. 268, n. 49) 
standing for the numeral Aleph (= the first), 
not for НВИМ (= the last). Daniel's three 
weeks’ fast started on 3 (not 13) Nisan; МУС 
in the source cited (ibid.) being a corruption of 
MG. This is evident not only from the sources 
cited but also from Esther iii, 12, iv, 16, and 
Daniel x, 2-4. The author takes for current 
coin the report by a fourteenth-century 
Karaite writer, claiming the authority of older 
texts, that in 1097 o.m. the old moon was 
sighted at Constantinople in the morning of the 
Rabbanite 1 Tishri (p. 347 and n. 127, ibid.). 
In fact, astronomical calculations show that 
the report is untrue in respect to any year, even 
at Jerusalem whose geographical position in 
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both longitude and latitude is more favourable 
than Constantinople to a late sighting of the old 
moon. The Karaite writer evidently mis- 
understood or, for the sake of dramatic effect, 
misinterpreted his source. There is indeed an 
old report, likewise cited by the author (p. 60, 
n. 12), that the old moon was sighted at Sulkhat 
in the Crimea in the mornmg of the day of 
Molad Tishri in the Rabbanite calendar, i.e., 
of Thursday, 7 September = the Rabbanite 
28 Elul, two days before the Rabbanite 1 Tishri, 
in [50] 39 л.м. Old Style = 5040 A.M. Current 
Style = 1279 c.g. (Concerning the various 
Styles of the Jewish era Anno Afundi see 
inter alia JQR, x, 1897-8, 152-61. Astronomi- 
cally, that report is possibly true, although 
not very probable, in respect to 1279 с.к. (but 
not to 1278 о.к. cited by Dr. Ankori. ‘A 
reverse occurrence °, so goes his rendering of 
another report (p. 347) ‘ happened on the Ist 
day of Nisan when the Karaites sighted the 
New Moon a day earlier than predicted by the 
Rabbanite calendar. However, the New 
Moon is not predicted by the Rabbauite 
calendar. The 18 of any month therein may 
indeed coincide with the day of the phasis, but 
may also fall before or after it (see Maimonides’ 
* Sanctification of the New Moon’, v, 2, and 
Wiesenberg, ad ibid. in Yale Judaica Series, 
xiv, 1961, 584—6). Nor does the wording of 
the report in view warrant its above rendering. 
It refers not to the New Moon predicted by the 
Rabbanite calendar, but to the Rabbanite 
Nisan correctly named yom gebi‘at ha-rabbanim 
(ibid., n. 129). In respect to 1 Nisan, if affected 
by the calendric postponement of rather rare 
occurrence known as Gajrad and provided that 
at the epoch envisaged the maximum interval 
from the true conjunction till the Мона 
coincides with the minimum interval from the 
true conjunction till the phasis (see Wiesenberg, 
loc. cit., 592), the report may well be true. 

Inaccuracies of this kind, however serious 
with respect to the calendar which looms so 
large in the anti-Rabbanite polemics of the 
Karaites, do not impair the value of the rest 
of Dr. Ankori's work. With its detailed and 
lucid presentation, its well-balanced judgment 
on sundry subjects, its rich documentation, and 
its fine index and up-to-date bibliography, it 
remains a dependable manual for the study 
not only of the formative period of Karaism 
in Byzantium but also of medieval Karaism 
in its entirety. 

E. WIESENBERG 


GEORGES Vaspa: Isaac Albalag, aver- 
roiste juif, traducteur et annotateur 
d'al-Ghazáli. (Études de Philosophie 
Médiévale, п.) 291 pp. Paris: 
Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 1960. 
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Isaae Albalag, the thirteenth-century Cata- 
lonian Jewish Averroist, is the author of 
a work of unusual interest, which may be 
described as a kind of parallel to Averroes’ 
Tahàfut al-tahafut.' Like its famous model, it 
reproduces a treatise by al-Ghazàli with a view 
to criticizing it. The text chosen is this time 
al-Ghazali’s presentation of the philosophers’ 
views in the Magasid al-falasifa, which offers 
a fair account of Avicenna’s doctrines and, 
thus, to an Averroist, a comparatively easy 
target of attack. Albalag presents a Hebrew 
translation of the text and critical comments 
in no less than 76 notes of varying length, to 
which he gives the title, Tigqqin ha-dë‘öt (best 
rendered ‘Improvement of the philosophers’ 
views °). The motives of the work are explained 
in a ‘ Prologue ’ and are more fully elaborated 
in the notes themselves. 

A rough synopsis of Albalag’s position was 
first attempted by M. Steinschneider in his Dre 
hebräischen Übersetzungen des Mittelalters, 1895, 
301-6, and some closer insight into the work 
was opened up by Joshua Heschel (Osias) 
Sehorr's publication of the ‘Prologue’ and 
five notes in the Hebrew periodical He-Halüs, 
vols. Iv, vi, and уп (1859, 1861, 1865). Julius 
Guttmann's account of Albalag's doctrine in 
his Die Philosophie des Judentums (1933) and, 
with some revisions, in his article in the Louis 
Ginzberg jubilee volume, Hebrew part, 1946, 
75-92 (analysed by G. Vajda in Sefarad, xu, 
1952, 21-9) is based on the few texts edited by 
Schorr. It is the merit of the book under 
review to present for the first time, on the basis 
of a rich field of MS material, the entire range 
of Albalag’s work in a French translation and 
illumined by valuable notes. 

In order to facilitate a systematic presenta- 
tion of Albalag’s often disjointed and scattered 
views Dr. Vajda refrained from offering а 
straightforward translation of the text in the 
order followed by the author. Nor did he 
think it necessary to reproduce in every 
instance the verbatim quotation by Albalag of 
the Magàüsid text, although he often does во 
(e.g. pp. 55-80, where al-Ghazali’s treatment 
of the Divine attributes is cited in ЁШ). In 
many instances he is content to summarize the 
passage in the Magisid which furnishes 
Albalag's ‘text’. The reader should therefore 
not expect an ordinary French version of 
Albalag's rendering of the AMagüsid and the 
notes accompanying it. In fact, one looks in 
vain for any reference to Albalag's Hebrew 
version of the Magasid, the terminology he 
employed in his translation, and the variant 
readings to which it might give a clue. The 
only references indicated are to the Arabic text 
(in the Cairo edition, 1355/1936) and the Latin 
version (in J. T. Muckle's edition of Parts п 
and пт under the title, Algazel’s metaphysics, 
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1933). Dr. Vajda was certainly aware of 
Steinschneider’s remark (op. cit., 310) that a 
study of the Hebrew versions of the Magasid 
(of which Albalag’s is the first) is indispensable 
for a critical edition of the Arabic and Latin 
texts. But he obviously did not want to 
burden his work with textual problems con- 
cerning the al-Ghazali text, and one respects 
the restraint he exercised, although it is 
puzzling to find that no use whatever is made 
of Albalag’s version of the text even in passages 
of a difficult or obscure nature (e.g. p. 67, n. 4). 
One infers that Albalag’s reading of the text 
does not essentially deviate from the Arabic 
and Latin texts, and hopes that Dr. Vajda will 
one day publish the entire work in Hebrew. 
This seems to be desirable also from the point 
of view of enabling the student of Albalag to 
assess more accurately Dr. Vajda’s interpreta- 
tion of certain passages in the T'iqqün ha-de'ot. 
"Thus, e.g., one finds it difficult to decide on the 
meaning of the term ha-mit'ashsherim (р. 199), 
tentatively rendered by Dr. Vajda as ‘ pré- 
tendus ’, without knowing the entire sentence 
in Hebrew. In case the first subject of the 
sentence is ‘ certain Ash‘arites '—Dr. Vajda's 
question mark makes this doubtful—he- 
mit‘ashsherim may simply be a pun on ‘ those 
posing as Ash‘arites ' (mitashsh‘arim). 

Dr. Vajda arranges the topics discussed by 
Albalag under four main heads (God; The 
intelligible beings and the celestial bodies ; 
The sublunar world ; Man), which are further 
subdivided, dealing with such subjects as ' Is 
God the Prime Mover ? ’, essence and existence, 
the Divine simplicity, the Divine attributes, 
the Divine action, the separate intelligences 
and their cosmological role, the philosophic 
angelology, the finality of the celestial move- 
ments, the hylemorphic composition of the 
world, diverse physical questions, and incor- 
porating a commentary on the Biblical story 
of Creation. There is also an excursus on the 
fourth figure of the categorical syllogism. 
These topics are disengaged from the 76 notes— 
their numbering is done by Dr. Vajda—and, as 
& glance at the table of notes translated or 
mentioned (p. 288) shows, they are discussed 
in the light of the often sporadic treatment 
they receive throughout the book. One grate- 
fully acknowledges the masterly fashion in 
which Dr. Vajda systematizes a vast amount 
of material and presents a coherent picture of 
Albalag's views. In a final chapter he carefully 
evaluates Albalag's position vis-d-vis Latin 
Averroism, and appends a review of the 
manner in which his rather bold doctrine was 
judged by subsequent Jewish authors. The 
net result is an impressive, fully-dooumented, 
and authoritative account of the work of a 
radical Jewish Averrois of no mean stature, 
whose critique of Avicenna and al-Ghazàli, 
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though largely influenced by Averroes, shows 
some independent and highly vigorous features. 


ALEXANDER ALTMANN 


[C. CamzwN (ed.)]:  Z'élaboration de 
l'Islam : colloque de Strasbourg, 12- 
13-14 juin 1959. (Bibliothéque des 
Centres d'Études supérieures spé- 
cialisés. Travaux du Centre d'Études 
supérieures spécialisé d'Histoire des 
Religions de Strasbourg.) [iv], 129 pp. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1961. Fr. 10. 


This short collection of papers, presented at 
a symposium of onentalists in Strasbourg 
(June, 1959), marks a fresh effort towards 
& reorientation, or better, a rewriting of Islamic 
history. A need for such is described by 
Professor Cahen in his brief preface to the 
colleetion, with particular reference to the 
study of the early sects in Islam, out of which 
a concept of Muslim orthodoxy gradually 
evolved, A motive for the proposed re-examina- 
tion of these sects has been provided by the 
discovery of much new material relating to 
thew origins and derived from sectarian 
sources, especially the Isma'ili. Both in his 
preface and in his own contribution to the 
symposium, which is a kind of introductory 
essay, Professor Cahen draws an occasional 
comparison between developments in Islamic 
and Christian history, a manner of exposition 
which can be useful and at the same time very 
misleading. To point up a basic difference 
between Islam and Christendom, for example 
(p. 5), by insisting upon the distinction in the 


latter between the realms of God and Caesar . 


can be valid only for the times and places in 
Christian history when there has been a de 
facto as well as de jure distinction between 
Church and State. However, the aim of the 
essay : a description of the political background 
of the sects which gave rise to their subsequent 
doctrinal differences, is clearly and com- 
petently achieved ; and several points, among 
them the importance of the Zaidite position in 
the early history of Shi'ism (pp. 11-12) and the 
difference between urban and rural reactions 
to the ‘Abbasid attempts to develop and to 
impose a Muslim orthodoxy (p. 21), emerge as 
valuable bases for a fresh consideration of 
Islamic doctrines. 

The second and third papers, contributed 
by MM. Gabrieli and Gardet, are attempts to 
define terms, which must be preliminary to 
posing historical questions. It is here, however, 
that one becomes aware of the complexity and 
ambiguity of nearly all the terminology and 
categories hitherto used to describe the religious 
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development of Islam. Histories of words 
such as zandaga, Каат, and falsafa have yet 
to be delineated, and both of these papers 
make it clear that the primary problem 
confronting the historian of Islam is as much 
a philological as an historical one, and that 
a pressing need exists for an examination and 
re-evaluation of the sources by specialists. 
There is an evolution in the use of these and 
related terms which the historian may perceive 
but is rarely competent to explain or even to 
understand. 

The fourth and fifth papers, those of MM. 
Abel and Vajda, are examinations of techniques 
employed in theological dispute. Despite the 
possibility of tracing historical contacts 
between Muslim theologians and their Syrian 
Christian and/or Jewish predecessors, one is 
tempted to attribute much of the similarity 
in polemical technique to the extraordinary 
degree of uniformity in the content of the 
three monotheistic religions, and classify it 
therefore as belonging more to the realm of 
phenomenonology than of history. Again, the 
problems treated here are technical ones and 
demand technical rather than historical 
exposition. 

The seventh paper, a kind of ‘ reminiscence’ 
of the Nusairis by M. Massignon, describes 
briefly the difficulties confronting one who 
wishes to study the sect, these being the largely 
inaccessible and extremely esoteric quality of 
the sectarian sources. 

Only the sixth and eighth papers, con- 
tributed by Dr. Stern and Sir Hamilton Gibb 
respectively, appear to resume the thread of 
inquiry proposed by the editor of the collection. 
Dr. Stern, whose contribution is a tantalizingly 
brief glimpse of a work in progress (p. 108, n.l ), 
seems very pessimistic about finding solutions 
to any of the questions related to the contro- 
versial geneaology of the Fatimid caliphs. But 
the problem is at least a legitimate historical 
one, though it is not quite clear from the paper 
what, if any, the relation is between ‘ the great 
ideological changes ’ and ‘ the political events ’ 
(p. 107) in the early history of Isma‘ilism. 

S Hamilton Gibb’s study is a masterful 
illustration of what the editor has called for: 
the posing of an historical problem in terms 
conducive to an historical solution. The 
problem selected is the encouragement in the 
tenth century of political quietism by both 
Sunni and Ithnà'ashari Muslim communities, 
and the simultaneous development of a 
* myth ' of the Caliphate. Two questions might 
be raised: when is a myth ‘emptied of all 
practical meaning ’ (p. 125, and did this in fact 
happen to the ‘ Abbasid Caliphate ?) ; and need 
the inquiry begin with the Buwaihids ? For 
what other reason did the Turkish generals in 
ninth-century Baghdad continue to recognize 
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the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, if not out of a venera- 
tion for the ‘ myth’ of an institution which 
they could clearly see had little or no effective 
political power, but which they understood 
was essential to the social stability of Islam ? 


J. WANSBROUGH 


Sxtomo Pines: A new fragment of 
Xenocrates and its implications. 
(Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, New Series, Vol. 51, 
Pt. 2.) 34 pp. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, 1961. $1. 


There exist in Arabie numerous short 
treatises purporting to be by Alexander of 
Aphridisias, the great second-century com- 
mentator of Aristotle; some of these are 
wrongly attributed to him, but the greater part 
is genuine. Of the genuine treatises, some are 
available also in the Greek original, but others 
are only known in Arabic. Professor Pines 
examines one of the treatises which belong to 
the latter category, and the Arabic text of 
which has been published by ‘A. Badawi in 
а volume entitled Aristü ‘inda’l-‘Arab, Cairo, 
1947, pp. 281-2, from a MS in Damascus dated 
558/1162. The short text contains the refuta- 
tion of Xenocrates’ thesis that the species is 
prior to the genus. Professor Pines provides 
a comprehensive commentary by making “ап 
attempt to reconstitute Xenocrates’ views on 
problems germane to the thesis set forth in our 
Arabie quotation and to determine to what 
extent these views may have affected 
Aristotle’s position’. In the course of his 
investigation he proposes reinterpretations of 
various passages of Aristotle. At the end he 
comes back to Alexander and explains his own 
point of view. It will be obvious from this that 
the study, based on an Arabic text, is of great 
interest to students of Greek philosophy. Many 
acute emendations of the Arabic text are 
offered by Professor Pines; I should like 
to make one observation only, about p. 281, 
lines 17-18. Professor Pines says (p. 5, n. 28) 
that the text appears to be corrupt, but he also 
proposes an alternative interpretation of the 
text as it stands. I think the passage is in fact 
corrupt and in view of the parallel passage, 
р. 282, 1. 5: fá-in lam yabjuli’l-kullu builanan 
ійттат (thus according to Professor Pines’ 
happy conjecture instead of mà) lam yabtuli’L 
ajzü'w kulluha I propose to read: wa-amma 
idhà lam yabfuli (instead of bafala) 'l-kullu 
butlànan kulliyyan fa-inna’l-ajza’a hina idhin 
la tabtulu kulluha. 

S. M, STERN 
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Franz ROSENTHAL: The Muslim con- 
cept of freedom prior to the nineteenth 
century. viii, 133 pp. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1960. Guilders 19. 


The author sets out to examine the concept 
of freedom as expressed in Muslim literature 
prior to the nineteenth century. In collecting 
a number of explicit statements on freedom in 
Muslim works he has made a useful beginning 
to a study of the subject, which, as he rightly 
points out, calls for a study of Muslim theology 
in its entirety and, with it, of the basis of all 
Muslim intellectual life. He also enters a caveat 
that the subject of freedom was not one to 
which Muslim writers gave great thought. He 
distinguishes different levels of freedom and 
shows that in Muslim society there is a strict 
separation between speculations on freedom 
in theological/metaphysical terms and freedom 
at the sociological level. He sees this distinc- 
tion reflected also in the terminology, which he 
carefully examines. His assertion that the 
Persian word 0202 was influenced by the 
connotations of the Arabic word hurr requires 
some qualification. The term dzidagan 
appears to have been used in Sasanian Persia, 
as Christensen mentions, as a technical term 
to designate members of the lesser nobility ; 
hence in classical Persian dzadmard came to 
mean a man endowed with qualities approxi- 
mating to chivalry (and, later, in Süfi termino- 
logy someone free from worldy desires). It 
seems more likely that al-ahrür, as P. Kraus 
maintained, was influenced by the term 
üzüdagün used in its technical sense and not 
vice versa and that hurriya acquired from this 
usage the meaning nobility or honour (see 
Jahiz, Kitab al-Bukhalà, ed. Tahir al-Hajiri, 
who quotes a note by P. Kraus on al-Azad- 
mardiya originally published in al-Thagafa, 
No. 224, 13 April 1943). 

For the Muslim as for the Christian freedom 
cannot be absolute ; but ıs to be found within 
certain limits laid down by metaphysical 
speculation. For many Muslims, as Professor 
Rosenthal points out, free will seemed to 
constitute an infringement of the omni- 
potence of God. For the Süfi, and indeed 
probably for most Muslims, freedom was not 
primarily, as it was in the West, freedom of 
choice, or even, as it was for primitive 
Zoroastrianism, a choice between good and 
evil, but rather freedom from the cares and 
bonds of worldly purpose. Thus Ibn ‘Arabi is 
quoted as saying ‘ Freedom means that man is 
a slave only of God, so that he is free from 
everything except God, and freedom is true 
slavery (‘wbadiya) with God as the master’. 
Professor Rosenthal examines the legal aspects 
of freedom in some detail. He shows that the 
jurists confined their discussions of the question 
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mainly to the technicalities of freedom and 
slavery as opposites and the punishment of 
criminals by deprivations of freedom. 1 
would have been interesting if, in discussing 
the position of the slave, he had touched upon 
the ease of the military slave, whose slave 
status, once he had become a successful military 
leader, would seem to have had little effect 
either upon his freedom of action or his social 
status. Professor Rosenthal regards the 
greatest threat to individual freedom to have 
been the ruler's right to imprison, which 
followed from ‘the fact that in Islam, the 
ruler had jurisdiction over the whole vast area. 
not covered by the religious law, at least in 
80 far as this jurisdiction was not ceded to the 
judiciary’; and he goes on to point out that 
the only restraint on the political authorities 
which prevented them from disregarding 
individual liberty was common sense, ethical 
considerations, and the interplay of social 
forces. In a discussion of forced labour he 
perhaps underestimates the prevalence of this, 
at least in the eastern Muslim world. The fact 
that ‘Umar IT thought it necessary to express 
disapproval of it in his rescript would suggest 
that it was a not uncommon occurrence. The 
Persian text of the reference quoted from the 
Parikh-t Bukhara (p. 80) makes it clear that 
forced labour was levied in Bukhara prior 
to its abolition by the Samanid Таша. In the 
matter of forced labour, as in various other 
fields, practice did not always coincide with 
theory. 

Professor Rosenthal shows that in the field 
of philosophy the concept of freedom was con- 
siderably influenced. by Greek ideas, which, he 
points out, largely entered Muslim civilization 
in the form of brief and pithy sayings and 
became part of the general pattern of Muslim 
thought. But here, too, even among the 
philosophers, who were first and foremost 
Muslims and whose starting-point was a meta- 
physical interpretation of the world, there was 
a tendency to interpret freedom as freedom 
from obligations and from the encumbrances 
of daily life. On the other hand examples are 
not wanting of a more positive interpretation 
of freedom. Professor Rosenthal quotes 
al-Farabi’s exposition ofal- Madinat al-jama‘iya 
and states that al-Fürübi had ‘captured the 
full meaning and significance of the concept of 
political freedom for the happiness and 
development of the individual’. But, he might 
have gone on to say, what is perhaps signifi- 
cant, namely that al-Für&bl did not consider 
this city ‘the good city’, which was for him 
the city in which the philosopher king ruled 
and the crowning glory of which was not, 
explicitly or implicitly, freedom. Professor 
Rosenthal mentions al-Ghazali’s warning 
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against the danger of political power en- 
croaching upon individual liberty, but here, 
too, it قد‎ perhaps not irrelevant to add that 
al-Ghazali’s answer to the problem was political 
quietism. In his concluding remarks Professor 
Rosenthal makes clear the separation between 
theory and practice. On the one hand he 
maintains that freedom was ‘ equated with all 
that was noble and good in the human 
character’; but on the other hand concludes 
that ‘the stifling acceptance of the division 
of society into free men and unfree men made 
itself always felt...and that freedom as 
& political force lacked the support which only 
a central position within the political organism 
and system of thought could give it’. 


ANN К. S. LAMBTON 


UrrEL Heyn: Ottoman documents on 
Palestine, 1552-1615 : a study of the 
firman according to the 6 
Defteri. xviii, 204 pp., front., 17 plates. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1960. 35s. 


The volumes of the Muhimme Defteri, the 
* Register of Important (i.e. Public) Affairs ’, 
are the official letter-books of the Ottoman 
Chancery in which were entered copies of out- 
going correspondence, principally firmans 
issued in the Sultan’s name from the Imperial 
Divan to the officials of the Empire. Some 
260 volumes, the earliest dating from 1554, 
survive in the Turkish State Archives 
(Basvekalet Argivi) in Istanbul. 

The problems that these registers present to 
the researcher are formidable: the texts in 
them are written by a variety of hands, and 
often negligently, in the awkward divüni 
kırması script; their language, though plain 
and direct, is so loose syntactically that the 
interrelation of the phrases is often ambiguous ; 
and they contain numerous technical terms 
whose precise meaning will remain unclear 
until many more such texts have been com- 
pared. But for the researcher concerned with 
a single aspect of the administration, the 
greatest problem is that of collecting his 
material, for although from the middle of the 
seventeenth century onwards subsidiary series 
for different classes of correspondence were 
begun, in the earlier volumes the decrees are 
entered merely in chronological sequence as 
they were passed through the Chancery, 
regardless of subject, so that only one in 
a hundred or more is likely to concern him. 

Professor Heyd’s book demonstrates both 
his own patient diligence and the rewards which 
such diligence can win. He has combed the 
surviving registers as far as that for 1617-18 
(the centenary of the Ottoman conquest of the 
Mamluk Empire) and extracted from the 
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thousands of decrees recorded over 300 con- 
cerning Palestine. The two parts of his book, 
the results of his study of these decrees, are 
complementary, although the first (as the sub- 
title promises) concerns mainly the student of 
Ottoman diplomatics and the second the 
historian of Palestine. 

In the first part Professor Heyd, digging 
deeper than his predecessors in this field (who 
have mostly worked on © fair-copy ' firmans), 
makes the first comprehensive analysis of the 
clerks’ notes which accompany the register- 
copies and reconstructs lucidly the procedure 
followed at the Porte from the receipt of the 
dispatch or petition which provoked action 
through to the delivery of the firman and the 
registration of its text—copied, he concludes. 
from the draft—in the Mihimme Defteri. His 
arguments are supported by reference to the 
documents, which comprise the second part. 

Here are presented the English translations 
or summaries of 126 decrees grouped in eleven 
sections; the subject being Palestine, these 
include besides such ‘ normal’ heads as trade 
and taxation also sections on the Holy Places, 
the Jewish communities, the control of the 
Bedouin, etc. Each section is introduced by 
a succinct description of the situation which 
the documents reveal, in this period when the 
cracks in the structure of Ottoman administra- 
tive efficiency were beginning to widen. This 
part of the book being intended primarily as 
source-material for the historian, the accom- 
panying notes concentrate on the elucidation 
from ‘Turkish sources of technical terms and 
lexicographic difficulties (all the words 
commented on being usefully listed in a 
separate index); the Turkish texts are nor 
transcribed, but photographic reproductions 
(which might perhaps have been sharper) are 
given of 37 of the more important documents. 

The translations succeed most ‘happily in 
following the middle course of a clear and 
readable English which adheres closely to the 
Turkish. I would make two suggestions: In 
Doc. 88 the term çãşnī tut-, translated in 
paras. 2 and 3 ‘take a sample/specimen ’, 
seems to mean rather ‘make an assay’, 
i.e. in this context ‘a test-boiling ". The lass 
part of Doc. 99 I should render: ‘ You shall 
register by name... all of them—both (eger) 
those who [actually] came armed..., and 
(eder) those who induced..., and (eger) the 
[Shàfi'1] preacher and anyone else [implicated] °- 


V. L. MÉNAGE 


HELEN Anne В. Rivum: The agri- 
cultural policy of Muhammad ‘Al in 
Egypt. (Harvard Middle Eastern 
Studies, 4.) xxiii, 393 pp. Cambridge, 
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Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1961. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. 64s.) 


The scope of Dr. Rivlin's book is larger than 
its title would suggest : in addition to her very 
detailed study of the different aspects of 
agriculture (land tenure, agricultural practices, 
irrigation, etc.) she deals with administration, 
trade, military service, and even industry— 
mainly so far as they affected agriculture. The 
great merit of this book is that on most of 
these subjects the author has systematically 
assembled a vast amount of very interesting 
material for the first time—so much, indeed, 
that some readers may not like the numerous 
digressions into minor details. Subjects one 
misses are agricultural slavery, the fate of wagf 
after the early confiscations, and Muhammad 
*Ali's model villages. Material on some of these 
exists in sources mentioned in the biblio- 
graphy as, e.g., Hekekyan's diaries, which 
apparently have not been fully used. Dr. 
Rivlin relies to a large extent on published and 
unpublished diplomatic and consular reports. 
To her bibliography ‘Ali Mubàrak's al-Khitat 
al-Taufiqiya and Bayle St John's Village life 
an Egypt might be added. 

A more critical attitude to the sources would 
have prevented a number of basic mistakes. 
The question of private or communal land 
property and registration is a case in point. 
Dr. Rivlin states (p. 23), on Lancret’s authority, 
that in the eighteenth century а fallah could 
sell his land to another fallah. This, however, 
would have been incompatible with the 
iltizam system, and indeed two other con- 
tributors to the Description de VEgypte, 
Girard (п, 1, p. 585) and Chabrol (п, 1, 
pp. 479-80) made it clear that one could not 
really speak of permanent sale. Again, basing 
herself on Artin, she claims that m М, 'Ali's 
cadastral survey land was registered in the 
name of individual fallahs (pp. 55, 126). 
A number of other sources, however, including 
an official Egyptian one mentioned in her 
bibliography (La législation en matiére im- 
mobiliére en Egypte, p. 10, n.) state much more 
convinemgly that land was registered m the 
name of village communities. Similarly, the 
author has accepted Gatteschi’s error that 
Islamic law allowed foreigners to hold land— 
© provided they paid the khardj and the jizya’ 
(p. 62). But to pay kharaj and jizya meant to 
become a dhimmi and to cease being a musta’. 
man who was nob allowed to settle perman- 
ently in a Muslim country. 

Some of the minor errors are the following : 
Üsya lands (why ‘ wasiyah’, when арагы 


consistently writes أوسية‎ ?) did not revert to 
the state (p. 57) as they should have done, 
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since the former mullazims endowed them as 
ahlt wagfs and Баа granted the right to 
bequeath them. ‘ Redistribution of land’ as 
a heading for Table 1 (p. 73) is misleading, most 
of the ‘large landholders’ being muta‘ahhids, 
not estate owners. Only part of them became 
owners of the land later on. The scope of this 
review does not allow us to go into details of 
the strange calculations in Appendix rr, most of 
which are irrelevant to the conclusion on 
pp. 269-70. But it should be said that some of 
the apparent discrepancies could have been 
explained by the fact (which has not been made 
clear in the text or the glossary) that ab‘adiya 
was not just uncultivated land but only land 
surveyed under M. ‘Ali and excluded from the 
cadastre, and that M. ‘Ali’s survey was in- 
complete. Some of the results intricately 
arrived at on p. 268 are self-evident, and those 
of the note on pp. 358-9 are no ‘ interesting 
coincidence’ at all: any other figure instead 
of ‘ Land taxed during French occupation’ 
would have done, the result being the difference 
between the first and the last item by definition. 

To arrive at a concluding appreciation of 
M. 'Alís rule, Dr. Rivlin enumerates his 
achievements and his failures. Many of her 
judgments lack historical perspective. On 
pp. 59-60 it is not clearly stated that M. ‘Ali 
laid the foundation not only for the develop- 
ment of large estates but for the later develop- 
ment of private peasant property in land as 
well. In her final conclusion, however, she goes 
so far as to say: * M. ‘Ali established a pattern 
of large-seale landholding which prevented 
the emergence of an independent and respon- 
sible class of small farmers’ (p. 254). Are 
there any signs that this class would have 
emerged under Mamluk or Ottoman rule? 
Whatever emerged of it later, M. ‘Al's 
reforms were what enabled it to do so. More- 
over, she claims that M. ‘Ali brought 'un- 
precedented misery to the Egyptian people’, 
that its conditions * were worse than they ever 
had been’ (p. 134). All her witnesses for this 
statement are Europeans who did not know 
eighteenth-century Egypt and who measured 
conditions in Egypt by European standards. 
Jabarti, who lived in both eras and was not 
at all an admirer of M. ‘Ali, calls the multazims’ 
system of ruling the village wmür wa-ahkam 
kharija ‘an idrak al-bahima fadlan ‘an al. 
bashariya (Bülàq, IY, p. 207). Similarly, 
M. ‘Ali is accused of ‘inhibiting... the 
development of an Egyptian middle class and 
Egyptian industrial growth’ (p. 254). Does 
the author really believe that, but for M. ‘Ali, 
such a development would have taken place 
in Egypt under the conditions of the nine- 
teenth century ? Or has it taken place, in the 
nineteenth century, in other parts of the 
Ottoman Empire where there was no M. ‘Ali? 
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(By the way, on p. 199 Dr. Rivlin apparently 
agrees with ' the unanimous opinion of foreign 
observers’ that Egypt was unsuitable for 
industrial development.) M. *Ali is blamed for 
having opened the way to Western colonial 
penetration and increased the country’s 
dependence on European markets (p. 253). 
But was not this penetration inevitable at that 
time—with or without M. ‘Ali? Which of the 
underdeveloped countries evaded it? Dr, 
Rivlin is perfectly right when she states that 
he undermined old institutions without 
providing new ones. Yet this has been the 
outstanding feature of social change in most 
countries of the Middle East for the last two 
centuries and scarcely a particular fault of 
Muhammad ‘Ali in Egypt or his agricultural 
policy. 
GABRIEL BAER 


В. C. ZagHNER: Hindu and Muslim 
mysticism. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
Jordan Lectures in Comparative 
Religion, v. x, 234 pp. London: 
University of London, the Athlone 
Press, 1960. 30s. 


This book is based on a series of eight Jordan 
Lectures delivered in May 1959 by the author, 
who is Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions 
and Ethics in the University of Oxford. 

Like the author’s earlier works on com- 
parative mysticism, the present volume is 
marked by originality, which lies less in new 
information than in reinterpretation. The book 
as a whole constitutes an historical and 
comparative account of the development of the 
Hindu and Muslim streams of mysticism. From 
the outset, however, an attempt is made to 
establish & contrast between two trends, 
namely ‘...that in the Hindu tradition the 
tendency is from monism to theism as the 
higher form of religious life, whereas in Süfism 
the tendency is from theism, that is, а mysticism 
of love, towards what amounts to monism...’ 
(p. 11). The implied subjective value-judgment 
aside, this cut-and-dried scheme stands in need 
of more than qualification, at least on the 
Hindu side. For the Uganisads, like the later 
Bhagavad-gita, contain the germs of both 
Sankara’s monism and Ramanuja’s theism. 
Moreover, the love-mysticism of the early 
Tamil hymnodists, comparable to that of the 
early phase of Süfism in its characteristics of 
rapture and self-abandonment through ecstatic 
devotional love for God, most probably 
preceded Sankara’s systematized monism. 

Like the Hindu ácaryas, and unlike most 
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Western scholars, Professor Zaehner treats the 
Upanisads and the Bhagavad-gita as text 
embodying unitary systems of thought 
Motivated by his rigid classification of religions 
into two types—monotheistic and mystical— 
and by his preconceived scheme of thei- 
evolution, he follows Sankara’s commentary ir 
superimposing Vedantic systematization - ог 
the Upanisadic texts, and he follows even more 
ardently Ramanuja’s commentary in super 
imposing a theistic systematization on the 
Bhagavad-gita. Consequently the latter is pre 
sented as a kind of christianized Visistadvaita- 

The author’s monotheistic bias is implicit ir 
some unhappy translations such as ' Soul’ foz 
übnan and ‘ God’ for brahman (р. 42), whick 
are apt to mislead on account of their in 
applicable Christian connotations. But the bias 
becomes explicit in many of his paraphrase: 
and interpretations. The following is ar 
example. On p. 65 reference is made to a well 
known verse of the Bhagavad-gita (9.23): y- 
*py anya-devata-bhakta yajante Sraddhayanvitah. 
te pi mûm eva kaunteya yajanty avidht- 
pürvakam. This Edgerton translates: ' Ever 
those who are devotees of other gods / Anc 
worship them permeated with faith, / It i: 
only Me, son of Kunti, that even they , 
Worship, [though] not in the enjoined fashion ” 
The fundamental and distinctly Hindu ides 
here, the concession of some validity to all 
religions beliefs and practices, seems to have 
been lost on Professor Zaehner, for this is wha~ 
he makes of it: '... Krishna, as persona: 
God, is the only true object of worship, anc 
even worship offered to false gods [italic: 
mine—T.G.] is acceptable to him ’ (ibid.). 

The main thesis is indicated in the fifth 
chapter-heading : ‘ Vedanta in Muslim dress * 
Professor Zaehner submits that : (1) Süfism, а= 
known in its mature monistic phase, reachec 
with Abū Yazid al-Bistámiin the ninth century 
is derived from a source foreign to Islam - 
(2) this foreign source is neither Buddhist no- 
unspecified Indian, as has hitherto often beer. 
strongly suggested, but definitely Vedantic ; 
and (3) there is conclusive evidence for all this. 

The evidence offered in support of this 
theory appears on close examination to Ъз 
highly questionable as regards both method 
and fact. One piece of evidence deserves ou 
special attention; for at first sight it is con- 
clusive and most impressive, and is con- 
sequently bound to be particularly misleading. 
On р. 94 Professor Zaehner proclaims the dis 
covery of the famous phrase of the Chàndogys 
Upanisad (6.8 fE.), tat tvam asi ‘Thou ar 
that’, in the Arabic words of a saying 
attributed to Abi Yazid. The latter is trang 
lated by the author as follows : 

* Once [God] raised me up and placed ms 
before him, and said to me: “ О Abū Yazid, 
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verily my creation longs to see thee”. And 

I said: “ Adorn me with thy unity and 

elothe me in thine I-ness and raise me up 

unto thy oneness, 80 that when thy creatures 
see me, they may say: We have seen thee 

(i.e. God) and thou art that". Yet I (Abū 

Yazid) will not be there at all.’ 

The author then proceeds to argue: ‘ Here 
there is one phrase—Thou art that—that is 
wholly unintelligible in the context... .The 
pronoun “ that" (dhàka), of course is never 
used in Arabic to mean “ God”. If a pronoun 
is used, it is always huwa, “he”....The 
pronoun “that” (dat), however, is regularly 
used in Sanskrit as a synonym for Brahman... 
the phrase takiinu anta dhaka is, in fact, a 
literal translation of the famous phrase of the 
Chandogya Upanisad, tat tvam asi, “ Thou art 
that", which forms the concluding phrase to 
this most famous of all mahavakyani or “ great 
utterances " of the Upanisads.’ 

Actually the entire exposition amounts to an 
improbable solution of a non-existent difficulty, 
for it is due to the author's own misreading of 
the perfectly straightforward Arabic text: 
. . . Аана idha тейт halquka qalà ra'aynaka 
fatakünu anta dhàka, wala akiinu ana hunàka. 
The pronoun dhàka ‘ that’ here does not refer 
directly to God, but only by implication from 
the context. Here the pronoun dhàka points in 
a general way to the preceding sentence 
ra'aynàka : ‘It will be you that they will have 
seen ’. Hence Arberry (Revelation and reason 
in Islam, London, 1956, 95), for instance, 
naturally and correctly translates: °“... so 
that when thy creatures see me, they may say, 
We have seen thee, and Thon wilt be that and 
I shall not be there’. Nicholson’s translation, 
which is vehemently attacked by the author, is 
equally exact and impeccable, though harm- 
lessly less literal: ‘...so that when Thy 
creatures behold me, they may say that they 
behold Thee, and that only Thou mayst be 
there, not I’. In fact длака ‘ that’ rather than 
huwa ‘he’ is the only appropriate and 
intelligible pronoun m such context, and its 
usage is no more blasphemous than the English 
‘ that ’ in the corresponding translation. There- 
fore it cannot be maintained that ‘ “ Thou art 
that ” 1s meaningless unless one is familiar with 
the Chandogya Upanisad ' (p. 97). 

Despite the author's knowledge of both the 
Arabie and Sanskrit languages, there are also 
arbitrary mistranslations from Sanskrit, where 
his own interpretation obscures the force of the 
original. An example is Bhagavad-gita 6.5-6, 
where the term àtman is-used throughout with 
characteristic flavour:  wddhared dtmandat- 
татат. natmanam avasidayet: atmaiva hy 
Gtmano bandhur atmaiva ripur atmanah, 
bandhur atmatmanas tasya yenalmaivatmana 
jitah; anatmanas tw śatrutve vartetàtmaiva 
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gatruvat. This Edgerton most properly trans- 
lates: ‘One should lift up the self by the 
self, / And should not let the self down ; / For 
the self is the self’s only friend, / And the self 
is the self’s only enemy. / The self is a friend 
to that self / By which self the very self is 
subdued ; / But to him that does not possess 
the self, in enmity / Will abide his very self, 
like an enemy’. But the author, flagrantly 
rejecting this as well as all other standard 
translations as being ‘meaningless’ (p. 57), 
translates айтат variously as ‘ spirit ’, ‘ animal 
soul’ and the reflexive pronoun : 

‘(A man] should uplift himself by his 
spirit: he should not degrade himself. 
Spirit is man’s friend, the animal soul his 
enemy. Spirit is the friend of him who has 
himself conquered the animal soul; but as 
an enemy would spirit behave to him who is 
spiritless * (p. 58). 

This new rendering misconstrues the inten- 
tion of the original. Moreover, it disregards the 
use of the emphatic particle eva, which gives 
the force of ‘ the self alone (and no one else) ’. 
In fact, a parallel to the above two verses— 
both ав to content and to the use of adtman— 
occurs in the Dhammapada (379-80), where 
atta could scarcely refer to either an ‘ animal 
soul’ or a ‘spirit’; for that would have 
contradicted the prevalent and most funda- 
mental Buddhist doctrine of anatia, ° not-self’ 
or ‘ the non-reality of the self’. On the other 
hand, the ideal of self-reliance is extremely 
common throughout the Pali Canon. In reading 
Vedanta into the above verses of the Bhagavad- 
gita, the author appears to have outdone even 
Sankara himself. For the latter would seem to 
support Edgerton’s translation, in his com- 
mentary: ‘...because (except one’s self) 
nobody else whosoever (anyak kaScid) can be a 
friend (assisting) in the matter of liberation 
from the cycle of existence. Accordingly, even 
a (so-called) friend is detrimental to liberation, 
since he becomes an object of affection, which 
constitutes a bondage. Hence the exclusive 
specification (avadhāraņa)—“ the self alone 
(eva) is one’s friend "—3s apposite ’. Evidently, 
the contradictions discovered by Professor 
Zaehner in Hill and Edgerton were un- 
necessarily created by his own self. 

Since the author appears to be quite at 
home with the Arabic tradition, his disregard 
for those elements in it which might undermine 
his argument is all the more surprising. This 
becomes very noticeable in his next proof of 
Vedantic influence, which is elicited from 
another saying of Abii Yazid : 

* * As soon as I reached [God's] unity " 
(he says), “ I became a bird whose body was 
of oneness and whose wings were of ever- 
lastingness, and I went on flying in the 
atmosphere of relativity for ten years until 
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I entered into an atmosphere & hundred 

million times as large ; and I went on flying 

until I reached the expanse of eternity and 

in it I saw the tree of oneness ” . . . ° (p. 95). 
‘This tree’, states the author, ‘seems to be 
none other than the cosmic tree of the Katha 
Upanisad and the Bhagavad-Gità'. And he 
continues: ‘ This is already striking, but there 
is more to it than this, for the selfsame tree 
appears in the Mundaka and Svetiévatara 
Upansads...: “Two birds, closely linked 
companions, cling to the same tree. One of 
them eats its sweet fruit, while the other looks 
on without eating. On the same tree a 
person, sunken and deluded, grieves at his 
impotence...” ’, etc. At this point one 
cannot help wondering : Is all this far-fetched 
speculation really necessary, since the very 
description of Abü Yazid’s vision is prevalent 
in his own Islamic tradition ? The motif of the 
heavenly tree and that of the soul-bird are not 
unknown to Arabic literature, and indeed to 
the Qur'àn itself (xiv, 29; xxvn, 14). Popular 
Islamic eschatological views provide for the 
posthumous survival in Paradise of the souls 
of the pious as embodied in birds perehing on 
the trees of Paradise, until God causes their 
resurrection and unites them anew with the 
bodies which they previously inhabited during 
their earthly existence. Not only is this 
mythology reflected in the Qur'an, which at 
least must have been more accessible to Abü 
Жаша than the Upanisads, but it is traceable 
to pre-Islamic Arabic popular beliefs, which 
concerved of the departing soul of the dead as 
an owl hovering over the corpse and crying 
for vengeance. (For references and a detailed 
discussion see J. Goldziher, ‘ Der Seelenvogel 
im islamischen Volksglauben ’, Globus, гхххш, 
19, 1903, 301-4.) 

Interesting and illuminating as parallels may 
be in themselves, they cannot constitute con- 
clusive proofs of direct borrowing as long as the 
possibilities of independent origination and 
accidental similarity cannot be excluded. 
Caution is particularly called for where similar, 
if not identical, experiences are concerned. 
Thus, for instance, there is no need to suspect 
borrowing when similar metaphors occur in 
love poems belonging to unrelated literatures. 

Besides being superficial, some of the 
parallelisms discussed by the author would 
seem to contradict his own thesis that Abi 
Yazid’s Süfism is nothing but Vedanta; for 
they appear to suggest unspecified Indian 
influence rather than Vedantic. Thus, fand, 
* annihilation (of the ego) ’ is more reminiscent 
of nirvana, * extinction ’—which is Buddhist as 
well as Hindu—than of moksa, ° release’. The 
same applies to some of the similes used by 
Abi Yazid, as for instance, that of the rivers 
that merge into the sea which occurs in 
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Buddhist as well as in Upanisadic literature. 
This is more in keeping with the view defended 
by Nicholson more than half a century ago, 
that Süfism could at least partly have been 
influenced by Buddhism. 

The scene for Professor Zaehner’s evidence 
is set by an a priori argument: ‘... strictly 
monotheistic religions do not naturally lend 
themselves to mysticism ’ (p. 2). Overwhelmed 
by the dogmatic contrast between Süfism in its 
final form and strict orthodoxy, the author, 
like the early students of Süfism, rushes to the 
conclusion that the origin of the former ought 
to be explained as a wholesale borrowing from 
a foreign culture. 

Оп account of the pattern commonly revealed 
in the process of origination and development 
of religious movements, а case may be made 
for a contrary hypothesis—that mystical and 
devotional movements, in any given culture, 
essentially consist in a deepening of individual 
religious experience through introversion. The 
co-existence of this phenomenon with institu- 
tionalized orthodoxy is only natural, and 
appears to be inherent in the religious mtuation 
as such. If Indian mysticism had an impact on 
the development of Süfism, this would most 
probably have consisted in a challenge as a 
result of which latent elements in Süfism were 
brought to the foreground. An analogy might 
be taken from the impact of Islim on the 
Hindu medieval hymnodists or the impact of 
Christian monotheism and ethics on modern 
Hinduism. Furthermore, even if it could be 
established that Indian elements were absorbed 
and adapted by Süfism, still the ugnificant fact 
would not be the migration of those elements, 
but the particular range of elements selected 
and the susceptibility of the receiving culture. 
Therefore a wholesale borrowing in the crude 
sense, as suggested by the chapter-title 
* Vedanta in Mushm dress’, far from being 
either a proved fact or a necessary hypothesis, 
appears to be exceedingly improbable. 

The present book may be regarded to some 
extent as a comparative study in an additional 
sense. A comparison is occasionally made 
between religious and psychological categories, 
for example between yoga and tawhid and 
Jung’s ‘integration of the individual’, and 
between the alternation of gabd ‘ constriction ’ 
and bast ‘ expansion’ of Süfi psychology and 
that of the intense depression and the extreme 
elation of manic-depressive psychosis. Illumi- 
nating as these comparisons are, they may 
invite criticism when carried to the extent of 
identification of the respective referents, and 
reducing the discussion to the level of psycho- 
pathological diagnosis. 

Although its main conclusions cannot be 
accepted, this work is marked by profound 
erudition and its style is lucid and fluent. It is 
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equipped with a convenient apparatus of 
annotation, useful appendixes, and a thorough 
index. Apart from a few errors in transliteration 
the book is admirably produced. 


T. GELBLUM 


U. N. Guosmarn: A history of Indian 
political ideas : the ancient period and 
the period of transition to the middle 
ages, xxiii, 589 pp. Bombay, London, 
ete. : Oxford University Press, [Indian 
Branch,] 1959. 52s. 6d. 


In 1923 Dr. Ghoshal published a compara- 
tively brief History of Indian political theories, 
which was reprinted in an enlarged form in 
1927, This was superior in many respects to its 
most serious rival, the somewhat longer 
Theory of government in ancient India of 
Dr. Beni Prasad. Both works, however, have 
been out of print for many years, and a new 
study of the subject has long been a desidera- 
tum. Dr. Ghoshal has met the need by revising 
his former work and expanding it to more than 
four times its original length. It must be 
judged therefore as a new work, rather than as 
a re-edition of an older one. 

The author seems to have ransacked almost 
the whole of ancient Indian literature for his 
material, not ignoring significant passages in 
literary and religious texts which seem to have 
no connexion with politics or statecraft. The 
30 chapters of this comprehensive survey are 
grouped in seven parts. Part 1, a general 
introduction, leads to ‘The ancient period, 
с. 1500-600 в.с.?, discussing ideas on polity in 
the Vedas and Brahmauas. The third part, 
covering the period c. 600-325 в.с., considers 
the Stra literature and the Pali canon. The 
fourth, c. 325 m.0.—A.D. 320, treats of the 
Kautiliya Arthasastra (which is accepted as an 
authentic Mauryan text), the Mahabharata 
(the Santi-parvan of which certainly applies 
rather to this period than to an earlier one), 
the Ramayana. the Smrtis of Manu and 
Yajiiavalkya, and certain other texts, in- 
cluding the anthologies and ‘epics’ of early 
Tamil. Part v is entitled ‘ The ancient period, 
с. A.D. 320-800 °; the sixth deals with ‘ The 
transition to the middle ages, c. 800-1200’; 
while the last is & general summary and 
conolusion. Disciples of Marx or Toynbee may 
well find fault with Dr. Ghoshal’s periodization 
and the terminology which he uses for it, but 
in a work of this kind the question of termin- 
ology and periodization is perhaps a minor one. 
We may argue indefinitely about whether the 
medieval period began in India with the Guptas, 
with Harsa, with the Gurjara-pratihüras, or 
with Muhammad bin Sam; our answers will 
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depend upon our definitions of ' medieval’, 
‘feudalism’, and kindred terms; and our 
conclusions will not affect the facts of Indian 
history, though they may affect our interpreta- 
tion of them. Dr. Ghoshal is а historian of the 
older school, who attempts to discover the 
facts and to allow them to speak for themselves 
with the minimum of interpretation, and his 
choice of terminology in no way affects his 
approach to his sources. Though 1t seems that 
he will not allow the medieval period to 
commence in India until the coming of the 
Muslims, he apparently finds Hindu political 
ideas closer to those of medieval Europe than 
to those of the classical world, and draws many 
parallels between the polities of the two 
civilizations ; moreover he has made very good 
use of the monumental Medieval political 
theory of A. J. and R. W. Carlyle, whose work 
he generously acknowledges as his model in the 
preface. 

In the treatment of his theme Dr. Ghoshal 
prefers to emphasize first principles. Much of 
the thought of ancient Indian political theorists 
was concerned with severely practical ques- 
tions, such as the ideal number of members of 
the king’s privy council; other problems 
considered were rather academic, such as 
whether a propensity to drink or one to 
gambling was the more dangerous vice. in 
a king. Lengthy discussions on fundamentals 
are hardly to be found in our sources. Yet 
Dr. Ghoshal fills nearly 600 closely printed 
pages with an exposition of the basic ideas of 
pre-Muslim India on such topics as the aims 
and. purposes of government and society. He 
has shown conclusively that, despite the 
absence of theoretical treatises, there was rich 
and varied thought on such problems. It can, 
however, only be reconstructed from bmef 
sections in texts primarily devoted to other 
matters, or inferred from writings on practical 
politics. There are no ancient Indian texts 
whatever on political philosophy proper, as 
distinct from statecraft. We may speculate on 
why the Indian mind, so attracted by philo- 
sophical discussion, did not produce works on 
political philosophy comparable to those of 
ancient Greece or China. Dr. Ghoshal himself 
cannot answer this question, though in his 
introduction he vigorously combats the old 
idea, now rarely taken very seriously, that 
ancient Indian thought was so preoccupied 
with the things of the spirit that it had no time 
for mundane questions. 

Rarely if ever is Dr. Ghoshal guilty of the 
Indian historian’s endemic vice of imposing 
present-day concepts upon his country’s past. 
He may perhaps be forgiven for finding the 
idea of the Welfare State in ancient India 
(p. 57) ; this concept plays so important a part 
in contemporary Indian political thinking that 
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every student of ancient history is tempted to 
search for it in his sources; Dr. Ghoshal finds 
it, to his own satisfaction, in the frequent 
injunctions of the Smrtis that the good king 
should allow no one in his kingdom to suffer 
hunger, and we must admit that early Indian 
thought came closer to the concept of the 
Welfare State than to the many other modern 
concepts which some have tried to foist upon 
it. The reader is spared the glaring ana- 
chronisms of certain other authorities, who 
have claimed to find cabinets, ministerial 
portfolios, constitutions, and upper and lower 
houses in ancient India. In fact Dr. Ghoshal’s 
treatment is throughout scholarly, and his 
book mainly consists of a careful and objective 
survey of the sources, period by period, with 
a minimum of value judgments or imaginative 
interpretation. As far as possible the material 
speaks for itself, and the author’s general 
interpretations are reserved for the final 
chapter, while criticisms of other scholars, 
brief and polite, but firm and to the point, are 
given in footnotes, inconveniently relegated to 
the end of each chapter. 

Dr. Ghoshal’s reading of his material is often 
original in its approach; and commendably 
free from prejudice. Thus, against the view of 
the late Professor A. S. Altekar, who minimized 
the importance of the doctrine of royal 
divinity, he shows that the idea of the divine 
king was always important, and existed even 
in Vedic times (pp. 24 ff.). He criticizes those 
scholars who have found doctrines of the moral 
justification of revolt in vague warnings to 
kings that they will lose their thrones if they 
govern unjustly (p. 187). On the vexed question 
of the ownership of the soil his views are 
substantially those which he put forward many 
years ago when, controverting Jayaswal, he 
maintained that there was a difference of view 
as between the Mimüms& commentators and 
the major Smrtis (The beginnings of Indian 
historiography and other essays, pp. 158-66). 
Later he revised his interpretation of the data 
in favour of one closer to that most popular in 

_ India nowadays, that the ownership of 
individual families was virtually absolute (The 
agrarian system in ancient India, pp. 81—103). 
In the present work, however, he has reverted 
to his former eminently sensible interpretation 
(pp. 321, 324). 

Some doubts will be raised by Dr. Ghoshal’s 
chronology of his sources, which is perhaps not 
always sufficiently considered. According to 
his chronological scheme (pp. xxi-xxii) the 
Vedic Samhitas and Brahmanas were all com- 
posed between 1500 and 1000 в.с., which is 
almost impossible if the Harappa Culture 
survived until the sixteenth century B.C., as 
archaeologists now generally believe. 1000- 
800 в.с. seems two or three centuries too early 
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for the principal Upanisads, especially for 
the verse Upanisads such as the Katha and 
the Swetáévatara. Dharmasiitras may have 
been composed between 600 and 300 в.с., but 
the surviving ones give evidence of much later 
editing, and are doubtfully applicable to so 
early a period. Of the Pali canon some impor- 
tant material seems appreciably later than 
300 B.C., notably the Cakkavatti-sithanada 
Sutta, which may well contain a garbled re- 
collection of Asoka. Many of the Tamil classics. 
were written long after A.D. 300 if the earliest 
stratum, the ' Eight anthologies’, belongs to 
the first and second centuries A.D., as seems to 
be the case from the references to the Roman 
trade and other indications. 

Dr. Ghoshal’s concluding chapter is in many 
ways the most interesting, for here he draws 
the threads of his material together, and makes. 
valuable comparisons with the political 
thought of other ancient and medieval 
civilizations. He finds the keynote of ancient 
Indian polity in the concept of dharma, which 
the king was morally obliged to maintain. He 
does not neglect or minimize the existence of 
doctrines of contract and of the right of revolt 
against an oppressive king, but in their more 
extreme form such ideas of popular sovereignty 
are ‘merely isolated statements having little 
or no bearing upon the general trend of... 
ancient political thought’ (p. 537) Не 
concludes that the doctrine of the divinity of 
the king, though widespread, may not have 
been as significant as in some other civiliza- 
tions. We would suggest that this was due 
largely to the Indian concept of divinity itself, 
80 different from that of the West. The ancient 
Indian constantly rubbed shoulders with 
divinity, and therefore took it less seriously 
than one would expect. The concept of danda. 
was not equivalent to the idea of sovereignty 
in European political thought, since it did not 
imply conscious legislative authority; the 
doctrine that the king's executive edict had the 
force of law, though attested in ancient India, 
was never really influential, because ‘it was 
hedged around from the first with the limita- 
tions imposed by the fundamental Smrti 
principles of the supremacy of the law of the 
social order and the rule of the State law’ 
(p. 548). The view, still often to be met, that 
ancient Indian political thought was concerned 
almost entirely with the duties of ruler and 
subject, and not with their rights, is contro- 
verted with good reason (pp. 650-2,567). 
Dr. Ghoshal shows that the Indian concept of 
the State was not as thoroughly developed as 
that of the West (p. 552), despite the views of 
Professors Altekar and D. R. Bhandarkar 
(p. 567). These are but a few of the judicions 
conclusions to be found in the author's final 
review of his subjeot. 
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The book makes few concessions to the 
general reader, though the English is lucid and 
correct, if perhaps a little heavy. It will form 
obligatory, if not very popular, reading for 
all university students taking ancient Indian 
history, and will be read throughout the world 
by students of the history of political thought, 
for it contains the quintessence of forty years 
of research which its venerable author has 
devoted to the study of ancient Indian political 
thought and institutions, and it is definitely 
the most scholarly and comprehensive work 
on the subject ever to have been written. It is 
probably also the finest single-handed work of 
detailed historical scholarship to have appeared 
in India since independence. 

A. L. BASHAM 


CHANDRIKA SINGE Urasax: The history 
and palaeography of Mauryan Brahma 
script. xiii, 345 pp. Nalanda (Patna) : 
Nava Nalanda Mahavihara, 1960. 


This book gives an extremely detailed 
discussion of the script of Asoka’s inscriptions 
and of a few other inscriptions belonging to 
approximately the same period. In fact, these 
insorrptions, well over 100 in number, lend 
themselves well to a detailed study. After 
a short introduction and a chapter on the origin 
and decipherment of Brahmi the author 
proceeds to a discussion of the precise forms 
of each of the letters, vowel marks, conjuncts, 
ciphers, and punctuation marks. In the next 
chapter he reviews all the inscriptions indi- 
vidually. After a brief conclusion there follow 
no less than 44 appendixes in which the forms 
of each of the individual aksaras, vowel marks, 
eto., are enumerated with complete references 
to all their occurrences. 

The forms of the akgaras are therefore dealt 
with three times, so that it is obvious that 
a considerable part of the book is repetitive. 
In addition, the long lists of occurrences of all 
forms of each aksara include much irrelevant 
information. Thus, the 664 examples of 
a certain form for the sa are all listed; since 
this form is far more common than all the 
others combined the designation ‘ passim (664 
times) ’ would have saved pages of expensive 
print. The book could thus have been reduced 
to half its present length with considerable 
advantage for the reader. All the numerous 
examples have been drawn by hand. This has 
been done with great skill: the drawings are, 
on the whole, precise. It 18, however, inevitable 
that some subjective elements should creep in. 
A typical example is that of the most frequently 


found form of the sa, given as d Almost 
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everywhere, however, the form is , with 


the stroke to the left starting considerably 
lower than indicated in the drawing. The dot 
at the lower end of the kha is exaggerated in 
the drawings. In such a detailed study it is 
regrettable that no mechanical reproduction 
has been used. 

One of the interesting results of this study 
is that 16 makes it clear that for every aksara 
there exists a varying number of more or less 
different forms. Some occur in few forms, 
e.g. та, 2 forms (in 15 occurrences); ña, 3 (in 
16); jha, 4 (in 35); cha, 4 (in 121); gha, 3 
(in 41) ; o, 4 (in 19) ; e, 4 (in 78) ; i, 4 (in 130). 
At the other end one finds à with no less than 
28 forms in 231 occurrences; ma, 15 (in more 
than 300); Aa, ll (in 515); ja, 18 (in 352); 
etc. The author nowhere tries to give a 
thorough explanation of these striking differ- 
ences. Occasionally, however, he offers 
suggestions. For gha, e.g., it is noted (p. 61) : 
‘The letter occurs very sporadically in the 
text, and so we do not find many variants of 
it’. If thus is the complete explanation, why 
then do we find no less than 10 variante for sa, 
which occurs hardly more frequently than gka 
(52 times) ? On the other hand, there occur only 
four variants of pa, one of the most frequent 
akgaras. The question concerning the frequency 
of variants is obviously more complicated. It 
depends also upon the form of the aksaras : the 
more complieated the form of the letter, the 
more possibilities of variants there are. This 
explains why such a great number is found 
for the initial à, whereas the simple form of 
pa excludes a great number of variants. 

Another kind of over-simplification is found 
in the casual remark about dha. On p. 75 it is 
stated that ‘since its occurrence in the litera- 
ture is comparatively rare, it has undergone 
very little change during later centuries '. That 
this cannot be the correct explanation appears 
from the fact that also some of the most 
common &ksaras, such as pa and sa, have 
undergone little change, whereas ña, less than 
half as frequent as dha, has become completely 
unrecognizable. Full discussion of the factors 
that produce change in the form of the letters 
obviously fell outside the scope of this work 
but superficial statements such as that quoted 
&bove should have been omitted. 

It is curious that the author seems un- 
acquainted with modern studies about soript 
such as those dealing with Greek and Latin 
palaeography and with the functional aspeots 
of writing. Each alphabet forms a system, 
implying that only a limited number ofelements 
is used but in such a way that all signs are 
clearly different. This definition clearly 
applies to ASokan Brahmi where, for instance, 
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pa, pha, sa, sa, and ha may all be considered to 
include the form of the pa with or without 
an additional element. As a consequence one 
expects to find for pha, sa, sa, and ha similar 
variants as for pa, plus those due to differences 
in the form and the mode of attachment of the 
additional elements. The absolute frequency of 
an aksara is relevant only in so far as it 
determines whether all possible variants are 
likely to be found. Ав to these, it would be 
interesting to know whether some variants are 
due to the type of stone used. On the basis of 
analogies elsewhere it may be supposed that 
straight and angular types of script would 
prevail in the case of hard stone, whereas one 
would expect round and cursive types in 
softer stone. This point is not even considered 
in the book. 

From all the variants the author concludes 
to a ‘standard form’ of each aksara: ' The 
shape which is most frequent has to be regarded 
as the standard and the other forms should be 
attributed to other factors ' (p. 29). There are, 


however, quite a few cases where two forms of - 


the same aksara are of the same order of 
frequency, such as ya Nos. 1 and 6, ta Nos. 1 
and 2, a Nos. 1 and 4, etc. In all such cases it 
seems arbitrary to reward the title to either 
form. It makes one doubt whether there is 
indeed one definite standard form; each 
aksara seems to have a certain range withm 
which it ean move. 

When dealing with each separate aksara the 
author always mentions General Cunningham’s 
conjectures about its origin, and always with 
the stereotyped remark that these conjectures 
are completely arbitrary. It is easy to criticize 
the work of great scholars of about a century 
ago and gives the author little credit. The 
general remarks on p. 12 would have- been 
sufficient. 

Professor Upasak has nothing new to give 
&bout the origin of Bráhmi. In the present 
state of our knowledge we may agree that 
Brahmi may have begun as a mercantile 
alphabet ‘based either on vague memories of 
Harappa script or derived from contact with 
Semitic traders, or both. There is no doubt 
that it was perfected by the grammarians. 
In ch. ii the author tries to distinguish between 
basic or primary letters and evolved or 
secondary letters. Some of the examples are 
convincing (e.g. pha derived from pa, cha from 
са), many others not. If indeed Brahmi 
developed as suggested by Professor Upasak— 
which seems likely on general considerations— 
it must be concluded that the addition of the 
‘secondary ’ letters took place in a period very 
long before Абока. In the intervening period 
the form of the added letters evolved so much 
that the principles involved must remain 
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obscure as long as no pre-Agokan Brühmi haa 
come to light. 

For & book of this length the conclusions ars 
few and occupy less than two pages (p. 192 f.2 
The most significant point, which the author 
has made clear beyond any reasonable doubz 
is that there existed no regional influence rx 
Asokan Br&hmi. This is interesting, and 
suggests that Agoka’s scribes were all trained 
in the centre of his kingdom from whence ther” 
were sent out to all parts of India to engravs 
the edicts—which in some cases, at least, wera 
adapted to local dialects. 

The value of Professor Upasak’s book is noz, 
however, limited to this conclusion. In spits 
of all the objections raised against it this 3 
a valuable contribution to Indian palaec- 
graphy, a field that has been very mum 
neglected since the days of Bühler, Vogel, and 
Kielhorn. Similar work could be profitably 
undertaken for other periods, e.g. for the Gupta 
inscriptions, but then, preferably, with mor 
modern methods. We wish the author every 
success in his future research. 


J. G. DE CASPARIS 


8. G. TuzPULE (ed.): An Old 77 
reader. (Linguistic Society of India.) 
xvi, 264 pp. Poona: Venus Prake- 
Shana, 1960. Rs. 20. 


Professor Tulpule has produced a tantalizing 
work. A good reader containing selected tex-s 
from any period would be of immense value xn 
all the modern Indian languages, to the native 
speaker as well as to the foreign student. =n 
Marathi the early, fourteenth-century, sta.e 
of the language, which is that covered by tLe 
term ‘Old Marathi’ here, is of particular 
importance from all points of view. It is the 
language in which was written the J7iane$vazi, 
still considered the greatest work of Maratai 
literature and occupying a position п 
Maharashtrian thought and culture which 8 
comparable to that of the Divina commeosa 
in Italian. 

In conception the present work is excellert. 
There is an important introduction of 81 rp. 
summarizing the main characteristics Df 
fourteenth-century Marathi; this is in fest 
a useful précis for the non-Marathi spealzer 
of the author’s earlier work, Yadavakàliaa 
Marathi bhàsà (Bombay, 1942). At the end of 
the reader there is a complete glossazy, 
occupying 76 рр. and containing every werd 
that appears in the texts with a reference to ts 
first occurrence. There are historical aad 
bibliographical notes on each passage—27 pp. 
It is therefore all the more disappointing tkat 
this apparatus refers to a mere 71 pp. of texts, 
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of which more than half consist of linguistic 
notes and translations into Enghsh. 

The texts themselves, 34 short passages in 
all have been well selected. They include 
early inscriptions and passages of both prose 
and verse. It might perhaps have been pointed 
out more strongly that in fact this is the only 
period of Marathi writing before the nineteenth 
century in which any body of literary prose 
existed, and that the credit for this hes almost 
entirely with writers of the Mahdnubhiiva sect 
who provide 12 out of the 14 prose extracts as 
well as 8 out of 14 verse passages. The value of 
the Mahanubhavic texts is, of course, that 
having been préserved in cipher they have 
resisted scribal modernization to a degree rare 
in the history of Indian manuscript works. 
Other early texts, such as Rajvade's Jidnesvart 
&nd to an even greater extent the recently 
published Jotisaratnamala of excerpt О, are 
partly reconstructed, sometimes from quite 
modern versions. 

Professor Tulpule is a specialis on the 
Marathi of this early period and it would be 
rash for the present reviewer to challenge him 
on the matter of the hnguistio introduction. 
Nevertheless it is hard to believe that at any 
stage of the language there was a complete 
duplicate series of affricates, palato-alveolar 
and dento-alveolar, in place of the original 
Sanskrit palatal plosives. This is undoubtedly 
the implication of the list given on p. 29. 
Indeed ıt is far from clear that the modern 
practice in the realization of the c-varga, which 
has yet to be stated satisfactorily, is any guide 
at all to the pronunciation of the fourteenth 
century (p. 30, para. 23). Also the author's use 
of such terms as ‘ natural? and ‘ unnatural’ 
in relation to phonetic systems (p. 10) is 
somewhat dubious, particularly when one 
suspects that ‘natural’ means ‘similar to 
Sanskrit’ and vice versa. Indeed the whole 
description of OM morphology as well as 
phonology (syntax is not touched upon) suffers 
from з tacit acceptance of Sanskrit as a base 
datum, so that ‘etymology’ is constantly 
interfering with and complicating the setting 
out of OM forms ; cf. p. 68-9, where the classifi- 
eation of Marathi verbal stems according to 
their Sanskrit origins is quite irrelevant to an 
understanding of the way they work in OM. 
However it is not fair to reproach Professor 
Tulpule with this ‘historical grammar’ 
approach to language, for it is still an almost 
unquestioned discipline throughout India. 
And since it is still true that most foreign 
students of Old Marathi will be coming to the 
language from Sanskrit, they also may be 
expected to share these basic assumptions. 

In the notes, which provide a hterary and 
historical context for the texts, there are again 
several points that could be disputed. It would 
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be surprising if there were not, in view of the 
very tentative dating and the defective manu- 
script tradition of many of the works from 
which the texts are drawn. Such details, 
however, are of small importance when set 
against the value, to Western students 
particularly, of this short conspectus of early 
Marathi literature. Professor Tulpule is to be 
congratulated on the adequacy of his biblio- 
graphical references. It is a pity though that. 
no source should have been given for the 
excerpt from Martiprakasa (р. 174—5), an un- 
published poem about which there are already 
enough unanswered questions (cf. BSOAS, 
,تسعد‎ 3, 1960, p. 487, No. 182). 

The exhaustive glossary is a most excellent 
feature of the reader and has obviously been. 
drawn up with great care and thoroughness, 
but of the English translations it is difficult 
to believe that they are due to the same pains- 
taking scholarship that produced the remainder 
of the book. Not only is the English excessively 
quaint throughout, but in places it introduces 
mistranslations of words that appear correctly 
in the glossary. For instance: ‘the rod of 
Salivahana’ (p. 187, 1. 6) where sàlivana is 
correctly given as ‘ rice field’ on p. 254; ‘ the 
Epistle of Cupid * for janmapatrika manmathàci 
(p. 137,1. 2); ‘ the Gardner [sic] ’ (р. 148, 1. 8) 
for vanamali as an epithet of Krsna. It is 
doubly necessary that translations into English 
should be entrusted to really competent 
persons when the only authoritative bilingual 
dictionary is now more than & century out of 
date. А phrase obviously chosen with care, 
such as ‘a token of forté (p. 127, n. 2), is 
quite incomprehensible until one goes back to 
Molesworth for the original Marathi. 

The typography and the paper of this reader 
are excellent; an important consideration for 
a book that will be pored over and annotated 
by many students. In layout it 1s less ad- 
mirable, and in any future edition it would be 
preferable to distribute text and translation on 
facing pages with the notes beneath. With the 
present consecutive arrangement it 1s some- 
times necessary to keep a finger on three places 
at once. 

In spite of these blemishes An Old Marathi 
reader will be a valuable textbook for a difficult 
stage of the Marathi language. With more 
and longer texts and thoroughly revised trans- 
lations its value would be increased tenfold. 


I. M. P. RAESIDE 


B. RiwrCHEN: Les matériaux pour 
l'étude du chamanisme mongol. Ir. 
Textes chamanistes bowriates. (Asia- 
tische Forschungen, Bd. 8.) ix, 156 pp. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1961. 
DM. 20. 
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° This second volume of Professor Rintchen’s 
shamanist texts contains 38 prayers from the 
northern Buriats, and 18 from the southern 
Buriats. They are reproduced in & transcrip- 
tion which betrays their oral origin, and form 
а collection of immense potential value, but 
which unfortunately cannot at present be 
turned to much practical account by those 
students of religion and folk-lore who will be 
most interested in them. The prayers are 
presented without one word of explanation or 
commentary apart from the short titles in 
French which are affixed to each item, and 
a classified index which lists all names which 
occur in the texts. There is no indication as to 
when or by whom the texts were assembled 
(though it seems likely that the greater part 
of the work will have been that of Dr. Ceveng 
Zamoearano), and to the extreme difficulty of 
understanding these strange prayers is added 
the further technical difficulty of making out 
the unfamiliar Buriat language, which to all 
but a tiny handful of Western scholars is 
probably even less accessible than would be, 
say, an anthology of Lowland Scots to a 
Mongolian scholar of Enghsh. It would be safe 
to suggest that not five scholars in the Western 
world will be able to profit properly from this 
book as it stands. 

The fault is not that of the compiler or the 
editor, An introduction was apparently 
prepared, but the only copy went astray some- 
how before reaching the editor, and the book 
has been published in its present state faute de 
mieux. Professor Rintchen was kind enough 
to reply to the reviewer's request for some 
information regarding the scope of these 
prayers, and in the absence of any original 
contribution to the subject I reproduce what 
he so kindly told me. 

The northern Buriat prayers originate from 
the region of Irkutsk and contain three sorts 
of invocation to the shamanist spirits. These 
are: (i) biography of the spirits chanted by 
the shamans while in a state of trance; 
(ii) prayers for deliverance from sickness 
addressed by the shamans to the spirits of 
illnesses such as measles and smallpox; 
(ш) prayers to pacify evil spirits and to invoke 
the goodwill of the protective genii. Professor 
Rintchen says that according to shamanist 
beliefs, the knowledge of the biography of the 
spirits of death or of the genii provides the 
shaman with the magical power to invoke and 
command them. Some of the spirits are very 
- terrible and may only be called upon in 
extreme circumstances, when very special 
offerings must be prepared.” Ordinarily people 
are too terrified to pronounce their names. The 
southern Buriat prayers were collected in 
Transbaikalia, in the regions of Ulan Ude and 
Chita, though the last item of all was actually 
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collected in Ulan Bator іп 1958. The content 
of the prayers is similar, and the description. 
of some initiation rites is given. Professor 
Rintchen draws attention to the fact that in 
these prayers the names of Cayadai Qan and 
his queen Cangqulang are mentioned, in the 
forms Zádae biral aba and Ўайхайай xata eži. 

The names in the index of names have been 
grouped according to the shamanist hierarchy 
of gods and spirits. Thus it contains some 
names of bigest, the scribes of the dead in the 
chancellery of Erlig Xan, some olan-names of 
dead shamans, names of Burzat, Tetgeri. 
Хай, Darxat, of the Esege or patriarchs, of the 
Exe, the ancestors and ancestresses of the clan, 
the Егей or spirits of the dead which, after the | 
burial, transform themselves into lords of the 
places, and so on. The topographical index is 
also classified to demonstrate the shamanist 
toponymy. Thus we have baera, the places 
where the spirits dwell, evidently burial places ; 
basa, the places where were put the funerary 
clothes of a defunct shaman and his drum, 
together with images of the ongons or idols of 
the defunct, and where offerings were made ; 
degdelge, places where the rite degdegekü ‘ the 
ascension of the spirit’ was performed at the 
end of the third year after the death of the 
Shaman; 41ке (Mo. Sikir), elevated places, 
hills, and rocks, around the dwelling of the 
spirit of the defunct shaman, where dwell the 
sentinel spirits dikir; ugálga and undaii, 
places where the spirit drinks water and bathes; 
ujalga, places where formerly were tied up 
horses sacrificed to the spimt of the dead 
shaman ; and so on. 

Professor Rintchen remarked to me on the 
difficulty of the text, which contained many 
words which he did not understand, but whose 
meaning he has managed to unravel. It is 
better to have these texts than not to have 
them, but may we hope that Professor 
Rintchen or some other competent scholar will 
annotate, or better still translate, them, so thas 
they may be fully made use of as illustrations 
to what is already known about Burias 
shamanism ? 

C. В. BAWDEN 


B. RINTCOHEN (ed.): Folklore mongol. 
Livre premier. Textes khalkha-mongols 
en transcription. (Asiatische For- 
schungen, Bd. 7.) xv, 150 pp., plate. 
Wiesbaden : Otto Harrassowitz, 1960. 
DM. 28. 


The study of Mongol folk-literature, which 
for long was starved of material, is beginning 
almost to suffer from an embarras de richesses. 
The considerations of policy which led in the 
1930s to the suppression of publications such 
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as Poppes Sbornik mongol'skoi feodalnoi 
literatury, a collection which contained inter 
alia legends about Cinggis Qan and a version 
of the Geser epic, and which prevented other 
collections of popular literature from reaching 
the stage of publication, appear to have been 
so far relaxed that specimens of literature 
collected in those difficult years are now 
permitted to appear, while new efforts are 
being made to record other surviving texts. 
This new course has been perceptible for 
some time in all the territories where the 
Mongol language is spoken. Buriat folk-epics, 
especially the Geser-Qan epic, are being 
systematically explored and studied by the 
Buriat Folklore Research Institute. In China 
“a number of small collections of popular 
literature, together with two volumes of Geser 
Qan episodes, appeared in the years up to 1956, 
since when information on Chinese activity has 
been very hard to come by. So far, little 
enough of the Buriat and Chinese material has 
been seen in Western countries, but it is 
possible to obtain a much clearer picture of the 
programme of editing and publishing which is 
' being put into effect in the Mongolian Republic 
itself, since trade relations and personal contact 
have up to now ensured that a good proportion 
of publications in this field eventually reaches 
us by one way or another. In Mongolia the 
newly constituted Academy of Sciences is 
engaged in issuing both text-editions and 
studies, mainly in its series ‘Corpus Serip- 
torum Mongolorum’, ‘Studia Mongolica ', 
* Studia Folklorica ’, ‘ Studia Ethnographica ', 
and ‘ Xel zoxiol’. So far, six versions of the 
Geser epic have appeared, as well as the 
invaluable chrestomathy of Damdinsuren, and 
of studies the latest reviewer has seen is 
Rinchinsambuu’s monograph on the Mongol 
heroic epic (Mongol ardyn baatarlag tuul’s 
(Studia Folklorica, 1, 7), 1960, 155 pp.) which 
contains the text of three epics. A number of 
small anthologies outside the range of the 
official series has also appeared. At the same 
time, Professor Rintchen, the original editor 
of many of the Academy’s text-editions, is 
bringing out in the Wiesbaden series ‘ Asia- 
tische Forschungen’ a number of volumes 
devoted to collections of shamanist and other 
folk-literature, collected mainly some thirty 
years ago or earlier. The volume under review 
is the second of the series, and the first to be 
devoted to non-shamanist literature. 

In 1927, after returning from Leningrad 
where he had completed his Mongolian studies 
at the Institute of Oriental Languages, 
Professor Rintchen began to collect folk-lore, 
and with the help of a small sum of money put 
at his disposal by the Academy of Letters for 
the payment of informants, he was able to 
spend two years taking down the repertory of 
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his friend the bard (quyurdi) Lubsang. Lubsang 
(born 1885), whose grandfather and great- 
grandfather were bards and soothsayers as well 
аз bone-setters, and whose mother too was a 
musician well known as an improviser, learned 
by heart the long epio Bod? mergen qan from the 
recitations given by his father and grand- 
father. He early acquired the skills of musician 
and bone-setter, and a fortunate event brought 
him to the notice and favour of the Bogdo 
Gegen, the lama-king of Mongolia (died 1924). 
He became combined musician and soothsayer 
(Professor Rintchen's phrase is musicien-devin) 
at the court of the Bogdo Gegen, but managed. 
to make powerful enemies, and had to remove 
himself to Kiakhta when the arrest of the 
Bogdo Gegen left him without proteotion. By 
1922 he was working there as a stoker in the 
elementary school, where Professor Rintchen 
first made his acquaintance. Together they 
organized a small theatrical circle, and used to 
improvise plays based on old Chinese romances, 
using for costumes articles from the old temple 
of Geser Qan in Kiakhta as well as spoils from 
the recently concluded wars. By 1927 Lubsang 
had returned to the capital, Ulan Bator, but in 
1929, by which time fortunately Professor 
Rintchen had exhausted his repertory, the 
government forbade the continued singing of 
epic tales in the market places as an illicit 
continuation of feudal traditions. Professor 
Rintchen then recommended him to Professor 
Baradin, director of the Buriat Committee of 
Sciences at Verkhneudinsk. Later he returned 
from there and worked until 1942 as a musician 
of the orchestra of the military club in Ulan 
Bator. He was proclaimed ‘ Democratic 
Mongol writer’ though until the end of his 
life he remained illiterate. 

The main work in this collection of Lubsang’s 
repertory is the epic Bodi mergen gan which 
occupies 81 of the 113 pages of text, even 
though two-thirds of what Professor Rintchen 
took down were lost during the thurty-odd 
stormy years which separated recital and 
publication. ^ Professor Rintchen himself 
attaches this epic to the genre known as 
bengsen-t, üliger (from Chinese pen-tzu Æ F 
* note-book ' ; this word presents an interesting 
and not isolated example of the addition of an 
unstable n to a noun-stem). This genre 
consists of stories based on, and elaborated from, 
themes taken from Chinese historical romances. 
It is а south Mongolian literary form. Either 
the bards would know Chinese, and would 
retell tales heard from Chinese story-tellers ш 
the towns and villages of south Mongoha, or 
the sensingud (from Chinese hsien sheng FE 
Ж ), the employees of Chinese firms in Mon- 
golia, who knew Mongol, would pass the tales 
on to the Mongols. These would re-develop and 
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change the material as they wished, in order 
to adapt it to their audience. Hence, as 
Professor Rintchen says, the identification of 
the original themes is often a matter of great 
difficulty or impossibility, and he does not 
offer any identification of the epic here re- 
produced. An example of this genre where the 
original is known as a chapter of the famous 
novel Shui-hu-chuan is to be found in 
Damdinsuren’s chrestomathy and in Professor 
Rintchen’s monograph on the genre in Studia 
Mongolica, 1, 19. This example is from the 
recitation of a living exponent of the art, 
Pajai, now employed as a bard at the ‘ Hall of 
Epics ’ (üliger-un tanggim) in Коке Qota. 

Apart from this long epic extract, the 
collection contains several shorter tales and 
poems. Some well-known themes are repre- 
sented. Item ix is a tale about Dalan qudaléi, 
the Múnchhausen of Mongol literature, who is 
known also as Palangsang (= Baldansengge) 
under which name Mostaert records seven 
Ordos tales, and who appears also anony- 
mously as Argat Ovgón ‘ the cunning old man’ 
in recent printed anthologies from both China 
and the Republic of Mongolia. There is 
a Badarči tale, one of а series in which the 
hero 13 & wandering monk, and a version of the 
popular tale Onéin tsagaan botgo ‘ The orphan 
white camel-kid’, a story about the search 
by a young camel for its mother who has been 
given away. Two other versions of this little 
animal story have been printed in Ulan Bator 
in recent years (вее Nyam-Osor, Ondin tsagaan 
botgo, 1958, and Sodnom, Mal aj asuin 
xolbogdoliot ardyn aman zoxiol, 1956) while 
a song on the same subject has been printed 
with music in a collection of songs of the 
“long-song °’ type in 1959. 

In all, 20 items have been reproduced in this 
book in a simplified transcription, differing 
somewhat from that used in Poppe’s collection 
Mongolische Volksdichtung. (The indications on 
p. xiv of the uses to which the grave and acute 
accents are put should be transposed.) The 
value of the book will be enhanced for students 
of popular literature by the printing of 170 
musical themes to which various parts of the 
epic were sung. It is a pleasure to review a book 
of this type, and we may hope that the 
remaining volumes of the series will not be 
long in appearing. 

C. R. BAWDEN 


FERDINAND Р. LESSING (ed): 
AMongolian-English dictionary, com- 
piled by Matta? Haltod, John Gom- 
bojab Hangin, Serge Kassatkin, and 
Ferdinand D. Lessing. xvii, 1217 pp. 
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Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1960. 
(English agents: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. £7 8s.) ` 


It is a pleasure to review the first compre- 
hensive dictionary of Mongol to appear in the 
English language. Professor Lessing’s long- 
awaited work, begun in 1942, introduces itself 
with a short account of Mongol lexicography, 
80 that it is unnecessary to go into the subject 
here and place the book in its context. Let it 
suffice to recall that I. J. Schmidt, the compiler 
over & century and a quarter ago of the first 
useful dictionary and grammar of Mongol, felt 
compelled to confess in the preface to the 
latter that he could not venture to say whether 
any need was satisfled by the appearance of 
his grammar, since he, at least, had never been 
conscious of any publie demand for the 
satisfaction of such a need. No one, I think, 
will quarrel with Professor Lessing’s initial 
remark: ‘In our time... the publication of a 
Mongolian-English Dictionary does not seem 
to need justification '. 

It is noi possible to make up one's mind 
completely about a dictionary except after 
prolonged use and comparison with other 
dictionaries and with texts. In the few weeks 
1 have had this book in my hands I have found 
it useful for reading non-Buddhist texts in the 
older written language, and, through the 
medium of the Cyrillic index (which contains, 
I compute, a maximum of 18,320 entries and 
not the 32,000 claimed by the introduction) for 
reading simple modern texts. It should prove 
especially useful, also, for understanding 
Buddhist material. The work consists of a short 
introduction, a table of the alphabet, a selected 
bibliography, а table of abbreviations 
(unfortunately incomplete: it took some 
thought to unmask H. Hoffmann’s treatise 
Quellen zur Geschichte der tibetischen Bon- 
Religion from beneath the laconic HQ on 
p. 655), nearly 1100 pages of dictionary, a 
Cyrillic index, an index of ambiguous readings, 
a supplement of Buddhist terms and phrases, 
and 20 pages of additions and corrections. 
Examples are plentiful in the main body of the 
work, The typescript from which the book is 
reproduced is clear, though not without errors 
(e.g. p. 1097, col. 1, yaling for daling). 

All this is as it should be, and I hope the 
compilers of the dictionary, the product of 
nearly 20 years’ work, will not misunderstand 
my purpose if 1 devote the rest of this notice 
to criticism. The book was begun in difficult 
years. At the outset, Professor Lessing tells 
us, the source material was limited to the 
dictionary of Cheremisov and Rumyantsev—a 
dictionary in the old script produced in Russia 
& few years before, reflecting the contemporary 
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stage of the language. It is not clear whether 
this means that a copy of Kowalewski was not 
at hand in Berkeley at the time. In the 
following years Mongol studies have ex- 
periencoed an enormous expansion, and our 
own outlook has changed accordingly. From 
being a remote land with a limited classical 
literature Mongolia has revealed itself as the 
home of a vital language and vivid living 
culture. On the other hand, the authorities of 
the People's Republie have completely 
reformed soript and spelling since 1941, 
adopting the Russian alphabet and a semi- 
phonetic orthography. These phases have been 
Teflected in the dictionary as indeed Professor 
Lessing points out. But as a result there is 
apparent в, sense of disunity in the work, as if 
the changing possibilities of the task had 
unsettled the compuers’ view and purpose. 
Older dictionaries have been heavily drawn 
"upon аз source material, with the result 
that obsolete entries translated, say, from 
Kowalewski, take up space which could better 
have been filled with words and phrases from 
living literature. Thus, under- sibayun is listed 
в compound sibayun ongyuca ‘ small boat with 
pointed bow and blunt poop made of three 
boards’. Reference to Kowalewski gives the 
same unconvincing explanation, while further 
reference back to the Chinese ‘ Mirror’ 
dictionaries and to Hauer’s dictionary shows 
this to be an ancient elucidation of sampan 


(= 45 f). But other names of boats given 
in the same chapter of the ‘Mirror’ are not 
included, while for modern times we note the 
omission, for instance, of singyuday ongyota 
‘submarme’, though this occurs in Luv- 
sandendev’s dictionary which figures in the 
selected bibliography. More rigid principles 
of selection would have eradicated such 
inconsistencies, though I fear this 1s a counsel 
of perfection. The source material for this 
work was not all available from the start, and 
what may appear as negative criticism is really 
an indication of the difficulties which beset a 
changing committee of compilers working over 
a period which is evidently going to stand out 
as formative in the history of the Mongol 
language. 

Completeness and precision are the two 
qualities held by Kowalewski to be the marks 
of a good dictionary. The history of this 
dictionary, as outlined in the introduction, 
seems to have prejudiced its completeness, 
Based on older dictionaries, it was extended by 
the use of more modern reference works and 
texts as they became available, with the result 
that it falls far short of completeness in both 
the classical and modern stages of the language. 
Thus not all the names of the sexagenary cycle 
are given. Some are, but with the wrong 
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numerical values given them by Kowalewski 
(1844-49), although the late Kaare Grenbech 
published an almost complete list with the 
correct values six years ago. For example, we 
have bayasqulang, the 26th year, wrongly 
given as the 29th, while mangyus, the 49th, 
though given m Kowalewski, is omitted 
altogether. Another enumeration group 
omitted altogether is that ‘of the so-called 
arban qoyar efelegé, a series of twelve names 
used in astrological texts and hsted ın several 
manuscripts in European libraries as well as 
in the five-language ‘Mirror’. On the other 
hand, though an index of Cyrillic forms has 
been given, the book is not a full dictionary of 
the modern language either. The index lists 
something over 18,000 entries, while 
Luvsandendev's dictionary, now four years 
old, has about 22,000 according to the title- 
page. Even making allowance for the fact 
that Luvsandendev counts causatives, etc., as 
separate items, a quick comparison shows that 
many reasonably common words are absent 
from Professor Lessing’s work. Further, the 
Cyrille index refers only to head-words in the 
body of the dictionary, so that a common word 
such as хааяа ‘ sometimes ’, is not listed, since 
its equivalent in old script is given as an 
example under the heading zaya. 

The transcription cannot escape criticism. 
That the Mongolian republic chooses to adopt 
the Russian script, while the Chinese authori- 
ties, after a brief flirtation with the same 
transcription in 1956-58, are now experi- 
menting with a romanization system, is 
beyond our control, but must the only reason- 
ably complete Mongol-English dictionary be 
published in an unfamiliar transcription and in 
yet another order of the alphabet ? This would 
be reasonable enough if the resultant new 
transcription had, for example, some peda- 
gogical aim, as does GR for Chinese. But what 
reason can justify substituting cz for the 
familiar g, or y for ü, or ø for ó ? If cis to be 
used for б, why z and not j for J—evidently it is 
because j had to be used for y, because y had 
been taken over for u. It may be no more than 
an inconvenience to have to make the necessary 
mental adjustments, but there is the further 
result that the order of words too is unfamiliar. 
If the effect had been to eradicate diacritics 
altogether the changes might have been more 
acceptable, but 4 holds its position, and letters 
Z, رو‎ and k occur. | 

It would have been helpful if sources had 
been indicated more frequently than they are : 
as it is one will still have to refer to Kowalewski 
to ascertain from what context the meaning in 
some entries has been drawn. 

This is a useful addition to the standard 
range of Mongol dictionaries, though it does 
not replace any of them. A companion volume 
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devoted exclusively to the modern language 
would now be a welcome complement, since 
the Cyrillic index is after all only à makeshift. 


O. R. BAWDEN 


Wapa Ser dn W im (ed): Min-shi 
Shokkashi yakuchu E 3 $ f ж 
me ui. The Shih-huo-chih of the 
Ming-shih: translation and notes. 
(Toyó Bunko Publications, Series A, 
No. 40.) 2 vols.: 681 pp.; 683- 
1104, 174, 30, 51, 16 pp., 3 maps. 
Tokyo: Toyo Bunko, 1957. 


This pair of volumes marks a most important 
step forward in the study of economic and 
financial policies under the Ming. It is the 
result of many years of co-operative research 
by e group of scholars in Tokyo University 
who have been working for more than 20 years 
on the translation and annotation of all the 
financial monographs of the Chinese dynastic 
histories. The group began work under the 
great economic historian Kató Shigeshi before 
the War, and since his death in 1946, Professor 
Wada has continued the enterprise. Katd’s 
translations of the monographs from Shih chi, 
Han shu, Chiu T'ang-shu, and Chiu Wu-tai shih 
were published in the late 1940’sin the Iwanami 
Bunko series, but although these were useful 
they were plainly unfinished, and their format 
was not satisfactory. It is very gratifying that 
the more recent and much more important 
work on the Ming period has now been pub- 
lished in a more permanent form. 

The body of the work consists of a readable 
Japanese translation of the text, with copious 

‚апа excellent notes which draw the reader's 
attention to a wide range of parallel material. 
The various sections of the monograph have 
each been assigned to a different scholar, and 
there is à certain amount of overlapping and 
non-uniformity, but the standard of the 
translation is excellent, and the commentary 
forms the best available introduction to Ming 
finance. It would perhaps have helped, 
however, had each section been preceded by & 
short editorial introduction to the topic, since 
the notes are of necessity piecemeal. 

A Chinese text is also given, based on the 
current Chien-lung print with corrections of a 
few misprints. There are useful and accurate 
maps of the canal system, the salt administra- 
tion, and the administrative divisions of Ming 
China. A full index covers all technical terms, 
proper names, book titles, place-names, etc., 
cited either in the text or in the notes. There 
is also an extremely good bibliography of 
secondary writings in Chinese and Japanese 
covering a range of social and economic topics 
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considerably wider than the scope of the 
shih-huo-chih itself. 

In the introduction Professor Wada discusses 
the textual problem of the monograph's 
compilation. Li Chin-hua 2 f$ dE, in his 
standard work on the compilation of the 
Ming-shih* says that it was drafted by Wang 
Yuan E J. It is clear from the context that 


this is a mistake for Wang Yuan FE Jf, 
natural enough since the former was intimately 
connected with Wan Ssu-t'ung #4 Wr [Я] 
who played a large part in the early drafting 
of the history. Professor Wada points out 
that the Ku-chin T'u-shu chi-ch'eng cites a 
draft financial monograph for the Maing 
entitled Hsueh-an lei-kao Ming-shih shih-huo- 
chih $ ME А fa Hg Ht R TY î, ' Hsueh- 
an’ being Wang Yuan’s studio name. This 
must, to have been included in the T‘u-shu 
chi-ch‘eng, have anteceded both the draft 
Ming-shih kao WY ¥ Яб of Wang Hung-hsü 
ТЕ BB Ê and of course the Ming-shih itself. 
It is fuller in content, but less carefully 
arranged than the shih-huo-chih of either of 
these later works. Professor Wada concludes 
that Wang Hung-hsu (who was a notorious 
plagiarist) used Wang Yuan’s draft as a basis 
for this part of the Ming-shih kao because 
Wan Ssu-t‘ung’s $, ЖД [B] draft history of 
the Ming, which he took without acknowledg- 
ment as the basis for most of his work, lacked a 
shih-huo-chih. Wang Hung-hsi’s edited version 
was then further edited and rearranged to form 
the shih-huo-chih translated by Professor Wada 
and his colleagues from the Ming shih. 


D. C. TWITCHETT 


HEINZ FRIESE: Das Dienstleistungs- 
System der Ming-Zeit (1368-1644). 
(Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für 
Natur- und Völkerkunde Ostasiens 
(OAG), Bd. xxxva.) [iv], 163 pp. 
Hamburg: Gesellschaft fur Natur- 
und Völkerkunde Ostasiens e.V.; 
Wiesbaden: Kommissionsverlag Otto 
Harrassowitz ; etc., 1959. DM. 21.60. 


The history of financial administration 
during the Ming is immensely complicated, 
since the multiplicity of sources makes it 
possible to examine in detail the implementa- 
tion of policy 1n the provinces, as well as the 
formulation of policy at Court. Of all the 
aspects of financial policy, that of labour- 
service raises this problem in its most acute 


1 Ming-shih ts'uan-hsiu k'ao BA تل‎ 3& {6 
EA (Yenching hsueh-pao, Monograph No. 3). 
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form. In this short volume Dr. Friese gives 
a very lucid general outline of official policy 
towards labour-service during the Ming, much 
fuller than the treatment in Liang Fang- 
chung’s The single-whip method of taxation in 
China—the only existing account of the subject 
in a Western language. 

After a short introduction giving some general 
remarks on the nature of labour-service in 
China and the differences from the European 
systems, and an outline history of the 
institution in China, the author gives a brief 
sketch of the registration system, which 
formed the essential basis for the fiscal system. 
This should be read together with Ho Ping-ti’s 
excellent account in his Studies on the popula- 
tion of China, 1368-1953, pp. 3-35, which 
unfortunately appeared almost simultaneously 
with the work under review, and gives & more 
sophisticated appraisal of this problem. 

The real meat of the book follows. On 
pp. 42-89 the author gives a comprehensive 
account of the extremely complex systems of 
Jabour-service current in the early years of the 
Ming, based for the most part upon the Sheh-lu, 
the Ming Hui-tien, and the ‘ Code '—that is, 
upon material from the central archives. 
Readers may find it useful to be referred to 
a short article dealing with the chun-kung-fu 
system which appeared too late to be included 
in the bibliography (which appears to stop short 
in 1955, and includes little post-war work), 
Yamane Yukio Ш Ж эё Je ‘Minsho no 
kinkofu ni teuite HH 4g] © TK !- 
U^ “С, Toyo Gakuhé, xxxix, 1966, 326-30. 

The next section deals with the attempts 
made during the late fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries to rationalize the multiplicity of 
duties into a single system, and to replace 
actual labour (li-ch‘ai JJ 2E) by commutation 
payments made in silver. These reforms, 
leading up to the shih-tuan-fa F BE ¥: and 
the famous 'single-whip tax’ (i-t'iao-pien fa 
= KE Щй ¥) which attempted to carry the 
tationahzation a stage further and to unify 
land tax with the labour-service, were highly 
localized in their effects. Dr. Friese gives some 
local materials, mostly taken from Ku Yen-wu's 
Tien-hsia chün-kuo li-ping-shu R BY BY 
Fil Jig =. But the reader who wishes to 
pursue this question will be better advised to 
consult the most important of all Liang 
Fang-chung’s articles, which seems to have 
been missed by the author, ‘ Ming-tat i-t'iao- 
pien fa nien-piao’ НҢ 4& — HE [id i E 
Ж, Ling-nan Нвиећ-рао, xu, 1, 1949, which 
presents very rich materials from local 
sources. 

The last section of the book deals with the 
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labour services of artisans. This is an adequate 
enough summary, but much of the ground has 
been worked over more thoroughly, and no 
reference is made to the excellent studies of 
government weavers by Saeki Yüichi A 8 
Æ —, ‘ Min zenpanki no kiko’ BA Rij Æ 
W 0 144 Н, Toyobunka Kenkyujo Kiya, 
уш, 1956, 167—210, and ‘ Mindat shóekw-sei no 
hékai to toshi kinuori-monogyo туйїзй shijó no 
tenkai* BA [X UE fe till O Ha Rt OD 
ii ЯЗ Wk Wy Fe Db XB Th وذ‎ O ЈЕ В, 
ibid., x, 1956, 389—425, or to the book on state 
handicraft industry of Ch'en Shih-oh'i [fi 
Ёў BL, Ming-tai kuan shou-kung-yeh ti yen- 
Ми Bj AX Е F I 3& f BF FE (1958). 
But it would be quite unfair to criticize 
the author for his omissions. There is enough 
source material on the subject to fill several 
volumes of much larger size. Dr. Friese 1s to be 
congratulated on an excellent volume, the 
first study of a financial topic from the Ming 
period in a Western language which reaches an 
acceptable standard of historical scholarship. 


D. Сб. TWITCHETT 


JOSEPH NEEDHAM : Science and civilisa- 
tion in China. Vol. 3. Mathematics 
and the sciences of the heavens and the 
earth. — xlvi, 877 pp. 75 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1959. 
£T 10s. 


With its third volume Dr. Needham’s 
history has at last begun fully to live up to its 
promise. The frankly disappointing generali- 
ties of Vol 1 and the controversial’ and | 
somewhat one-sided account of Chinese 
thought in Vol. 2 have had a mixed reception. 
But the present volume which covers mathe- 
matics, astronomy, meteorology, geography 
and cartography, geology, and mineralogy, 
immediately shows what riches a trained 
scientist can draw from the Chinese sources. 
To do it full justice, a team of reviewers drawn 
from a whole group of disciplines would be 
needed. Бог the sinologist, accustomed to 
moving in a corpus of textual material which 
rarely deals with technical matters or scientific 
speculation, this volume reveals a new horizon 
of Chinese thought and at the same time brings 
to life the all-but-hidden world of the artisan- 
technician, which existed side by side with the 
gentlemen, peasants, and merchants with 
whom the literary texts make us familiar. 

The first section on mathematics, and the 
second on astronomy both cover much ground 
already dealt with in Western languages. 
Mathematics in China followed a course which 
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is familiar in many other fields. A period of 
rapid progress in Han times, and another 
outburst of activity during the Sung, followed 
by years of stagnation until the introduction 
of Western mathematics provoked a new 
interest in the native procedures during the 
mid-Ching. In spite of some remarkable 
achievements, the Chinese, however, failed in 
general to employ mathematics as а basis for 
theoretical speculations about the universe, 
and even in their strongest field of algebra, 
development was cramped by the lack of an 
adequate and flexible system of notation by 
which to express formulae. It seems possible 
that the widespread use of mechanical aids— 
the abacus, counting board, and calculating 
rods—also inhibited development. 

If pure mathematics remained a stunted 
growth in China, astronomy was a field in 
which the Chinese have excelled from the 
earliest times, and the 300 pages which 
Dr. Needham devotes to this subject is a 
brilliant tour de force. Astronomy was a very 
special case among the sciences. It was almost 
exclusively a governmental activity, since the 
state cult was intimately linked with astrology 
and with the calendar. The astronomers, as 
a result, were honoured officials of high rank 
whose position as pampered yet slightly 
suspect servants of the state, possessed of 
invaluable and irreplaceable technical skills, 
the author happily compares with that of 
atomic scientists of our own day. Their 
records, moreover, were accorded a place of 
honour in the standard histories, with the 
result that the Chinese possess a continuous 
record of observations far longer than is 
available from any other civilization. 

Every sinologue comes upon passages 
dealing with astronomy at some time or other, 
and Dr. Needham’s account of the subject, 
together with his copious references to second- 
ary material, will be of wide general use. 
Particularly good, also, is the long section on 
astronomical instruments, in which he makes 
some important general pomts modifying the 
conclusions reached by Maspero in his article 
‘Les instruments astronomiques des Chinois 
au temps des Han’ (Mélanges chinois et 
bouddhiques, ут, 1939) about the early period, 
and introduces much entirely new material 
about Sung and Yüan developments. These 
developments—in particular the invention of 
clock-drive for armillary spheres—are discussed 
by the author in collaboration with Wang Ling 
and D. J. de Solla Price in a separate volume, 
Heavenly clockwork: the great astronomical 
clocks of medieval China (Cambridge, 1960). 

The section on geography and cartography 
is also extremely interesting. ‘The Chinese 
early produced excellent maps, and by the 
Sung period had accurate and adequate 
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surveying techniques. As Dr. Needham points 
out, accurate survey was а necessity in water 
conservancy undertakings, and such problems 
are given as examples in a late Sung mathema- 
tical work. One can have little doubt that 
Shen Kua’s surveyors who mapped the Pien 
canal in the late eleventh century (p. 577) were 
very skilled indeed. I find it difficult, however, 
to accept Dr. Needham's suggestion (p. 576) 
that Shen Kua’s use of ‘the twenty-four 
directions ’ refers to compass bearings, although 
he knew of the magnetic compass. The further 
hypothesis that Shen’s Shou-ling t‘u was 
something like a Portolan chart seems pure 
fantasy. As І read the passage from Meng 
Chit pi-t'an, the twenty-four directions refer 
not so much to the map itself, but to improved 
accuracy in the recording of data shown upon 
it. Anyone who has tried to reconstruct a 
situation from the conventional records of 
distance and direction given in such geo- 
graphies as the Yuan-ho chun-hsien t'u-chih 
will appreciate that some such refinement was 
urgently needed. It would certainly be im- 
possible to reconstruct the lost maps of Yuan- 
ho chün-hsien t'u-chih from the data recorded 
in the text, as Shen claimed would be possible 
in the case of his new method. 

Moreover, this question of surveying raises 
a point which seems to run right through the 
present volume. At the capital, and mostly in 
Eovernment service, were technical experts 
who were using extremely advanced and 
sophisticated techniques. Yet in the country 
as a whole, although government surveyors 
must have traversed the main centres to 
provide data for the magnificent Sung maps 
preserved in the Pei-lin, surveying technique 
seems to have lagged far behind. 

It was not that there was any lack of local 
maps and plans. We know from the handbooks 
for local magistrates compiled in Sung and 
Yuan times that beside the magistrate’s seat 
in his courtroom hung a map of his district 
showing not only its official buildings, villages, 
roads, and administrative divisions, but also 
its natural features, and schemes of symbols 
for showing different features are described. 
There were also large-scale plans showing 
buildings and landholdings, such as the well- 
known ‘ Fish-scale maps’ (Yu-len tu f gu 
Е). However, it is very doubtful whether 
these were based on accurate surveys. 
According to the Sung Hui-yao chi-kao 
it was decided during the eleventh century to 
collect together at the capital all such maps 
for strategic purposes. The project, however, 
was abandoned when it was found to be quite 
impossible to fit together the maps af 
neighbouring counties. 

Why was it, then, that such advanced 
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techniques (which in this case involved no 
complicated apparatus beyond the skill of 
local artisans to make) did not spread rapidly 
throughout the empire ? Were they jealously 
guarded trade secrets? This seems hardly 
likely, since they are carefully described in 
print. Or was it that they were the concern, 
for the most part, not of the regular career 
officials whose careers took them to every part 
of the country, but of low grade specialists 
who remained for the whole of their working 
life in the service of a single office ? 

This raises the very important and neg- 
leoted subject of the methods of communication 
of new knowledge in traditional China. We are, 
I think, misled in some ways by the fact that 
most of our literary sources are the work of 
members of & very small élite of the official 
class. This élite tended to come from a 
restricted social circle, and even from а 
restricted region of origin. Among them, there 
was constant correspondence, made possible 
by the excellent system of government mails 
which were available to them as officials, and 
constant travelling in the course of duty. There 
is no doubt that among them ideas did spread 
rapidly. 

But it was not among this group that interest 
in technique was centred. We often make the 
mistake of accepting at its face value the 
Chinese literati’s view that literacy is to be 
equated with a thorough grounding in Con- 
fucian learning. By this standard the literate 
class was very small indeed. But undoubtedly 
there was always a very large number of 
persons who, although uneducated by the 
yardstick of classical scholarship, were never- 
theless literate. The evidence for this, from the 
"Tun-huang MSS, from early popular literature, 
and even more from the vast quantities of 
practical handbooks designed for popular use— 
in particular the ‘Popular encyclopaedias' 
(Jih-yung lei-shu A Hj 38 E) which have 
recently been studied for the first time by 
Sakai Tadao and Niida Noboru, is over- 
whelming. The contents of these handbooks, 
which give advice on everything from etiquette 
and family ritual to fortune-telling and the 
drafting of legal documents in one direction 
and hints on farming, sericulture, and handi- 
erafts m the other, speak eloquently of а mass- 
readership, and their authors constantly stress 
that they are designed for the members of all 
four classes. 

It is very probable then that many of the 
higher-grade artisans were literate in this 
barest sense. Dr. Needham (on p. 153) takes 
a rather over-simphfied view of this problem, 
and his assumption that the great architect 
Үй Hao was illiterate is quite groundless, and 
would indeed seem rather naive, since if he 
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and the other members of his craft were 
illiterate there would have been little point in 
committing his knowledge to writing. The 
Ying-tsao fa-shih, for another example, is 
clearly a pattern-book designed for the author’s 
fellow builders, and there is abundant evidence 
in monastic documents that building on 
a large scale was accompanied by full and 
exact book-keeping. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Needham is quite correct 
in his general contention that there was a gulf 
of background interests and culture, though 
it is not to be delineated simply in terms of 
literacy, between the skilled artisan and the 
scholar. This lack of communication between 
the artisan with his wealth of empirical 
knowledge and the scholar with the skill and 
inclination to speculative thought is in marked 
contrast with the situation in the West. In the 
Chinese context, both a Royal Society and 
a, provincial ‘ Philosophical Society ° patronized 
by members of the skilled artisan class and 
devoted to keeping abreast of current develop- 
ments in science were equally unthinkable. 

There seems to me, however, to be a further 
aspect to this failure—aggravated by the 
extremely narrow type of education forced 
upon the scholar-gentry by the examination 
system—to combine practical knowledge and 
theoretical speculation. This is the general 
failure of Chinese scholarship to synthesize 
knowledge even within a restricted single field. 
This is immediately evident for example in 
history, and it seems to have been rare indeed 
for scholars to lay stress on the general implica- 
tions of the discrete facts at their disposal. 
Dr. Needham seems to be showing more and 
more clearly that the two great periods of 
scientific discovery in China, the Han and the 
Sung, were closely linked to the two periods 
when synthesis was a fashionable mode of 
thought. Could it be that the eventual un- 
conditional surrender of Chinese philosophy 
to the grand synthesis proposed by the Neo- 
Confucians and adopted as state orthodoxy 
left no room for a scientific synthesis of know- 
ledge based upon mathematics as in the West ? 
Was the victory of what Dr. Needham so aptly 
describes as the ‘ philosophy of organism ' an 
inhibiting factor to the growth of theories 
based upon measurement and computation ? 

In this volume Dr. Needham raises again the 
suggestion that the mathematical foundations 
of modern Western science are to be sought in 
the mercantile capitahst society of Renaissance 
Europe. But I can see no difference here be- 
tween the West and China. However the 
Marxist historians characterize pre-modern 
China, the merchant class in Sung and Ming 
times were enormously wealthy and complex 
in organization. There can be no question that 
they were just as conscious as were the Italian 
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' merchant princes of the quantitative aspects 
of the economy, and that they employed very 
sophisticated accounting techniques. So, 
moreover, did every government bureau, and 
it is generally forgotten that the scholar-official 
was all his life involved in book-keeping, and 
constantly subjected to audit by professional 
auditors from the capital. It was for this 
purpose above all that the government main- 
tained a department of mathematics in the 
State University, and conducted examinations 
in mathematics side by side with those on 
classical literary subjects. It is significant 
moreover that mathematical textbooks are 
a rich source of material on governmental 
finance. There can be no question that the 
Chinese bureaucratic machine was fully 
conscious of the value of numbers and measure- 
ment—and fully aware of the profit motive, 
whatever the theoretical attitudes required by 
orthodoxy. 

It seems to me most doubtful that bureau- 
cracy alone smothered the birth of modern 
science in Sung China, any more than that it 
alone was responsible for the withering of the 
‘buds of incipient capitalism’ of which we 
have heard so much recently. In both in- 
stances the bureaucratic machine and the 
deadening effect of the indoctrination provided 
by the traditional educational system surely 
played a part. But there were many other 
factors involved, and until we know far more 
about the precise nature of Chinese society on 
the one hand, and economic institutions and 
technology on the other, it is premature to 
draw any rigid causal connexion between them. 

The remaming volumes of Dr. Needham’s 
work will place us in a far stronger position to 
begin to form such hypotheses. But far more 
important from the historian’s point of view, 
they will demonstrate more and more forcibly 
the rich variety of Chinese pre-modern society 
which we—and even more the Chinese scholars, 
caught as they remain within the essentially 
political framework of traditional historical 
thinking—tend to see either through the very 
limiting spectacles of the literati who wrote the 
historical sources, or in the starkly over- 
simplified terms of the present-day Marxists. 


D. C. TWITOHETT 


InwGARD and REINHOLD Grimm (tr.): 
Pu Sung-ling:  Hollenrichter Lu, 
chinesische Gespenster- und Fuchs- 
geschichten. (Der Erdkreis.) 113 pp. 
Kassel: Erich Réth-Verlag, [1956]. 
DM. 6.80. 


Es war ein glicklicher Gedanke von dem 
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Verlag Erich Roth, den deutschen Lesern eine 
Auswahl aus dem Liao-chai chih-i vorzusetzen. 
Die-Welt chinesischer Marchenphantasie, die 
Bich hier vor uns auftut, sollte sicherlich weiten 
Anklang finden. Und bei der Lektüre der 
sechzehn ausgewáhlten Geschichten bedauert 
man nur, dass sich der Verlag nicht dazu 
entschlossen hat, emen weit grosseren Teil des 
Werkes herauszugeben etwa im Umfange der 
Strange stories from a Chinese studio, ubers. 
von A. Giles (London, 1880) oder der Fiabe 
cinesi, übers. von L. N. di Giura (Milano, 1926), 
oder der russischen Übersetzung von Alexejev 
(Moskau, 1937). 
Besonderer Dank gebuhrt den beiden 
rsetzern, die wohl im allgemeinen ihre 
Aufgabe gut gelost haben. Wenn auch zu 
merken ist, dass beim gróssten Teil der vorge- 
brachten Erzahlungen die Übersetzung von A. 
Giles Pate gestanden hat, so erscheinen be 
ihnen doch auch die Stellen des Textes in 
deutscher Wiedergabe, die in der englischen 
fehlen. (Vielleicht hatte Giles eine stark 
expurgierte Version vor sich.) 

Dass die Übersetzung von Giles von den 
Überseizern benutzt wurde, móchte ich an 
Hand einiger Beispiele zeigen : 

p.9: ‘Dieser Herr hatte eine Vorliebe für 
die taoistische Religion’; (Giles) ‘This 
gentleman had a penchant for the Taoist 
religion ...’; (Text) ‘ Von Jugend an ersehnte 
er das Tao (od. den Taoismus) (> 3& іН). 


p.10: ‘Ihr Elfen, ihr Elfen, ich komme ja 
bald, 
mein Haus im Mond ist so einsam und 
kalt!' 
(Giles) * Ye fairies! Ye fairies! I'm coming 
back soon, 
'Too lonely and cold is my home in the 
moon.' 


Text und Situation scheinen mir aber fol. 
gende Übersetzung nahe zu legen : 

* Thr Klausner, ihr Klausner! (Nun) schickt 

ihr (mich) heim, 
Thr schliesst mich (wieder) im Mondpalast 
ein!’ 
({il] sind doch wohl die Taoisten, [fj steht für 
FF und ji ist verbal.) 

р. 11: ‘°... damit ihr morgen nicht zu spét 
zum Holzhacken kommt’; (Giles) *... во as 
not to be behindhand with your wood-cutting 
in the morning’; (Text) ‘... damit ihr das 
Feuerholz- und Krautersammeln nicht ver- 


nachlássigt'. (Von ‘morgen’ ist nicht die 
Rede.) 
р-11: ‘..da der Priester ihn keine 


1 Ausgenommen sind, soweit ich sehen kann, 
die Erzáhlungen ‘Das Madchen mit dem 
grünen Kleid’, ‘Das Fuchsmadchen’, und 
* Die hássliche Füchsin ’. 
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Zauberkiinste lehrte . ..'; (Giles) *... as the 
priest taught him no magical arts . . .'; (Text) 
*...zumal ihm der Taoist auch nicht einen 
einzigen Trick lehrte? (<... ydp Ж fH 
Ж — #5). 

Diese Beispiele lassen sich vermehren. 

In mancher Hinsicht hatte auch die Über- 
setzung besser durch gearbeitet werden sollen. 
So ist unglücklicherweise gleich der erste Satz 
nicht gut gelungen. Statt ‘In Kiangsi wohnte 
ein Herr Meng Lu-tan in der Hauptstadt 
zusammem mit dem Akademiker Dschu ' sollte 
es heissen ' Méng Lung-tan aus Kiangsi und 
der Kandidat (fur das Hauptstadtexamen) 
Dsohu weilten beide als Gaste (d.h. voruberge- 
hend) in der Hauptstadt’. (Text) YD pi Ж 


BE Wi SR Ж E OHE We BB رمه‎ (Giles) ‘A 
Kiang-si gentleman, named Méng Lung-t‘an, 
was lodging at the capital with a Mr. Chu, 
M.A....; (Giura) ‘Méng Lung T'an, del 
Kıangsi, e il licenziato di secondo grado Chu 
abitavano a Pechino ’. 

Die ‘nachlassige Kleidung’ des alten 
Monches, von der wir wenige Zeiler weiter 
lesen, ist auch nicht recht dem Texte ent- 
sprechend. Dort steht, dass er es sich bequem 
gemacht, d.h. seine Kutte abgelegt und 
aufgehangt hatte. Auf derselben Seite unten 
sollte fur ‘Znhorer’ (Giles: ° listeners’) 
richtiger das Wort ‘Monche’ gebraucht 
werden, denn die {ff 4H ‘einseitig Bekleide- 
ten ° sind eben Buddhistenmónche. 

Aber nach der ganzen Art des vorzüglich 
aufgemachten Bandchens ware es wohl 
verkehrt, die Ubersetzung Satz fur Satz unter 
eine kritische Lupe zu nehmen. Der Sinn 
scheint mir jedenfalls im grossen Ganzen gut 
getroffen. Am Stil hatte ich nun allerdings auch 
einiges auszusetzen. So wurde ich z.B. trotz 


des chinesischen Textes doch nicht sagen ‘ wie’ 


wenn er auf einer Wolke fuhre ' (Giles : ‘ ride’), 
sondern ‘ als ob er auf emer Wolke schwebe ' 
(p. 5). Auch Vulgarwendungen wie ‘ du wirst 
es nicht schaffen ' (p. 9) gehen mir etwas gegen 
das Gefuhl, zumal wenn im Text steht ‘du 
wirst die harte Arbeit nicht leisten konnen °. 
Aber Stil und die Wahl der Worte sind meiner 
Ansicht nach eine persónliche Angelegenheit. 

Schliesslich ware es auch besser gewesen, 
wenn im Nachwort die Geburt des P‘u Sung- 
ling richtig mit 5. Juni, 1640 und nicht mit 
‘etwa 1622’ angegeben worden ware. Und 
zu beweisen, dass die Feudalherrschaft in 
China von den Han-Kaisern abgeschafft wurde, 
wie ebendort behauptet wird, dürfte nicht 
leicht sein. 

Im Ganzen gesehen aber legt man das 
unterhaltsame Bandohen nur ungern aus der 
Hand und, wie gesagt, wunschte nur, dass es 
umfangreicher ware. 

W. EICHHORN 
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MINORU SHINODA : The founding of the 
Kamakura shogunate, 1180-1185, with 
selected translations from the Azuma 
kagami. (Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies, No. пуп.) xiii, 
385 pp. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 60s. 


This book falls into two parts: the first, a 
long introduction which discusses the origins 
of Japanese feudalism and the events which 
led to the establishment of a feudal govern- 
ment at Kamakura; the second, a fairly full 
translation of those sections of Kamakura’s 
official chronicle, the Azuma kagami, which 
relate to the key years 1180-5. Mr. Shinoda 
begins with a discussion of the Azuma kagam? 
and its sources, which for these early years 
were varied, the chronicle being assembled well 
after the events that it records. He then gives 
(pp. 15-47) a brief but admirable summary of 
the development of the shéen and the rise of 
the provincial military leaders, who became 
associated with it. This sets the scene for an 
account (pp. 48-185) of the war between the 
two great military houses of the twelfth 
century, the Taira and Minamoto, together 
with a description of the various institutions of 
government which the latter evolved in the 
period 1180-5 in order to control their followers, 
first in the Kantó area, then, after final vietory 
over the Taira at the beginning of 1185, in the 
country as a whole. The translations, which 
are careful and well chosen, give substance and 
detail to the whole. 

Mr. Shinoda’s picture is of a system of 
government contrived more by necessity than 
by design. Minamoto Yoritomo, he implies, 
was forced to take action against the Taira 
because others intrigued against them in his 
name. Once committed, he had to accept 
followers on the basis of military support, 
rather than blood, because he could not be 
sure of all the Minamoto; and he had to 
organize his followers more closely, because 
this was the only way to win the civil war. In 
this way he built up a nucleus that was 
capable of becoming a national administration. 
Defeat of the Taira made possible the extension 
of his power. Ruthless elimination of rivals, 
mostly Minamoto, made it certain. As the 
only remaining leader who had the power to 
protect the Court, Yoritomo transformed his 
organs of personal and feudal control into 
governmental institutions. In substance, this 
process was complete by the end of 1185. 

One might describe Mr. Shinoda’s account 
as ‘ traditional’ in the sense that it accords 
with the non-Marxist strandin modern Japanese 
historical scholarship. This is no bad thing. 
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Indeed, it seems almost churlish to ask for 
more, in view of the notable lack of monograph 
studies in Western languages which deal with 
any aspect of Japan's earlier feudal history. 
Yet the story, as given, is never quite con- 
vincing. One is left with questions. What 
made ıt possible for Yoritomo to rally a local 
(and non-Minamoto) following ın the Kantó in 
the very early stages ? More knowledge of the 
relationship of the bushi to the land (shöen) 
and of its effect on local mvalries might give ап 
answer. How ‘ accidental’ was the connexion 
between Yoritomo's quarrel with his brother, 
Yoshitsune, on the one hand, and his request 
for the right to appoint military governors and 
stewards in the provinces, his demands for 
specific appointments and dismissals at Court, 
on the other? One suspects that the coinci- 
dence cannot have been as simple as it seems. 
Certainly the role of Oe Hiromoto needs more 
elucidation. However, to ask for answers to 
such questions may be to ask for the impossible, 
since material on which to base them is scarce, 
if not unobtainable. And the asking of them is 
not meant to be a condemnation of Mr. 
Shinoda’s book, which is a piece of solid and 
useful scholarship that all students of Japanese 
history will weleome. 


0 W. G. BEASLEY 


НАВУ Conroy: The Japanese seizure 
of Korea: 1868-1910. A study of 
realism and idealism in international 
relations. 544 pp., 8 plates, map 
[on endpapers] Philadelphia: Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania Press; 
London, etc.: Oxford University 


Press, [1960]. 605. 


Professor Conroy effectively dismisses two 
assumptions about the annexation of Korea by 
Japan in 1910. Firstly, that Japan ‘ always 
had her eye on Korea " and was only waiting 
for & favourable opportunity to annexe it. 
Secondly, that the acquisition of Korea was an 
essential step in the evolution of Japanese 
capitahsm. Instead, he sees m the history of 
Japanese-Korean relations between 1868 and 
1910 an object lesson in the degeneration of 
diplomatio realism of an enlightened kind into 
the brutal realism of annexation. 

After 1873, Japanese diplomacy was firmly 
in the hands of the ‘ oligarchs’. Okubo and his 
successors were above all ‘ realists’, engaged 
in the cautious, practical, and unemotional 
pursuit of national security. On the whole, the 
oligarchs were enlightened statesmen; НО 
and Inoue in particular hoped that with a little 
judicious encouragement modernizing reforms 
would be promoted by the Korean court, and 
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that ties of trade and interest could peacefully 
secure that Japan’s nearest continental 
neighbour would be an independent and 
friendly state. А 

Chinese and Russian rivalry, and the 
factional intrigues of the Korean court made 
their task a difficult one. But their policy of 
realistio restraint towards Korea was also 
hampered by the occasional rashness of the 
Japanese representatives in Korea, and by the 
provocative activities of domestic opponents 
who took a special interest in Korean affairs. 
The ‘ reactionary idealists * of the Saigó school 
sought in the conquest of Korea a way to 
shore up the old order against the tide of 
Westernization ; the ‘liberal idealists ’ of the 


"Fukuzawa school took a hand in Korean 


politics in the name of freedom and progress. 

Before 1905, when victory over Russia gave 
Japan a free hand in Korea, Japan never 
resisted attempts by other nations to acquire 
treaty or commercial rights in Korea. Japan 
only resorted to war against China and Russia 
after attempts to secure international agree- 
ments on Korea had proved abortive or 
inopportune, and when China and Russia 
refused all reasonable compromise. In spite of 
Japan's strong position in 1905, Ito assumed 
office as Resident Generalin a final attempt to 
coax Korea towards reform and independence. 
But by 1909, Ito had lost patience; his 
resignation from office as Resident General 
suggests that he was ready to contemplate 
annexation, now strongly demanded by 
Yamagata and the Army. 

Ito's failure suggests that enlightened 
realism demands too much restraint for even 
the most experienced statesman. With no 
other end than national security to inspire 
them, the realistic oligarchs annexed Korea 
since it seemed better to be safe than sorry. 
But unwittingly their action encouraged the 
reactionary idealists in more grandiose visions 
of an Asian hegemony, with results that 
cannot be held to have served the long-range 
national interests of Japan. From this 
‘susceptibility of Realism to Reaction in 
international affairs ', Professor Conroy draws 
the general conclusion that policy formation in 
diplomacy must be concerned more and not 
less with questions of abstract justice and 
morality and emphasizes the need for a 
* steady idealism ° to replace the narrow canons 
of nation-state diplomaoy. 

This is a most stimulating and informative 
book. Materials from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs archives, newspaper files, correspon- 
dence, and biographies have been carefully 
combined to provide a most detailed and vivid 
account of Japanese-Korean relations from the 
Japanese point of view. For those interested 
in the theory of international relations, 
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Professor Conroy provides a searching criticism 
of the advocates of realistic diplomacy, such as 
Morgenthau and Kennan; for students of 
Japanese pohtics and diplomacy in the Meiji 
period, new and useful material. 


A. FRASER 


Sir RICHARD WINSTEDT : Kamus bahasa 
Mélayu. Chetakan yang — pértama. 
338 pp. Singapore & Kuala Lumpur: 
Marican & Sons, 1960. 


This unilingual Malay dictionary, according 
to the information given on the fly-leaf, is the 
seventh Malay dictionary to be compiled by 
Sir Richard Winstedt. It has, however, a 
special interest for those concerned with the 
development of Malay studies in that, unlike 
its bilingual predecessors, the present work has 
all its definitions and explanatory matter in 
Malay. 

There have been some seven or eight 
previous unilingual dictionaries of peninsular 
Malay published since the 1890's, but they have 
generally been somewhat unreliable; and 
nearly all have been in Jawi script, whereas the 
work under review is in romanized Malay. 
The coverage provided by the present compiler 
is generally fuller, and includes a large number 
of modern words and phrases. 

Two important factors affecting the 
character of a dictionary are: the user for 
whom it is intended ; and the system of con- 
ventions by which the material is to be 
presented. The clarity with which a lexico- 
grapher conceives of the users of his work and 
the extent to which he can visualize their 
requirements and capabilities is always 
important, but in the case of a unilingual 
dictionary, one or two special considerations 
apply. It must primarily be intended for 
native speakers of the language, though in the 
Malayan context this category must now be 
extended to include the growing numbers of 
other Malayans, whether Chinese, Indian, 
. Eurasian, or European, who are achieving a 
real familiarity with something more than 
bazaar Malay. If a dictionary is to be used by 
natives, and others with a fairly good command 
of the language, it must be accepted that they 
will often look à word up not to obtain a simple 
synonym or near synonym (for which a 
thesaurus may be what is required) but to 
obtain a true definition of the object or concept 
described by the word in terms of its intrinsic 
nature, its distinctive features in relation to 
other similar objects or' concepts, or its use or 
general significance in society. Here is a basic 
difference from the normal conception of a 
bilingual dictionary, which can justifiably be 
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content with single word equivalents e.g: 
perahu = boat. To take an example from a 
unilingual English dictionary of comparable 
size—the Concise Ozford (4th ed., 1951)— 
under ‘ boat’ we find ‘small open oared or 
sailing vessel, fishing vessel, mail packet, or 
small steamer’ and not simply ‘ vessel, ship, 
craft’, etc. In Kamus bahasa Мауи under 
pérahu we find ‘ затрат, kolek, kapal’; under 
kapal, ‘ pérahu * (and many specific compounds 
but no indication that kapal indicates a larger 
vessel than pérahu and usually of a different 
type); under kolek, a true definition (using the 
word pérahu) ' pérahu kechil yang haluan dan 
burilan sa-rupa, sékarang bérlunas, di-pakai 
oleh péngail’ (Eng. ‘ a small boat, now keeled, 
with bows and stern alike, used by line- 
fishermen’) ;1 under sampan, ‘ bérmacham- 
macham pérahu kéchil* (Eng. * various kinds of 
small boat °). 

It wil be seen in these examples that the 
reader is not given a definition of the object 
being described, for all depend on perahu, and 
this is not defined. In general, however, the 
compiler has adopted the only possible solution 
in what is, admittedly, a very difficult situation 
and many good definitions are provided. Given 
the dimensions of the dictionary, the differing 
standards of Malay possessed by the likely 
users, and the different purposes for which they 
will use the work, a sympathetic discrimination 
has been employed to determine the occasions 
when a definition is likely to be required, or 
when & simple list of synonyms will suffice. 
This means that a relatively common word is 
sometimes explained by a more obscure one, 
but Dr. Johnson long ago pointed out that this 
was often an unavoidable difficulty, as his own 
famous circumlocution for Cat— a familiar 
domestic animal '—imperishably records. 

In regard to the second factor of systematic 
conventions, Malay is subject to special 
difficulties in showing clearly the incidence and 
meanings of differently prefixed and simple 
forms of the verb and noun. These difficulties 
have been overcome here and the typo- 
graphical and systematic layout within the 
main and subsidiary entries.is clear and 
workable, Some entries contain an indication 
of loan or dialect provenance; then follow 
definitions or synonyms of the root word, and 
the derivative forms in which Malay is so rich. 
Many useful examples are given. 

During a period of six months, the reviewer 
has used the dictionary on fairly extensive 
portions of three of the best-known Malay 
classics (Sejarah Melayu, Hikayat Raja-raja 
Pasai and Hikayat Abdullah). Virtually allthe 
obscure words are in, including some not in 


1 Adapted from the similar entry for kolek 
in Winstedt, Unabridged Malay-English dic- 
tionary, 2nd ed., 1957. 
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Wilkinson’s classic 1932 dictionary. At the 
other extreme, coverage of modern newspaper 
Malay, including Indonesian adoptions, is 
excellent, and in many respeots even more 
up-to-date than Winstedt's Unabridged Malay- 
English dictionary from the same publishers 
(3rd ed., 1960). 

This is a valuable contribution to Malay 
lexicography ; and it is both a reproach and a 
stimulation to the present state of Malay 
studies to reflect that Sir Richard Winstedt is 
probably the only person who could have made 
it. For there is a remarkable linguistic triumph 
involved in producing definitions in Malay for 
many of the 15,000 or so main entries in this 
dictionary, to say nothing of their multi- 
tudinous derivatives. This is a challenge as 
well as a triumph, and one to which it is hoped 
the rising generation of indigenous Malay 
scholars, working scientifically for the first time 
on this language, will respond with a definitive 
unilingual dictionary for which the work of 
Winstedt and Wilkinson has laid such extensive 
foundations. 

J. 0. BOTTOMS 


JOHANNES HOHENBERGER: Semitisches 
und hamitisches Sprachgut im Masai, 
mat vergleichendem W örterbuch : eine 
sprachvergleichende Untersuchung unter 
Berücksichtigung von rund 50 semiti- 
schen, hamitischen, nilo-hamitischen 
und anderen afrikanischen Sprachen. 
xxiv, 508 pp. Sachsenmühle (Frank- 
ische Schweiz): im Selbstverlag des 
Verfassers, 1958. DM. 64. (Obtainable 
from Kegan Paul.) 


It should be made clear at the outset that 
the present reviewer has no knowledge of the 
Masai language. This analysis of Dr. Hohen- 
berger’s volume is confined to an examination 
of his claim that Masai has a ‘strongly 
Semitic character’. Dr. Hohenberger seeks to 
support this contention by a detailed survey 
ranging over the whole field of the language— 
phonology, morphology, syntax, and vocabu- 
lary. It is & courageous and commendable 
undertaking. 

The onus of proof rests, of course, on 
Dr. Hohenberger. To prove his case, he must 
demonstrate not only that similarities exist 
between Masai and Semitic languages but that 
it is reasonable to expect these similarities. 
He must exercise great discretion in-his choice 
of arguments. They should not consist of 
samples picked haphazard from the rag-bag of 
dictionaries, grammars, and travel-books. 
They should form part of a broad pattern 
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based ‘on proved geographical, historical, anc 
linguistic premises. It is of little value tc 
record parallels in Masai on the one hand anc 
Akkadian on the other, divorced as the опе ic 
from the other by vast distances in space anc 
by well over two millennia in time. But wher 
analogy is drawn between Masai and Arabic o> 
Ethiopic the conclusions may be significant. 

A comparative study of this nature demand: 
of the author that he should be thoroughlr 
conversant with the most recent research o2 
competent Semitic grammarians; develop- 
ments in this field have been rapid and far- 
reaching. Here Dr. Hohenberger's volume i: 
found wanting. He makes frequent reference 
to Brockelmann's Grundriss der vergleichendea 
Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen. has 
remarkable book must be used with ths 
greatest discrimination even by Semitists 
trained in the Semitic discipline; those who 
seek to construct theses out of its miscellaneous 
data are courting disaster. For his informatioa 
on Akkadian, Dr. Hohenberger uses the worz 
of Delitzsch, pubhshed over seventy years ago 5 
he has evidently not studied the work of von 
Soden, Landsberger, or Gelb—to mention at 
random only a few of the many scholars who 
have set that language on a firm foundation i2 
the past decades. There قد‎ no mention in 
Dr. Hohenberger's book of Bauer, Fleisck, 
Harris, or Moscati among the many writers 02 
general Semitic linguistics; nor is there an7 
allusion to Friedrich, Polotsky, Róssler, cr 
Ullendorff, or to members of the Groups 
Linguistique d'Études Chamito-Sómitique., 
whose contributions to Semitic studies ia 
Africa would have been of immediate value fcr 
Dr. Hohenberger's thesis. 

The consequences are inevitable—and ur- 
happy. It is not possible to cite here more than 
a few statements in which Dr. Hohenberger 
has been led to misrepresent the Semitic sice 
of the Semitic-Masai equation. He compares 
the Masai feminine demonstrative enna, plural 
kunna, with Akkadian annu, feminine anni 
(p. 102). But the factors present in Masai асе 
absent in Akkadian—in Masai the deictio x is 
the sign of the feminine; the correspondirg 
masculine deictio is 7. An analogous phen5- 
menon is found in the Masai definite article 
(pp. 108, 110), but Dr. Hohenberger shou d 
not compare this with the definite °} in classical 
Arabie and م‎ in Arabic dialects, since the 
latter are not distinguished by gender. Where 
on the other hand distinctions of gender a-e 
present in Semitic affixes they are absent :n 
Masai—and Dr. Hohenberger's conclusions асе 
equally dubious. He compares the Masi 
plural suffixes a, o with Semitic ath, oth (p. 17-), 
and Masai ? with Semitic im, in (p. 180); bat 
the Semitic forms have respectively feminine 
and masculine connotation, the Masai have not. 
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Dr. Hohenberger draws a parallel between 
the ta infix of Akkadian and the ta prefix of 
the Masai perfect (p. 215 f.); this is to mis- 
interpret the Akkadian phenomenon, as 
Dr. Hohenberger will perceive from the con- 
venient summary in G. R. Driver’s Babylonian 
laws, п, 350 ff. To compare the final syllable of 
Arabic qatala with the verbal suffix o/a of the 
Masai perfect (p. 218) is to ignore principles of 
stress m Arabic as compared with those of, 
for example, Hebrew and Aramaic. Dr. 
Hohenberger's analogy between Arabio and 
Ethiopie verbs ending in w or y with Masai 
verbs ending in u or a respectively (p. 231 f.) is 
misleading ; there is no evidence that the final 
syllable in these Semitic forms has the semantic 
value of the final syllable of the Masai forms. 
In his discussion of the Masai causative prefix 
ita, ite, etc., Dr. Hohenberger maintams that 
their connexion with the Aramaic refléxive- 
causative etta (Western “iito) is ‘clearly 
evident’ (p. 252). But the causative element 
in Masai is the first syllable 2 or it, in Aramaic 
it is the second syllable 'a or ha, which has 
coalesced with the reflexive element 'eth or 
"ith. Dr. Hohenberger even discovers a parallel 
between i, the sign of the passive imperfect 
in Masai, and the Semitic thematic element in— 
although the former is suffix and the latter 
prefix. 

It is, however, when Dr. 
proposes Semitic derivatives for Masai words 
that he performs the most remarkable feats of 
prestidigitation. Semitic phonemes change 
their form or disappear under the African 
sky with astonishing ease. The following 
examples must suffice. Masai en-gumur 
< Hebrew gomed (а very rare word), p. 46; 
Masai isalay < Ethiopic satha, pp. 49, 69; 
Masai rev < Ethiopic јарада, Hebrew dabagq, 
p. 49; Masai se < Ethiopic шайла, Arabic 
wada'a, p. 49 £; Masai ат < Ethiopic gamha, 
р. 63; Masai гой < Arabie ghaluta, p. 71; 
Masai inasya < Arabic naa, р. 72; Masai 
men < Ethiopic mannana (related, Dr. Hohen- 
berger assures us, to Hebrew me’en and Arabic 
manaa), р. 75; Masai igarr > Ethiopic 
hasara, p. 225; Masai ado < Ethiopic gadala, 

. 297; Masai ol-aiyont < Arabic дайа, 
ghalifa, p. 298; Masai asin < Arabic ‘atisa, 
p. 301. 

This adventurous method of etymologizing— 
with, at times, scant regard for semantic 
values—enables Dr. Hohenberger to ‘identify ° 
many Semitic roots in Masai. They are not, 
however, as many as he appears-to believe. 
The present reviewer analysed over 400 
words—about half the vocabulary in the 
glossary at the end of the volume—and arrived 
at the following statistics: words that are 
definitely non-Semitic, on Dr. Hohenberger’s 
own showing, 290; words for which Dr. 
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Hohenberger claims a Semitic kinship but 
where his arguments are, m the opinion of the 
present reviewer, not valid, 80; words which 
might be Semitic or related to Semitic roots, 
60. The number of words in the third category 
would be greatly diminished if we apply more 
rigid criteria than Dr. Hohenberger. We would 
then exclude words that are onomatopoeic 
and words that are shared by Masai not only 
with Semitic languages but also with indigenous 
African languages. 

Here is an aspect to which Dr. Hohenberger 
perhaps pays too little attention. There are 
grammatical phenomena in Masai that tran- 
scend regional divisions ; they are found else- 
where in Africa as well as among the Semites. 
Among them are the progression of aw > o 
(р. 29 £., cf. р. 83), the use of dental ¢ as a deictic 
element (p. 47), the regressive assimilation 
n > m before b or f (p. 96), the falling away of 
a final t ın certain circumstances (p. 100, cf. 
p. 142), the use of a prothetic vowel (p. 101), 
the interchange of J and э (pp. 107, 111, 118, 
etc.), the use ofn as an element of the 1st person 
singular pronoun (p. 120) and of the suffix i as 
the sign of the lst singular possessive (p. 126), 
the adjectival suffix 4 (p. 153), the nominal 
suffix a (p. 156), the use of the suffix » to denote 
plural (p. 182), and the reduplication of verbal 
stems (p. 278). These phenomena appear, on 
Dr. Hohenberger's showing, to occur inde- 
pendently in African and Semitic languages ; 
there is not sufficient evidence to lead us to 
regard them as borrowings by Masai from 
Semitic languages. 

Dr. Hohenberger’s claim that Masai is of 
Semitic origin must be held to be not proven. 
Nevertheless, his work will not have been in 
vain. We may dismiss his case in respect of 
Akkadian, Ugaritic, or Hebrew ‘ parallels’. 
But his arguments are probably unexception- 
able where the first lnk m the Semitic-Masai 
chain is Ethiopic or, in a few examples, Arabic. 
Masai words of Arabic origin are technical 
terms with social or economic significance. 
They are hamrun ‘wine’, surrun ‘navel’, 
ghaniya ‘ to sing ’ (this may be onomatopoeic), 
surah ‘painting’, and perhaps rafa'a (dia- 
lectal) ‘pasture’, nagah ‘she-camel’, and 
‘amila ‘ to labour’. Masai words that may be 
derived indirectly from Ethiopic are more 
numerous—as we might expect. A number of 
random examples will be found on pp. 42, 44, 
46, 55, 59, 61, 64, 78, 79, 81, 82 ff., 92, 96. The 
list can be appreciably extended. 

These contacts between Arabic and, more 
important, Ethiopic on the one hand and Masai 
on the other deserve sober re-examination ; 
perhaps Dr. Hohenberger may be disposed to 
undertake an analysis of this nature, with the 
admirable industry which he displays in the 
work here under review. In the meantime, 
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Africanists should be warned against accepting 
Dr. Hohenberger's more adventurous theories 
on the Semitio origins of the Masai language. 


J. B. SEGAL 


EDWIN ARDENER and others: Planta- 
tion and village in the Cameroons : 
some economic and social studies. [By] 
Edwin Ardener, Shirley Ardener, W. A. 
Warmington, with a contribution by 
M. J. Ruel. xxxvi, 435 pp., front., 
8 plates. London : Oxford University 
Press for the Nigerian Institute of 
Social and Economic Research, 1960. 
50s. 


We now have, with the publication of this 
book, studies of migrant labour in South, 


Central, East, and West Africa. These are of ' 


two kinds. Studies in Central Africa, for 
example those by Watson and by Epstein, 
were made by anthropologists working alone 
in the field and concerned more to delineate 
a problem and establish a framework of 
concepts than to produce an exhaustive 
description. The collection of papers on 
Uganda, edited by Richards, and the work 
under review, are of a different kind. They are 
the result of co-operation between economists 
and anthropologists, whose aims were the 
systematic collection of facts and figures, the 
analysis of small sections of this matenal, 
but not the discussion of genera] theoretical 
problems. 1 

The present book is an excellent example of 
the second approach. It is a study of a large 
plantation enterprise in the Southern 
Cameroons, so large that ‘ at some periods the 
Government’s annual capital expenditure has 
been less than one-third of that of the 
Corporation °. Furthermore, the entire 
population of the tribes in the locality of the 
plantations is only equal іо: ће needs of the 
plantations for adult labour. Consequently 
labourers have been drawn from far afield, 
from the northern areas of the Cameroons and 
from Nigeria. 

The authors organize their material into 
three categories: life on the plantations; life 
in the home areas; and, thirdly, life off the 
plantations but in their vicinity. The first part 
discusses conditions of employment, wages, 
housing, the tribal and demographic composi- 
tion of the labour force, food supplies, and the 
circulation of workers. The second part 
analyses motives for migration, the relation of 
migrants to those who stay at home, and the 
effect of emigration on tribal hfe. The third 
part discusses the effects of immigration upon 
the indigenous population in Victoria Division, 
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where the plantations are found. 'Theinvestiga- 
tion of all these topics, mostly through the 
method ofsurvey by questionnaire, is extremely 
painstaking, and the conclusions are based ог. 
a foundation as solid as statistics gathered ir 
this way can erect. 

No better work of its kind could have beer 
done. Yet, although we are warned m the 
introduction that the report, on which the 
book is based, * was not designed as an academic 
study ’ but aimed to produce the kind of detai. 
required by managers and administrators, we 
are left with a feeling that some addition: 
might have been made in order to fill out the 
bare bones of © economic man ', who is the her« 
of this book. The third part of the book comes 
nearest to presenting a rounded picture, bus 
in the earliest parts, particularly the first, 
there are conspicuous gaps. The investigatioa 
itself was welcomed by the Trade Union and 
seems to have been supported by managemens 
because of labour difficulties. Strikes атэ 
mentioned but we are told nothing about ther. 
Why did the workers strike ? What kind cf 
mer were the leaders ? Is this camp of migrart 
labourers becoming a political community ? 
One of the authors has written a book on tk» 
Trade Union, and that presumably is why 
nothing is said here. Nevertheless, tke 
statistics on labour turnover, on prostitution. 
on wages, on housing conditions, and on tribal 
affihation, would all have taken on a deeper 
meaning, had the discussion been prefaced ty 
an outline account of the country’s politica, 
and of local politico-economic organizations 
within the plantation area. The main contriba- 
tion which social anthropology can make د‎ 
such investigations is to ensure that from time 
to time ‘economic man’ is put back into the 
larger social matrix from which the economies 
have abstracted him. 

But perhaps it is unfair to complain that tre 
authors have not produced a different kind 5f 
book. Within its kind, this 1s an outstanding 
contribution and will be a source book ñ- 
valuable both to economists and anthm- 
pologists. 

F. G. BAILEY 


SawuzL Noan Kramer (ed.: Mytko- 
logies of the ancient world. 480 үр. 
New York: Anchor Books, Doub.e- 
day & Co., Inc., 1961. $1.45. 


This work takes the form of & symposium 5y 
ten collaborators, seven of them from the 
University of Pennsylvania. The mythologses 
concerned, are those of ancient Egypt, Sumer 
and Akkad, the Hittites, the Canaanites, 
ancient Greece, India, ancient Iran, anci«nt 
China, Japan, and pre-Hispanic Mexico. The 
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editor explains that this joint work constitutes 
an attempt to avoid the shortcomings of the 
usual kind of compendium of ancient mytho- 
logies produced by a single scholar who, able at 
the best to control only a part of the original 
texts, balances his conclusions precariously 
upon translations, often out-of-date. 

The editor’s outstanding part in the recovery 
of Sumerian mythology is well known, and 
several of the other authors have also made 
widely recognized contributions to the under- 
standing of the mythologies associated with 
their fields of study. 

In his introduction the editor explains that 
neither a definition of mythology nor a scheme 
of treatment was laid down for contributors, 
and this freedom is reflected in the wide range 
of methods of approach. R. Anthes, treating 
some of the central Egyptian myths as having 
taken their growth in the theological and 
practical problems arising from the death of a 
divine king, offers the first interpretation of 
Egyptian mythology ever met by the reviewer 
which makes sense. S. N. Kramer’s essay 
consists largely of a summary of the Sumerian 
and Babylonian myths themselves, though in 
the introduction he does offer an interpretation 
of the origin of the Dumuzi myths, on lines 
parallel to the theory of Anthes, and repeats a 
summary of the evidence adduced by him 
elsewhere that though Dumuzi died he certainly 
had no resurrection. In his ‘Canaanite 
mythology’, C. H. Gordon gives a lively 
summary of the Baal and Anath cycle of 
myths from Ugarit, emphasizing their fertility 
aspects but giving no comfort thereby to the 
proponents of the ‘ritual pattern’ theory, 
inasmuch as he points out that though Baal did 
undergo death and resurrection this was not 
a regular annual event. H. G. Guterbock 
distinguishes the different racial and cultural 
strands which go to make up Hittite mythology ; 
he incidentally eliminates yet another supposed 
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annually-dying god from the mythology of the 
ancient Near East (p. 144). A learned essay 
by M. J. Dresden on ‘ Mythology of ancient 
Iran’ gives some useful pages on sources and 
historical developments, but is so heavily 
peppered with comparative philology that it 
would need another Iranian scholar to got the 
full benefit of it. M. H. Jameson offers a 
delightful discussion of the ‘Mythology of 
ancient Greece ’, which disentangles the living 
myths formed in the Mycenaean period from 
the rationalized fairy-tales which they became 
in classical times. In his 'Mythology of 
India ’, W. N. Brown by skilful selection gives 
an introduction to a number of facets of Hindu 
mythology, relating the subject where appro- 
priate to the living culture of India. D. Bodde's. 
essay on ‘ Myths of ancient China’ (the title 
reflects his statement that ‘myths ..: do 
occur, but not a systematic mythology’ 
(p. 370)) concentrates upon religion in classical 
China : one learns incidentally that Sinologisis 
perversely employ the term ‘ euhemerization ° 
in the opposite sense to everyone else. E. D. 
Saunders presents a purely descriptive account 
of ‘ Japanese mythology '; whilst this is clear 
as far as it goes, the non-specialist would be 
interested to be told what it all means. The 
last essay, by M. León-Portilla on * Mythology 
of ancient Mexico’, is one of the most 
interesting in the book. It brilliantly brings 
out the motive force of myth in the life of 
a culture, and concludes with a touching 
quotation (p. 469) from the Nahuatl wise men 
which makes explicit the view that the life of 
a culture does not Jong survive the death of its 
myths: 

t... if as you tell us, 

our gods are now dead, 

let us die now 

let us now perish, 

for now our gods are dead....” 

ВБ. W. F. SAGGS 
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Seron Lioyp: The art of the ancient 
Near East. 308 . [London]: 
Thames and Hudson, [1961]. 30s. 


This is an attractively illustrated and 
up-to-date account of the ancient art of the 
Near East, meant primarily for the general 
reader. These are 249 illustrations in' the text, 
74 of these being in colour. The range of the 
colour illustrations is especially ambitious for 
so reasonable a price, and in the main the 
results are excellent. Only in one or two 
isolated cases do tones of mauve and green 
overstrain the capabilities of the process, 


otherwise remarkably faithful. The rather 
topical format and typography is eye-catching, 
but may tend to date the volume on the 
library shelves. 

The author’s material is arranged in seven 
‘ Parts’, and to these is appended an outline 
history of architecture. Each of the parts 
covers a broad chronological division of the 
Subject. Thus parts 1 and 1v cover the whole 
of the Near East, treating first Egypt, then 
Mesopotamia and marginal countries. This 
series of quick transits may not always be easy 
for the non-specialist to follow. Nevertheless 
the author has exerted himself not to overstress. 
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the documentary aspects of the art-objects 
described. On the art-historical side, aesthetic 
evaluations receive some emphasis. However, 
the more far-fetched theorizing of aesthetic 
commentators is not accepted uncritically. 
The author’s commonsense breaks through 
with a charming whimsicality, as for instance 
in the passage where he discusses the tendency 
of Early Egyptian statuary to approximate in 
form to a prism or a cube (p. 62). ‘ For the 
Upper Egyptian there were no circular 
honzons, The shape of his immediate world 
was manifestly rectangular ; confined between 
the ruthless parallels of the escarpment, which 
separates the cultivated valley from the high 
desert on either side.... It is not fashionable 
to explain this peculiarity by reference to 
methods of quarrying stone... .’ Thus we are 
not allowed to overlook the sculptor’s interest 
in removing & minimum of stone from the 
blocks supplied from the quarry, especially 
when the material was granite ! 

Greatest prominence is given to Egypt, on 
account of the volume of surviving monuments. 
Yet understandably it is in connexion with the 
&uthor's own speciality of Anatolia that some 
of the most penetrating descriptions occur, 
and several especially recent and sensational 
finds are illustrated. Though a perfectionist 
could have demanded тоге space 
for one or two special topics—e.g., the 
connexions of Egypt with Saharan art, 
suggested by fig. 15 (where the wheel-trap 
approached by five animals could have been 
explained at greater length), or the Elamite 
rock-reliefs of the Gutian period—yet it is safe 
to say that whatever the reader’s interest, he 
will find good value, and real pleasure in this 
volume. 

A. D. H. BIVAR 


E. S. DRowER: The Secret Adam: a 
study of Nasoraean gnosis. xvii, 
123 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1960. 25s. 


In this short book Lady Drower has made 
another fertile contribution to the body of her 
invaluable works on the Mandaeans. Drawing 
on published and unpublished texts, she studies 
the Mandaean sacraments and their meaning 
according to the esoteric teachings of the faith. 
These teachings she sets briefly in contrast with 
the more popular myths taught to the laity. 

The central teaching studied here is that of 
the First Man, the Secret Adam, fashioned at 
the beginumg of creation by the Great Life, the 
remote first principle. The Secret Adam is 
‘a vast shape embracing all that is to exist in 
the future cosmos’ (p. 26); and although his 
body is immaterial, it possesses the counter- 


parts of all the human limbs and organs. It is 
believed that during the celebration of the 
masigta, the rite for the dead, the body of the 
Secret Adam, together with that of the 
departed soul, is re-created, limb by limb, in 
the Cosmic Womb, represented by the ritual 
wine-cup. Each step of the ceremony must 
therefore be performed with the utmost 
precision, for a mistake may maim the spiritual 
body of the dead man, and brings black sin on 
the priest himself. 

Having set out the essence of this and other 
complicated dogmas, Lady Drower makes an 
adventurous attempt, through the inter- 
relationship of these dogmas with the 
teachings of other gnostic faiths, to establish 
the history of the Mandaeans. As she says, this 
must іп the main be speculative, and she makes 
amply clear the gaps and contradictions in the 
sources. The theory which she favours is that 
the Mandaeans have their origins among the 
Samaritans or Galilaeans; that the early 
representatives of the faith fled eastward from 
Jewish persecution to Media and Harran, and 
later down into lower Babylonia, where 
possibly they became fused with a local 
baptizing sect. This, she suggests, may 
account for the rigid division of the com- 
munity into initiates and laymen, with 
actually some variance in the dogmas taught 
to each. Attractive as this theory is, it is 
difficult to see how, on the present evidence, 
certainty is to be reached. Lady Drower's 
discussion is, however, an enrichment of the 
subject ; using her unique knowledge, she has 
set out the complicated material simply and 
with vividness. 

There are some small mis-spellings here and 
there in the citing of linguistic evidence. 


MARY BOYCE 


Anwar G. CugNE: Succession to the 
rule in Islam, with special reference 
to the early ‘Abbasid period. [vii], 
151, 2 pp. Lahore: Sh. Muhammad 
Ashraf, 1960. Rs. 6. 


This consists of an examination of the 
circumstances attending the accession of the 
early ‘Abbasid caliphs, based mainly on the 
accounts of Tabari and Ya'qübi, preceded by 
a brief account of the development of the 
theory of succession from early Islamio times. 
The author in attempting in his historical 
survey to isolate the question of succession 
tends to give the impression that the failure 
of the ‘Abbasids to establish a satisfactory 
system to regulate the question of succession 
was largely responsible for the decline of the 
*Abbasid caliphate. 7 

А. K. 5. І. 
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Cn. PELLAT (ed. and tr.) : Le Calendrier 
de Cordoue, publié рат R. Dozy. 
Nouvelle édition. (Medieval Iberian 
Peninsula Texts and Studies, Vol. т.) 
xvi, 197 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1961. Guilders 36. 


This book, a new edition of a work first 
published in 1873 by Reinhardt Dozy, marks 
yet a further contribution by the present 
editor to a limited but very interesting branch 
of Arabic literature. In the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (art. атм?) and in an 
article in Arabica, п, 1, 1955, 17-41 (‘ Dictons 
rimés, anwü' et mansions Junaries chez les 
Arabes °’), M. Pellat has told us something of 
‘this genre, which is a mixture of science, 
folk-lore, and practical experience. Three 
pre-Islamic astrological systems appear to have 
been rather carelessly combined to produce the 
kutub al-anwi’, which are kinds of almanacs. 
The first of these systems was an Arabian one, 
empirically derived from the observation of 
certain stars occurring in pairs, one member of 
which rose heliacally as its opposite set 
acronychally, The second, very likely of 
Indian origin, was that based upon the ‘lunar 
mansions’ (manàzil al-qamar), that is, the 28 
divisions of the echptic occupied by the moon 
on successive days. The combination of these 
two systems was probably due to the number 
of astral pairs (2200), which was roughly 28 
and therefore easy to combine, or possibly to 
confuse, with the lunar mansions. Yet a third 
system, Babylonian or originally Indian, was 
that of the ‘solar mansions’ or ‘twelve 
towers’ (burj, pl. burūj) of the Zodiac, which 
also figures in the anwa’ books. While the 
astronomers took little notice of this homely 
astrological system, there developed a body of 
anw’ literature, the history of which M. Pellat 
has traced in Arabica and EI, new edition 
(loc. cit.). Nor did the authors of these books 
heed the science and methods of verification 
employed by the astronomers; they appear 
largely to have relied upon tradition, which 
meant copying the work of their predecessors. 

The present edition of the Calendrier, 
provided with a French translation and 
abundant notes, includes the original Arabic 
work (or rather, two works: а kitab al-anwa’ 
very likely of Muslim origin, and а liturgical 
calendar probably composed by a Christian, a 
proposal put forward by Dozy and now 
corroborated by Pellat) and & contemporary 
Latin translation of it. As such it affords 
interesting material not only to the student of 
алий’ literature, but to those interested in the 
processes by which medieval translations (in 
this case, the fourth/tenth century) came into 
being. On at least three subjects the new 
edition contains useful information: the art of 
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translation itself, approached in a rather less 
than scholarly manner (see especially p. 140, 
n. 5, and p. 162, n. 1); the wealth of folk-lore 
and astrological and administrative data listed 
at the beginning and end of each month (much 
of it obviously derived from the Arabian rather 
than the Iberian peninsula); and finally, the 
special character of the Mozarabic liturgy (for 
which I should like to propose as solution to 
the editor’s problem on p. 100, n. 8, the Roman. 
martyrs Joannes and Paulus, whose feast on 
26 June was according to the Roman Breviary 
celebrated as early as the fourth century). 
J. WANSBROUGH 


Rasumip Agnan: Musalmdnon 1: 7 
afkür. [viii], 432 pp. Lahore: Idara-i 
Thagafat-i Islamiya, 1961. Rs. 5.75. 
This work deals with Islamic political 

thought in 13 chapters. The first of these is 

devoted to the results culled from various 
verses of the Qur'àn and restated as а compo- 
site modernist theory. Ch. ii-ix deal with the 
political ideas of individual Muslim thinkers 
outside the Indian subcontinent, al-Farabi, 
al-Mawardi, Nizim al-Mulk Tisi, Kayki’is 

b. Sikandar, al-Ghazzali, Ibn al-Tiqtaga, Ibn 

Taimiyya, and Ibn Khaldün. The chapter on 

al-Farabi shows some influence (unacknow- 

ledged) of E. J. J. Rosenthal’s Political 
thought tn medieval Islam, while on the other 
hand one is struck by the omission of studies of 
the political thought of Avicenna, Averroes, 

Ibn Bajja, Nasir al-Din Tisi, and al-Dawwani. 

Ch. x-xhi deal with the Indo-Muslim or 

neighbouring political thought of Shah Wali- 

Allah, Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Jamal al-Din 

al-Afghüni and Iqbal: and here again one is 

surprised at the absence of any considerable 
reference to Indo-Muslim political thought 
before the eighteenth century and to the 
separatist political theories of Fakhr-i 

Mudabbir, Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, Diya al-Din 

Barani, Shaykh Ahmad: Sirhindi, or the more 

liberal political thinking of Abu’l Fadl and 

Qadî Nir al-Din Khaqani. These omissions are 

not conducive to a correct perspective of the 

development of Muslim political thought, and 
the treatment, though chronological, tends to 
appear atomistic rather than selective. For the 
study of modern Indo-Muslim political thought, 
which is perhaps the most significant section of 
this work, studies especially of al-Dawwani and 

Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi were indispensable. 
The book, which has an apologist-modernist 

orientation and an ‘educative’ rather than 

academic aim, shows extensive reading and a 

gift for lucid ‘ digestive’ elucidation, but the 

complete absence of documentation places it 
in the category of constructive journalism 
rather than objective scholarship. 

AZIZ AHMAD 
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Rais AHMAD Ja‘rari: Islam aur ‘adl u 
ihsan. .391 . Lahore: Idara-i 
Thaqàfat-i Islamiya, 1960. Rs. 6.50. 


This book is of the nature of a concordance 
with a running commentary on the concepts 
of justice (‘adl) and .beneficence (ihsan) in 
classical Islam, selecting quotations from the 
Qur'ün, works of Qur’anic exegesis especially 
Zamakbshari, classical collections of hadith, 
and the Musnad of Abu Hanifa. Divided 
according to subjects, it deals first with the 
Divine attributes of justice and beneficence as 
established in the Qur'ün, then with their 
human application in the life, practice, and 
precept of the Prophet, and finally with 
injunctions for their observance to the indi- 
vidual Muslim, in relation to himself, his 


enemies, the non-believers, the apostates, ` 


friends, relatives, and women, and to his 
economic and social contacts. Each chapter 
has reference notes which are not, however, 
fully documented. As the author explains at 
the outset the work has an © educative ° rather 
than & scholarly purpose, its objective being 
a semi-modernist presentation of the concepts 
of justice and ‘ doing good to others’ for the 
benefit of the average Muslim citizen of 
Pakistan. 
AZIZ AHMAD 


D. К. ТчАРАВ: Icons in bronze: an 
introduction to Indian metal images. 
xx, 171 pp., 80 plates, 2 maps [on 
endpapers]. London: Asia Pub- 
lishing House, [1961]. 60s. 


While Icons in bronze may not satisfy the 
professional art-historian who will doubtless 
find faults in its text, it should also serve to 
spotlight for him his own deficiencies. For its 
author can with justification reiterate the 
words of another distinguished Indian army 
amateur, the late Col. D. H. Gordon, who once 
told me that having waited many years for the 
* big guns to go off ’, he finally realized that he 
must take up the pen for himself. We are all 
indebted to him for having done so. So too are 
we grateful to Lieut.-Gen. Thapar who found 
time during an active career ın the I.M.S. to 
begin collecting bronzes, and whose disarming 
preface and epilogue recall the pioneering days 
of Tod of Rajasthan. It is a startling fact that 
after more than a century of interest in Indian 
sculpture and architecture no general survey 
of the history and scope of the remarkable 
series of bronze icons has been written. The 
present book hardly sets out to fill the gap, it is 
rather a gentle plea for continued interest, 
amateur collection, and study. Yet it cannot 
but remind us that the professionals have so 
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far failed to produce any comprehensive 
account of the subject, region by region and 
period by period. 

The book is beautifully produced for one 
printed in India. Its many plates are of 
excellent quality. The text is well written and 
clear. We wish the author well and hope that 
his enthusiasm may infect many others in 
India, both in the services and out, to take up 
collecting and study. India is a vast and rich 
field and there is room for the labours of all. 
professional and amateur. 

F. В. ALLOHIN 


Jan van LomumEN: The Dutch East 
India Company and Mysore, 1762- 
1790. (Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel xxxi.) 
viii, 205 pp., 2 maps. ’s-Gravenhage : 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1961. Guilders 15. 


The author of this short monograph has 
provided us with an accurate account of the 
attempts of the Dutch merchants in southern 
India to cultivate closer commercial and 
political relations with Haidar Ali and Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore. It is a subject which has 
been neglected by English historians of this 
period because they lacked the necessary 
linguistic equipment. A more important 
reason for this neglect was the realization that, 
after the repulse of the Dutch at Chinsura in 
1759, their settlements on the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts were too insignificant to 
prove a menace to the English in Bengal. The 
author’s impartial narrative shows quite 
clearly how the weakness of the Dutch Eas; 
India Company and especially the decline af 
the Dutch as a naval power placed them in an 
inferior bargaining position as they had little 
to offer the rulers of Mysore. Mr. P. C. 
Alexander in his account of The Dutch in 
Malabar (Annamalainagar, 1946) accuses the 
Dutch of timidity and blames them for their 
selfish motives. As self-interest must have been 
the chief consideration affecting the policy of 
all the parties concerned this criticism seems 
unduly harsh. Dr. van Lohwizen’s valuable 
monograph would be more useful to students 
ifit displayed a greater awareness of important 
events in other parts of India such as the 
consolidation of British power. 


€. COLLIN DAVIES 


G. B. Panpya (ей): Gaikwads af 
Baroda: Maharaja Sayajirao II, 
A.D. 1821 іо 4.D. 1830 (selections from 
the Baroda Residency records). [xi], 
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xvi, 267 pp, 2 plates. Baroda: 
Department of History, Faculty of 
Arts, Maharaja Sayajirao University 
of Baroda, 1958. Rs. 12. 


The English East India Company often 
derived more benefit from the information 
collected by its Residents at Indian Courts 
than from the diplomatic negotiations that 
they conducted or the influence that they 
managed to exert. The present selection from 
the correspondence of the Resident at Baroda 
includes reports on such topics as trade, 
currency, river navigation, and female in- 
fanticide, as well as documents arising out of 
the political business of the Residency. The 
late Dr. G. B. Pandya, whose early death is a 
loss to historical scholarship, prepared this as a 
sequel to the ten volumes of Baroda documents 
edited by Dr. J. H. Gense and Dr. D. R. Banaji, 
covering the years from 1720 to 1820. A fair 
degree of accuracy has been achieved in 
transcription, though sufficient care has not 
always been taken to make clear precisely who 
was the author of a particular document. It is 
understood that Dr. Pandya had been pre- 
paring a further volume, and it is to be hoped 
that the series will be continued. 


К. A. BALLHATOHET 


James LEGGE (ed. and tr): The 
Chinese classics. Third edition [Vols. 
1-1].—8есопіа edition [Vols. in-v]. 
5 vols. : [iv], 29, xv, 503 pp., front. ; 
xiv, viii, 587 pp.; vii, xii, 208, 
735 pp., map ; xiv, xii, 182, 785 pp. ; 
xi x, 147, 933 pp. Hong Kong: 
Hong Kong University Press, 1960. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press, £30.) 


Legge’s translations of the Chinese classics 
are perhaps the most enduring monument of 
nineteenth-century sinology. When a modern 
scholar contemplates Legge’s situation when 
he began his. labours, a conscientious mis- 
sionary performing very varied and arduous 
duties, without any of the dictionaries, 
concordances, and reference works which we 
think indispensable, without even a satis- 
factory dictionary of Chinese in a European 
language, and living cut off in Hong Kong 
from contact with really first-rate Chinese 
scholars, he is forced to marvel at the reserves 
of patience, persistence, and sheer hard labour 
that must have gone mto these volumes. 

Even more remarkable, they remain as & 
whole unsuperseded. Only for the Confucian 
* Analects’ (Lun уй) and the ° Book of odes’ 
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(Shih ching) have really satisfactory substi- 
tutes appeared in English. 

For many years now, these volumes have 
been out of print, and although a photographic 
reprint was made in China before the war, all 
editions have been scarce and extremely 
expensive. It is most welcome then that 
Hong Kong University Press have reissued 
the whole series in a handsome new edition to 
celebrate the centenary of the first volume's 
publication. The classics included are: 
‘The Confucian Analects, The great learning, 
The doctrine of the mean’ (Vol. 1); ‘The 
works of Mencius ’ (Vol. п); ‘ The Shoo king’ 
(Vol. ш); ‘The She king’ (Vol. ту); ‘The 
Ch'un ts‘ew with the Tso chuen ° (Vol. v). 

This new edition contains & certain amount 
of new material. Vol. 1 includes a biographical 
note on Legge by Lindsay Rise, unfortunately 
without a bibliography, which would have 
been useful. Vol. xr reprints Arthur Waley’s 
‘Notes on Mencius’, which corrects some of 
Legge’s more obvious errors, and first appeared 
in Asia Major, New Series, т, 1, 1949. Through- 
out all five volumes errata noted by Legge 
himself have been corrected in the text, and 
each volume is provided with a concordance 
table to more recent translations and to a 
standard Chinese edition of the classics, 
Juan Yuan’s Sheh-san ching chu-shu fu chiao- 
k'an-chi. This additional material has also 
been issued separately (price 15s.) for the 
benefit of those already possessing one of the 
earlier editions. 

D. €. 7. 


LEONARDO Orscmkr: Marco  Polo's 
Asia : an introduction to his * Descrip- 
tion of the world’ called ‘ П milione °, 
translated by John A. Scott and revised 
by the author. ix, 459 pp., 8 plates, 
map. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1960. 
$10. (Hnglish agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 80s.) 


The ‘ Book of Marco Polo ’ is, as the blurb to 


this volume reminds us, ‘one of the most 


widely known books in Western oulture'. 
Whether it is as widely read and understood, 
in spite of the various learned editions, the 
abbreviated and artfully processed versions, 
and the comic strips in children’s magazines 
which borrow at least the name of the author, 
is less certain, for the text requires not only 
detailed footnotes, but also a general com- 
mentary to fit it into its context at once 
medieval and oriental. Annotated editions 
and collections of notes, the most recent being 
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the posthumous volumes of Moule and Pelliot, 
are not lacking. Mr. Olschki has now provided 
a commentary in connected prose which gives 
a most useful conspectus of contemporary 
Asiatic civilization. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the extensive apparatus of 
footnotes into which are incorporated all 
Mr. Olschki’s references. By the nature of 
things, such a bibliography is outdated at 
birth, and completeness in all reaches of this 
huge subject is hardly to be looked for, but it 
provides nevertheless a useful initial guide to 
work done in many fields of study. 

Mr. Olschki covers an immense area. His 
subject demands such wide learning and 
competence that the reviewer hopes he will not 
take it amiss if it is pointed out that here and 
there he seems to have stated facts and handed 
down judgments not as they are, but as they 
ought to have been! To take a single example, 
Mr. Olschki describes the * Secret history of the 
Mongols’ as having been ‘ compiled in 1240 at 
Karakorum by order of Ogudam'. As far as 
I know there is no authority for any of these 
three facts. Further, he says of the ‘ Secret 
history’: ‘It gave to a proud people of 
illiterate nomads, hunters, and shepherds the 
prestige conferred by а national literary 
monument which glorified and spiritually 
consolidated their conquests’ and immediately 
. afterwards (p. 304) ‘Marco was not directly 
acquainted with it, since it was preserved as a 
secret treasure in the archives of the court. . . ". 
It is hard to see how both these statements 
ean be true. Moreover, together with the use of 
expressions such as ‘ cold war’ and “© peaceful 
co-existence’ they give the unfortunate im- 
pression that the author sometimes interprets 
facts to suit present-day habits of thought, 
which are too often contented with stock 
reactions to superficially similar situations. 

Points of detail apart, this is a valuable and 
interesting introduction to the study of Asia 
through the book of Marco Polo. The transla- 
tion is excellently done, so that the book 
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reads as if it were originally written in English, 
and its presentation is enhanced by full 
classified indexes and a map. 

С. E. BAWDEN 


A. J. KERR: The Native law of succes- 
sion in South Africa, with special 
reference to the Nguni tribes of the 
Ciskeian and Transkeian Territories 
and Natal. (Butterworth’s African 
Law Series, No. 3.) xxviii, 132 pp. 
London: Butterworths, 1961. 35s. 


This short treatise covers the Native law of 
succession with special reference to the tribes 
specified in the title. Ch. i deals with ‘ The 
concept and nature of succession in Native 
common law’. Ch. ii, ‘The effect of the 
practice of polygamy—succession by houses’, 
includes a discussion of the division of a 
polygamous kraal (in Cape Province and Natal 
respectively) and an examination of methods 
of providing an heir in a house without male 
issue. The third chapter sets out the order of 
intestate succession in Native law, in the Cape 
Province and then according to the Natal 
Code. Ch. iv and v diseuss respectively ‘ The 
choice of law’ and ‘The administration of 
Native estates’, both matters regulated by 
Union legislation the relevant portions of 
which are printed in the appendixes. The book 
deals with these matters mainly from the 
practical point of view, with ample references 
to the authorities in statutes, texts, and 
judicial decisions. It shows that in matters of 
succession ‘ there is identity of principle with 
variation in detail’, Where these details 
involve difficulties or doubts, a careful 
examination is given by the author in the 
light of decided cases. Those concerned with 
the administration of the Native law of 
succession will find this clear treatment of 
particular value. 

J. S. В. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE ON 
CONTEMPORARY ISRAELI ART MUSIC 


By Zvi KEREN 


N the second half of the nineteenth century, the general upsurge cf 
nationalism in Europe exerted an influence on the Jewish population as wel. 
This influence was particularly strong in Eastern Europe, where there occurred 
a formidable Jewish nationalistic renaissance, some features of which were = 
the revival of Hebrew as a spoken language; the widespread use of Jewisi 
folk-lore in the works of Jewish writers, painters, and musicians; and th: 
rebuilding and resettling of Palestine by small groups of Jewish pioneers. 
The new settlers in Palestine soon adapted Hebrew (which had indeed remained 
very much alive through the centuries as a literary tongue) to the require- 
ments of daily existence, and it became the language of instruction in most o2 
their schools. At present, practically the entire Israeli population (abou: 
two million) speaks Hebrew. 

This investigation has attempted to evaluate the effect made upon the musis 
of composers living in Israel by the sound patterns of the Hebrew language. 
In such an assessment, the metrical structure of Biblical poetry, the rhythm: 
engendered by individual words and phrases, the sounds of the vowels, anc 
the pitch inflexions of spoken Hebrew must all receive consideration. Origina_ 
material for this study was gathered by means of personal interviews with 
Israeli composers, music educators, and musicologists; by means of tape 
recordings (made in Israel) of Israeli musical works; and by means of photo- 
static copies of unpublished compositions (or of selected sections of these 
compositions). The year 1930 was chosen as a starting-point, since in the 
decade which preceded that date the Jewish population on Israeli soil was stil 
only about one-twentieth of its present size, and the amount of art music whick 
appeared was relatively insignificant. However, between 1930 and 1940 the 
number of Israeli composers was greatly augmented due to the influx of Jewisk 
musicians who fled from Central Europe as a result of Nazi oppression, and from 
1930 to the present, the number of Israeli composers and Israeli musical works 
has steadily and rapidly increased. 

In any consideration of the influence of biblical Hebrew on contemporary 
music, full recognition must be given to the special affinity which the Israeli 
composer feels for the Old Testament in its original language. The composer in. 
Israel regards his compositions as works of art inspired by the atmosphere 
of his land, and he similarly regards the Old Testament as a work of art which. 
likewise was inspired by that atmosphere. This explains the relatively large 
proportion of Israeli vocal compositions which, although not intended for 
liturgical use, are based on Old Testament texts. The composer in Israel 

1 It must be noted, however, that although they are able to speak Hebrew, many Israelis, 


having received their education in the lands of their birth, continue to speak their native languages 
in ther homes. Nevertheless the number who do so is dwindling. 
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does not set a biblical text to music with the intent of its being sung in a special 
house of religious worship. For him, the Scriptures are linked up with the 
Israeli atmosphere which he daily breathes, and thus they do not require 
any particular holy place or occasion for their utterance." Moreover, the 
following additional circumstances have deterred the composition of liturgical 
music in Israel: the playing of instruments on Sabbaths and holidays is 
forbidden in Orthodox synagogues; Reform Judaism, which permits the 
playing of instruments, is practically non-existent in Israel; and finally, 
Israeli composers almost without exception are not observers of Orthodox 
Judaism. Their affinity for the Old Testament has made them disregard the 
synagogue, since it is an institution which is associated with post-biblical 
times. 

From the standpoint of style, the Tanakh ? may be said to contain both 
prose and poetry. However, since Tanakhic poetry is completely non-metrical 
and almost wholly unrhymed, the distinetion between prose and poetry is 
not as marked as in European or Arabie classical literature. Thus, the poetry 
of the Tanakh may be described as ' poetical prose ’. 

One notable feature of Tanakhie poetry is the phenomenon of parallelism 
wherein a verse consists of two or more equal (or nearly equal) sections, each 
of which expresses the same thought in different words. As an example, one 
may take the first verse of Ps. ху : ‘ Lord, who shall sojourn in Thy tabernacle ? 
Who shall dwell upon Thy holy mountain?’ Both the Old Testament 3 and 
the Talmud * contain descriptions-of singmg which support the view that those 
verses of ancient Hebrew poetry which exhibit parallelism, were very likely 
sung or chanted in antiphonal fashion. In the Talmud (Babl. Sukkah, 38b) the 
discussion revolves around the proper way of reciting the Psalms in the hallal 
(literally, ‘ praise ") which is said on festivals. All the participants in the discus- 
sion are agreed that a precentor should read the lines of the Psalms, and that 
the congregation should respond. Three forms of response are discussed : 
(1) the precentor reads a line, and the congregation repeats his words ; (2) the 
congregation completes the verse begun by the precentor without repeating 
his words ; (3) the congregation responds with the same word or phrase (such 
as halleluyah) after each line read by the precentor. Rashi (1040-1105), in his 
commentary on this discussion, remarks that it is apparently based on what 
the Talmudic sages saw in current practice in the synagogues of their day. 

In contemporary Israeli choral music just as in ancient days, parallelism 
in the text suggests to the composer the use of antiphony. Example l from 
a choral composition by the Israeli composer Avraham Daus shows an anti- 
phonal setting of the first two sections of Jer. xxxi, 12.5 The sopranos and altos 


1 Probably less than one per cent of Israeli vocal compositions are intended for liturgical use. 

2 The Hebrew word for ‘ Old Testament”. 

3 See Exod. xv, 20-21; 1 Sam. xviii, 6-7 ; Neh. xii, 27-40. 

4 Ва]. Sotah, 30b ; Sukkah, 38b. 

5 T should like to acknowledge at this point my gratitude to Mr. №. A. Jaxrazbhoy for drawing 
the musical examples for printing. 
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sing, az ti$máh b*tulah b* mahól ‘ Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance’, 
and the tenors and basses respond, wváhurim uz*qenim yahdav * and the yourg 
men and the old together'.! In example 2 from a choral work by the Isradi 
cantor-composer Lieb Glantz, the parallelism in Ps. cl, 4, is expressed musically 
by means of responsorial singing. The soloist sings, hól*luhu b'toph umah3l 
* Praise him with the timbrel and the dance’, and the choir answers Aál*luku 
b'minim w*ugav ‘ Praise him with stringed instruments and the pipe’. 

The poetry of the Tanakh is non-metrical ; it has neither a definite number 
of syllables in each of its lines nor a regular distribution of stresses. Yehuca 
Halevi, the Jewish poet (born c. 1085 in Spain) made clear the Hebrew poirt 
of view : that metre appealed to the senses only, but impaired comprehensicn 
and intensity of expression.? The non-metrical rhythm of Tanakhic poetry is 
reflected in contemporary Israeli musical settings of it by the extensive ure 
of free rhythm which is usually indicated by frequently changing time signa- 
tures. Moreover the free rhythm of his vocal music has evidently passed over 
into the Israeli composer's instrumental music, although it must be noted that 
the free rhythm of the latter may be the partial result also of a general tendency 
in modern composition. 

However, despite the lack of regularly recurring stresses, there are a gocd 
number of poetic passages in the Old Testament in which each line of a verse 
contains the same number of stressed syllables. Thus, for example, both linas 
of the Hebrew text of Deut. xxxii, 1, contain three stressed syllables, but the 
number of unstressed syllables which intervene is different in each line, as 
the following transliteration demonstrates * : 


hä- d-zi-nu ha-$a-ma-yim wd-'d-dá-bé-rah 
we-tis-ma ha-a-rés "im-re-phà 


A composer wishing to set such a non-metric text to a metric melody, which 
consists of more or less balanced phrases may do so by writing the melocy 
in such as fashion that a stressed syllable falls at the start of each measure. 
In order to accomplish this he must shorten the durations of the unstressed 
syllables so that the combined time values of stressed and unstressed. syllables 
do not exceed the limits of the measure. Example 3 shows such a method 5f 
achieving an even distribution of the stresses in the above-mentioned verse 
as suggested by the Israeli composer, Ben-Zion Orgad.5 


1 The following scheme of transliteration from Hebrew is used. Consonants (in order of tne 
Hebrew alphabet): °; b, v; g; d; №; w; z; hs t; y; k, kh; l; my n; 8; °; ,م‎ pr; 
ري‎ 4; r; 64; t. Vowels: d, a5; 4,6; 4, $; 0,6; u. Compound vowels are shown as shcrt 
vowels. Sewa is indicated by >. 

? Sepher hakuzari, book п, paragraphs 69—74, 

3 Tt is of interest to note that 1n the opera Ruth (with English text based on the biblical story) 
by the contemporary English composer Lennox Berkeley, the tıme signatures change relatively 
infrequently in comparison with those of Israeli vocal works with Hebrew biblical texts. 

* The underlined syllables in the transliteration receive the stress. 

5 See p. 36 of his book Madrikh тё * A methodical guide to the choral songs of Israel ° 
(in Hebrew), printed by the Department of Education and Culture of the General Federation of 
Jewish Labour in Israel. 
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Another device used in writing metric vocal music to non-metric Tanakhic 
verse is the repetition of words or phrases whereby the original asymmetric 
rhythm of the text is made more symmetric.” 

Post-biblical Hebrew may be divided, for purposes of this discussion, into 
two divisions; medieval and modern. The Hebrew poetry of the Middle 
Ages was largely metrical, and used Arabic poetic metres as models. This 
poetry has been set to music by Israeli composers much less frequently than 
that of the Old Testament. Therefore, the numerous occurrences in Israeli 
music of Arabic types of rhythm cannot be ascribed to the borrowed Arabic 
metres in medieval Hebrew poetry, but must be seen as the result of the 
direct contact of Israeli composers with Arabic music. Moreover, the 
language of medieval Hebrew literature has had a negligible effect on spoken 
modern Hebrew when compared in this respect with Tanakhic and Mishnaic 
Hebrew. . 

Modern Hebrew poetry, breathing the spirit of the rebirth of the ancient 
homeland, is almost as popular with Israeli composers as is the poetry of the 
Tanakh, but although the former’s linguistic idiom is largely based on that of 
the latter, its metre does not display the latter’s dynamic qualities. Instead, 
it seems to imitate European metres. There is no evidence that the metric 
structure of modern Hebrew poetry has had any significant influence on Israeli 
musical works. 

Thus far this discussion has dealt with the rhythmic structure of Hebrew 
poetry. At this point, the influence of the rhythmic structure of individual 
Hebrew words and of spoken Hebrew will be considered. Although the com- 
posers who were interviewed were unanimous in their designation of the 
Hebrew language as one of the chief foundations of the Israeli musical idiom, 
only a very few had any definite ideas concerning the normal rhythm of spoken 
Hebrew. This is understandable in the light of the various Hebrew dialects 
which are spoken in Israel to-day. Thus, for example, the Israeli Jew of 
Yemenite origin will speak Hebrew with a pronunciation which is vastly 
different from that of the Israeli Jew from Poland. 

From a rhythmic standpoint, the pronunciation of Hebrew may vary in 
two ways: in the choice of stressed and unstressed syllables, and in the relative 
lengths of time given to each of them. The official accentuation of Hebrew 
words, as heard in Israel to-day from radio announcers, and as taught in the 
schools, is essentially the same as that indicated by the symbols of biblical 
cantillation. According to these symbols, the majority of words receive the 
stress on the last syllable. This type of accentuation is found in the Sephardic 
Jewish communities. The Ashkenazic communities ? have ignored the indica- 
tions of the cantillation symbols, and give the stress in most cases to the 
penultimate syllable. This difference between the Ashkenazic and the Sephardic 


1 See example 9 m this article, where the last two words of the verse are sung twice. Also 
see example 10. 
? And—to a certain extent—the Yemenite Jews. 
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manner of pronouncing Hebrew words causes a distinct difference in speech 
rhythm, and affects melodies as well. 

If one takes a melody in which the words were originally sung with tke 
Ashkenazie accentuation, and attempts to sing those words with the Sephard с 
accentuation (or vice versa), he will find it impossible to use the original ture 
unless he makes various significant rhythmic and melodic alterations therein? 
Example 4a quotes the first phrase of a popular tune traditionally sung ky 
Ashkenazi Jews in their homes on Friday nights before the festive meal when 
the head of the family returns from the synagogue. The words are : 

ќо - lom 'á - 12 - khém má -la-khé ha - šo- ves 
(meaning ‘ Peace to you, ministering angels"). According to the Sephard:c 
pronunciation, the transliteration of the words should be as follows: 

fa-lóm °@ - 13 - khém mû - la - khe ha - ía - ret. 

On comparison, the stresses (indicated by underlining of the stressed syllable.) 
of the Sephardic pronunciation will be seen to be quite different from those of tke 
Ashkenazic version. If now one tries to adapt the tune in example 4a to tke 
Sephardic pronunciation as, for instance, in example 4b, it will lose some of is 
most pertinent characteristics due to the enforced shifts of the stresses. Ёст 
example, the manner in which the note F is repeated in the second measure cf 
example 4a is a feature of a certain Eastern European Jewish melodic traditica 
which cannot be sacrificed without depriving the melody of its original special Ш, 
Indeed, with its rhythmic displacements of the original tune, example 4b can гэ 
longer be said to belong to the same melodic tradition as that of example 4a. 

Dr. A. Z. Idelsohn 3 points out that the German language, because of irs 
preponderance of penultimate stresses, leads to the frequent use of suspensiors 
when it is set to a melody. Example 5 (a and b) shows two varieties of a melodx 
phrase in six-eight time to which it may be imagined that German words ame 
sung. In both phrases the penultimate stress of the final word will naturalky 
have to coincide with the first quaver of the final measure, and the last syllab.e 

` will accordingly be sung with the second (дпа1) quaver. Example ба provides 
a rather unsatisfactory—or at least archaic—melodic solution for this situatica 
because of the repetition of the E in the final measure. Example 5b furnishes 
a more satisfactory and more usual solution which consists of the use of a 
suspension (Е-Е) for the last two syllables. Melodic suspensions òf this type 


1 Tn this connexion see the article by the Israeli composer, Karel Shalmon, entitled ‘ Problers 
of old songs in a revived language ', Journal of the International Folk Music Council, xm, 1960. 

2 In a compilation of melodies entitled ° Sabbath and festival music for the home ’ (London, 
1951), edited by the experienced synagogue choirmaster Bernard Cousin, the following 20-8 
is appended to three of the tunes: ‘The correct accentuation of some of the words has hel 
to be sacrificed in order to preserve the character of this melody’. The expression, 'corre-t 
accentuation ° refers to that of the Sephardic communities, and the note indicates that had the 
editor msisted on a total substitution of the Sephardic accentuation in a melody whose words weze 
sung originally with the Ashkenazic accentuation, the resulting shifts of the accents would entail 
musical changes which would alter the initial character of the melody. 

3 In his Thesaurus of Hebrew oriental melodies (Leipzig, 1914—82), п. 
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are not as frequent in vocal works by Israeli composers since the texts of these 
works are meant to be sung with the Sephardic accentuation, and thus the 
great majority of the words are stressed on the final syllable. 

With regard to the relative lengths of time allotted to the stressed and 
unstressed. syllables of spoken Hebrew words, no scientifically exact measure- 
ments are available. The ratios of these lengths of time to each other vary from 
dialect to dialect, and within the same dialect they vary with the emotional 
state of the speaker. Nevertheless, the generalization can be made that, what- 
ever the Hebrew dialect, there is present a tendency, either to give more time 
value to the stressed syllable than to the unstressed one, or to pause for a longer 
time interval after a stressed syllable than after an unstressed one. Therefore, 
according to the Sephardic accentuation wherein the majority of words are 
stressed on the final syllable, the most usual relative time durations of the syl- 
lables in single words would be short-long for a word of two syllables and short- 
short-long for a word of three syllables. These spoken rhythms are reflected 
in Israeli vocal compositions by the relatively frequent occurrence of iambic 
and anapaestic rhythmic motives. ١ 

The iambs and anapaests of spoken Hebrew are illustrated in example 6 
which is quoted from the cantata ‘Songs of radiant sadness’ by the Israeli 
composer Joachim Stuchewsky (text by Shelomo Shenhod). In this example, 
the composer has indicated to the narrator the rhythms which are to be used 
in the recitation of the words. It will be seen that with the sole exception of 
ld-t6-gah,? each of the words is recited as either short-short-long or short-long. 

Although scientifically exact measurements of the lengths of the stressed 
and unstressed syllables are not available, certain Israeli composers have 
attempted to represent these durations in an approximate way by means of 
conventional musical note values. Ben-Zion Orgad ? has made a list of charac- 
teristic word rhythms obtained through the use of the Sephardic accentuation. 
These rhythms are reproduced in example 7 where each measure contains the 
rhythm engendered by the syllables of a single word. Another Israeli composer, 
Shelomo Yaffe, after having listened on numerous occasions to Hebrew as 
Spoken by members of the Oriental Jewish communities, has arrived at the 
conclusion that one of the prominent natural rhythmic elements of the Hebrew 
language is the triplet. For instance, in the case of a word of two syllables where 
the final syllable is stressed, Yaffe would represent the rhythm in musical 
notation as in example 8a, and in the case of a word of three syllables whose final 
syllable is stressed, he would represent it as in example 8b. Yaffe's word rhythms 
in the examples just mentioned may be compared with Orgad's notation of 
short-long and short-short-long in the first two measures of example 7. 

It is of interest at this point to compare three melodic settings—each one 
by a different Israeli composer—of the same Hebrew text. This text is the 


1 Most Hebrew words have either two or three syllables. 

2 Latoga (meaning ‘ to the toga °) refers to the garment worn by the ancient Romans, and is 
the only non-Semitic word in the passage. 

з Madrikh métodi, 35. 
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opening verse of David's elegaic lament over the deaths of Saul and Jonathan 
(2 Sam. i 19). A possible English translation of the verse is: ‘Thy glory, 
О Israel, upon thy high places is slain! How are the mighty fallen!’ The 
Hebrew text in transliteration is as follows : 

há-svi (ha-s°-vt) yis-ra-dl 

‘al ba-mo-t&-kha ha-lal 

"ekh na-phlu gi-bó-rim 


In example 9, the melodic setting of this text is shown as conceived by Ben-Zicn 
Orgad in a work for orchestra and solo baritone voice. Example 10 gives a 
melody for these same words which is quoted from a composition for orchest-a 
and chorus by Shelomo Yaffe. And finally, in example 11, the verse is shown 
as set to a melody by Verdina Shlonsky in a song for voice and piano. ص‎ 
examples 9 and 10, certain words of the biblical text are sung twice, whereas 
in example 11, none of the words is repeated. A comparison of these thrze 
settings of the same text from the standpoint of the rhythms which are allott«d 
to the various words reveals three different conceptions. Thus, for example, t3e 
rhythm of the word, yis-ra-él (meaning ‘ Israel’), is anapaestic (short-shozt- 
long) in each melodic version. However, in Orgad’s work, the first short is 
longer than the second one ; in Yaffe's work, the second short is longer than tie 
first; and in Miss Shlonsky's song, the first short is equal to the second. 

Moreover, it will be noticed that the first word of the transliteration of 
the biblical verse in the preceding paragraph has two versions, one of whish 
is placed in parenthesis. This is due to the occurrence in numerous Hebrew 
words of a consonant (in this case 5) which is not immediately followed by 
a vowel, and which comes at the beginning of a syllable." In speech this type of 
consonant is vocalized with a short neutral sound which rather resemb_es 
the letter e in the French word le. A syllable containing such a consonant 
will therefore be pronounced as if it actually were two syllables, the first of 
which is unstressed and short, and the second of which is stressed and lorg. 
In the first word of the transliteration, the final syllable svi, if pronounced 
properly should sound like svt. Nevertheless it has become accepted that 
a composer may, if he sees fit, ignore this subdivision of the syllable, aad 
thus one finds that in examples 10 and 11, the final syllable of the first ward 
is sung with a single note, while in example 9, it is long with two unslurrsd 
notes. The obvious result of a composer’s observing the subdivision of the 
type of syllable just alluded to is a higher proportion of short time values in 
the rhythmic motives of his vocal works. 

Example 13 is noteworthy because it is from a vocal composition of an 
Israeli composer of Oriental origin, Ezra Aharon, who was born and educated in 
Baghdad, and who to-day heads the Arabic music section of the Israeli broed- 
casting service. The text used here is the last line ('ekh na-phlu gi-bé-rim) 
of the biblical verse discussed in the two preceding paragraphs. “In the present 


1 In Hebrew grammar this phenomenon is known аз #*we па“. 
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example, this text is repeated, and the composer has indicated the relative 
time values of the notes without assigning any regular metre to them. Aharon's 
melody will be seen to be more ornate than the melodies for the identical words 
in the three previous examples, which were quoted from works by composers 
all of whom are of Western origin. It will also be noticed that Aharon divides 
the second word of his text into three syllables (na~ph*-lu) whereas in the other 
examples it is divided into two syllables.? 

Example 12 is quoted from ‘ Thy glory, O Israel’ for baritone voice and 
orchestra by the Israeli composer, Yitzhak Sadai. The text is the first section 
of the verse used by the four previously mentioned composers. The example 
cites not only the vocal line, but also the parts played by the accompanying 
instruments in order to show how the text is punctuated by the sounds of the 
orchestra. Here is a case where both the rhythm and the meaning of the words 
affect the rhythms of the instrumental accompaniment. 

Despite the reigning obscurity with regard to the exact rhythm of spoken 
Hebrew words, several of the Israeli composers declare that in their vocal works 
they aim to adhere to the rhythms and inflexions of spoken Hebrew. In doing 
this, they seem to be striving towards the aesthetic ideals of their forefathers, 
since there are indications that ancient Hebrew chant was essentially an exalted 
form of speech. The majority of these composers do not hold any special 
theories regarding Hebrew speech rhythm, and the method which they generally 
use for this aim is apparently based on how they themselves would recite the 
text. This method of ascertaining word rhythms is not completely satisfactory, 
especially for those composers to whom Hebrew is not a native language, 
since they are likely to be influenced by the special rhythms of their former 
tongue, and furthermore, they generally lack accurate knowledge of the 
grammatical rules for the vocalization and accentuation of Hebrew words. 

Three of the composers interviewed (namely S. Yaffe, A. U. Boscovitch, 
and S. Petroushka) described specific ways in which the Hebrew tongue affects 
their music. Shelomo Yaffe, in addition to his previously mentioned theory that 
one of the natural rhythmic elements of the Hebrew language is the triplet, 
holds that the Oriental Jews distinguish between a stressed syllable and a 
lengthened syllable, and he also makes the supposition that these Jews (and 
not the European Jews) have preserved the true tradition of ancient spoken 


1 A comparison of examples 9, 10, and 11 with example 13 reveals the opposing attitudes 
of East and West with regard to ornate melody. Generally speaking, for the Western listener 
ornate melody detracts from the expressive power of a text, whereas for the Oriental listener 
ornate melody adds to it. 

5 See explanation in the preceding paragraph. 

з See P. Gradenwitz, The music of Israel, New York, 1949, ch. iii. 

4 At present, the majority of composers in Israel came there from other lands. This was 
caused by the influx of European musicians to Israel as a result of the rise of Nazism. However 
(provided that a similar mflux from Russia and Russian-dominated countries does not occur 
in the near future), in another 20 to 30 years the majority of Israeli composers will be native- 
born. 

5 See examples 8a and 8b. 
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Hebrew. Yaffe maintains, for example, that the breathy sound of the definite 
article ha is always a stressed syllable, and that the syllables which are generally 
regarded as stressed are in reality prolonged ones which should not be sung on 
a stressed beat of a measure. In example 14 are two measures as sung by the 
baritone vocal soloist in Yaffe's work '4liyot haGilboa. It will be noticed that 
the definite article hd comes at the start of the first measure, and is therefore 
naturally stressed by the singer, whereas the syllables léh, dz, hav, and khén 
are all relatively prolonged and are distributed within the measure so that they 
do not receive the main stresses. In contrast, an Israeli composer who followed 
the usually accepted method of distributing syllables would have tried to place 
leh, dt, hav, and khén on stressed beats, and he would have been careful to place 
the definite article ha in an unstressed portion of the measure. Example 15 
shows how this might have been done in the more usual manner. It is thus seen 
from a comparison of the last two examples that Yaffe's word-accent theory 
has clearly differentiated the vocal phrasing in his works from that in other 
Israeli works. 

A. U. Boscovitch, with whom Shelomo Yaffe studied, has supplied examples 
of how the tone qualities of the various sounds based on spoken Hebrew suggest 
to him the timbres of certain orchestral instruments, thus affecting his orchestra- 
tions. Syllables containing the vowel sound u suggest to Boscovitch the clarinet ; 
syllables containing the vowel sound a suggest the flute; the diphthong oa 
suggests the oboe or English horn; and the guttural kh suggests the bassoon 
or the bass clarinet. In addition, the breathy consonant A suggests to him a visual 
image of the bright radiant haze which characterizes many summer days in 
Israel. Moreover, the composer said that the diphthong óa (suggesting the oboe 
or English horn timbre) intrigues him in particular, and that this fact coupled 
with the general nasal sound of oriental languages influenced him to write his 
* Concerto for oboe’ (1943). 

Shabtai Petroushka, arranger and composer on the staff of the Israeli 
broadcasting service since 1936, doubts the validity of present-day biblical 
cantillation motives as guides to the nature of the music of the ancient Hebrews.* 
He maintains, however, that the word rhythms of Hebrew, spoken according 
to the officially approved Israeli accentuation,? are essentially the same to-day 
as they were two thousand years ago when the Temple was standing in 
Jerusalem. It follows, therefore, that the word rhythms of the Psalms, as they 
would be read to-day in Israel, offer a clue as to the rhythmic nature of ancient 
Hebrew musie, since the Psalms are known to have been sung in the Temple. 
This theory plus his conviction that rhythm is the most important element 
in music has led Petroushka to write instrumental works in which the rhythmic 


1 A. 7. Idelsohn concluded that present-day biblical cantillation among the Jews still preserves 
some of the characteristics of the Hebrew melos of biblical times. On the basis of Idelsohn’s 
findings, several Israeli composers have consciously made biblical cantillation motives the founda- 
tion of certain of their musical works in the hope of showing the way to a national Israeli style 
in art music. In this connexion see A. Z. Idelsohn, Jewish music, New York, 1948, ch. iii. 

2 This is the accentuation which is indicated by the biblical cantillation symbols. 
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bases of melodic lines are influenced by the word rhythms of verses from the 
Book of Psalms; Example 16 is a copy of the composer's sketch of the opening 
bars of his ‘ Three movements for orchestra ° where the rhythm of the melody 
is influenced by the rhythms of the Hebrew words in the first two lines of 
Ps. xxiv, 9. The horns play the rhythm suggested to the composer by the words 
$y, $*-'a-rim, ra-ié-khém ‘ Lift up your heads, О ye gates’, and the entire 
orchestra answers with the rhythm suggested to him by the words u-su pit-hé 
‘ö-lam ‘ And be lifted up, ye everlasting doors’. А type of instrumental 
antiphony is thus produced which suggests the antiphonal singing of the choirs 
of the Levites during the Temple rites. 

Furthermore, certain well-known Hebrew phrases have served as sources 
of rhythms for various Israeli composers. For instance, the words ’d-do-nay 
hu ha-’é-lé-him ‘The Lord, He is God’ form the rhythmic basis of the piano 
solo, Lahat by Emanuel Amiran. This phrase was the confession of faith which 
the Israelites uttered after they witnessed Elijah’s exposure of the Baal 
worshippers on Mount Carmel, and which to-day is repeated seven times as 
the climax of the synagogue service on the Day of Atonement. Another such 
instance is the opening of Dan Aronowicz’s ‘ Suite israelienne’ for orchestra 
which is based on the rhythm of the words m*-di-nah hoph-sit ‘ A free state !’, 
which were chanted over and over again by throngs in the streets on the occasion 
of the United Nations’ resolution to split Palestine into Jewish and Arab 
States. In the fifth movement of the same work by Aronowicz, a familiar cry 
of Israeli children at play supplies the rhythmic raw material. This cry is 
ri-nah tă-šmī-‘ī kol ‘ Кіпа, sound your voice ! ’. 

Although it is only indirectly connected with the Hebrew language, an 
interesting instance was related by the Israeli composer, Karel Shalmon of 
a movement in his ' Partita for strings’, the rhythmic basis of which was 
influenced by the flashes of light which served as nocturnal signals between 
the fighting units during the Israeli-Arab hostilities in 1946 and 1947. These 
flashes of light represented the dots and dashes of the Hebrew Morse code, 
and the composer, who nightly stood on guard on a height in Jerusalem, 
learned their characteristic rhythms. 

Just as the word rhythms of spoken Hebrew have influenced Israeli works, 
so have (in all probability) its melodic inflections. This latter influence, however, 
Seems to be far more unconscious than the former, and, up to the present 
it has apparently defied analysis. None of the composers interviewed ventured 
to explain the connexion between the melodic inflexions of spoken Hebrew 
and their own melodic thinking, and the author, after having examined 
numerous Israeli melodies with words, was unable to form any generally valid 
conclusions in this regard. Example 17 shows the opening two measures of 
‘The story of the spies °’, a biblical cantata by Ben-Zion Orgad in which the 
sopranos and tenors are required to recite the text using Sprechgesang. Together 
with the Hebrew text appears its English version, which can be used in the 


! A girl's name. 
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event that a performance in English is preferred. Underneath the lowest stave 
appears the following instruction: * Sprechgesang for Hebrew only. The 
English text is to be recited rhythmically without pitch ’, thus indicating that 
in the composer’s opinion the indicated pitches are characteristic of Hebrew, 
but are not appropriate for the English version. 

Apropos of this discussion of the relation between the Hebrew tongue and 
music, it is interesting to note here the difference between the treatment 
accorded to the much-used word halleluyah ‘ praise the Lord’ in Israeli vocal 
music, and its treatment by composers of other nations. As is indicated by the 
symbols of biblical cantillation, the accented syllable of halleluyah should be 
the last one. However, English-speaking or German-speaking composers who 
have no knowledge of Hebrew will naturally tend to accent the penultimate 
syllable as in the refrain of the ‘ Battle hymn of the Republic’ (tune ‘ John 
Brown’) in which the phrase, ‘ Glo-ry, glo-ry, hal-le-lu-yah’ is sung three 
times successively with the accent on ‘lu’. The Halleluyah chorus in Handels 
Messiah likewise displays this tendency, whereas in Israeli works, it is always 
the last syllable of halleluyah which is either accented or proportionately 
lengthened. Moreover, the Israeli composer’s familiarity with Hebrew permits 
him to treat the word halleluyah in a relatively freer fashion than is customary 
among his colleagues in other countries. This arises from the fact that the first 
two syllables of halleluyah form the word hallel, which means ‘ praise ! ' 
{singular imperative), and the first three syllables form the word hallelu, 
which also means ‘ praise!’ (plural imperative). Example 18 shows the final 
measures of a biblical cantata for a capella mixed chorus by Yardena Alotin. 
Here, as in certain sections of the famous chorus from The Messiah, the entire 
text consists of the word halleluyah. But, unlike Handel, Miss Alotin employs 
the two shorter words, hallel and hallelu in addition to the complete word. 
From a rhythmic standpoint, it is worth noting that Miss Alotin, who was born 
and educated in Israel, makes no distinction between the lengths of the first 
three syllables of halleluyah. She lengthens only the fourth syllable. Handel, 
conversely, kept changing the relative lengths of these four syllables. Thus, 
Handel distorted the Hebrew word in order to achieve rhythmic variety, 
while Miss Alotin achieves it by the free use of the two shorter words along 
with the complete word halleluyah. 

In summary, it may be concluded from the data yielded by this study that 
the music which has been composed in Israel since 1930 has been influenced. 
by the sound patterns of the Hebrew language to an extent which varies with 
the individual composer. In the main, however, the Hebrew language may be 
considered as a potent factor in shaping the rhythmic and melodic character— 
and even the timbre (both vocal and instrumental)—of Israeli music. The 
metric structure of Biblical poetry, the rhythms engendered by the pronuncia- 
tion of individual words or phrases, the sounds of the vowels, and the pitch 
inflexions of spoken Hebrew have all played significant roles in this process. 
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ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF AL-MADRASAH 
By А. L. Trsawr 


HE scholarly article entitled ‘ Muslim institutions of learning in eleventh- 
century Baghdad’ + by Dr. George Makdisi deserves careful study. It is 
much more than a mosaic of notices of institutions and men of learning ; i5 
has a thesis running through its course, which seeks to elucidate the characte- 
of the madrasah in general and that founded by Nizam al-Mulk in Baghdad in 
particular. Í have, on first reading it, questioned very tentatively one or two 
of the writer's undocumented assertions and have since found reason 10 
some others. With obvious sincerity, Dr. Makdisi urged me to publish my views. 
To comply with this request adequately would involve writing an article 07 
similar length to that of the author. That is not my intention in the following 
discussion which is confined to those points in the article that seem to mz 
open to question. 

In general the article seems to presume, in the first place, that the develop- 
ment of Muslim educational institutions during the first four centuries is se 
well established, through sustained research, that a scholar may proceed te 
study such institutions in the fifth century with little regard to the past four. 
In the present state of our knowledge, that is unfortunately an unwarranted 
assumption. In the second place, the article seems to presume that it is safe 
to draw conclusions on ‘ Muslim institutions of learning’ in a particular citr 
or country at a given period in isolation from other similar institutions tha; 
flourished at the same time in centres as far apart as Naisábür and Cordova. 
Such an approach runs the risk of mistaking the essential character of Muslim 
education. For there is in Muslim educational institutions, as there is in Muslim 
learning in general, such a unity in diversity that the particular often shines 
the more in reference to the general. 

The history of Muslim education is still one of the comparatively dark 
areas in our knowledge of Muslim culture. This is due only partly to the paucitr 
of original sources, and largely to the sketchy handling of the material by native 
and foreign writers.? Almost all of them attempt to portray Muslim educatior. 


1 BSOAS, xxiv, 1, 1901, 1-56. 

* For a long time two articles commanded general respect, and were, and still are, often used. 
with varying degrees of accuracy and care, by scholars writing in Western or Islamic languages. 
The two articles are, of course, (a) Goldziher's ‘ Education—Muslim ’ in Hasting’s Encyclopaedia 
of religion and ethics, v, 198-207; and (b) Pedersen's ‘ Masdjid’ in the Encyclopaedia of Islan. 
(first edition), rx, pt. 1. 315-76, particularly section Е, ‘The mosque ав an educational centre", 
рр. 350-68. In the Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam (ed. Н. A. R. Gibb and J. Н. Kramers) this 
latter article was abridged and split into two, ‘ Madrasa ’ (рр. 300-10) and ‘ Masdjid ` (pp. 330-53). 
In parts, both articles require revision. Of the works that seem to have leaned very heavilr 
on either or both articles, mention may be made of Khalil Totah, The contributions of the Arab. 
to education, New York, 1926 ; Ibrahim Salama, L'enseignement islamique en Egypte, Le Caire. 
1939; Ahmad Shalaby, History of Muslim education, Beirut, 1954; А. S. Tritton, Material: 
on Muslim education in the Middle Ages, London, 1957. 
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as if it were an organized system from the primary stage to university level. 
That is a distorted picture which forces modern rigid stratification and 
systematic nomenclature on a free and informal activity in which the state 
took little or no direct part till the era of dar al-‘ilm and al-madrasah in the 
Shi'i and Sunni camps respectively. 

If we disregard the role of the tutor (mu’addib) as a special arrangement 
by ruling and wealthy families for the instruction of their children, and the 
custom of travelling (rihlah) by exceptional scholars in quest of learning, the 
two main educational institutions up to the fourth century were the maktab 
and the majlis.? The former, also called kuttab, was for the removal of illiteracy 
and the teaching of reckoning, grammar, poetry, history (akhbür), and above 
all, the Qur'àn. The latter was for ahl al-‘ilm (tradition or religious sciences in 

* general) or ahl al-adab (literature) or later on ahl al-hikmah (philosophy), etc.; 
according to the accomplishments and needs of teachers and pupils. The 
maktab could be held in a private house, shop, or any other place, and was 
presided over by a mu‘allim. The majlis was principally, a circle (halgah) 
held in a mosque, but met also in private houses, bookshops, and libraries, 
and was presided over, mutatis mutandis, by a ‘alim, ustadh, shaikh, һайт, 
etc. Most of those who sought education stopped at the first stage. Thereafter 
seekers after knowledge pursued different courses in the circles of traditionalists, 
linguists, mystics, philosophers, etc. 

On the whole those who taught the elements in the maktab demanded 
and received remuneration for their labour from the parents of their pupils ; 
80 also did those who taught, at a higher level, literary subjects and arithmetic. 
But at both levels, whenever the Qur'àn or any religious science was taught 
pious teachers generally refrained from accepting any material reward.? In 
neither the maktab nor the majlis did the state take any direct interest in the 
form of spending money from public funds, except perhaps indirectly when 
a 0007, holding public office, assumed responsibility for a majlis. In that 
case the teaching of the Qur’an and 'ulüm al-din was a duty implicit in the 
functions of state officials from the governor to the judge. The state itself 
made no attempt to set up a separate department for ta Tm, as distinct from 
what the believer gathered haphazardly while performing the duty of prayer 


1 See the writer's article * Muslim education in the golden age of the Caliphate’, Islamic 
Culture, ххушт, 3, 1954, 434 et passim. (This article is unfortunately marred by many misprints.) 
7? HasüW Ikhwan al-Safa’ (Cairo, 1347/1928), 11, 146. See further the writer's article * Some 
educational terms in Rasd’il Ikhwan as-Safa@’ °, Islamic Quarterly, v, 1-2, 1959, 56 ff. 
3 See Qur'an x, 71; xxxiv, 46; of., however, al-Bukhari, Sahih (Bülaq, 1296), xu, 49, where 
Ibn ‘Abbas relates that the Prophet said: ما اخذم عليه أجراً كتاب الله‎ gel. Al-Ghazali 


obviously ignores this tradition when he recommends the teacher to emulate the Prophet in not 
expecting any reward, not even thanks. See Jhya’ (Bülàq, 1289), I, 56. Thus the practice of 
gratuitous teaching persisted down to the era of al-madrasah when according to Hajji Khalifah, 
Kashf al-zunün (ed. Flügel), x, 53, the ‘ulama’ of Transoxania deplored the grant of allowances 
to scholars in Baghdad. 

* of. Ibn Sa’d, Tabagat (ed. Sachau), m (1), 243; Abū Yüsuf, Kitab al-kharaj (Bülàq, 1302), 
p. 8, 1. 22. 
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in a mosque. This was not attempted under “Umar, nor under 'Abdul-Malik- 
nor under al-Ma'mün, to mention only three likely ‘occasions on which suck. 
a measure might have been expected : in the first case when an embryo syster. 
of state administration was improvised ; in the second when the adoption о? 
Arabic for state records must have called for numerous clerks ; and in the thirc 
when the caliph attempted to indoctrinate his subjects by the conversion o7 
their theologians instead of their rising generation. 

But caliphs, high officials, and wealthy members of the community made 
sporadic attempts to initiate or patronize various centres of study and instruc- 
tion in addition to the mosques. Such institutions went under different names 
ranging from al-Rashid’s and al-Ma’miin’s library and translation bureau knowr. 
as Bait al-Hikmah to al-Hakim’s more comprehensive Dar al-‘Ilm1 Public | 
and private libraries in which the learned and aspiring scholars met for discus- 
sion and study steadily increased in number from the second century onwards.* 
By the end of the fourth century such institutions became an establishec 
feature of intellectual life in the Muslim world. While they varied in details 
their general character is unmistakable. Many of them originated as endow- 
ments, were housed in a permanent building, and had salaried staff. Some of 
them provided free writing material, and others free quarters and even main- 
tenance allowances to scholars. Thus the pattern for the emergence of 
the madrasah, or its counterparts, was long in the making. Far from 
being an innovation, it was a natural development of the practice oi 
the preceding centuries. All its characteristics are to be found in the system 
of the mosque circle as well as in the various endowed or private institutions 
that preceded it. 

Dr. Makdisi contends that the madrasah,? especially the type established by 
Nizàm al-Mulk, was an institution designed for the teaching of figh to the 
exclusion of other religious sciences. This is his main thesis, adumbrated 
throughout the article and forms a justification for his indictment (pp. 3-4) 
of Goldziher's view that orthodox theology or Ash'arism was taught in the 


1 Very little is known concerning Bait al-Hikmah. See Ibn al-Nadim, al-Fihrist (ed. Flügel). 
243; al-Qifti, Ta’rtkh al-hukama’ (ed. Lippert, 1903), 98, 441-2. On Dar al-‘Ilm where under 
al-‘Aziz and Ibn Killis quarters and allowances to students were provided, see al-Maqrizi, al- 
Khitat (Cairo, 1326), п, 834-5; on а similar arrangement near al-Azhar, see Iv, 49, 192. 
Pedersen’s assertion that both Bait al-Hikmah and Dar al-‘Ilm were institutions carrying on. 
‘ old traditions from the Hellenistic period ’ is interesting, but seems rather far-fetched. See his 
article ‘Some aspects of the history of the madrasa ’, Islamic Culture, тп, 4, 1929, 532. 

2 of. al-Maqdisi, Ahsan al-tagasim (Leiden, 1906), 205, 413 ; Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams 
(English translation, 1937), 172 ff. 

, 3 In his Die Academien der Araber und ihre Lehrer (Gottingen, 1837), Wüstenfeld uses the term. 
“academy” while Goldziher, Vorlesungen uber den Islam (Heidelberg, 1910), 120, 177, uses 
‘Schule’ or ‘ Hochschule’, and later writers use ‘school’ (Totah, op. cit., 20) or ‘ college’ 
(Tritton, op. cit., 102) for madrasah. None of these terms is adequate without qualification. 
Under drs, Lisan al-‘Arab (Bülàq, 1301), уп, 381-3, gives the general meaning of reading and. 
study, and adds that ‘ midr@s is the house where the Qur’an is studied ; it is also the midras 
of the Jews’. This may be the justification for Pedersen’s conjecture of a connexion with the 
Hebrew midrash. 1 р 
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Nizàmiya in Baghdad. To this matter we shall return, but here it is well to 
remember that we have no direct evidence of the content of what exactly was 
taught in this and other similar institutions. It is misleading, therefore, to 
assume in men of learning such specialization in any Islamic science as might 
be attainable in our own time in say al-Azhar. А ‘alim in the fifth century 
who knew, and taught, only figh, be it even that of his own rite, is from the inter- 
related and comparatively manageable content of the religious sciences at the 
time, an unlikely character. Of one thing we are reasonably sure. The madrasah 
which symbolized the victory of orthodox theology over speculative and natural 
philosophy, excluded the teaching of falsafah. Apart from this restriction the 
whole range of 'ulüm al-din appears to have been within its scope.! 

The set-up in the madrasah varied very little. Each had initially à principal 
teacher? who was assigned, in addition to the task of manager, the duty of 
teaching the sacred law. But in the absence of the actual curriculum, there 
is no evidence that he was excluded from teaching all the other related religious 
and even auxiliary linguistic subjects. A fair indication of what was actually 
taught is to be found in the writings of teachers. The teacher of the Nizàmiya 
with the most numerous surviving works is, of course, al-Ghazah His range 
is clearly that of a comprehensive scholar who digested all the religious sciences 
and more.? 

A handbook which he wrote after writing Ihyà' *ulüm al-din is a sufficient 
guide for the present purpose. Stressing that all religious sciences (al-‘ultim 
al-diniyya) are within the domain of instruction (ta‘lim), he deplores the zeal 
for fiqh, a zeal which tended to restrict the wide connotation of ‘ilm to a narrow 
sphere. Then he explains the tradition, ‘ quest for ‘ilm is a duty incumbent on 
every Muslim, male and female', by saying that figh was only one of the 
religious sciences the learning of which was a personal duty (fardu *ain).^ It is 
difficult to visualize such a writer not practising in his lectures at the Nizimiya 
what he preached in his books. Indeed, al-Ghazáli is reported to have been 


1 Тп al-Jauzi, in al-Muntazam fi ta’rikh al-mulük wa'l-umam (Haidarābäd, 1359), 1x, 66, 
says that the endowment of the Nizimiya in Baghdad was for the benefit of the followers of 
the Sháfi't school of figh. But this does not necessarily mean that it was for this branch of religious 
knowledge alone. Indeed, it is stipulated in the same passage for a reader to recite the Qur'an 
„and for а grammarian to teach Arabic, both receiving remuneration from the endowment. 

? The use of this generic term is deliberate, in order to avoid the obvious objection to * pro- 
fessor ’ and ‘ professorship’. Wustenfeld (op. cit., 8, 13 e£ passim) uses ‘ Lehrer’ and ‘ Lehrer- 
stelle ’ which seem to meet the case admirably. 

5 However, Dr. Makdisi not only reduces him to the position of a teacher of jigh, but casts 
doubt as to his motive in leaving teaching and then returning to it later (p. 40). Al-Ghazali 
himself explained it all in a moving passage in his al-Mungidh min al-dalal (Cairo, *At&y& Press, 
n.d.) pp. 62-4. It was a keen sense of religious duty that prompted him, after eleven years of 
seclusion (‘uzlah), to obey the sultan, who issued an irrevocable order (amara amra ilzàm) to 
him to teach at Naisibir, much nearer to his native Tis. Cf. Маайа al-Majma' al-'Ilmi 
al-‘Iraqi, тп, 1, 1954, 152, where it is stated that al-Ghazali declined teaching again in the Nizi- 
miya of Baghdad on the ground that in the meantime he became ‘ burdened with wife and 
children ’. 

* Fatihat al-uliim (Cairo, 1322), 6, 36; cf. p. 62 where al-Ghazali advocates a ‘liberal’ 
approach to all the religious sciences. 
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very distressed when his own teacher addressed him as fagih. His reference 
to figh and its teachers is clearly contemptuous.? 

Dr. Makdisi perceives a rigid system in Muslim higher education in fifth- 
century Baghdad. He distinguishes two types: (a) ‘ unrestricted institutions 
such as the jämi‘ and certain other centres of study and discussion; (b) ‘exclusive 
institutions’ such as the madrasah and what he calls mosque- (masjid) colleges 
While the evidence used is clearly fragmentary, it has been very skilfully piecec 
together to produce a coherent picture. But it is not convincing, not only 
because other evidence could easily be produced to make a different picture. 
but also because of the artificial and unrealistic representation of the mosque 
(masjid) as a ‘ restricted ° institution whose ‘ chief function was the teaching o? 
law’. For educational purposes, the masjid is represented as a truncated jams’, 
in that the former ‘ specialized’ in one of the subjects taught at the latter. 

The mosque, whether 72714“ or masjid, whether serving a large or a smal 
community, has always been the centre of the religious and civil life of the 
community. It is both Battw Allah and Baitu’l’ummah. In legal theory as 
well as in practice the titular mam of any mosque is the caliph himself as & 
successor of the Prophet. This function was delegated to the governors ir 
the provinces, and to underline the continued connexion with the caliph the 
khutbah 9 was always delivered in his name. A mosque in fifth-century Baghdac 
may have been for the followers of һай“ or the followers of any other leade- 
of the rites, and this may have rendered it ‘ exclusive’, but only in this sense 
Such was the essential unity of the orthodox Sunni rites, and such indeed was 
the essential unity of, and interrelationship between, the various branches 02 
religious knowledge that 'exclusiveness' in any other sense is artificial anc 
unrealistic. Every dars traditionally began with some reading from the Qur’ar 
and some relating of tradition before the matter in hand could be expounded. 
Any mudarris * who laid claim to learning could not dispense with these principa. 


1 Subki, Tabagát al-Shafi'iyah al-kubra (Cairo, 1324), п, 259, 4% الغزالي يا‎ Ls JU أنه‎ S 


à ols; ; of. rv, 108, for the comprehensive range o2‏ وجهه التغير كأنه استقل هذه abili‏ على نفسه 
which al-Ghazali pursued with this same teacher, Imam al-Haramain al-Juwaini, fron.‏ ممما 
religious sciences to falsafah. 2 See Ihya’, I, 16, 17, 20, 31, 40, et passim.‏ 

з In this matter there is no distinction between what al-Mawardi in al-Ahkam al-sulianiya 
(Cairo, 1298), 96, calls masàjid sultaniya and masajrd 'amiya. 

4 Contrary to Dr. Makdisi's unsupported statement (p. 12), mudarris was not exclusivel- 
used for a teacher of figh in а madrasah or in what he calls a mosque-college. Al-Ghazali, ir 
Fatiha, pp. 11, 61, uses also mu‘allim and ustadh. Nor does the term dars mean only a lessor. 
in fiqh. In the same work, al-Ghazali (p. 19) quotes a tradition in which the expression nadrusu™ 
‘ilm occurs, ‘ilm here meaning hadith. In the charming lmes by Abū Nuwàs, dars is used fo- 
“a lesson given by a mu'allim ın a maktab. See the poem quoted by Ahmad Amin, Duha al-Islam 
(Cairo, 1353/1935), 1, 51-2. In Rasa’il Ikhwan al-Saf@ (I, 236) the term is used for the study о? 
all branches of knowledge (‘uliéim). Furthermore, not only mutafaggih, bat also muta'alhm. 
is used for a student of figh. See al-Ghazali, Райла, 11. In his Ihya’, 56, he uses tadris in the 
same sentence for figh and kalam. Subki, on whom Dr. Makdisi relies so much for definitior 


of terms, thus speaks of al-Ghazáli's teaching in the Nizamiya (Tabaqat, 1v, 104), تدر يس‎ de (+ 
ونشره بالتعليم والفتيا والتصنيف‎ М. Al-Ghazali himself describes his teaching in Baghdad as 
nashr al-‘ilm. See al-Mungidh min al-dalal, 3 ; cf. 64. 
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sources of his supposed ‘ specialization ', not even with such auxiliary subjects 
as Arabic grammar. It must not be assumed that the circle (halgah) of a learned 
man in any mosque was solely intended for, or attended by, aspiring scholars, 
for it was often open to whoever could 2035م‎ from it, irrespective of age or 
academic standard. Hence the halgah had to be ' liberal’ in its approach to 
learning. 

Many English terms used by Dr. Makdisi betray a tendency to systematize 
and formalize educational. institutions, giving the impression that they were 
under some central authority similar to that which administers state colleges 
and universities in our own times. Thus apart from such incongruous terms 
as © cathedral mosque ' for jams‘, ° monastery-college ’ for ribat and ‘ professorial 
chair’! for halgah, there emerges a hierarchical system of appointments, 
tenure, seniority, succession, undergraduate and graduate students, etc. No 
evidence is produced of a central authority or control. Institutions were more 
guided by an elastic custom rather than by a rigid theory.? This is particularly 
true of teaching in mosques where the collective consciousness of the learned 
was the correct indicator of academic propriety. Consider, in this connexion, 
the practice of popular teachers who held their circle (halgah) in more than one 
mosque, and the occasional practice of some teachers, each holding his halgah 
in an institution not belonging to his own rite. In both cases, the facts suggest 
informality and tolerance rather than formality and rivalry for office. 

One of the merits of Dr. Makdisi's article is his attempt to define a number 
of the more commonly used educational terms, such as madrasah, mudarris, 
mu‘td, etc. Other writers before him made the attempt, and he differs from them 
only in the finality of his deductions. Muslim historians and other writers, 
starting with al-Baladhuri’s usage of jizyah and kharaj down to, though not 
ending with, al-Ghazali’s usage of mudarris and mu‘allim, are notorious for 
their inconsistency with what might be considered by modern scholars technical 
terms, So long as one is aware of this inconsistency, allowance can be made 
for it. But Dr. Makdisi’s logic takes no such precaution. If for example, dars 
means to him a lesson in the sacred law, and the word madrasah is derived from 
the same root, then it was an institution for the teaching of law. It is true that 
he cites other supporting evidence, but the piece of evidence based on linguistic 


1 In using ‘ professorial chair’ Dr. Makdisi seems to be following Pedersen. See Shorter 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 3088. 

2 Dr. Makdisi cites Subki’s абадай, without specification, for the statement that when the 
caliph appointed Abū Mansür al-Jili to * a professorial chair’ he was asked (by whom it is not 
stated): من اسمه هذا؟‎ ULT كيف تعطى‎ . It is obvious that this sentence is ambiguous, and there- 
fore one cannot generalize from it, especially when in the case of other ‘ appointments’, the 
appointing authority is not mentioned. Actually Subki, пт, 204, has only one sentence about 
Abi Mansür, namely:that he died in Muharram of the year 452. The origin of the phrase in 
question 15 thus unknown. The quotation from Ibn al-Jauzi's al-Muntazam, уш, 76, that Ibn 
al-Sammak ‘ held two appointmenta’ does not seem to be warranted by the sentence: كان يعظ‎ 


cle. (Incidentally Ibn al-Sammàk was опе of four in Baghdad who‏ المنصور гез‏ المهدي 
earned the epithet Kadhdhab.)‏ 
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derivation is not of universal application and the conclusion based thereon is 
therefore questionable. (See p. 229, n. 4.) For this reason alone, Dr. Makdisi’s 
view of the origin and function of the madrasah must be questioned. 

So categorical is the description of the madrasah as a special college of lav 
(pp. 14-15) that he seems to overlook the contradiction between this and 
his own statement on p. 16 that such a college taught also * Qur'anic science, 
traditions, grammar, adab literature, dogmatic theology, sermons, etc.’, ог 
the terms of the account of the endowment charter which he cites (p. 37) 
and which stipulates for the teaching of Qur'anic and Arabic sciences." We аге 
not told who taught these subjects if the ‘ college" had ‘ only one chair’ held 
by a jurist. We repeat, a specialist in law only is an unlikely figure in the fifth 
century, even though figh had gained an undoubted ascendency largely for ita 
utility in regulating the life of the community. If such a narrow specialiss 
did in fact exist, he must have faced, according to al-Ghazáli, the ridicule of th» 
scholastic theologians who branded figh, no doubt with much exaggeratior, 
“as discourse on menstruation '.? 

The truth of the matter is that these subjects were all taught at the madrasa3 
by the principal teacher as well as by others. That the principal teacher wa3 
a jurist may be explained by two considerations, the one traditional and th» 
other practical: (а) Muslim educational institutions had been by the custori 
of more than four centuries conducted by a principal mu'allim in a maktal, 
a principal ustadh (or other designation) in a majlis, and now in the fifth century 
by a principal mudarris in a madrasah; (b) the principal teacher generall 
combined with teaching the function of administering the endowment and 
supervising the scholastic functioning of the institution. In the three cases 
the principal often had an assistant or more. 

If the principal teacher was also the administrator of the madrasah it might 
be asked on whose behalf he administered it. This raises a fundamental question: 
at what point in the development of this institution did the state assum» 
control? Dr. Makdisi's otherwise well-documented article is rather dogmatis 
on this important point. He writes (p. 16) that the madrasah was a private 
foundation but that ' after the death of the founder, provisions for the proper 
functioning of the college fell into the hands of the state’. Such he says was 
the case in the madrasah founded by Nizam al-Mulk in Baghdad. That is aa 
oversimplification, which seeks to settle an important question in rather a 
summary fashion. 


1 Sir Hamilton Gibb who has kindly read this article called my attention to a statemect 
which occurs in Yaqit’s biography of al-Tibrizi, the author of the well-known commentary 
on al-Mu‘allagat. In Мијат al-udaba’, vix, 287, Yàqüt says that Trbrizi taught adab in tk» 
Nizümiya: .ولي تدريس الأدب بالنظامية‎ According to the same source Tibrizi was born in 421. Oa 
the study of Arabic language, grammar, and literature in the Nizimiya in the sixth century sco 
the same work, v, 428—4. Та 580, Ibn Jubair (Rihiah, edited Wright and De Goeje, p. 21t) 
attended a majlis in the Nizimiya which was inclusive of practically all the religious sciences, 
commencing as usual with the Qur'an, tafsir, and hadith, followed by questions. 

2 Ihya', 1, 57. E 
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Nizam ! was a self-made man. Born in А.н. 408, he rose in the service of the 
Seljūq sultans to be the wazir of Alp Arslan in А.н. 455 on the latter's assump- 
tion of the sultanate. Nizàm stood in relation to the sultan, as the latter stood 
in relation to the caliph. The caliph delegated his temporal functions to the 
sultan who in turn delegated them to the wazir. Thus Nizàm was the effective 
ruler of the empire and showed remarkable administrative capacity in office. 
He introduced à number of reforms, notably in taxation, and patronized men 
of religious learning.? The building of the Nizàmiya in Baghdad commenced in 
457, two years after he came to power. Whence came the money for this 
madrasah and for eight others which were initiated by Nizàm ? ? 

The authors on whose accounts we have in most cases to rely wrote more 
than a century later than these events, and their accounts are often obscure 
on vital questions such as expenditure on a scale that strongly suggests public 
rather than private support. Nizàm could not have grown so rich in less than 
two years in office to support a virtual system of higher education for the 
principal cities of the provinces of ‘Iraq and Khurasin from his own purse. 
Only the gist of what seems to have been the endowment charter of the 
Nizàmiya of Baghdad survived in part,* and this does not state that the money 
came from a private source. 

Nizüm seems to have acted in this matter, as in even more important 
matters, as the highest administrator of the empire with the delegated authority 
of the sultan and ultimately that of the caliph.5 For even in the era of the 
madrasah, the Caliphate failed to develop a department of state devoted to 
talim. Accordingly public educational institutions were supported not directly 
from the treasury but largely from the income of assigned wagf properties. 
Administration of such educational wagf, as well as actual teaching, was left 
in the hands of the ‘ulama’, with remote state control. They too seem to have 
acted with delegated authority. While their administration of the wagf was 
governed by the actual deeds in accordance with the sacred law, their 
teaching was on the whole free and subject only to mutual checks and balances 
within the learned community. 

Thus first the sultan and then the caliph seem to have merely regained, 


1 Subki, Tabagat, тп, 185-45; Ibn al-Jauzi, al-Muntazam, rx, 65-8. 

2 [bn al-Athir, al-Kamil (Leiden, 1864), x, 54, 141. Nizim’s own education was in the 
religious sciences, and he himself held well-attended circles for hadith in Baghdad and certam 
centres in Khurasin (Subki, T'abagàt, тп, 140-1). His interest in hadith does not square with 
his founding, as 16 is alleged, a college of law, to which moreover he donated a unique MS of 
Ibrahim НагЬгв Gharib al-hadith (Subki, Tabagat, үп, 230). 

3 It is not certain that these institutions were all called Nizümiya immediately on their 
foundation. Not only was the name of the illustrious mmister an inducement to later writers 
to associate them with his name, but the official character of these institutions was mixed up 
with the idea of pattern or order (nizém) which distinguished them from the institutions that 
preceded them. 

4 Ibn al-Jauzi, al-Muntazam, 1x, 66. 

5 of. Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil, x, 141, ‘He ordered (amara) the building of madàris in all 
countries’; of. al-Maqrii, al-Khitat (Cairo, 1326), гу, 192, who says that the Nizimiya is 
ascribed to (mansübah) Nizam. 
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rather than usurped, the powers of Nizam over his institutions after his deatk. 
This is further fortified by other circumstances. Nizam's lieutenant, Abū Saîd 
al-Qàshi, who in the absence of his master supervised the ceremony of th» 
inauguration + of the Nizámiya in Baghdad in д.н. 459 was a state official, nob 
in the private employ of the wazir. It was Abū Sa'id who begged the calipa 
al-Qà'im to use his influence with the reluctant Abū Ishaq al-Shirazi to accep? 
the post of first principal teacher. He eventually yielded to the wishes of 
his influential admirers and the appeal of his students. Dr. Makdisi detecta 
in this episode an intrigue and a struggle for power, largely because he con- 
siders the Nizàmiya as a private institution in which the caliph had no interest. 
The above considerations indicate that such could not have been the whole 
truth. 

What was the purpose of founding so many institutions carefully placed 
throughout ‘Iraq and Khurásàn ? Dr. Makdisi discounts the possibility of any 
pious motive in Nizám's action and makes an important assertion, but unfortu- 
nately without discussion or any documentation, that there.was a politicad 
motive. Nizam, we are told, chose an institution that ‘ could be kept outsids 
the reach of the caliph's authority ', and ‘founded his network of madrasas 
to implement his political policies throughout the vast lands of the empire 
under his sway ’ (рр. 51, 52, 53). This assertion, and the discovery of an intrigus 
in connexion with the first and second appointments at the. Nizémiya im 
Baghdad, make the same assumption: that there was a struggle for powe- 
between the caliph and the chief minister of his sultan. It is rather disappointing 
to observe that here again, on a point of such importance, there is neithe- 
discussion nor documentation. 

Dr. Makdisi is so much at pains to depreciate Nizam as a founder of institu- 
tions of learning, and to show that the Nizamiya of Baghdad was one ої 
several similar institutions in that city at the same time that he left importans 
questions unanswered. He has, however, rendered a very useful service to 
scholarship by listing those institutions side by side with the Nizamiya.* Th» 
reader who goes through it carefully will not fail to ask why Dr. Makdisi 
had so much to say about this madrasah, and in many other cases he gives 


1 There is a slip in Dr. Makdisi's translated account, p. 32, 1. 1—' Dhu’l-Hijja’ should Ъз 
‘Dhu’l-Qa’da’; cf. p. 38 under Abii Nasr b. al-Sabbagh. 

2 By what seems to be self-contradiction, Dr. Makdisi says (p. 53) that Nizim intended th» 
madrasah as an institution which ‘ provided for the future of the supported school of law b> 
attracting students into its system’. The school of law meant here is, of course, the Shafi‘. 

3 In Dr. Makdisi’s translation of a passage from Bundári on the rebuilding of Abi Hanifah's 
tomb (p. 20) the word al-iqtidà is rendered as ‘ duplicate '. Here ‘ emulation ’ would have been 
more accurate. It would have, moreover, conveyed the idea, which ‘ duplicate ' does not, thas 
Nizām was considered: as an example to be copied in the building of madrasahs. 

4 In translating a passage from Ibn al-Jauzi again on the rebuilding of Abii Hanifah’s tomt, 
Dr. Makdisi is not as exact as might be expected : (1) surely bana means ‘ built’ not ‘ founded ! ; 
(2) ‘amila al-madrasah is clearly ambiguous, but it does not necessarily mean * built the madrasah’ ; 
(3) anzalaha’l-fugaha’ is also ambiguous, and does not necessarily mean ‘lodged ’ them in it. 

5 See As‘ad Talas, La madrasa Nizämiyya et son histoire, Paris, 1939. 
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little more than a few names and dates." But we are immediately more con- 
cerned with the question that if Nizam was not primarily moved by piety 
to establish his institutions, what was his motive ? A safe guide for an under- 
standing of this question is to relate it internally to Nizam's general administra- 
tive reforms, and externally to what had been going on in the rival Fatimid 
Caliphate. 

For the Fatimids, with their religious fervour and vigorous propaganda were 
in more than one sense pioneers in initiating various centres for teaching 
and preaching as well as centres for study and research. The example set by 
Jauhar, al-‘Aziz, and Ibn Killis could not have been lost on Nizam. As chief 
minister to a conquering race, he too needed to educate his subjects, and to 
provide the state if not with outright propagandists at least with efficient 
religious and civil servants. That is not an unreasonable assumption to make, 
especially if we consider it in relation to what was actually done. 

In his Siydsat-néma, Nizam wrote, inter ala, on the administration of justice 
and its close connexion with the learned profession. This manual was the fruit 
of Nizüm's long experience as chief minister, and its dicta concerning the place 
of the learned in society may be taken not merely as intended, a guide for 
future action, but also as a generalization based on experience. The place 
of the judges and preachers, etc., in the administrative hierarchy is fully 
acknowledged. But men of learning were supposed, or even forced, to advise 
the sovereign whether or not these and other functionaries conducted state 
business according to the law.? 

Another of Dr. Makdisi's assertions fits in very well with his own under- 
standing of the institutions, though what he writes lacks any documentary 
support. Summing up his long article he discerns a ‘cycle’ and a ‘ trend’ in 
the development of institutions (p. 55). To him, ' the cycle’ is from the ‘ un- 
restricted  jám4' which ‘ served all schools of law’ to the ‘ exclusive’ masjid 
and the ‘ exclusive ' madrasah, * each serving one particular school of law’ to 
finally the unrestricted madrasah founded in a.m. 631 by al-Mustansir, the 
last but one of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs,* which ‘ was open to students of all major 


1 Iraqi scholars, notably Mustafa Jawad, have called attention to the madrasah opened in 
459 near the tomb of Abū Hanifah. There was no suggestion that it rivalled the Nizümiya. 
Under 580, Ibn Jubair gives a vivid account of a majlis he attended in it, but he does not mention 
the Hanafi institution though he mentions the tomb and the dome (Rihlah, 226, 229). 

? See р. 286, n. 3. 

3 See Ch. Schefer’s translation Siasset nameh (Paris, 1893), pp. 55 f., 65 ff. ; cf. English transla- 
tion, The book of government or rules of kings, by H. Darke (London, 1960), pp. 43, 49; cf. the 
German translation, Siyasatname, by К. E. Schabinger and von Schowmgen (München, 1960), 
pp. 138, 144. 

4 Briefly mentioned by Abu’l Fida’, Mukhtasar ta'rikh al-bashar (Constantinople, 1286), 
x, 179. See further al-Mashrig, v, 164 ff.; x, 390 ff.; G. Le Strange, Baghdad during the 
Abbasid Caliphate (Oxford, 1900), 266 f. Dr. Makdisi considers the jami', masjid, and madrasah 
as distinct and different objects, not merely as institutions of learning but also as places of 
worship. The difference between the one mosque and the other is very slight, and the difference 
between either and the madrasah is often imperceptible. Its structure, when it took final 
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orthodox schools of law °. Then ‘the trend’ was towards establishment by the 
caliph of the madrasah which was no longer an exclusive institution but rather 
like the jam‘ an urirestricted one. . . 

Of course if the reader takes the view that state patronage and control 
came even earlier than the era of Nizam, then Dr. Makdisi's theory would not 
be tenable. The reader may hold the view that Muslim educational institutions, 
in common with other institutions, seldom developed on parochial or pro- 
vincial lines ; hence the observable unity and comprehensiveness of the world 
of learning even when political unity was no more. The rapidity with which 
ideas and scholars moved in those days of slow communication is often under- 
estimated.. ‘Abdul-Rahman III and al-Hakam II in Cordova, al-‘Aziz and 
al-Hakim. in Cairo," were in more than one sense responding to much the same 
stimuli to which Nizàm, his contemporaries, and his predecessors responded in 
their different ways. Naisabir, Baghdad, Jerusalem, Cairo, Qairawan, and 
Cordova, in spite of distance, shared not only the common heritage in theory, 
but its outward manifestation in practice. 

The fourth and the fifth centuries witnessed a'Sunni—ShYi rivalry for 
political supremacy. But there was no less significant, though less obvious, 
rivalry between the two sides for intellectual supremacy. The Fatimids in 
Cairo and the Umayyads in Cordova established institutions of learning, similar 
in essentials to those established by Nizam, his contemporaries, and his predeces- 
sors in Baghdad and elsewhere under the Eastern Caliphate. Whether 
‘Abbasid, Fatimid, or Umayyad, in the east, centre or west, the state generally 
maintained the same attitude to primary education at maktab level as a private 
concern.? But after some isolated experiments, the practice of state patronage 
of higher education, whether direct or indirect, was spreading from the middle 
of the fourth century till it was more or less established from the middle of the 


shape, generally included the mihrab, the minbar as well as the lecture hall, quarters for scholars, 
and ablution facilities. The attempt to establish a distinction between masjid and madrasah 
(49-50) on the basis of a legal opinion of a man who died in A.H. 438 overlooks the purpose of 
such an opinion which was the legality of the application of an assigned sum of money for a 
purpose other than that of the donor. It was not concerned with the technical distinction 
between the two terms. Besides, this opinion, assuming that Subki quoted it verbatim, was 
expressed before the emergence of the historic madrasah, and hence technically of httle value. 
In general we must be very careful not to read too much into literature of this nature, for jurists 
are notorious for hair-splitting and arguing even concerning the improbable and the impossible. 

1 Educational institutions in al-Maghrib and al-Andalus were chiefly the maktab and the 
masjid ; those of the Fatimids were similar though known under different names. The madrasah 
as an Eastern Sunni institution came to Egypt and Syria with Saladin, but according to al- 
Maqgqari, Nafh al-tib (Bülàq, 1279), 1, 104, was not adopted in al-Andalus where the masjid 
remained the sole centre of learning. 

2 This is well expressed. by the Maliki jurist Abu'l Hasan al-Qàbisi (d. д.н. 403) in his al-Risalah 
ai-mufassilah li Ahwàl al-mu'allimin (ed. Ahmad Ahwini, Cairo, 1364/1945), pp. 268-9. Не 
states that caliphs made every provision for the welfare of the community in the publie and 
private life of its members by the appointment of paid officials, but none of them appointed 
mu'allima for their children in the kutiab. In Qabisi’s view, it was inconceivable that this was 


due to neglect but rather to a desire to leave it in the hand of parents : LVI من عمل‎ ET эме. 
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fifth century onwards. Established, that is, according to a general pattern 
of which al-Nizémiya and al-Azhar were the prototypes. 

Both as a term and as an institution, the madrasah existed before Nizàm 
was born. Little change occurred in the maktab, but with the emergence of 
the madrasah the system of mosque and other circles was combined with the 
practice of providing living quarters and maintenance allowance for scholars. 
The madrasah merely supplemented, but never supplanted, the mosque as an 
educational institution. Gradually the madrasah acquired in practice a status 
of ‘ sanctity ' not much inferior to that of the mosque, and teachers and students 
moved freely from the one to the other according to their inclination or needs. 

Two more very significant points are merely touched upon by Dr. Makdisi : 
the objectives of the madrasah, and the teaching of Ash‘arism in it. At the 
beginning of the article he raises our expectations that his survey would give 
* some insight into the religious, social, economic, and political factors involved ’, 
only to say in the conclusion that ‘ exclusivism in the madrasa had had its 
influence on the community in the political, economic, and religious spheres ’. 
That is an anti-climax. It certainly enriches our knowledge of the institutions, 
but there is very little political, and no social or economic, history init. Those 
are aspeots of the subject to which Dr. Makdisi might turn in future contribu- 
tions. In this one he was preoccupied with too many minutiae, and thus 
did not show us the precise service of the madrasah to the community. 

On the last page but one Dr. Makdisi asserts, again without discussion or 
documentation, that ‘it [ie. exclusivism in the madrasah] sought to control 
the ‘ulamğ in order to control the masses’. Pending further research on this 
question, we may say that Nizim’s objectives, as might be deduced from his 
own ‘ Treatise on government’ as well as from biographical dictionaries and 
other works, were a mixture of the desires to emulate the Fatimids, to gain 
favour with the ‘ulama’, and in practice, to provide his administrative reforms 
with the necessary personnel, especially judges and clerks. The choice of these 
was governed partly by patronage, partly by their accomplishments, and there 
appears to be no evidence that candidates were recruited from the followers of 
Shàfi'i to the exclusion of the followers of other schools of law.* 

The second point is about Ash‘arism. Dr. Makdisi opens his article with a 


1 On the place of the madrasah in the Seljüq era and later, see H. A. R. Gibb’s ‘ Interpretation 
of Islamic history ’, Journal of World History, 1, 1, 1953, 55-6. 

* of. al-Maqdisi, Ahsan al-taqaaim (BGA, Leiden, 1906), 44, 315; Subki, Tabaqàt, тп, 137. 
The term came into general use in Egypt only after the fall of the Fatimids, and in the west even 
later. Muhammad Ghunayma’s statement in his T'ar'ikh al-jami‘at al-Islamiya al-kubrà (Tetuán, 
1373/1953), p. 43, that Yusiif b. Tashfin established a madrasah in Fas and two others elsewhere 
about 450 must not be taken literally. He cites a modern, not an original source. 

з Abii Ishaq al-Shirázi, the famous principal teacher of the Nizamiya in Baghdad, is reported 
to have said: ‘I travelled [from Baghdad] to Khurāsān and I found in every town or village 
on my way the position of 4207, muftî, or khatib held by a former pupil of mine (tilmidh?) or by 
one of my followers (ashabi)'; see Subki, Tabagat, тт, 89. 

4 The caliphs at the time were followers of al-Shafi’i; the sultans of Abū Hanifah. Nizam 
himself was a Shafi’. The appearance of the madrasah coincided with fierce squabbles among 
the three rites: Shafi, Hanafi, and Hanbali. 
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challenge to Goldziher's statement that Ash‘arism was taught, with official 
blessing, in Nizim’s: institutions, on the negative, even if it were valid, ground 
that these were exclusively ‘colleges of law’, not of theology. Later on, 
Dr. Makdisi recognizes that Nizàm could not ignore Ash‘arism and sought 
unsuccessfully to bring it into the Nizimiya of Baghdad (р. 47). It is necessary 
here to visualize the forces of the intellectual strife of the time. Broadly 
speaking, orthodoxy, though internally divided, waged a relentless, if not 
concerted, war against the rationalist Mu‘tazilah and its more dangerous parent, 
the Hellenistic Falsafah. Both heresies were already in retreat or on the defen- 
sive before the era of the madrasah. Nizàm's institutions themselves ате con- 
vincing evidence of the vitality of orthodoxy and its ability to exclude these 
two elements from its system. In al-Ghazali we have the symbol of this develop- 
ment. He represents the mild and more comprehensive, as the Hanbalites 
represent the strict and exclusive, form of orthodoxy. Ash‘arism was more 
likely to permeate orthodox thought and teaching through men of al-Ghazali’s 1 
stature than through any other of his contemporaries. 

But Ash‘arism had already existed in the Nizamiya of Baghdad before 
al-Ghazali? The principal teacher for whom this institution was reputedly 
built was known to favour Ash‘arism and to deprecate Hanbalism. When :n 
469 Abū Nasr al-Qusha‘ri publicly upheld Ash‘arism in the Nigamiya, the 
Hanbalites caused a riot and accused Shirizi of attempting to disestablish 
(yubtil) their rite (madhhab). The strife was settled by the caliph himself who 
invited the leaders of the contending parties to his palace. ‘ Thereupon’ writes 
Subki? ‘the Hanbalites spread a rumour that the Shaikh Abū Ishag had 
renounced the school (madhhab) of al-Ash‘ari, and this angered the Shaikh so 
greatly that no one could calm him down, and he wrote to Nizam al-Mulk °.4 
He even prepared to leave Baghdad altogether, but the caliph himself persuaded. 
him to stay. 

Nizam returned an answer befitting him as a great statesman and a tolerant 
Sunni. ‘The sultan's policy and the dictates of justice,’ he wrote, ‘do not 
incline us to one rite (madhhab) to the exclusion of others. . .. We did not build 
this madrasah except for the protection of the learned and in the public interest, 


1 Subki, Tabagat, 1v, 125, refers to criticism of al-Ghazali that he was inchned to philosophy 
and mysticism. Subki says he had seen most of al-Ghaz&li's writing and he is inclined to believe 


that in belief he was an Ash‘arite who meddled with the works of the Süfis: al oll ate 
.رجل اشعري المعتقد خاض يي كلام الصوفية‎ 

2 cf. Mustafa Jawad’s article ° Al-madrasah al-Nizàmiyah bi-Baghdad ', Sumer, х, 1953, 
320, which states that Nizàm was an Ash'ari, and that the name of Abu’l Hasan al-Ash‘ari 
was written on the gate of the Nizamiya in Baghdad, and possibly also on the gates of all the other 
institutions established by him. The writer gives no source, and I saw no reference to this befare 
the year 538. See al-Jauzi, al-Muniazam, x, 107, last line but one. 

з Tabagat, ut, 99. 

4 cf. Ibn al-Jauzi, al-Muntazam, уш, 305-6. On the last page, Shirazi is reported to have 
said to the leader of the Hanbalites at the meeting with the caliph : * Here are my books on legal 
theory. I speak contrary to Ash‘arism in them’. 

5 Ibn al-Jauzi, al-Muntazam, vin, 312. 
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not for controversy and division... .'! Nizam made it clear that he had no 
intention of changing the allegiance of the followers of Ibn Hanbal in Baghdad 
and its neighbourhood.. Ibn al-Jauzi says that this reply pleased the Hanbalites.? 
Here again the character of the Nizamiya as a publie institution dedicated to 
ahl al-‘ilm and the maslahah, for the study of religious science and the training 
of state functionaries, is once more stressed. The use of the phrase siydsatu’l- 
sultan is an excellent indication that Nizam had a catholic, not a parochial, 
aim in mind ‘in establishing this institution in Baghdad. 

This discussion has already assumed proportions much larger than originally 
intended. It is concluded with appreciation of the opportunity afforded me 
by Dr. Makdisi for reading and reflection on a subject in which I take a deep 
interest. | 


1 of, Ibn al-Athir, al- Kamil, x, 141, who says that in consequence of Nizüm's order to stop 
the cursing of the Ash'arites many self-exiled ‘ulama’, including Imam al-Haramain al-Juwaini, 
returned. The reception by Nizàm of Abii Ja’far al-Bukhari and his son, suspected of Mu'tazili 
tendencies, 1f viewed in the light of this general tolerant policy, may be better appreciated by 
Dr. Makdisi (see pp. 36-7 of his article). 

* The phrase describing Shirazi as ‘ simple-hearted and easily influenced ' in Nizüm's letter 
which Dr. Makdisi uses for ascribing ambivalence to Shirazi may be an interpolation. It does 
not seem to fit in with the contents and form of the letter, nor does it seem likely that Nizüm 
was capable of such language in addressing his learned. protégé, nor would Shirazi be quick to 
publish a private letter derogatory to himself. Indeed, Subki, Tabagat, xr, 99, refers to Abi 
Ishaq as kabiru ahli’l-Sunnah ba‘dahi, the pronoun referring to Abu'l Hasan al-Ash'ari himself. 
Such was the prestige of Shirazi in high places that the caliph al-Mugtadi sent him, with a palace 
chamberlain, as safir to the sultan and Nizam then at camp (ibid., 91). 
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Introduction 


Hadramawt, properly speaking, is the name of the Wadi, a province 
separated from its coast by an empty stony plateau. Each of these provinces 
is a distinct entity, though whereas al-Shihr and the minor anchorages of the 
sea-coast have played their role in world commerce, the Wadi has been a 
backwater, & reservoir of men, warriors or scholars, but the latter have been 
influential in spreading the Shafi school of Islam far and wide in the diverse 
littoral provinces of the Indian Ocean. The ruined state of so much of the 
formerly cultivated areas of the Wadi cannot disguise how much more populous 
and important it was to Arabia itself in antiquity, for the Wadi looks inward 
to Arabia as well as outwards to the southern seas. Hadrami history, and in 
' this essay I interpret Hadramawt in its broadest territorial sense, though 
merely an eddy in the main current of events, has an importance quite dis- 
proportionate to the size or position of the country, firstly because it was 
the fount of Islamic learning for so many lands, and secondly because its 
peculiar, ancient, and still surviving institutions can by the comparative 
method, throw rays of light upon many an obscure aspect of Islamic and 
Arabian history. In the principal towns of Hadramawt a literary and legal 
society survives, of a type even more archaic than one could find in such a city 
as Fez in Morocco, though I have remarked a great change over the last twelve 
years. The chief centres of intellectual activity are the holy city of Tarim 
which I picture as very similar to medieval Mecca, Saiwün, to a much lesser 
extent Shibàm which is largely mercantile, al-Mukallà, and al-Shihr, but certain 
villages are celebrated for families of scholars such as Huraidah and Ghail Ba 
Wazir, to mention two only of many, and nearly every village has at least one 
or two scholars trained on traditional lines. 

Since my first tour in Hadramawt in 1947-8 I have tried, in so far as other 
commitments have permitted, to establish the basic data in print relating to 
Hadramawt, without attempting to consider its history and civilization in 
their more general aspect. This is essential, for, in common with all the provinces 
of the southern half of the Arabian peninsula, published, i.e. printed material, 
is scarce, and though where history is concerned there is a wealth of manu- 
script material at certain periods, when examining the early Islamic history 
of Hadramawt we have little source material outside brief passages or remarks 
made by authors concerned with other affairs, and generally natives of other 
Arab countries beyond the confines of Arabia. Some of the essential tools ar2 
now in our hands. For example Hermann von Wissmann’s maps * upon which 


1 ef. our joint article, ° A new map of southern Arabia °, Geographical Journal, oxxt1v, 2, 1955, 
163-71. I relied greatly on ‘Alawi b. 'Tàhir's Shamil, infra. Further geographical materal 
from al-Nisbah ila "l-mawàadi' wa-'l-buldan (‘ Materials ’, I, no. 11) is published as ‘ Two sixteenth- 
century Arabian geographical works', BSOAS, xxi, 2, 1958, 258-75. 
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Ihave verified the place-names to the extent that I reckon they will be at least 
80% correct for Hadramawt can be used to follow tribal movements. My 
* Materials > t though requiring much more addition, and some emendation, 
do give an initial survey and analysis of manuscript source material, and 
The saiyids of Hadramawt? is an esquisse of a larger study which I hope to 
develop. The bibliographical content of these two studies will not be repeated 
here, nor yet that included in my study of the great Hadrami prophet Hüd.* 
My debt to Hadrami scholars in many lands is very great, my admiration for 
their methods and industry unbounded, and my recognition of their generosity 
in instructing and entertaining a student not of their faith or outlook, sincere. 
My contribution has been to collect, record, and arrange what I have seen, 
in accordance with the norms of Western scholarship. 


1. Source material from the pre-Islamic inscriptions 


The great advances in recent years made in discovering, but particularly ' 
in the interpretation of the pre-Islamic inscriptions, means that we shall 
shortly have to reconsider not only pre-Islamic history, but the history of early 
Islam itself. In the past the interpretation of the content of the inscriptions 
has been so far off the mark that they meant very little, but the greater accuracy 
in interpretation, and the linking of their content with early Islamic institu- 
tions, and, in my view, with Arabic, is altering the whole situation. The process 
is going to be most uncomfortable for those historians who have become 
accustomed to regard the existing history of early Islam as more or less fixed 
and finite, and to Muslim scholars wedded to certain traditional interpretations 
of history. We are, I believe, on the brink of a major readjustment of our 
concepts of this side of Arabian history, but Hadrami history is not likely to be 
very directly affected by the adjustment. Inscriptions are rare in Hadramawt 
itself, possibly because, to make an analogy with the present day, buildings 
were mainly constructed of adobe, whereas in the Yemen stone is more generally 
used, and when inscriptions are made to-day they are in plaster, although 
funerary inscriptions are in baked clay. There is nevertheless, still much to be 
found in Hadramawt, especially in the lower portions of the Wadi where 
- civilization was highly developed, for in the now deserted Husn al-‘Urr district 
there was a whole complex of cultivable 102075 forming a rich agricultural area. 
1 have two or three fragments of stone inscriptions from this part of the country. 
Generally speaking, one seems to find little about Hadramawt in the inscrip- 
tions other than names, though I must except the group that refers to the ritual 
hunt, examined by Professor Beeston. Archaeological evidence still hardly 
enters into consideration. 


1 * Materials for South Arabian history’, BSOAS, xm, 2, 1950, 281-307, хш, 3, 1950, 
581-601, referred to in this essay as ‘ Materials °’, I and П. 

3 Published London, School of Oriental and African Studies, 1957. 

з “Наа and other pre-Islamic prophets ', Le Muséon, LXVII, 1-2, 1954, 121-79. 

4 A. F. L. Beeston, ‘ The ritual hunt’, Le Muséon, LXI, 8-4, 1948, 183-96. 
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2. The Islamic period 


At the time of the Prophet historical information is, relative to the succeeding 
centuries, abundant, but my theory is that the Islamic conquests stripped 
Hadramawt of man-power for the campaigns and settlements in southern Iraq, 
Egypt, Tunisia, and later, Spain. I should, at least, not be surprised to find that 
archaeological evidence pointed to the abandonment of irrigated land in the 
lower Wadi Hadramawt about this period, as a result of the neglect of irrigation 
works become uneconomic through the influx of wealth and departure of whole 
groups of people. Most interesting too, is the short account from the К. al- 
muhabbar, published by Beeston with a revealing commentary on the ‘apostasy’ 
of Hadramawt and the part played by the female hierodules of noble birth 
therein. I may say that this passage was not received at all well by some 
Hadramis who considered it an aspersion on their ancestors, although it has 
the ring of authenticity; it did not, however, seem to disturb my Saiyid 
friends whose ancestor arrived some centuries later! This passage does enable 
us to some extent to bridge over the gap between Islamic and pre-Islamic 
history, which it is most difficult to do. It is accepted by Western historians, 
and, I dare say, by a good many Hadrami scholars, that books of the genre 
of К. al-tijdn, whatever data with a sound historic basis they may contain, 
are such a jumble of fact and fiction, their chronology so telescoped, that they 
can only be treated as legend.? 

In the first and following centuries there is a certain amount of information 
about the Khawarij and Ibadiyah, but glancing through the late ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. ‘Ubaidillah’s Вай al-tabüt 3 historical data are scant, and even 
the memory of early history writing seems to have perished. It may of course 
be that some of the Ibádi history of Hadramawt will be found to have been 
preserved in Oman, but my guess is, from the little I have seen of Omani 
historical works, that there too, early chronicles have long vanished without 
trace. Yet it seems from incidental references to Hadrami fuqaha that learning 
flourished even at this epoch, for example the oft-quoted group quoted by Ibn 
Samurah,* in the sixth century. Hadrami historians of the present time hold 
that the Saiyids very early played a leading part in driving Ibàdism from 
Hadramawt. While it is possible that this is a tradition amongst the ‘Alawis 
and factually true, I know of no early source material to support such an 
assertion, and am inclined to think that they were neither sufficient in numbers 
or influence to combat Ibadism until it had already disappeared. Its rise and 
wane, however, are one of the problems of Hadrami history, as too of course 
is the question of how Hadramawt became Islamized, which is obviously some- 
thing that did not happen overnight. Nor am I quite sure how far we can accept 


1 “he so-called harlots of Hadramaut ', Oriens, v, 1, 1952, 16-22. 
? 1 have a neat demonstration of the growth of legend to appear shortly in my Portuguese 
material a Mahrah tale current to-day, which I have checked against Bà Faqih al-Shihri’s 


' annals. 


3 I have used the index published by his son in Aden, without date. 
4 Tabagüt fuqaha al- Yaman, ed. 15:80 Saiyid (Cairo, 1957), p. 152. 
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the view that the fariqat al-tasawwuf first appeared in the sixth and early 
seventh centuries of the hijrah, with Saiyid ‘Abdullah Bal-Faqih ! though there 
Seems much stronger evidence for this. 


3. The Hadrami chroniclers and historians 

(a) Shanbal 

Shanbal’s chronicle has already been described in ‘ Materials’, I,? and 
since the initial publication of that notice I have been slowly building up 
a critical edition of the text the difficulties of which have been formidable. 
It is not until c. 576/1180 that more than an occasional curt sentence relating 
to Hadramawt appears; this applies also to other chronicles, and I do not 
accept with Saiyid ‘Alawi b. Tahir 3 that there was necessarily an earlier part 
of Shanbal prior to А.н. 500, now no longer extant, but if part of Shanbal is 
missing I should be inclined to argue that this was simply because it contained 
so little, for the Hadrami content of Bà Sharahil’s chronicle prior to A.H. 500 
is very slight also. I think that Shanbal has drawn largely on Ba Hassan * 
whose compilation itself seems based on poor MSS, or texts lacking diacritical 
points, where the material relates to general Islamic history. Bà Hassan may 
have drawn on Ibn Khallikan for some of his non-South Arabian material. 

In ‘ Materials’, I (p. 292) I made allusion to some pages of MS shown me 
by Saiyid Salih b. ‘Ali al-Hamidi in Saiwün, thought to be part of Shanbal’s 
history. Now one day in Saiwiin a number of leaves in an identical hand were 
brought me, and when Saiyid Salih and I had the chance of comparing them 
with his sheets we discovered they were actually both parts of the same MS. 
I induced the owner to present these to Saiyid Salih so that he has now all the 
leaves known to be extant, for I felt they should be preserved in the hands of 
a single person. Examining the sheets and correlating them with Shanbal’s 
chronicle I discovered a marginal note just before the year 823/1420, 


الى هذا ا موضع EG‏ الفقيه با شراحيل وما بعده من ОШ‏ الفقيه عبد الله با 
سخله/ستحله کتبه عبد الله paw‏ عله (corrupt)‏ 


‘ Up to this place is the history of the fagth Bà Sharahil, and what comes after it is 
taken from the history of the fagih ‘Abdullah Ba Sanjalah/Sakblah. ‘Abdullah... 
wrote it’. This then was a novel find, the more so because Ba Sharahil (the 
surviving fragments of his chronicle going back to А.н. 319) was previously 
completely unknown as a chronicler, nor is he mentioned by Shanbal himself— 
from which J conclude that Shanbal did not draw directly on Bà Sharahil’s 
chronicle. On the other hand Shanbal does record the death of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Khatib, author of al-Jawhar al-shaffaf 5 probably utilized by him as a source. 

1 Istidrakat . . . (Aden, 1956), p. 6. 2 pp. 291-2, no. 2. 

3 Jany al-shamàrikh (Aden, д.н. 1369), p. 30. * * Materials ’, I, p. 299, no. 8, and infra, p. 245. 

5 of. ‘ Materials ’, IT, p. 582, no. viii. It is also a source of the Qiladat al-nahr. I have seen 


vol. п with Saiyid Husain b. ‘Abd al-Qadir Al al-Kaf and collated its contents with Shanbal's 
chronicle. 
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Though Shanbal and Bà Sharáhil can be used to amend or complete one another’. 
texts, it is strangely exasperating to find that a crux in Shanbal often corre- 
sponds to a badly wormed piece in Ba Sharahil, or the latter has omittec 
diacritical points just at this place. 

The author of al-Sand@ al-bahir і describes Shanbal as a scholar of suck 
parts that I can hardly believe this poorly written chronicle can be his, for 
al-Shilli has a good literary style himself. It certainly does not fit the descriptior. 
as ‘an informative chronicle wherein he brought together apposite historica_ 
data, legal judgments, eminent principles, and valuable admonitions’. Al- 
Shilli, however, who died a little over 170 years after Shanbal, does not seen: 
to have had access to Shanbal's chronicle, so he may be writing merely from 
hearsay, or else perhaps the recension that is in my hands is merely a mukhtasar 
Bad as the Huraidah MS upon which my sole reliance has been placed? is 
and though it may possibly have been tampered with to a certain extent— 
though this I doubt—it shows no partiality in presenting the facts, though the 
principles, if so they may be called, of selection are strange. 

Apart from Bà Hassan and al-Khatib, I have been somewhat exercisec 
to discover the sources from which Shanbal compiled his chronicle. Withir. 
the period covered approximately by his own lifetime, naturally the bes: 
part of all, he relies on information he could collect himself, and he may have 
used Bà Makhramah’s Quladat al-nahr, a point still to be investigated. In the 
divided nature of Hadramawt there was clearly no likelihood of the preservatior. 
of archives, apart from legal documents. In so anarchic a land the value о: 
documents was doubtless greatly inferior to the possession of good troops. 
The tribal leaders probably did not bother about preserving documents bu: 
may have left them then, as often now, in the hands of Saiyids and Shaikhs. 
Although I have heard Saiyid Muhammad b. Hashim tell the Kathiri боа 
that his family tree was preserved in the palace at Saiwiin, even that only goes 
back just so far, and the origins of the Kathiri Sultans beyond this are 
uncertain. 

By contrast the Mashayikh, like saintly families in other Muslim countries. 
did bestir themselves to write about their pious ancestors and their achieve- 
ments, and they kept careful record of their family tree. I have, for example, 
inspected the Ba Fadl tree. The ramifications of a family may have beer. 
recorded for economic reasons in part, во as to claim musdémahdt or tax exemp- 
tions, and in part as a matter of pride and propaganda. It may be also that ir. 
their hawtahs and in their persons, the guarantee of security allowed them to 
. compose, and as repositories of ‘tlm and writing they can be compared with. 

the medieval ‘ clerk’. It would be relevant to try and determine whether the 


1 of. ‘Materials’, II, p. 583, no. xii. I have extracted the material relative to Shanbal. 

а Saiyid ‘Ali Bã ‘Abid who has written a number of articles in al-Risdlah (Cairo, 1941. 
under the general title of ‘ Min tàrikh Hadramawt al-siyāsī ', told me that he had at one time » 
transcript of a copy of Tarikh Shanbal belonging to Saiyid ‘Alawi b. Tahir, but that he had loss 
it during the war with a number of other papers. 
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Mashayikh compiled family hagiologies before the arrival of the Saiyids in 
Hadramawt or not. The Saiyids do keep a well-maintained record of their 
pedigree, but the very fact that it was possible in their early years there for 
certain elements to attempt to impugn this pedigree—and to be taken seriously 
enough for the Saiyids to adopt counter-measures—may imply that written 
family records were not so carefully guarded as nowadays. The whole affair 
suggests that the level of literary culture was much lower than in, say, the 
fifteenth century A.D. 

It seems logical to suppose that the compilation of hagiologies followed the 
recording of family trees. The earlier collections seem to have been made by 
single families which probably kept a master-copy. There are the hagiologies 
of the Ba 'Abbàd,! of the Bà Khatib, and the early Saiyid collection of the 
Ba Qushair, all of which I used in 1954 through the kindness of Saiyid ‘Ali b. 
Salim al-‘Attas of Huraidah, or Saiyid Salih al-Hamidi, but important as 
the Bà ‘Abbad collection is because this family is associated with the tomb of 
Наа, these are only a few out of hundreds, perhaps thousands of such family 
biographies and collections of miracles. The Saiyids of course have been no less 
active in this sphere, and individual families seem to have shown a clannish 
Spirit not less pronounced than that of the Mashayikh.? Shanbal and other 
chroniclers must inevitably have used some of these family hagiologies in 
compiling their chronicles, though probably they drew most largely on general 
collections—a sort of intermediate stage, which themselves drew on the family 
hagiologies. Shanbal, in common with the other chroniclers, is much affected 
in his selection of material by the district in which he lived. He can be con- 
trasted with Bà Faqih al-Shihri who has far more items of information relating 
to the southern coasts. 

The great universality of the Islamic faith, and the influence of Süfism 
too in all probability, have prevented family rivalries from developing into 
religious schism, but it was centuries ago that the antagonism grew up between 
certain families of Shaikhs and Saiyids which endures to this day and affects 
their attitudes towards the writing of history. It must not be thought, however, 
that it is simply a question of two sides, for some Mashayikh are pro-Saiyid, 
some Saiyid clans are at loggerheads with each other, and some Saiyids disclaim 
a privileged position. 

Apart from obituaries of ‘ulama@ and fugahd’, which incidentally are com- 
paratively rare in Ba Sharahil, Shanbal does provide us with a basic foundation 
upon which to construct a history of medieval Hadramawt, but like so many 


1 of. ‘ Materials’, 11, p. 589, no. lvii. I have seen а copy of this in Saiwün and another in 
Huraidah. For the Ba Khatib cf. ‘ Materials ’, I, p. 305, no. 18, from which I have made extracts, 
In Huraidah, Saiyid ‘Ali b. Salm has a copy of Miftah al-sa'adah wa-'l-khair fi managib al- 
Sadah Bani Qushasr, some of which I have used. Saiyid ‘Ali b. Salim has also a MS with ‘Amudi, 
Hurmuzi, Ва 'Abbüd, and Ba Wazir biographies, 1n four individual treatises. I have also an 
acephalous MS of Bà Harin, possibly Uns al-salikin (b. Hashim, T'arikh, p. 193), commenomg 
&t tale no. 78 of the total of 303 tales. 

2 cf. my Saiyids, 21. 


РА 
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Arabic works his history is, as it were, shorthand notes. To derive advantage 
from these one must know a very great deal about families and the social 
order, the geography of the country, the fashion in which tribal law operates, 
and what at first sight appears a dull enough text, takes on quite a new 
significance, though Shanbal is never so interesting as Bà Faqih al-Shihri.: 
No person is better qualified to render this service to Shanbal than 'Alawi 
b. Tahir. 


(b) Other Hadrami chroniclers 

Reference has been made to the Tarikh Ba Hassan which as ‘Alawi b. 
Tahir justly observes ? has not come down to us complete? The extant copy 
has a curious tale attached to it. The ‘Attas Saiyids told me that they lent it te 
Freya Stark who took it away with her, but, a few years ago, presented it to 
the Bodleian, and whence through Professor Beeston's kindness, I was able 
to consult it. No doubt there was some misunderstanding of the intention of the 
‘Attas Saiyids, but this has been the Bodleian’s good fortune.’ Bà Hassan’s 
text is in great disorder, but a superior work to Shanbal from a literary aspect ; 
there seems to be some relationship of a fairly close nature between the two 
texts, and Ba Hassan also contains material to be found in our earliest extant 
chronicler, Bà Sharabil. Ba Hassan belongs to the coastal group; the last 
extract I have entered from his chronicle in Shanbal is dated 800/1397 and he 
died in 818/1415-16, so a preliminary estimate may be made that the entries 
for the last 18 years are missing from the existing copy. 

Ba Sanjalah/Sakhlah, yet another Shibri is a tenth/sixteenth century 
writer. It looks as if his chronicle might be a continuation of that of Bà Sharahil, 
but it covers a longer period than ‘Alawi b. Tahir had supposed. Almost 
certainly an eyewitness of Portuguese activities in al-Shihr, he has been much 
used by Bà Faqth al-Shihri, along with a history, no longer extant, of ‘Abdullah 
b. ‘Umar Bà Makhramah. As І have discussed these at length in my preface 
to my forthcoming book on the Portuguese I need say no more here. 

In ' Materials’, I? Bà Faqih al-Shihri is examined at some length, bui 
I have one important correction to make. Through the good offices of the 
Saiyid ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-‘Attas I was able to purchase the copy described as 
Tarikh hawadith al-sinin . . . which now discovers itself to be not only the usual 


1 The British Museum MS of al-Sang al-bahir, fol. 208a-209b, confirms that Shanbal died 
in 920/1514-15. 

2 Jany al-shamàrikh (Aden, A.E. 1369), p. 30. 

з of. ‘Materials’, І, p. 299, no. 8. He is quoted by al-Fawa’id al-saniyah (‘ Materials’, L 
р. 296, no. 5), which calls him a fagi. 

4 ‘Abdullah . . . al-Saqqaf, T'àrikh al-shu'arà' al-Hadramiyin (Cairo, 1358- — ), 1, p. 180; 
* Materials’, I, p. 300, no. 9. The TSH puts his death at al-Shihr in 995/1587, and seems to 
prefer to call him Ba Sakhlah. 

5 Quoted in ‘ Materials’, loc. cit. He probably deduced this from the extracts in Bã Faqih 
al-Shihri. 

8 ‘ Materials °, I, pp. 292-5, no. 3. 
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version of the text, but a very correct one. I have noted the existence of other 
MSS in my Portuguese book. An edition of this informative history should 
certainly be made, but though not so difficult as Shanbal it will not be easy. 
The composition post-dates that of al-Nür al-sáfir which Bà Faqih quotes, as he 
does also Shanbal and Bà Hassàn. Two unknown sources which figure in the 
text are the Кан of al-Saiyid Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Asqa‘ Bà ‘Alawi, 
and that of the Shaikh al-Faqih Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Jabiri. Up to the 
present I have discovered no biographical details upon this most informative 
of all the Hadrami chroniclers, though he was not contemporary with much 
of the period he covers. 

Al-Nür al-sáfir of Ibn al-‘Aidariis which, like al-Shihri covers the tenth/ 
sixteenth century, is available in print. It is a book of strongly Saiyid colour, 
and disappointing in historical detail, rather poorly informed about the exciting 
events of the coast, but al-Shilli’s al-Sand? al-bahir, dhail al-N'ür al-sáfir is 
superior in historical content. Al-Shilli (ob. 1093/1682) is also the author of the 
collection of Saiyid biographies known as al-Mashra‘ al-rawi printed in Cairo. 
He alludes to a history of the eleventh/seventeenth century of his own com- 
position in the latter work + which ‘Alawi b. Tahir ? says can hardly be come by, 
but I wonder if indeed it is still extant at all. 

The most interesting southern Arabian chronicle I have seen so far is 
al-Jarmüzi's al-Sirat al-Mutawakkiliyah, now in the Sultàn's Library in al- 
Mukallà, but it was formerly in the possession of ‘Ali b. Salah al-Qu'aiti. It 
has quite a deal of reportage on events in Hadramawt though it seems, as far 
as I can see, to cover only a few years on each side of 1064-8/1653-8, a period 
of special significance not only for Hadramawt but for all south-west Arabian 
history. This, however, I have also discussed at length in another context, 
and it belongs to the Yemenite court history school. I believe that a second MS 
is available in the Vatican, and inquiry will have to be made into the Yemenite 
MSS there and in the Ambrosiana for Yemenite material containing Hadrami 
history. When the Arab League has completed the Ambrosiana catalogue it 
will be more possible to assess what is to be found there, and I should not 
omit to mention the list of South Arabian histories that is being drawn up by 
Fw’ad Saiyid, a member of the mission headed by Professor Khalil Yahya 
Nami to the Yemen. Professor Námi's report? should also be consulted. In 
Daw‘an in 1947 I was told that most of the best Hadrami historical MSS had 
already been taken to Malaya, Java, and other places. I am inclined to think 
too that much in the way of Hadrami MSS may yet be discovered in early 
centres of emigration in India, and also perhaps in Hyderabad. 


1 of. Маза“, I, p. 19. This is additional to al-Sana’ al-bahir. For al-Shilli cf. the latter 
work, BM MS, fol. 312a. 

2 Jany al-shamarikh, p. 30. 

з al- Bi'that, al-Misriyah li-taswir al-makhtitat al Arabiyah, tagrir . . . (Cairo, 1952). For 
example Professor Nami showed me in Cairo (p. 37, no. 22) al-Nür al-mushrig fi fath al-Mashriq 
which is a very early work on the conquests east of the Yemen. 
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4. Genealogical works 

The books of ansáb can be divided into two classes, family trees and general 
works dealing with large numbers of families and tribes. Of Saiyid genealogies 
enough has already been said, but I have been able to purchase an excellert 
manuscript copy of the Shams al-zahirah* written in Java in 1327/1908. 
The апа books of the other great families are still largely unrecorded. Where 
general works of ansáb are concerned, their value is highly problematical fcr 
they are difficult to use and interpret. 

The medieval T'urfat al-ashab * has now been printed, but when I compared 
it with а copy in the hands of Saiyid ‘Ali b. Salim in Huraidah there seemed to 
be many important divergencies in his MS text. Saiyid ‘Abdullah Bal-Faqn 
of Tarim criticized the author for the strange remark (p. 113), ingadà nasa 
al-Ashraf kaffah bi-l-Hijaz wa-l-Maghriq wa-mà baina-humà min a‘mal a- 
Yaman. This I too, find difficult to explain. Other MS sources are cited i1 
al-‘Attas’s Risalah 3 which seem to be repeated by ‘Alawi b. Tàhir.* In Baihàa 
I had the good fortune to see a manuscript which I had long hoped to finc, 
al-Qawl al-hasan fi ma'rifat ba'd sukkan Hadramawt wa-l-Yaman of Ridwàa 
b, Ahmad Ba Ridwan, stated by ‘Alawi b. Tahir to have lived in ‘Tnat. FS 
Ridwàn availed himself of material from Saiyid Ahmad b. ‘Alawi Kharid/ 
Khirid, and Ње Nubdhah or Kitab of Muh. b. Sa‘d b. Abi Shukail, the Кла 
of the fagih ‘Abd al-Rabmàn Ва Ghawth, quoting from Husain al-Ahdal® 
and al-Nür al-muzhir of al-Junaid.9 He preserves quotations in other authocs 
from al-Faraj bad al-shiddah " and al-Ash‘ari’s Ta‘rif* which latter is stil 
extant in MS. Fuller details of authorities used by Ba Ridwan ате, howevec, 
to be found in the passages quoted from him in al-‘Attas’s Risdlah of which 
I have an edition in hand. It is considered that al- Faraj ba‘d al-shiddah, were + 
extant, would be a source of importance. However, the quotations preservel 
by the Risdlah of al-‘Attas from the various writings enumerated, seem, Ly 
and large, more indicative of what the Hadramis would like to think to be ther 
origins, rather than positive historical evidence, though the Risdlah is none tke 
less interesting on this account, and certainly not all its information is to ke 
condemned out of hand as unhistorical. 


5. Historical materials for the nineteenth century 
The dramatic Kathiri-CYàfi struggle for possession of Hadramawt is stil 


1 ‘Materials’, II, p. 582, no. vii. Sources are quoted in the MS, p. 23, Ibn ‘Inabah, and 
pp. 162, 169, 175-6 seq. 

а Turfat al-ashab fi ma'rifat al-ansab, ed. K. W. Zettersteen (Damascus, 1949), a late sevent! / 
thirteenth century work. 3 ‘Materials’, I, p. 301, no. 15. 

4 Jany al-shamàrikh, p. 46. The Tarif al-ansab of al-Ash'ari is listed in Brockelmam, 
GAL, Suppl., 1, 558. This seems to have been a source for Abū Shukail’s Nubdhah. 

5 cf. GAL, п, 185, Suppl., п, 238, and ‘Ugiid al-almds, п, p. 51. 

в Ob. 1275/1859. Cf. ‘ Materials’, П, p. 585, no. xxxi; Muh. b. Hashim, Тат р. 117. 

* cf. ‘Materials’, I, 301. Не is described by Bã Ridwan as living in Ghurfat al-Shaizh 
Bà ‘Abbad, and his mother was a daughter of the scholar Muh. b. ‘Umar Bahraq. А copy >f 
this work might possibly be found in Sif of Daw'an. 
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living history in the country, involving as it did also the Hadramis of Hyderabad, 
Malaya, and Indonesia, though to-day the younger generation would like to see 
it fade from people's memories. The British part in the struggle can be fairly 
easily reconstructed from archives, but I must quote here from a MS, possibly 
b. Hamid's history, which I saw in the hands of the late Saiyid ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Saqqaf which says, ‘Then we heard that he (Sultan ‘Umar Salah)? had 
arrived at Bandar Aden, but Salih Ja‘far deceived him, and bore witness 
against him of words and conditions of affairs that had not proceeded from 
him’. This shows that care will have to be taken with evidence from British 
archives relying on this interpreter. A rather confused account of the struggle, 
which is certainly complex enough, is given by Ingrams* with some of the 
official sources. 

On the Arabic side there is a great spate of poetry, inspired by the wars, 
which was on the tongues of Hadramis in the Far East as well as Hadramawt 
itself. I am greatly indebted to Dr. Voorhoeve of Leiden University Library 
who drew my attention to several volumes of this verse in the popular language 
collected by Snouck Hurgronje, some of which is of high quality. I have already 
spoken of this political verse and published some examples of 15.5 A further 
MS in Leiden 4 seems to contain some account of the wars with further poetry 
composed on certain notable occasions. While in Tarim I transcribed from 
Shaikh ‘Abdullah Rahaiyam what I think can best be dubbed ‘ Tales of Tarim ', 
stories in colloquial Arabic collected by him from old men who had actually 
been present at these battles of the past. This type of information is dwindling 
each year as the older men are gathered to their fathers but the tales 
are interesting reading and the outlook of the age is very remote from that 
of to-day. I have no doubt that much, on the Qu‘aiti side, might still be collected 
in al-Mukalla or al-Shihr. 

The principal written source for the period is the Tarikh b. Hamid ë which 
I have already noted. It is used by the author of Tûrîkh al-shu‘ara@ al- 
Hadramiyin, but was not available to Salah al-Bakri when he first wrote his 
Tärikh Hadramaut al-siyasit. He describes it as а rare MS, a record of a collec- 
tion of events and historical information, and points out that the second half 
differs from the first and must be considered b. Hamid’s own composition. 
He states that it is obviously strongly pro-Kathiri and shows a deep hatred 
for Yafi', against which it makes unfounded allegations. B. Hamid was known 
to Saiyid Muhammad b. Hashim who went to visit him when b. Hamid was 


кла d lul عليه زاقوال‎ deis ды ple عزن فخا‎ sity آل‎ (ake P) des al Lal غم‎ 
‘Umar b. Salah can be traced in C. Snouck Hurgronje, ‘Zur Dichtkunst der Ba ‘Atwah in 
Hadhramét’, Orientalische Studien Theodor Noldeke, ed. С. Bezold (Giessen, 1906), 97-101. 

2 W. Н, Ingrams, Report on . . . Hadramaut (Colonial 123) (London, 1937). 

3 Prose and poetry from Hadramawt (London, 1951), Ar. text, pp. 54-60. 

4 P. Voorhoeve, Handlist of Arabic manuscripts in the Library of the University of Leiden . . . 
(Leiden, 1957), p. 470, no. Or. 7005 ; cf. p. 266 for * Collections of gastdas by poets of Hadramawt '. 

5 ‘Materials’, І, p. 297, no. 6. I have ascertained that the correct vocalization of the name 
is Hamid and not Humaid, and my previous error should be so corrected. 
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a very old man. ‘The details of the story which b. Hashim narrates in his 
inimitable way have passed from my memory, but on asking for the history a 
bundle was delivered from a shelf into his hands as a gift. This b. Hashim gave 
to the famous Huraidah scholar Ahmad b. Hasan al-‘Attas who used it in com- 
piling his Risdlah. B. Hashim déscribed it as two volumes, and believes it is 
now in Indonesia. Опе presumes copies or partial copies were made in Huraidah, 
but if the original copy is there I have not seen it, and like so much of the library, 
it could have fallen victim to the white ant. B. Hashim also described the history 
to me as Mudhakkirat ‘Memoirs’. Here in fact is another source for modern 
history—the memoirs, a kind of writing that seems hardly to have existed in 
the past. Muhammad b. Hashim for instance, used the Mudhakkirat Ghalib, 
memoirs of Sultan Ghalib b. Muhsin in his Tarikh, and Ba Wazir for very recent 
times has relied on the Mudhakkirah of the Qatn Sultan, ‘Ali b. Salah. 

Perhaps at this point I should allude to the numerous mukdtabat, аат, 
nasi’ th, etc., of famous Saiyids and Mashayikh which form an additional source 
of historical matter for the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. 
Though often tedious there is material frequently of interest in these huge 
volumes. ; ` 


6. The‘Alawi-Irshadt dispute and Hadram historians 

Shortly before the First World War there arose a bitter dispute, which 
continued well into the "thirties, between two groups.of emigrant Hadramis, 
the ‘Alawis and the Irshádis, in Indonesia. In effect this was a struggle for 
predominance in the community between the more conservative Saiyids who 
had always wielded great influence, and those Hadramis who denied their claim 
to.privileges inaccessible to other ordinary Muslims. It would be over- 
simplification to the point of error to say that the 'Alawis were all Saiyids 
and the Irshädīs were all Mashüyikh families of ancient stock. The Irshadis 
took up the cry of reform, but though I have read very little of their writings, 
I doubt if they were modernists in any real sense. The Irshádis were not per- 
mitted to rear their heads in Hadramawt because the Sultans wished to remain 
friendly with the Saiyids. Notwithstanding, it is essential to recall that the 
Saiyids mostly show an ideological prejudice for the Kathiri dynasty versus the 
Qu‘aitis, though this remark does not apply to certain outstanding Saiyid 
houses which are linked to the Qu'aitis. The lengthy wrangle found its expres- 
sions in the publication of pamphlets+ and in newspaper activity, and to it 
we owe perhaps in very large degree the impulse to embark upon the writing of 
histories. On the Saiyid side we have the journal al-Rabitat al-‘Alawiyah to 
which Saiyid ‘Alawi b. Tahir al-Haddad contributed some important articles ; 
vol. 1 was published in Batavia in 1347/1928-9. | 

The first printed history of Hadramawt to appear was Salah al-Bakri's 
Tankh Hadramawt al-siyāsī (Cairo, 1935-6), the second volume of which 
contains an excellent account of the ‘Alawi-Irshadi dispute, though it is strongly 


1 of. The saiyida, 22. 
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anti-Saiyid in tone. Unfortunately the historical section of the book, it must 
be confessed, is inaccurate in many matters of detail, and a number of refutations 
(rudüd) * are in circulation in Hadramawt. 

Salah’s career is in itself instructive. When I met him at al-Qatn in 1947 
I found him a pleasant-mannered young man, a Yàfi' of tribal stock who had 
spent many years in Indonesia, but returned to Egypt and became a teacher. 
After re-visiting Hadramawt he wrote a much less partial book Fi janüb al- 
jazirat. al-‘Arabiyah (Cairo, 1949), utilizing material from b. Hamid, a copy 
of whose history he was shown in Ghail Bà Wazir. He followed this up later 
with a book of travel and history of Yàf territory itself, entitled F3 sharg 
al-Yaman (Cairo, 1955). After a short period of broadcasting from Holland 
he joined the Egyptian educational mission to Mecca where he was teaching 
when I last heard from him. His work could be described as more popular 
than scholarly, but it has a value in presenting history, especially recent history, 
from a non-Saiyid angle, and one with which the Qu‘aitis of al-Shihr and al- 
Mukalla would be in sympathy. 

Another writer of Yafil stock is Shaikh ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad al-Nakhibi 
of al-Mukalla, sha@‘ir al-dawlah when we arrived there in 1947, who has been 
collecting materials on Yafi'. As he is of the Kasadi branch his history if he 
has continued with it, would probably have а somewhat different outlook 
from that of Salah, but he is also collecting material of a purely literary nature. 
Al-Nakhibi is a man of a religious cast of mind, conservative but far from 
unprogressive ; he would write fairly impartially, unless my personal liking 
for him deceives me.? Salah on the contrary is very much a modern, and his 
outlook probably resembles that of the playwright ‘Ali Ba Kathir whose early 
play Humam is documentary of social attitudes before the Second World War. 

Before turning to the Saiyid school of historians I must deal with the 
appearance of a book which created a widespread sensation in Hadrami educated 
circles in 1954, a draft volume compiled for instruction in the schools by Shaikh 
баа ‘Awad b. Tahir Ва Wazir, and which eventually in a revised form was 
printed in Cairo in А.н. 1378 (with a preface dated 1376/1957) under the title 
Safahàt min al-tarikh al-Hadrami. At the coastal educational centre of Ghail 
Ba Wazir an effort is being made to produce educational textbooks suitable for 
use in Hadramawt, including history books which it is generally agreed are 
an important part of education. Experimental work done at Bakht al-Ruda 
in the Sudan was taken over somewhat uncritically at times, and one of the 
projects was to write a history of Hadramawt through the study of its out- 
standing historical personages. However suitable this may have been in the 


1 І have before me Saiyid ‘Abdullah (‘Abd al-Ilàh ?) b. Hasan Bal-Faqih al-‘Alawi’s Risdlatan 
published about 1964 (place unknown), one risalah of which is entitled Tafnid maza‘im al-Shaikh 
Salah al-Bakrt fi tahagqugi-hi bi-nasab al-Imàm Ahmad b. ‘Isa al-Nagib al-‘Alawt al-Basri. 

2 Al-Nakhibi also collects Hadrami proverbs, averring that Shibam is the home of proverbial 
sayings and that many Aden proverbs are really Hadrami. He was also selecting a chrestomathy 
of poems by young Hadramis, and he showed me some poems in praise of Ingrams who was 
compared with T. E. Lawrence, this probably in 1947. 
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Sudan it was not very good policy in Hadramawt, and an official history hac 
muoh better be written under the direction of a general editorial board repre- 
sentative of all sides, for no individual could satisfy all parties of his im- 
partiality. The Singapore paper Saut Hadramaut t attacked Shaikh Sa‘id in 
а humorous discussion of the book for including the ‘Kharijis’,? but there waa 
а riposte in the Aden paper al-Nahdah? by Ahmad ‘Awad Bà Wazir in аг. 
article presented to me, and advising me against ‘ a party which aims to concea! 
the treasures of Hadrami thought and obliterate them, sometimes because thes« 
treasures, as they assert, differ from the party in tenet and view ’. 

Though there were many points of criticism, the main controversy ir. 
Saiwün and Tarim was of the inclusion of Abū Ishaq al-Hamdani al-Ibadt 
believed to have flourished about the first half of the fifth century А.н. Th= 
raw material was derived from Sulaiman al-Barüni's preface to the 11106 
of Abū Ishäq which unfortunately I have not seen, but though I cannot check 


жа. ж} 


on al-Bürüni's sources it looks as if his preface were based on the interna. 
evidence of the Diwan itself, and of course, assuming the Diwan to be genuine. 
this is valid enough, and there is no reason to believe that Ibàdism was nos 
strong in Hadramawt at this period. How important Abū Ishaq was, however, 
is another matter, and he seems to have left no trace in Hadrami historica 
writing for even Bà Sharahil makes no reference to him.5 Saiyid Salih b. “AE 


1 vi, 1, 26 May 1954, in an article, * Hawl kitāb Shakhsiyit Hadramawt’. 

2 The descendants of the latter are accused of stealing Hadrami girls during the wartim. 
famine to sell as slaves to the Badiyat al-Rim&l who took them to sell in the Hejaz. An appeal 
is said to have been made to the Shaikh al-Azhar against this, which is said to have been printe. 
in some Egyptian magazines. 

3 No. 225, 17 June 1954. 

4 Al-Maqdisi says of the capital of Hadramawt and its people, Lahum fi 'l-"ulüm wa-'l-khat 
raghbah ilà anna-hum shurat shadid sumratu-hum. I have, here, to correct a reference in m7 
Saiyids to the tribe of Hamdan known as B sh q, by Hamdani, Iklil, x, ed. Muhibb al-Din a= 
Khatib (Cairo, 1948), p. 122, wa-l-N sh giyün bait sharaf kanü mulük-an. Mas'üdi, Миг 
(Paris, 1861—77), v, p. 67, says that in 332/944 Hadramawt was almost entirely Ibadi. Cf. ibid, 
у, p. 231. 

5 Oddly enough a figh book of Abū Ishaq has survived, Rieu, Suppl. to the catalogue of tle 
Arabic MSS in the BM, no. 1209/1, a Yemenite MS entitled К. ma la yasau jahlu-hu (GAL. 
Suppl., п, 249), but after a quick perusal I have not found this manuscript to contain an~ 
historical information. Brockelmann also mentions his Diwan as printed in Cairo without date. 
This interesting fact seems unknown to the Hadramis. Saiyid ‘Abdullah Bal-Faqih criticizes 
the position accorded Abii Ishaq in his Jstidrüküt wa-taharriyat, p. 16 seq. Tadeusz Lewick., 
* Les Ibádites dans l'Arabie du Sud au moyen ёре’, Folia Orientalia (Kraków), I, 1, 1959, 3-17 
(résumé in M. Canard, Revue Africaine (Alger), отп, 460-6, 1959, 370), basing his statements ou 
al-Sülimi's well-known history of Oman, says that Abū Ishaq Ibrahim b. Qais b. Sulaimia 
al-Hadrami al-Hamdani, was ‘ governor ' of Hadramawt on behalf of the Imam of Oman in th» 
second half of the fifth/eleventh century. He became independent and succeeded in becoming 
Imam of Hadramawt. Ibadi sources allude to two more Imàms of Hadramawt, Sulaimàn E. 
‘Abd al-'Aziz, and Muhammad b. Sulaiman, but without indication of the date of their reigns. 
І am very uncertain how much significance should be given to these statements of al-Sàlim., 
accepting that he has based them on documentary evidence. From other indications І дош 
if this Imam could have held more than a part of Wadî Hadramawt, perhaps the Wadi Daw‘aa 
and Shibàm. On the other hand Shanbal ‘does commence his history only in A.H. 500 whea 
it might be that Ibadi power was on the wane, though I incline to think this is merely becaus> 
little was known to him of the earlier period. 
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al-Hamidi’s criticism too is that the sources say nothing of him. On the other 
hand there is some motivation for the inclusion of this personage as an early 
opponent to the Saiyids, perhaps to counterbalance the Saiyid figure of Ahmad 
b. ‘Isa al-Muhajir. However, аз a result of these representations a compromise 
was arrived at, and the book appeared some years later. In all fairness I must 
point to Saiyid ‘Ali b. Ahmad b. Shihab al-Din, al-Lhalathah al-abtal (Boudrou- 
boudour, Weltevreden, 1340/1921-2) which presents a most tendentious and 
quite false view of Hadrami history, for he says of the Saiyid hero, al-Faqih 
al-Muqaddam, ‘ He divided it (Hadramawt) into three classes, royal, military, 
and learned, putting the royal and learned in the hands of the ‘Alawis, while 
the military he placed in the hands of the tribes (al-‘Arab), making the settle- 
ment of the soldiers outside the towns (al-bilad). Then he designated a place 
for each section of a tribe to stay, and made their sustenance to be from the 
tithes of the cultivated crops of the land, dates, grain, wheat, and millet. 
The ‘Alawis gave the soldiers the special technical name which is the 
Jundi, military affairs being entrusted to these, the ‘Alawis not even having 
the right. to interfere with them. It was the duty of the Junüd to establish 
Security and preserve it from any aggression coming from outside, and all 
internal movements that took place were to be referred to the soldiers’. 

There is more in like vein, the polity of Saiyid ideals, but it cannot be 
considered an authentic interpretation of the facts. 

‘Abdullah Ba Wazir is accorded a place among the prominent personages 
of the past, and in truth we need not doubt that he was so, but where Mashayikh 
families are concerned an analysis of such an historian as Shanbal shows that, 
to judge by the obits, individual families become prominent at certain times but 
disappear from the chronicles, although continuing to exist, such as the Ba 
Kurait of Saihüt. From Shanbal one would infer the Ba Wazir to be compara- 
tively late-comers.! My theory is that the chroniclers mention these groups of 
Jagihs because they were at the time important politically as well as in the 
religious sense. The order of events in the chronicles, obituaries of fugaha 
first, followed by tribal movements seems to me an indication of the sentiment 
that the representatives of the holy law were considered by them more 
important than temporal rulers. 


7. The Saiyid historians ? 

The doyen of the historians is Saiyid ‘Alawi b. Tahir al-Haddad born in 
Qaidün of Wadi Daw‘an which he left in haste, early in life under a political 
cloud, taking with him some camel-loads of books, becoming eventually Mufti 
of Johore, a post from which I hear he has recently retired ; he made a short 

1 The Al Ba Wazir Managib which'has been printed in Cairo, was dubbed, perhaps rather 
unkindly, by Muh. b. Hashim, Kasr al-zir fi топать Al Ва Wazir. One of the sources mentioned 
by Бача Bà Wazir is wath@ iq wa-makhtitat qadimah fi Татты, Al Ba Wazir, no doubt a very 
sound source collection. 


2 Some of these historians, and also Salah al-Bakri, I have discussed in an article ‘Naghat 
al-mu’arrikhin al-Hadramiyin, al-Mustame‘ al-‘Arabi (London), хт, 9, 1950, 8-9. 


ay 
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visit to'Hadramawt over seven years ago. ‘Alawi b. Tahir is a fine critical 
scholar. It was said to me that his memory is prodigious and that he can 
remember the contents of a book word for.word; having read it, even after 
some yéars, and even recall the page upon which a reference will be found. He 
is the author of a.number of works, especially of ‘Alawi history, and of strong 
‘Alawi sympathies though not to the extent of affecting his judgment unduly. 
His book al-Shamil fi tàrikh, Hadramawt . . . was in the press when Singapore 
was captured’ by the Japanese and was lost, but I have heard that he has 
another history about to be printed to replace it. Apart from his short Jany 
al-shamürikh, he has also commenced to publish what purports to be a biography 
of Saiyid Ahmad b. Hasan b. ‘Abdullah al-‘Attas of Huraidah, entitled ‘Ugid 
al-almäs (Singapore, 1949-50- ). In reality the ‘Ugad contains much general 
history of the Saiyids, and an inquiry into their ancestry for which an impressive 
range of classical Arabie sources, some unknown to Brockelmann, have been 
dépouillé. Saiyid ‘Alawi alludes to the gift made to the Hadrami Saiyids by 
the Sultan of Motoono in 1199/1785,? and to my surprise when I quoted this 
to Moroccan ‘ulama the incident was well known to them and recorded in 
their histories.. There are many other interesting aspects of Hadrami history 
and its problems which he discusses in both of these works, and the 'Ugüd 
is a most valuable and extensive survey of source material for Hadrami history 
in general A much earlier work, indicative of Saiyid ‘Alawi’s leanings, is 
al-Qawl al-fasl fi-mà li-Bani Hashim wa-Quraish min fadl, published at Bogor 
in 1344/1925-6, i.e. when the ‘Alawi-Irshadi troubles were in full swing. I have 
heard that he is printing in Singapore a vast history of Hadramawt which would 
be the premier authority on this subject.* 

The late.Saiyid ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ubaidillah al-Saqqaf,* described as the 
Mufti of Hadramawt, is chiefly remembered as a legal authority of keen intelli- 
gence. ` I have been entertained at his majlis a number of times. Respected in 
Hadramawt, for his sharp repartee, he was undoubtedly a great ‘alim, and 

1 These are not examined here. A work entitled al-Nafhat‘al-‘anbariyah fi ansab khair al- 
bariyah, of which he thinks only one copy exists—in the hands of the recorder.of the ‘Alawi 
ansüb in Batavia, ‘Ali b. Ja‘far al-Saqqáf, is to be found also in several places in Europe (cf. 
GAL, Suppl., п, 239). A 1930 number of al-Nahdat al-Hadramiyah mentions that even then he 
was writing a history. His knowledge extends also to Mahrah on whom he published an article 
in al-Rabitat al-‘Alawiyah, п, p. 97. 

2 'Ugüd, al-almàs, п, pp. 28, 32, 44. While actually writing this essay I was delighted to 


receive a letter from ‘Abd al-Hüdi al-Tazi of the Ministry of Public Instruction at Rabat, Morocco, 
who gave me the е abbreviated note from the MS hawalat habsiyah in Morocco : 
eil ما هو مخطوط‎ le سواء‎ caf LI رجع لاوائل الدولة العلوية‎ у di res الاوقاف‎ arg تنص‎ 
اساعيل أو محمد الثالث على أن التزامات المغرب سنوياً نحو الحرمين الشريفين» واهل الحجاز ومصر‎ du 
وانه ينوب منہا اهل بيت با علوى باليمن وحضرموت‎ . . . БАЙ GYR وحضرموت كذلك كانت تقدر‎ 
. دينار‎ aL 
3 He has been in correspondence with many scholars, among sien I might mention Anastase 
Marie al-Kirmili with whom he discussed questions of the ancient Himyarite language. 
4 He must have died in 1955 or 1956. D. van der Meulen, Aden to the Hadramaut (London, 
1947), 179-80, gives further biographical details. I published a photograph of him in al-Mustams‘ 
al-' Arabi, loc. cit. 
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trained his sons well also. In Indonesia he was involved in the ‘Alawi-Irshadi 
troubles, and I have а khutbah delivered by him in the Jami‘ Mosque of Batavia 
(а сору of which he presented to me) in 1346/1928! ; in the following year he 
tried to make peace between the two parties. He told me that the letters he 
wrote in this connexion are incorporated in his MS history, Bada’ al-tabüt;? 
which, with several other MSS of his, is now in the Sultàn's Library in al- 
Mukallà. В. ‘Ubaidillah had at one time a fine collection of Arabic MSS 
including sheets from a Küfic Qur'án. He had also compiled a geographical 
cum historical dictionary of Hadramawt, and I have seen his Diwan of hakami 
poetry, though not his book on al-Mutanabbi? В. ‘Ubaidillah seems to have 
printed little of his work, in all likelihood because he has lacked means to do 
so, but I possess some poems addressed to the Imam of the Yemen Yahya 
Hamid al-Din, for he was on friendly terms with the Zaidi royal house.* In 
Hadramawt learned opinion seemed to be that he was a little credulous and 
not overcritical as an historian, but of course a scholar of his eminence has 
obviously an important contribution to make to Hadrami historiography, 
and he was highly respected by many, more especially as he appears at times 
to have taken an attitude counter to the more extreme ‘Alawis. 

The youngest member of the Saiyid historians of Hadramawt is Saiyid 
Salih b. ‘Ali al-Hamidi, a poet of note 5 who has connexions with the Far East, 
and was to some extent affected by the cutting of the economic links with Java. 
He owns a fine library of MSS, including much Hadrami historical material, 
from which he has from time to time been most generous in lending me volumes, 
and he is a good critical scholar. It was with him that I read Shanbal and 
compared the text with other authors in manuscript. Saiyid Salih has written 
and lectured on the sources of Hadrami history in al-Mukallà, but though a 
copy of this lecture is probably in the library there it could not be found. 
His history is entitled Тат Hadramawt and cannot be far from complete by 
now. From the extracts he has read to me, it seems a work of great merit, 
modern in approach and style. He was quite a number of years ago engaged 
in a learned controversy with Saiyid ‘Alawi of Johore who wrote in reply to 
some of his questions a risdlah entitled Итий al-mahajir in which he main- 
tains the ancestor of the Hadrami Saiyids was a Shafit, while Saiyid Salih 
holds that he was an Imàmi by madhhab. Saiyid b. ‘Ubaidillih added to this 
an appendix, said to be printed, supporting Saiyid Salih’s view. The completion 


1 This version has sentences missing as it was taken down in the mosque while delivered, 
but the history supplies the lacunae. 

2 Numbered ‘ History 312-3’. Sa‘id Bà Wazir, Safahat, p. 258, also mentions as printed 
(but unknown to me), Nasim al-hajir. 

з 41-78 al-Hindi ‘an majalis fi Diwan al-Kindi. 

4 Al-Imamiyat (Cairo, c. 1345/1926~7). 

5 His Diwan was at the time reviewed in al- Mugtataf and al-Siyasat al-Usbi‘iyah. He wrote 
frequently for the Egyptian press when he was in Singapore, though little was connected with 
Hadramawt. He has published in Apollo, п, 6, 1934, 495, and п, 9, 1934, 856, 858, 865 Fi ’l-fustan 
al-ahmar. His diwàn Layali °1-таѕіў has been printed, but I do not think his next diwan, ‘Ala 
shaty’ al-hayat has yet appeared. Cf. GAL, Suppl., nx, 498. 


TN 
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of Saiyid Salih’s history may of latter years have been delayed by his work 
on the State Council, and he always seems to have been much consulted in 
Saiwün on legal questions. 

The two prominent historians of Tarim are Saiyid Muhammad b. Hashim 
of the Al Yahya from Masilat al-Shaikh, and Saiyid ‘Abd al-Ilàh (or ‘Abdullah) 
b. Hasan Bal-Faqih, but there are other scholars interested in history, especially 
that of the Saiyids ; some of these I have met, others not, for in so conservative 
a city not all the ‘ulama’ care to meet a non-Muslim. Of Saiyid b. Hashim 
I have spoken elsewhere at some length, an outstanding and delightful 
personality, broad-minded and of very liberal outlook considering the age and 
milieu into which he was born. In Java he was acquainted with Snouck 
Hurgronje of whom he likes to tell stories, for he is a great raconteur. Not 
over-well provided with the goods of this world, b. Hashim has had always 
to earn his living through his pen or by teaching, and so came to the field of 
history writing from journalism and politics. At one time he was even Kathiri 
State Secretary. Apart from articles his published work has clearly been written 
with a patron in mind, as in the case of his Riklah ? which has some historical 
matter, and the story of the Al Kaf family entitled Dawr Al Кау, a part of which 
I saw in MS copy in the house of Jamal al-Lail b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, to cover 
approximately a period of 130 years. The first volume of his Tdrikh al-Dawlat 
al-Kathiriyah appeared in Cairo in 1948, naturally pro-Kathiri in tendency, 
though, to our great loss, b. Hashim has been deprived of the faculty of sight, 
and is frail with age, so I fear we may never see the concluding volume. The 
list of sources cited in his Tarikh does not comprise Shanbal, a portion of which 
I read with, or rather to him in 1953, but it does include b. Hamid. The most 
enduring part of the book will be his study of the efforts of his ancestor Tahir 
b. al-Husain to establish Saiyid hegemony in Hadramawt? for his account 
of these events must surely embody tradition extant in his family. B. Hashim 
uses what is described by ‘Ali Bà ‘Abid as al-mawathiq wa-'l-‘uhad ‘ala 'l-Sadah, 
wa-l-‘abid wa-ljunid of the Imàm Tahir b. al-Husain which he says are 
found in libraries in Hadramawt.4 Valuable as b. Háshim's history is, it is, 
one must admit, not free from mistakes which easier circumstances would have 
enabled him to avoid, but in Tarim his gay and gallant person, even in 
blindness, will remain alive long after he has been gathered to the Salaf. Apart 


1 Al-Mustami' al-‘Arabi, loc. cit. It was only after I had written this article that I came 
across а recent number of ai-T'ali'ah (al-Mukalla, 18 August 1960), no. 62, p. 5, by Husain al-Barr, 
entitled أنصفوا هذا الرجل بعد موته‎ and realized that our old friend had left us. The article 
which is laudatory in tone, refers to his hakam? апа humaint poetry, and it seems also that kə 
had written, but not published Dukhül al-Islam ila Indonesia, and. al- Kharrit ‘ala *l-Yawagit. 

2 Al-Rihlat ila *l-thaghrain (Cairo, д.н. 1350). 

3 Tarikh al-Dawlat al-Kathiriyah, pp 127 seq , mentioning, p. 128, а MS work, Sharh khutbat 
al-Habib Tahir of ‘Abdullah b. Ahmad Bà Sawdan. А list of his works is given by b. Hashim, 
Tarikh, p. 131. 

4 * Min tàrikh Hadramawt al-siyüsi', loc. oit. It seems that b. Hashim also published some 
historical articles in Safhat al-Ikhà' al-Hadrami. I have a brief article of his, * al-Zaidiysh 
bi-Hadramawt ', al-Afkar (Aden), 1, 8, 1947, 23-5. 
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from these activities he was an enthusiastic collector of humaini verse, himself 
a poet, and of the colloquial language of Tarim. 

Saiyid ‘Abd al-Ilàh 1 unfortunately, І do not know well. · A fine exact 
scholar and man of high repute for integrity, probably in his late sixties or early 
seventies, he is writing a history, and is specially interested in his ancestor 
‘Isa al-Muhájir. Like all scholars of his generation he has spent many years 
in the East Indies and while in Java he contributed articles to the local 
Hadrami papers al-Iqbàl and Hadramawt, participating also in their manage- 
ment. Such writings of his as I have seen are works of criticism like his riposte 
to Salah al-Bakri? and his criticism of Saîd Bà Wazir’s first draft for his 
Safahát.* The late Shaikh Muhammad ‘Awad Ba Fadl composed what appears 
to be an interesting work entitled Silat al-ahl fi taréjim Al Ва Fadl + about 
1920-5, but I have not been able to consult a copy and have no idea whence 
he drew his information. To this he has written a radd 5 of which he presented 
me with a MS copy. Historical composition (tadwin), he maintains, commenced 
about the end of the sixth century А.н. (twelfth century .D.), the oldest writers 
being Tarimis. He mentions Ара Sa‘id Muh. b. Ahmad b. Abi "I-Hibb (ob. Tarim. 
611/1214—15),5 author of 1-190 al-thamin, stated to have compiled a biography 
of the Imam Sálim b. Basri (ob. Tarim, 604/1207-8).5 Another historian was 
Qàdi Ahmad b. Muh. Ва “ва (ob. Tarim 628/1230-1), an author not mentioned 
by Shanbal. Later writers are believed to have incorporated an undetermined 
proportion of their data in their own writings. The title of Bal-Faqih’s study 
in progress is Subh al-dayayjir f? tàrikh al-Muhajir.? Y am indebted to Saiyid 
‘Abd al-Ilàh for the loan of an early MS of Bà Faqîh al-Shihri’s history. 


* 1 have heard his name so, but he seems to write it as ‘Abdullah. 

® Risalatan. The first is on the name al-Naffat, also discussed at length in the 'Ugüd al- 
almàs by ‘Alawi b. Tahir, applied in the “таа? al-tàlhb of Ibn ‘Inabah to the Saiyid ancestor 
Ahmad b. ‘Isa. For the second risalah entitled Tafnid maza‘im, see p. 250, n. 1. 

з Istidrakat wa-taharriyat ‘ala Tarikh Hadramawt fi shakhsiyat (Aden, 1956). His Nahwa 
*l-madkhal, infra., n. 7, also contains a reply to Bà Wazir’s article in al-Nahdah (Aden, 
16.10.1373 а.н.). 

å Reported also as Silat al-ahl bi-tadwin manāqib . . . . Muh. Bã Fadl is described as al-adib 
al-sha'w, and he died, ıf I am correct, ш 1958. 'Uqüd al-almas, 1, p. 65, calls it Silat al-ahi 
bi-tadwin ma tafarrag min managib Bani Fadl. 

5 Jala’ al-hag@iq wa-tamhis al-nagl hawl ma awradahu mwallif Silat a-ah f "L-tarjamah 
li-Fadl b. Muhammad walid al-Imam Salih b. Fadl. Cf. Saiyids, 14. 

€ His name appears in Shanbal’s history. 

7 For another MS work ef. Saiyids, 20. Saiyid ‘Abdullah b. Hasan has lately sent me а 
copy of his most recent publication, T'adhkirat al-bahith al-muhtat fi shw in wa-tàrikh. al Ribat 
(Aden [1961]), with an introduction by ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hamid al-Suri, containing some bio- 
graphical details on Saiyid ‘Abdullah Bal-Faqih. It appears that he has written though not yet 
published, except in the medieval form of MS circulation perhaps, a Тафт (Jawab shahir) to 
Muhammad b. Haghim’s history. In the press is Lamhah min züwiyat al-tàrikh, al-Hadrami, 
but Даша 'lL-madkhal ila "l-tarikh al-Hadrami is still in MS form. Among the other works 
mentioned (p. 9 of Tadhkirat al-bahith) is a criticism of the gà idah of Ibn Khaldün. It could be 
that this last-named study contains a significant contribution to literature on Ibn Khaldün, 
given Saiyid ‘Abdullah Bal-Faqih’s sound scholarship. The T'adhkirat al-bahith 1s an essay 
on the celebrated Ribát of Tarim where so many Hadrami, Malayan, and East African ‘ulama 
received their training, including the text of the wagfiyah deed of foundation. 
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A scholar I have not met is Saiyid ‘Abdullah b. Muh. b. Hamid al-Saqgàf, 
of the Hadrami colony in Cairo. At one time he used to lecture in Tarim, 
and was formerly editor of the Hadrami MS journal 'Ukàz. His Tàrikh 
al-shu‘ar@ al-Hadramiyin (Cairo, А.н. 1353- ) has now reached its fifth 
volume. This is not really in any sense a history of literary trends or move- 
ments, but a very stereotyped form of composition, a collection of biographies. 
As the book progresses it comes to deal almost entirely with Saiyid versifiers 
to the exclusion of others, while the poetry is not only, nearly without exception, 
classical, but mostly of a Siifistic cast. Great as has been the Saiyid contribution 
to Hadrami letters, and vastly as it has grown over latter centuries, I cannot 
believe that it dominated poetry to this extent, any more than one can accept 
‘that learning is exclusively their sphere of activity. Nevertheless this work 
cannot be neglected for it contains most useful bio-bibliographical information. 
At all periods, of course, poetry is an historical source never to be neglected. 
The author refers to a political history ? upon which he is engaged, but of this 
I know nothing else. 

Finally I must not omit to mention Saiyid ‘Ali Ba ‘Abid of Cairo whom 
I met on his brief visit to Aden in 1954, and to whom casual reference has been 
made in the course of this survey, but I am uncertain as to how far he has 
maintained his interest in writing history. In an article written in 1931 he 
alludes to the Tarikh Bà Hassan as extant in Huraidah, and a complete copy 
of Bà Makhramah's Tarikh ‘Adan. He also mentions two histories, unknown 
to Brockelmann, in Huraidah at that time, al-‘Amili, Misbah al-zalàm fi-man 
bi-Hadramawt min al Arab wa-khálatahum. min al-A jam, and Ibn Matrih 
al-San‘ani, ‘432745 al-zaman fi akhbar Hadramawt wa-San‘@ al- Yaman, as well 
as the Tarikh and Diwan of Ibn ‘Uqbah.* 


8. Social history . 

Southern Arabia, especially Hadramawt, is rich in Fatāwā literature in 
which lies a mine of information as to the social structure, religion, super- 
stitions, institutions, agriculture, irrigation, economy, and manners of the 
country. I have even found useful data on coinage and trade there. Because 


1 Biographical note in b. Hashim, Rihlah, рр. 65-7. He was head of the Jamé‘at al-Difa‘ 
‘an al-Sddat al-‘Alawiyin bi-l-Qahirah. He was writing on Hadrami poets in the Singapore 
paper al-Nahdat al-Hadramiyah in its first year of publication in 1933. 

2 To add to the biographical works I have mentioned in ‘ Materials ’ or my Satyids, is Muh. b. 
Muh... . Zabarah, Mulhag to al-Badr al-tali‘ of Muh. b. ‘Ali al-Shawkiini (Cairo, д.н. 1848). 

з TSH, m, р. 114. 

1 Salah al-Bakri, T'àrikh, п, p. 169, quotes 150 verses approximately of this poet which he 
states are all that have survived. 

‘Alt Ba ‘Abid, in lus article in the RAAD (Damascus), хт, 7-8, 1931, 440-1, informs us that 
his father Muh. b. ‘Aqil had Hamdani’s ТЕЙ, т, al-Sharji, Tarikh Zabid wa-dhailu-hu, and Tarikh 
mulük Himyar the measurements of the latter being approximately 15 x 20 om. He does not 
know where these MSS, are now though he thinks the last-named may be in Taimür Basha’s 
library. There was also а copy of the Magamàt Ba 'Abüd. None of these works are known to 
Brockelmann. 
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of local usages described and the colloquial words employed, Fatéwd literature 
is often far from easy to understand, but it would not be too much to say 
that an adequate social history cannot be written until the bulky Fatawa 
literature has been reported, classified, and ransacked. Dealing generally with 
real cases it is complementary to the source material in the hagiologies. 

Every notable family, though only of local fame has preserved many legal 
documents. At the time of the Kathiri-Qu'aiti boundary award in 1948 sackfuls 
of such documents were produced. This rich raw material will have to be 
digested by local historical societies before it can be used for general history. 
It includes title-deeds to houses, land, water-rights, and indeed a whole range of 
privileges and concessions. In this field I have made experiments more to 
learn about institutions than with the idea of writing a consecutive history, 
for it is & prerequisite of writing any history of Hadramawt that one should 
understand how its institutions work. Of these undoubtedly the most 
interesting is the hawtah organization, but while tribal institutions are generally 
better comprehended, much is still to be learned about them. Actual treaties 
are to be found in the hands of many leading families. I think the document 
collections on the town wards, on the dallals, and the customary law of two 
fishing communities which I am preparing for publication will throw fresh light 
not only on Hadrami social history but on that of Arabia as well; yet there 
remain other aspects of Hadrami institutions of which I know virtually nothing. 
Throughout the Islamic period too, it must be recalled that it was customary 
law that was operative outside the larger towns, and often partially in these 
as well, i.e. tribal law and not shari‘ah. Yet another aspect of Hadrami history 
is that of the gradual erosion of the Wadi Hadramawt leading to depopulation. 
From various MSS I have taken scattered notes on the famous floods, but there 
is actually a magamah in the Dar al-Kutub (no. 1257), Tadhkirat al-mutadhakkir 
jima jara min al-sail al-mutabahhir of ‘Abdullah b. Jafar b. ‘Alawi which 
among other things mentions the famous ТЕШ flood, a flood in Wadi “Тапа of 
А.н. 1049, and another celebrated flood of д.н, 1134 which fell on 20 Ramadan. 
Were the data relating to these floods assembled and analysed we should 
be in possession not only of information which would shed new light on Hadrami 
history but which would actually be of some use even to-day in reviving the 
irrigation system. 


9. An historical forgery 
An entertaining book is Rihlat al-Maghribi, a MS copy of which was lent 
to me by Saiyid ‘Abd al-Ilah b. Hasan Bal-Faqih.1 
In Mecca the pretended author encounters two Hadramis who drink coffee 
in the morning, Muhammad b. Muhammad, a Sharif, and Shaikh Ba Fadl. 
The author arrives at al-Shihr in a dhow (sd‘iyah), and small craft (zawdriq) 
1 Tt begins : 
الى مدينة ترم اختصرتها غاية الاختصار قال رجل من المغاربة وقد رحل قبلي الى هذه المدينة‎ Gly هذه‎ 
. . . المباركة واللى‎ 
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plying for hire come forth to meet it. From here they journey seven days 
to Tarim bi-mashy khaff, arriving outside it on the evening of the eighth day, 
whereupon the Sharif dispatches a messenger to announce the fact to his family, 
and many Ashraf and others come forth to greet them. They first go alone to 
visit al-Faqgih al-Muqaddam in the cemetery and then go to the Sharif’s house. 

The author learns that the coffee brought him originates from the Yemen, 
and says, 


ولعل ما تحتاجون اليه كذلك А‏ من اليمن فقال لى وانما هى القهوة فقط من 
اليمن واغلب ما نحتاج اليه انما هو VI Godly‏ اللحياطة ومواسى BAH‏ وكحل 
فقال نعم وتزيد عن الحاجة فيذهب بها التجار الى اليمن فيبيعونها هناك معاوضة 
بالين. 


* “ [t may perhaps be that what you require comes to you from the Yemen ? ” 
But he said to me, “ It is only just coffee (that comes) from the Yemen, and most 
of what we require is from our own country, except needles for sewing, razors 
for shaving, and kohl for our eyes. The pilgrims returning from the hajj bring 
these to из”. I said to him, “ And these clothes—do you weave them here ? " 
To which he replied, “ Yes, and they are more than we need, and traders take 
them to the Yemen and sell them there in return for coffee (bunn).”’ This 
I have heard Rahaiyam say many times, and believe it to be current sayings 
in Tarim which the forger has embodied in his book. 

The writer asks about coinage (daribah) used in transactions, to which 
the reply is that transactions (mu'amalah) are in red and white wheat (hintah) 
and dates. There is some coinage (daribah) in circulation, but little and only 
found with some people, the word al-jalalah being inscribed on it. 100 pieces 
of it are worth a riyal in the Yemen. No dinars are to be found here. It may 
be remarked that earlier on the author alludes to 'ashr riyal-an. Ashrafiy-an, 
10 Ashrafi riyàls which is patently inconsistent. Coffee is mentioned as drunk 
in scholarly circles, but I doubt if it was an established custom at this time, 
for the author's father is said to have visited Hadramawt in 822/1419-20, 
and the author himself, 33 years later. No author's name being mentioned, and 
no identifiable person, the book is a palpable forgery as some Hadrami scholars 
believe, and it was first produced in suspicious circumstances. To revert to the 
question of coinage, apart from the inconsistency already remarked, we discover 
from Shanbal that the dirham, saghir, and kabir were known. 


10. Works thought to be no longer extant 1 

The following histories are believed to have been completely lost, or seem 
to be unknown except in citation. 

Tàrikh Hanbal (Jany al-shamarikh, р. 30). 


1 Again I have not repeated ‘ Materials ’, I and II, unless new information is available. 
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Dhail Tabagat al-Asnawi, of ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar Bà Makhramah (Jany, 
T р. 30; Mashra', п, p. 11). 1 

Tarikh al-Saiyid ‘Umar b. Muh. al-S&fi (Jany, p. 30). 

| Tévikh al-Shibli (Jany, р. 26 alludes to this history but I have no further ' 

details about it, unless it be ‘ Materials’, I, p. 306, no. 21). 
Tabaqát ‘Isa b. Muh. al-Habshi. (Jany, p. 30; no doubt ‘ Materials ’, П, 
p. 584, no. xix. It is stated to exist in MS, but to be incomplete.) 

Tarikh Bà Kathir. (No particulars available, but said to be extantin a library 

in India. The Ba Kathir of Saiwün have some family history.) 

Till recently I had considered al-Dal@il wa-l-akhbar fi khas@’is Zufar of 
Sultan ‘Abdullah b. Jafar b. ‘Umar al-Kathiri (b. Hashim, Türikh, p. 57) 
to be known only by citation, until recently by the courtesy of Dr. Wendell 
Phillips who had it photographed in Zufar, a copy of this work was made avail- 
able to me. The MS adds the further names b. Muh. b. ‘Abdullah b. ‘Al al- 
Kathiri and describes him as the first of the Al Kathir to possess Zufàr, a state- 
ment which seems very dubious. There is not much of great originality in the 
visdlah which quotes extensively from Bà Makhramah, with many variant 
readings on the poem of al-Tikriti, and from al-Khazraji; nor does there seem 
to be any indication of the date of composition. From b. Hashim’s Tarikh 
by inference, it might be placed about А.н. 1000, but closer study of the text 
may enable one to narrow down the possibilities more precisely. 


11. Historical MSS in ' Awlaqi territory 

On my brief visit to Yashbum in 1954 I saw in the hands of Bü Nigmah, 
‘Abd al-Qadir b. Ahmad Ba Nafi‘, the mansab of the famous Shaikh ‘Ubaid of 
that place, a miswaddah, Majmi‘ hikdyat wa-qasa id. bi- sm. sahibi-hi al-hagir, 
‘Ali b. Ahmad Ba Nafi', which looked as if it contained some historical matter. 
In Hyderabad and perhaps too in southern Arabia there is said to exist a 
MS, al-Diy@ al-shariq fi ansáb al-‘Awalig probably collected by ‘Abdullah 
b. ‘Ali Ba Nàf'. The Ba Naf‘ are a famous family of Mashayikh of the ‘Awlaqi 
country in particular, though found also elsewhere. ‘Alawi b. Tahir himself 
obtained some material, no doubt orally, from the 'Awlaqi, Mihsin b. Farid. 
I have also a copy of an incomplete shajarah of the ‘Awlaqis made by a member 
of the Jifri family, showing the main tribal groups. The 'Awlaqis are not of 
course in Hadrami territory, but they have been closely associated with its 
history from time to time. 


This sketch, however incomplete it is, will it is hoped, convey some notion 


1 ‘Alawi b. Tahir ın Shamil, р. 41 states that Salim b. Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. ‘Umar al-Mihdar 
took notes from Tarikh al-Mashayikh Al Muh. b. ‘Umar al-Khawlani al-Máliki—Wwa-m-hum 
AlShibli wa-Al Isra'il in al-Rawdah, and Alal-Fagth ‘Ali in his Hawtah. He collected this material 
from ‘J'a‘altg’, among which was the Khatt of the fagih Muh. b. ‘Abd al-‘Alim al-Shibli (ob. 
1124/1712-13), and that of the fagi Muh. b. Ahmad b. Muh. b. ‘Abdullah al-Makhrami called 
Bū Nijmah al-Shafi? Bà Маў“, and other sources. The 'Ugüd al-almas, п, p. 47, has some notes 
on the Wahidi scholars, relevant ın this context. 
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of the principal sources for Hadrami history up to the present age, i.e. the er 
when we are able to draw upon archives and newspapers? which latter hava 
proliferated since the Second World War, ephemeral though the majority 
of them be. A first duty and service should be to record and photograph as 
many MSS as possible. 


1 І have accumulated material for a history of the press in South Arabia, but it is far гога 
eomplete, especially where papers printed abroad, as in Indonesia, are concerned. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL LAND TAXATION 
IN MODERN IRAQ' 


By Guzine А. К. RASHEED 


N 1 April 1961, there came into force in Iraq a law imposing a direct tax 
upon agricultural land,? and repealing the hitherto prevailing laws 
concerning the tax upon marketed produce, the rent of Government lands, 
water rights, irrigation and drainage projects, and all other enactments whose 
provisions conflicted with the newly imposed law. 

The purpose of this paper is to trace the development of this legislation 
in the various suggestions, drafts, and tax laws formulated under the Iraqi 
Government, and to study the efforts of the authorities to subject the 
agricultural sector to an equitable tax. 


Ottoman legacy 

When Iraq came under British occupation, the Occupation authorities 
were faced with a country cluttered with revenue administration practices 
left by various groups of invaders over the centuries. So numerous were the 
ways of assessing and collecting taxes, that political officers, when transferred 
from one division to another, had to learn the methods all over again. The 
authorities tried to put order into this chaos, but as they needed revenue to 
meet the requirements of the army and the administration, they had to com- 
promise with the customs of the land, often farming the taxes to local sheikhs. 

Inherited from the Ottoman régime, among numerous other levies,* were 
two main taxes on land: the ‘ushr and the vergit. The ‘ushr was а tithe based 
on the gross produce of the land and collected (as its name implies) at the rate 
of 10%, mainly by annual farms (iltizīm) or directly en régie (emanet). 

The ‘ushr has a complicated history, having undergone radical modifications 
during the course of time. The form prevailing at the time of the British 
occupation was based on the Ottoman law of 1905. The tax represented the 
share of the sovereign in the produce of the soil. During the Ottoman régime, 


1 This article is founded on a paper presented to the Seminar on the Economic Problems 
of the Middle East, at the London School of Economics in May 1961. The author wishes to 
acknowledge her great debt to Dr. Edith Penrose for her encouragement and helpful suggestions 
and comments. She also wishes to thank the Director-General of Revenue in Iraq, the staff 
of the Iraqi Embassy in London, the staff of Harvard Law School (International Program in 
Taxation), and Mr. A. K. Rasheed for their help in providing the documents necessary for this 
research. 

2 Law no. 15 of 1961, al-Waga’i‘ al-‘Iragiyyah ‘The Weekly Gazette of the Republic of 
Iraq ’, 22 March 1961, no. 499 (Arabic). This law has been repealed and replaced in September 
1961 by law 60; the main addition is the total exemption of the share of the sharecropper from 
the tax. 

3 Report of the Political Officer of Hillah Division in 1918, Mesopotamia Administration 
Reports, 1918-20, p. 123. 

`4 There were also several taxes on produce such as the kodah levied on animals, grazing 
taxes, taxes on fish, vegetables, wood and brushwood, slaughtering taxes on animals, licences 
to sell tobacco, etc. 
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the original rate of 10% was increased whenever the state budget required mare 
revenue; cesses were also added to it to finance public works, educatian, 
military requirements, etc. At the time of the British occupation, it was collected 
at the rate of 12%. 

The assessment of the *ushr varied according to customary procedure in each 
locality and. various means were adopted to establish what the gross produze 
was: (1) the crop was estimated by eye before the harvest; (2) the fields 
were measured + and an average yield per unit of area was estimated ; (3) tie 
heaps of corn were weighed after the harvest and sometimes their approximate 
weight was estimated ; (4) the ploughs were counted ; (5) the fruit trees were 
counted. 

The assessment was made by local committees selected by the district 
administrative councils and their decisions were subject to appeal to іле 
council by the discontented parties; committees appointed for the purpose 
examined the appeals. 

The vergt was a property tax, established in 1856, and based upon ёле 
capital value of immovable property of every description, including land and 
houses. It was collected at the flat rate of four piastres ? for every thousand 
piastres of capital value ; an additional fee of four piastres per thousand was 
collected from buildings let and not inhabited by the owners. The principle of 
progression was introduced іп 1880 by subjecting property exceeding 20,020 
piastres in value to an additional four piastres per thousand of its registered 
value. Further additions were made to make up for the deficiencies of tae 
budget; thus the rate reached ten per thousand in the case of buildings bt 
for industrial purposes. In 1910, the vergi for buildings was assessed upen 
gross rental value instead of capital value.? 

The vergi was a less crude tax than the ‘ushr for it attempted to make tie 
tax more in accord with the ability to pay of the taxpayers by allowing a lower 
rate on small holdings and by basing the levy on the market value of tie 
property. But because of the expense and difficulty the assessment was revised 
only at long intervals. Thus the collected tax bore only a remote relation 50 
the actual value of the property, and in fact brought little revenue. On tae 
other hand, the ‘ushr did not take costs into account, and therefore discouraged 
those who spent money to improve their lands. 

In addition to the inherent defects of these taxes, the Ottoman tax system 
was subject to well-known abuses arising from arbitrary ways of assessment and 


1 * The procedure during the Turkish times was for Mamurs to be sent out to measure aad 
classify crops. “ Measurements” were arrived at over a cup of coffee in the Sheikh’s mudsif 
[reception tent]. Report of Diwaniya District, 1918, Mesopotamia Administration Reports, 
1918-20, p. 201. Rice-fields were always measured by means of ropes. 

? One piastre equalled one-hundredth of a Turkish gold pound (lira). 

3 For discuasion of these taxes see Salih Mahdi Haider, Land problems of Irag, Ph.D. thesis, 
University of London, 1942, pp. 520-30. See also Anwar Iqbal Qureshi, Land systems in che 
Middle East (mimeographed study), London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1924, 
ch. xv, part п, pp. 92-6. 
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the tax-farm method of collection. The system was clearly in need of reform. 
Nevertheless, no radical action was taken during the Mandate; the vergi 
tended to disappear, but the tithe system, the nizdm al-a‘shar,1 continued to 
prevail until the late ’twenties. 


A consolidated land tax 

In 1927 a law was passed to regulate the taxation of urban property,? and 
in 1929, the basis of the legislation dealing with the agricultural levies of future 
years was established in a law prescribing the method of assessment of the land 
tax and the rent due to Government.? 

According to the 1929 law, the Government share in the revenue from land 
consisted of two parts: (1) the land tax proper or *ushr, equivalent to a propor- 
tion of the produce, and (2) the rent payable to the Government for the lease of 
its lands and the provision of water by means of canals. The land tax was thus 
a consolidation of land tax, rent, and water rights. 

The new tax, like the ‘ushr, was based upon the gross agricultural and natural 
produce of the soil. It was set as a fixed amount per unit of area,* to be expressed 
and collected in cash 5 from cultivated lands only, allowing for special exemp- 
tions. Assessment was made by surveying the lands belonging to each tax- 
payer, classifying such lands into grades according to the quantity and value of 
the agricultural produce, and assigning a fixed sum per unit of area for each 
grade. A special feature of the law was the specification of the various modes 
of assessment which were permitted to be used temporarily pending the com- 
ple&on of the cadastral survey, thus putting traditional methods in a 
systematic form. 

A land-tax board consisting of senior officials appointed annually managed 
the tax, but the assessment itself was entrusted to local committees of officials 
and expert cultivators. The decisions of the committees, when appealed against, 
were studied by inspection committees and, if necessary, scrutiny committees 
were formed on the same bases as the assessment committees. 

This law lasted only two years. First of all, the cadastral survey had 
not yet begun. Consequently, the various confusing methods of assessing the 
tax had to be applied. Second, the passing of the law coincided with the Great 
Depression and a fall in the prices of produce, thus reducing the income of 
the agricultural sector, its ability to pay the tax, and hence the revenue of the 
State. Third, the shortage of administrative personnel, which has always been 


1 The laws referring to the nizam al-a'shár are (1) law dated 16 Rabi‘ al-Awwal 1288 А.н. ; 
(2) law dated 24 Nisan 1323 (Rümi) ; (3) Amending Law no. 21 of 1927. Al-Waqa'i' al-‘Iraqiyyah. 

2 Law no. 35 of 1927, al-Waga’s‘ al-‘Iragiyyah, 10 April 1927, no. 529. 

3 Law no. 40 of 1929, al- адд?“ al-‘Iragiyyah, 1 July 1929, no. 769. Al- Waqā’i‘ al-‘Iragiyyah 
is published weekly by the Government in Arabic and is translated into English. 

4 The standard unit is one donum which equals 2,500 square metres or 0:62 of an acre. 

5 Second Amendment Law no. 54 of 1931 to the Land Тах Law no. 40 of 1929, al-Wagà' i 
al-‘Iraquyyah, 14 June 1931, по. 25. According to this amendment the term cash was to be 
replaced by ‘ quantities of standard produce °, for assessment. These quantities were converted 
into cash for collection. 
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a problem in Iraq, was at that time even more acute, and the administrative 
machinery was not equal to the tasks imposed by this law. Fourth, as the 
country had inherited from the Ottoman Empire a chaotic system of property 
rights, ownership could not be properly defined in many lands. Fifth, cultiva- 
tion was so scattered that it was considered wasteful to send assessment 
committees long distances for the sake of a few farms. 


Istihlak and land tax 5 

Thus for reasons of expediency, and to ensure a safer revenue to the State, 
the land tax was replaced in 1931 by a levy on marketed produce known as the 
istihlāk,} which, although imposed ‘ temporarily °’, lasted until 1961. 

The istihlak, like the land tax of 1929, was a development of the ‘ushr 
and was based upon the gross produce of land, but was only collected upon the 
produce whieh reached the market. As this method of assessment had been 
considered suitable for certain crops under the legislation of 1929, the adoption 
of the istihlak was in effect the recognition of one of the methods mentioned 
in this law to the exclusion of all others. 

The istihlak was collected in special centres when agricultural products, 
livestock, and fish were sold for consumption, processing, or export. The crops 
which were exempted from tax according to the law of 1929 2 were also exempted 
from paying the istihlak. Automatically exempted from this tax were the income 
of the subsistence farmer and the wages paid in kind to workers. 

Fixed at 10% of the selling price of the ‘produce in 1931, the rate was 
changed to 12% in 1948, 114% in 1950, and 12194 in 1951; this last rate 
remained until the repeal of the law.? Market prices were fixed from time to 
time by the liwa’ administrative councils, subject to the approval of the Ministry 
of Finance. The producer gave his product to an agent who sold it, adding 
10% commission to the selling price which was already inflated by the tax. 
Assuming a relatively inelastic supply of and demand for agricultural produce, 
the greater part of the tax was paid by the consumer. In 1946-7, this tax 
brought in 19-1% of the revenue of the State, but in 1961 its contribution had 
fallen to 3%,* mainly because of the increased demands for imports. 

As a supplement to the éstihlak, a land tax which regulated the share of the 
Government in rent and water rights was introduced in 19365; it was levied 
on Government-owned and Government-irrigated lands. Like the previous 
law of 1929, it was based upon gross produce, and expressed and collected in 


1 Law no. 83 of 1931, al- Wagã’i‘ al-‘Iraqiyyah, 11 June 1931, no. 933. It was a modification 
of this law, no. 59 of 1933, which was repealed in 1961. 

2 These consisted of perishables, crops of little economic significance, and materials used by 
villagers to construct their dwellings or their implements. 

3 A. I. Qureshi, op. cit., ch. x, part п, p. 26. 

4 Statistical abstract, 1946-7. Budget, 1961. 

5 Law no. 78 of 1936, al-Waga’i‘ al-‘Iragiyyah, 9 May 1936, по. 1513. For details of the 
istihlak and the land tax, see A. I. Qureshi, op. cit., ch. x, part п, рр. 25-80; Sadun Lawlah 
Hammadi, Agricultural taxation in Iraq, Ph.D. thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1957, pp. 19-80; 
and Public finance, information paper : Iraq (United Nations publication), 1951, pp. 6-7. 
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cash from all cultivated lands that were not exempted, at rates varying from 
1% to 15% depending upon the methods of irrigation 1 and the type of tenure ? 
(the rate was 24% for land under tobacco). Like the 1929 law, assessment 
was by area, count, lease, estimation, and marketed produce. The classifica- 
tion, which was more explicit than in the previous law, recognized the following : 
(1) agricultural lands, graded according to fertility and type of produce into 
five categories; (2) arable uncultivated lands; and (3) lands unsuitable for 
cultivation and incapable of reclamation during the period for which the 
classification remained in force. Classes (2) and (3) were not liable to tax. 
A tax board and various local committees managed the tax. 

The levy brought little revenue to the State. In 1939 a law was passed 
allowing the extinction of the tax ? through the payment in ten annual instal- 
ments of a lump sum equivalent to twelve average payments, and if the tax- 
payer paid this sum before a set date, a substantial reduction was made in the 
tax. As a result, ће rich landowners who could afford to pay the lump sum 
were freed from the tax, which continued to be paid by the poorer tenants of 
mri sirf lands.! Thus, in addition to its meagre yield, the tax gave rise to 
distributional injustice. As agricultural income was exempt from the income 
tax according to the law of 1939, the istihlak with all its defects remained the 
major tax upon agricultural revenue. 

In spite of the simplicity of its assessment and collection and in spite of 
the fairly steady revenue it secured to the State, the istihlak attracted criticism 
from various directions; the Government felt the need of tax reform. First, 
this tax led to abuses and evasions. Second, it was regressive in its nature, 
imposing the same rate on the produce of the wealthy and of the poor farmers. 
Third, as it did not take account of costs, it discouraged capital expenditure 
and development. Fourth, as it was a levy on transactions, it discouraged 
the farmer from bringing the produce to market. Fifth, the surveying and 
classification of lands, which are important operations from many other points 
of view, were retarded as there was no urgent need to grade land. Sixth, the 
urban consumer, who sometimes was a civil servant with limited income and 
subject to a progressive income tax, had to purchase the goods at enhanced 
prices. Added to all these drawbacks was the practice of tax-farming, which in 
spite of its convenience, gave power to a few privileged people who abused 
this power. 


1 Rain lands and lands irrigated by lift devices do not depend upon the Government for their 
waters ; regular and irregular flow lands are watered totally or partially by Government-provided. 
canals. . 

2 Among Ње various forms of tenure four main types are recognized : (1) miri sirf, Govern- 
ment lands leased to tenants; (2) mir? tapu, Government lands alienated to copyholders, per- 
manently, on condition that they should be cultivated; (3) miri làzma ; Government lands 
granted like tapu, except that the Government can rescind the grants; (4) mulk sirf, freehold 
property. The holder of tapu and lazma can change them into freehold property by relinquishing 
& part of the land to the State. 3 Law no. 20 of 1939, al-Waga’i* al-'Iragiyyah. 

* International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, The economic development of 
Iraq, Washington, D.C., 1952, 96. 


— 
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In 1951, 1952, and 1953, the repeated agricultural tax reform recommenda- 
tions of the Financial Committee of the Chamber of Deputies were met w-th 
approval by the Minister of Finance and the deputies. Foreign experts were 
approached and they advised that a more equitable tax on agriculture 
should replace the istihlāk. The experts of the International Bank for Recen- 
struction and Development advised the reintroduction of some type of land tax 
and the gradual abolition of the istihlak. They stated that a graduated income 
tax on agriculture, although equitable, was not feasible under the existng 
circumstances in Iraq." In a report on monetary policy, Carl Iversen, an 
eminent Danish economist consulted about the Central Bank advocated the 
use of a land tax as a tool of fiscal policy, since it could be manipulated to 
influence current consumption and the purchasing power of a large sect-on 
of the population. Obra Traylor, an income tax expert of the United Natioas, 
recommended a general income tax on all agricultural incomes.? 


Suggested reforms 

Thus, in the early "fifties all evidence pointed to the urgency of tax reform 
and the Government undertook to effect it. In 1953, in reply to a request from 
the Government, a tax expert of the United States Technical Cooperat.on 
Administration presented a report to the Minister of Finance recommend ng 
the replacement of the istihlak by a tax on the net revenue of agricultural 
land and suggesting possible methods of administration. 

In 1954, the third of the drafts for a land tax law based upon the Jackson 
recommendations and, which was to be called the khardj,5 was prepared by 
a group of Iraqi and foreign experts, and presented to the Council of Ministers 
by the Minister of Finance. Although the draft was completed and ready by 
1956, it had not reached Parliament when the Revolution took place in 1958. 
Hence the ésthlàk and the land tax of 1936 continued in force until tkeir 
repeal in 1961. 


The agricultural land tax of 1961 
The new tax is a development of previous taxes and practices; it was 
adopted in order to replace, by a direct levy, the indirect éstihlak which, when 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, op. cit., 96-7. 

2 Carl Iversen, A report on. monetary policy in Irag, National Bank of Iraq, 1954, 234-2. 

з О. Е. Traylor, Income tax revision in Iraq, United Nations Public Admmistration Divieon, 
Technical Assistance Admunistration, Baghdad, 1955, 41 (mimeographed). See also Sadun 
Lawlah Hammad, op. cit., 15, and Tariq El-Mutwalli, The tax system of Iraq, Ph.D. thesis, 
American University, Washington, D.C., 1957, 267-9. 

4 Donald Jackson, Recommendations on agricultural taxation in Iraq, presented to the 
Minister of Finance, Baghdad, 13 July 1953. 

5 Draft of land tax law for Irag (kharaj law), International Program in Taxation, Harvard 
Law School, Cambridge, Mass., 22 October 1957. Thereafter to be called the kharay draft. А copy 
of this draft is found ın the appendix of Hammadi, op. cit. The kkarāj was orginally the tribute 
to which unbelievers in Muslim lands were liable. By the first century A.H. the word cams to 
mean particularly the tax paid on landed property. See Encyclopaedia of Islam, п, 1927, 302, 
s.v. kharàdj. 
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added to the land tax of 1936, bore heavily and unevenly on the taxpayers 
and discouraged investment in improving land. Based upon gross output per 
donum, it is collected on cultivated and uncultivated lands at rates which vary 
according to irrigation and tenure. Thus, the owners of rain and lift lands, 
who have to provide their own waters, pay only 5%, whereas 7% or 10% is 
collected from those who possess flow lands irrigated regularly or irregularly 
by Government canals. An additional 5% is to be levied from tenants of 
marî sirf and holders of tapu and lázma lands. 

A rebate of fifteen dinars ? per taxpayer secures tax-free income to holders 
of small estates. The farmer who spends money to reclaim arid lands may 
obtain total or partial temporary remission of the tax, and the one whose crops 
have sustained losses through causes beyond his control may obtain exemption 
in proportion to his losses. Woods, forests, and frurt gardens (not date gardens) 3 
are totally exempted from the tax. Waqf lands * are not given special treatment ; 
lands under the control of the Agrarian Reform Authority, when not occupied 
by a farmer, are not liable to tax. Further, the Council of Ministers may use 
its discretionary powers to exempt (1) lands under crops whose cultivation 
is to be encouraged, and (2) lands situated in regions which need special treat- 
ment in the public interest. Since the passing of the law, the Council has used 
its discretionary powers to exempt from the land tax for three years all summer 
and winter vegetables, as these are necessary for the consumption of citizens, 
and such crops as cotton, linseed, peanut, sunflower, jute, and sugar beet and 
sugar-cane, as these are the raw material of local industries. 

Assessment, that is the fixing of the amount to be paid by each taxpayer, 
is performed in two ways: (1) when the areas of the lands are known and when 
these are classified and graded, the average yield per donum is calculated 
according to the existing official documents; this average is expressed in cash 
according to the officially determined price level, and the result is multiplied 
by the number of donwms of each holding. When the areas of the lands are 
unknown, the actual or potential yield is estimated, taking into consideration 
the circumstances of lands in the locality. 

The tax is imposed and collected by the central Government; a board 
formed of senior officials considers appeals. Committees formed in each liwa’ $ 


1 According to law 60 the rates have been reduced and range from 4% on private rain lands 
to 5% on Government flow lands. 

2 One dinar is equivalent to one pound sterling. 

3 In law 60 the exemption is extended to dates and tobacco which are subjected to the 
isthlak. 

4 Wagf land is land endowed for religious or secular purposes, the ownership rights being 
subject to important restrictions. In previous legislations the wagf of the Holy Shrines and some 
private wagfs were exempted from taxes. 

5 The authority responsible for the expropriation and redistribution of lands according to the 
Iraq Agrieultural Development Law no. 30 of 1958. 

* A liwü' is one of the fourteen administrative provinces into which Iraq is divided; it is 
governed by a mutasarrif. Liwa's are subdivided into gada’s governed by qà'ém тайата; qada’s 
are subdivided into nahiyas governed by mudirs. 
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with sub-committees in districts establish the average yields and average 
prices. Local committees in each nahiya inspect the lands and establish the 
tax to be paid by each taxpayer. 

The passing of this law in 1961 is the second attempt by the Iraqi authorities 
to impose a direct tax on the agricultural sector, the first one, passed in 1929, 
having failed owing to the circumstances of the time. In the meantime, con- 
ditions have greatly changed; progress has been made in the training of 
personnel, in cadastral surveys, in the collection of statistical data. Never- 
theless, as the basic characteristics of the country’s agriculture and customs 
have changed little, the new law has to take account of many of the same 
problems with which previous lawmakers have struggled. 


Land tax and taxable capacity 

One of the most important problems of policy is to devise a tax which is in 
accord with taxable capacity and which at the same time does not discourage 
investment. This involves decisions about the appropriate tax base, classifica- 
tion and grading, the ways of estimating the yield, exemptions and rebates, 
and the forms of collecting the tax. 

To levy a tax on gross yield is the simplest and most ancient practice in 
Iraq, where Government agents used to visit fields after the harvest and from 
the heaps of corn collect the proportion due to the State. Although the method 
of collection is not so simple nowadays, a levy on the gross yield is still con- 
sidered the most expedient way of taxing agricultural output. The only 
departure from the traditional practice is found in Jackson's recommendations 1 
where it is urged that an estimate of operational costs should be subtracted 
from the gross output before the tax is levied. The difficulty is, of course, 
that in a country where the accounts of the agricultural sector are not well 
recorded, the computation of costs is very difficult if not impossible. Jackson's 
vague proposal that the Ministry of Finance should supply the methods of 
computation was of no great help in solving the problem of how to calculate 
costs. This difficulty is undoubtedly the chief reason why both the khara 
draft and the new law accepted the traditional procedure of basing the tax 
on gross output. 

Taxes on gross produce can be made more equitable by the classification ' 
of lands. A very good example of this is found in the khardj draft where lands 
were classified into ten major classes subdivided into several grades according 
to altitude, rainfall, amount of flow waters received, types of irrigation, number 
of fruit-bearing trees, and the density of forage. These grades were further 
subdivided according to fertility, fertility being measured by the thickness 
of the soil, the flatness of the land, and the amount of stones and gravel visible. 
Altogether there were specified ninety types of taxable land.? Although such 


1 D. Jackson, op. cit., 7. 

2 Kharüj draft, ch. ii, pp. 8-17. For an interesting discussion of this classification see 
Haskell P. Wald, Taxation of agricultural land in underdeveloped economies, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1959, 193-5. 
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an elaborate method of classification initially requires costly efforts and may be 
administratively difficult to operate, yet it does make the tax more equitable. 
Great use can be made of such a classification in the application of the new law, 
but modifications and simplifications will doubtless have to be introduced. 

Classification is possible when the area of the land is known. For unsurveyed 
lands various ways of estimating the area or yield are resorted to. This practice, 
although sometimes inevitable, allows great scope for arbitrary action. In the 
1929 land-tax law where an attempt was made to set out these methods in an 
orderly fashion, the following ways were temporarily permitted pending the 
completion of the cadastral survey : (1) inspection of the crops at maturity 
at the place of origin and calculation of an approximate yield ; (2) actual 
measurement of the area ; (3) counting and grading of lift devices ; (4) counting 
the various kinds of ploughs ; (5) counting trees ; (6) assessment and collection 
of the tax as a percentage of selling price at the market or at the offices of the 
customs and excise departments. This last was considered an appropriate 
method for certain crops such as vegetables, lucerne, tobacco, liquorice, eto. 
and the collection was often auctioned to tax-farmers, for convenience; (7) 
auctioning of unoccupied, unalienated miri lands before the season to the bidder 
who promised the highest sum as tax ; (8) contract of three years between the 
Finance Authority * and the taxpayer, whereby the latter agreed to pay a tax 
equivalent to the average of the taxes paid on the same land for three, four, or 
five years. This method was called tathlith, tarbi‘, or takhmis according to the 
number of years. If none of these methods was applicable, other customary 
procedures were allowed.? 

To take some account of taxable capacity the principle of allowing a 
minimum tax-free income has repeatedly been recognized by tax laws formu- 
lated under the Iraqi Government. Such a provision is not explicitly found 
in the laws of 1929 and 1936, but during the thirty years in which the istehlak 
was in force the consumption of the farmer was tax-free, as the istihlak was not 
levied on the produce which did not reach the market. In the more recent 
legislation and proposals this minimum is expressed in several ways. In the 
Jackson recommendations an area under a definite weight of produce, about 
one ton of wheat, was to be exempted from the tax. In the kharaj draft the 
minimum exemption is expressed in terms of areas varying according to their 
irrigation and tenure; also sharecroppers were exempted from paying the 
tax if their share was not more than 50% of the total yield.* In the 1961 law 
the remission is expressed in money.5 This is the only type of progression found 
in Jand taxes. 


1 Fmanee Authority means a senior Finance official in the liwa’ or qadà'. In the 1961 law 
this appellation’ means the Minister, the Director-General of Revenue, the liwa’ Director of 
Revenue, Ње дайа’ mudîr mal, or any other official appointed by the Minister of Finance. 

2 Law по. 40 of 1929, al-Waga’s‘ al-‘Iraqiyyah, 1 July 1929, no. 769, pp. 66-71. 

3 D. Jackson, op. cit., 9. 

4 Kharaj draft, pp. 3, 22. 

5 Law no. 15 of 1961, al-Waqgà'i'* al-‘Iragiyyah, 22 March 1961, no. 499, p. 2. 
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Connected with the concept of ‘ ability to pay ' is the problem of collectior. 
in kind or cash. In a country where there was, and probably still is, a consider 
able non-monetary sector in the economy, a farmer may find it difficult tc 
pay his taxes not because of shortage of produce, but because of the difficult" 
of finding the money to pay them. 

In the early days of the Mandate, both forms of collection were used 
some political officers favouring one way and some the other! From th: 
various tax laws one sees that the Government has always wanted to impos: 
the collection in cash but had to make concessions to the non-monetary sector. 
In the khardj draft there was the option that the tax may be paid in kind anc 
the same option exists in the law of 1961. 


Non-revenue aspects of the land tax 

There is a great temptation to use the tax mechanism for different purposes 
and in Iraq it has often been used to promote one form of cultivation or another 
to encourage settlers, to please frontier dwellers, or to penalize absenteeisn. 
and neglect. 

The Government, in order to encourage the cultivation of certain crops 
usually exempts the area under these crops from the tax. In the early.days о? 
the Mandate, the occupying authorities, who had difficulties in collecting 
taxes from the tribes who had not been used to paying them, could not indulg- 
in exemptions. Instead they tried to encourage extensive cultivation by = 
system of seed loans to cultivators. In the 1929 and the 1936 laws, and th- 
istihlāk law, the exemptions were probably not motivated by the desire te 
encourage the cultivation of the exempted crops, but rather it was thought thaz 
such unimportant crops could not bring the revenue which would justify th- 
trouble of collecting the taxes. The use of exemptions to promote certain crop 
is found in the Jackson report where fruit trees and vegetables received specia. 
treatment because a better diet had to be provided to the population.* In th= 
kharaj draft the tax was imposed at a low rate on forests and private pastures 
in order to encourage the planting of trees and as a preliminary to exemptior. 
of animal products from export duty.* In the new law, gardens, woods, anı- 
forests are totally exempted, lands under vegetables and certain raw material; 
are temporarily exempted. 

To encourage the planting of trees, fruits, and vegetables may certainl- 
be desirable from many points of view, but the advisability of using the ta= 
mechanism to achieve this end is doubtful. First, all exemptions represen 


1 * The question arises as to whether the ‘ushr should be collected in kind or in cash nexz 
year. lam of the opinion that the time is not yet ripe for collection in cash. J doubt if ther» 
is sufficient cash in the outlying parts of the country, while we require a large amount of grai 
for levies, etc., and can always dispose of any we collect locally. On the other hand collection 
in cash means a saving m anbar (storage) staff and the like.’ Report of the Political Office> 
of Sulaimaniyah Division, 1919, Mesopotamia Administration Reports, 1918-20, p. 15. 

2 Report of the Political Officer of Sulaimaniyah Division, 1919, Mesopotamia Administratios 
Reports, 1918-20, p. 10. 3 D. Jackson, op. cit., 4. 4 Ката] draft, p. 2. 
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losses of revenue which have to be made up by heavier levies on other sectors. 
Second, cultivators will tend to cultivate the exempted crops to the exclusion 
of others beyond the point at which it is economically justifiable and disturb 
the optimum allocation of crops. 

Granting privileges in order to attract people to the land or to appease 
frontier tribes has long been a characteristic feature of the Iraqi fiscal system. 
All laws, old and new and the recent one too, contain clauses to this effect. 
During the early years of the Iraqi Government, there was an urgent need to 
settle nomads and to have the lands cultivated. Not only were tribes en- 
couraged to settle in agricultural areas, but even ministers and civil servants 
were promised the freehold of lands provided they cultivated them. This 
measure resulted in the creation of a rich and politically powerful landowning 
class, who resisted legislation threatening their privileges. Exemptions lead to 
inequalities ; and it is against inequalities that reform was directed. 

In the new land-tax law, uncultivated arable land is liable to tax just as if 
it were cultivated. This measure, found also in the Jackson report and the 
khardj draft, is by no means new; this favourite measure of many tax re- 
formers existed even in the classical Islamic fiscal system.! In 1955, at a meeting 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization, experts on land problems of the 
Middle East decided to penalize poorly farmed lands by means of a tax. As it 
was difficult to define such lands, the measure was to be applied to uncultivated 
lands only.? It is probable that the framers of the new tax were influenced 
by this decision. 

This measure is directed against those who, for speculation or prestige, 
tend to accumulate more lands than they actually need for cultivation. This 
policy would oblige owners either to cultivate their lands or to release them 
to be settled by better farmers. It is doubtful if this purpose can be achieved 
by taxing uncultivated lands. 

It is true that a tax imposed upon uncultivated lands will make the holding 
of idle lands less attractive to the speculator or the one who keeps lands for 
power, but these are not the only reasons why lands are sparsely cultivated. 
Iraq is an underpopulated country, and, in addition, fast-developing towns 
are attracting labour away from rural areas. The existence of vast stretches of 
uncultivated arable lands may be mainly due to the shortage of labour. If the 
ratio of labour to land were high, as it is in Egypt or in India, lands would be 
cultivated by people who would be willing to work as sharecroppers or hired 
labourers. When the existence of vacant lands is due to shortage of labour 
the imposition of a tax cannot increase cultivation, as the tax neither reduces 
the area of land nor increases the number of workers. Besides, as the Agrarian 
Reform Law of 1958 was designed to limit the size of holdings, there is less 
scope for the accumulation of lands by power-seeking owners or speculators. 

1 A. T. Qureshi, op. oit., ch. x, part п, p. 6. 


2 Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, Center on Land Problems in the 
Near East, Salahuddin, Iraq, 1955, WR 6, p. 7. 
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Therefore, under these circumstances, a tax on uncultivated lands is not 
necessary and does not justify its costs. 


Administration 

The administrative machinery has displayed a more or less similar pattern 
over the years. First of all, the tax is imposed and collected by the central 
Government and managed by a tax board formed of senior officials. Second, 
classification and assessment are done by local committees among whose 
members the presence of local cultivators is deemed essential. 

Jackson recommended that assessment should be made by local committees 
because persons resident in the neighbourhood could observe the important 
changes in local conditions, but no member of the committee was to act in 
regard to land in which his family had an ownership interest. However, 
local assessment has its disadvantages. Usually, senior posts are given to 
efficient civil servants and junior (local) members of the civil service may not 
handle problems as expertly as their seniors could. There is also the danger of 
favouritism in small communities where loyalties and feuds may be strong. 
Also local assessment may impede uniformity in the tax administration of the 
country. Jackson tried to remedy this by insisting upon equalization at each 
Government level. 

In the khardj draft there is a provision that the taxpayers themselves 
Should submit to the Finance Authority statements showing the particulars 
of their lands.? This form of self-assessment could greatly facilitate the pre- 
liminary task of classification committees if the farmers were trained to give 
reliable reports. 

In order to avoid duplieation in administration, it has been customary in 
Iraq to consolidate the land tax proper with the rent and water rights due to the 
Government. This practice inevitably leads to arbitrariness in calculating costs 
and may lead to confusion. If rents and water rights were levied as rates by 
local governments, dues would be more proportionally related to costs. 


Conclusion 

The new land tax came into force on 1 April 1961. It is impossible to analyse 
the effects of the tax upon the economy without taking into account the whole 
tax structure of the country and the expenditure of the Government. There 
might be a fall of revenue from land during the forthcoming year or years 
for various reasons. First, the rebate of fifteen dinars per taxpayer, the expro- 
priation of rich landlords, and the redistribution among small holders, may 
cause a considerable amount of revenue to be lost in the form of rebate. Second, 
the exemption of woods, forests, fruit gardens, vegetables, and various other 
erops may deprive the Government of part of its usual revenue. Third, the 
isthlak did not necessitate such an elaborate administrative machinery as 
the new tax does and the expenses of the various committees may reduce net 


1 D. Jackson, op. cit., 5-6. 2 Kharaj draft, ch. iv, p. 17. 
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revenue. Fourth, as is the case with all changes of legislation, the uncertainty 
of cultivators may be an impediment to production during the period of 
adjustment. 

However, no matter what the economic effects of this tax may be, it is an 
advance over the istéhlak, а return to which would mean further delay in 
reform. It is not yet possible in Iraq to include the revenue of the agricultural 
sector in an overall progressive income tax and a land tax in one form or 
another has to be accepted for years to come. The general outlines of this tax 
allow various additions and modifications and the legislators can glean from 
past laws the ideas which can be put into effect in the interpretation and 
application of the new land-tax law. 


VIS-U RAMIN (IV)? 
By V. MINORSKY 


Later developments 


1. Two articles by M. Minovi 

2. The new edition of the poem (1959) 
3. Pahlavi and the ‘ language of Fahla ° 
4. Gurgani and Toghril-bek (M. Molé) 


1. Two articles by M. Minovi f 

The promised vol. п of Professor Minovi's edition of Vis-u Ramin has no; 
yet appeared and the variants of the important MS of Istanbul remain unknown. 
On the other hand we owe to the editor two interesting articles shedding lighs 
on the poem of Gurgani. 

(A) In the first of these (see the Tehran monthly Sukhan, vi, 1, 1333/1954, 
13-21, and vr, 2, 1333/1954, 129-37) M. Minovi reviews the scanty data om 
the origin of the story and on the biography of Fakhr al-din Gurgàni, and gives 
a summary of the poem. К 

He admits the possibility of the Parthian origin of the plot ? and makes 
the interesting suggestion that the original which Gurgàni had before him was 
in Middle Persian transcribed in Arabic characters (Pazand), though I personally 
still believe that the text used by Gurgani was an antiquated Persian (fars) 
translation of the original Pahlavi. 

Drawing attention to the fact that the poet in his conclusion calls himself 
young (Javan) but elsewhere speaks of his disappointments in love experienced 
‘many days ago’, and taking it that the poem was completed in 446/1054, ` 
Minovi tentatively assumes that the author was born circa 406/1016 (2). 

Already in 1312/1933 Professor Badî al-zaman in his Sukhan va sukhar- 
varan, П, 1, p. 5, referred to the queer story which Farid al-din ‘Attar, in hs 
Nahi-nama, tells about Fakhr al-din Gurgani. The poet living at the court cf 
the ‘shah’ of Gurgan was suddenly overcome by love for one of the king’s 
minions. The king hastened to give his ghulam to the poet, but the beautifcl 
slave perished in an accident. In despair (divdénagi ‘ madness’) Fakhr al-din 
wandered in the wilderness with the story of Vis-u Ramin on his tongue (virda 
zabün). Minovi is sceptical about the story told by ‘Attar in a mystical spirit, 
but it merits some attention as indicating Gurgini’s connexions in his home- 
land. The king in question might have been one of the later Ziyarids.? Тїз 
great sensibility of Gurgüni may be also reflected in this anecdote. 


1 For parts І-П1 see BSOAS, хт, 4, 1946, 741-63 ; xu, 1, 1947, 20-35; хут, 1, 1954, 91-2. 

2 To the. guess in this direction found in Türikh-; guzida he adds the similar utterings cf 
Hajji Khalifa and the Haft iglim. 

3 Mintchihr 403-20/1012-29 ; Anüshirvàn 420—41/1029-49 ; Рата (one year). TheSeljüqid 
Toghril appeared in Gurgin already in 433/1041; Ibn al-Athir, 1x, 340, and Kay Kavus b. Dari, 
who was considered as a ruler in 441-62/1049-69, and died circa 475/1082, led the life of a knigh- - 
errant fighting infidels first on the Indian, and then on the Transcaucasian front. 
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Even less certain is the time of Gurgani’s connexion with a certain Thigat 
al-mulk Shahriyàr whom he served apparently as a kind of literary adviser, 
reading and composing poetry for him. He finally derided his patron for his 
stupidity in a pungent satire quoted by ‘Aufi. Minovi tentatively takes this 
Thigat al-mulk for the ra'is of Rayy Thigat al-mulk Abi Muslim Surüshyari, 
and the result of such a surmise would be that Gurgani was still alive circa 
460-70/1067-77. It seems somewhat strange, however, that Nizàm al-mulk 
would have given his daughter to such an asinine person as described in the 
satire. The episode might better suit the early years of Gurgani’s career than 
the time when he had У-и Ramin to his credit. Thigat al-mulk is the title of 
several vazirs and dignitaries of the Ghaznavid and Seljiiqid time, but its 
combination with the name Shahriyàr (not Abi Muslim !) is unexpected. This 
princely name was typical for the rulers of the Bavandid dynasty of Tabaristàn, 
and reading (with an idafat) Thigat al-mulk-i Shahriyàr ‘the Confidence of 
State of Shahriyàr' one might expect that the Thigat al-mulk in question had 
previously served under the Bávandid Shahriyar III b. Dara (a.p. 965-1006), 
or had some connexion with the Bavandids of the collateral line whose names 
and sequence are still insufficiently known. In this case we should lose the 
terminus ad quem of Gurgani’s life but acquire some additional indication of his 
early adventures in the neighbourhood of his native Gurgàn, and in the country 
where the use of Pahlavi is attested in several inscriptions (see my article in 
BSOAS, x1, 4, 1946, 741-63). 

(B) In the second article, which appeared in Mayalla-yi adabiydt (Tehran), 
1, 3, 1333/1954, 62-77, Professor Minovi gives, with an ample commentary, 
the Arabic text of an ode which Abi Nuwas addressed to a Zoroastrian youth. 
The poem bristles with Middle Persian words? Abū Nuwas appeals to Bihrüz 
in the name of the planets, of Iranian festivals, etc., and finally (ix, v. 19) of 


و ما يتلون فى شروين دستبى و فرجردات را مین و ویس 


Le. “what one reads concerning Sharwin of Dastabi,? and in the “ sections ” 
(perhaps “episodes”, farjardat) of Ramin and Vis’. Abū Nuwās (see EI) 


1 of. M. Mo'm in his commentary on Chahàr-maqàla, Tehran, 1336/1957, 197. 

2 The words quoted in the poem seem to belong to the archaic stock of terms surviving 1n 
Zoroastrian circles rather than to the actual speech in southern Persia circa А.р. 800. Cf. 
Henning, ‘ Mittelranisch ’, in Handbuch der Orientalwstik, xv, 1, 1958, 86, * seltene und altertum- 
liche Worter '. 

3 Sharwin was the ruler, or governor, of Dastabi (apparently *Dasht-pey ' the edge of the 
plain °), as was called the region between Qazvin and Hamadan. The Muslim authors referred 
to by Minovi (Dinavari, Hamza, Ibn al-Faqih, and the Mujmal al-tawarikh) somewhat vaguely 
describe the background of Sharwin's adventures. Much clearer is Procopius, De bello persico, 1, 
ch. ii, who confirms that the Byzantine emperor Arcadius during his fatal illness placed his 
infant son Theodosius under the protection of Yezdegeid I who honestly discharged his obliga- 
tions. Arcadius died in A.D. 408, and Yezdegerd I (‘ the Sinner ") ruled A.D. 399-421. It is quite 
possible that Sharwin acted in Byzantium as a representative of his king and that popular lore 
embellished his exploits. Cf. Bury, The history of the later Roman Empire, 1923, 11, 2 ; Christensen, 
L'Iran sous les Sassanides, 1944, 355; A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, Madison, 
1952, 96. 
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was born in southern Persia and lived in 130-90/747—801 (or 145-99/762-814) 
and his poem belongs probably to the earlier part of his career. We have thus 
a very important indication that the story was popular in Iran over two ani 
a half centuries before Gurgàni. Consequently any surmise concerning the 
invention of the story by Gurgàni (Christensen) falls to the ground. The tern 
farjardat sections, fragments, episodes’, might indicate the state in which X 
was preserved. 


2. The new edition of the poem (1959) 

Twenty-four years after the publication of the text by Professor Minov:, 
a new edition of Vzs-u Ramin was produced by the scholar of the new generatio 
M. J. Mahjüb, Tehran, 1337/January 1959. In his extensive introduction 
(105 pp.) the editor sums up all the known data on Gurgàni and his poem. 
He has considerably increased the number of quotations from Gurgani’s poer, 
or direct imitations of it by later poets. They clearly show the spell whica 
Gurgàni has cast over his posterity including Nizamî in his Khusrau and Shirir . 
The text (pp. 1-388) is followed by a revised translation of parts I-III of mz 
essay ' Vis-u Ramin’ made by M. Muqarrabi? (pp. 389-440), notes on ths 
text (pp. 441-62), a list of readings differing from Minovi's text (pp. 468-8, 
an index of archaic words (pp. 469-80), and detailed indexes of names, places, 
tribes, books, etc. (pp. 480-503). 

The text of Mahjüb differs from that established by Minovi chiefly in 
restoring some variants offered by the early Indian edition, and one regrets 
that the Istanbul MS remained inaccessible to the editor.* 

No important facts concerning Gurgàni have emerged from the re-examina- 
tion of the sources but M. J. Mahjüb has reminded us of a reference to th» 
patron of the poet, discovered by Professor Badi‘ al-zamàn in his Sukhaa 
va sukhanvardn, п, 1, 1-14, and the addendum at the beginning of the volume. 
This valuable book appeared in 1312/1933 but was still inaccessible to me in 
1946. The learned author identifies the dedicatee of the poem with the governor 
of Isfahan whom Nãşir-i Khusrau mentions in his Safar-ndma, ed. Berlir, 
1314/1922, р. 138. Nasir-i Khusrau returning from his pilgrimage via Basri 
visited Isfahàn in Safar 444/June 1052 after the capture of the town by Toghri_ 
He speaks with praise of its young and cultured governor appointed by Toghri:. 
He was called Khwaja ‘Amid (of Nishápür) and apparently belonged to tha 
family of secretaries having served under the rulers of Ghür (az dabiranz 

1 Somewhat free is the interpretation of Abū Nuwüs by his early commentator Hamza cf 
Isfahan (b. towards 280-90/833-902, d. towards 350-60/961-71) who says that the exploits 
of Sharwin were ‘ sung’ and that the farjardat of Vis and Ramin were like gasidas, which wouli 
suggest that they formed a series of poetical ‘ odes, or ballads’. Still more vague are the Arabi» 
verses attributed to a poet of Isfahan and quoted in the anthology (Muhadarat al-wlaba) cf 
Raghib Ysfahüni who died in 502/1108 (Brockelmann, GAL, 1, 1943, 2nd ed., 343): a compan? 
of noble Arabs asks a slave (ghulàm) to sing to them in Persian and to pour out for them wine cf 
the kind which Vis and Ramin drank in the morning and in the evening. 


2 First published by M. Muqarrabi in Farhang-i Irán-zamin, 1v, 1-2, 1335/1956, 3-73. 
з A copy of this MS was obtained by Minovi soon after the publication of his text. 
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*Süri Mahjüb takes up the identification of his teacher but is somewhat 
sceptical about my reference to Ibn al-Athir, x, 23, because of the difference 
in the name of ‘Amid’s father (Muhammad in Gurgàni rhyming with al- 
Muayyad), but al-Husayn in Ibn al-Athir) and also because Gurgàni and 
Nasir-i Khusrau speak of him as a ‘young man’, which would be in some 
contradiction with the report of Ibn al-Athir, x, 23. The latter says under the 
year 456/1064, that when the daughter of the caliph (betrothed to Togbril) 
was to be returned from Isfahan to Baghdad the dignitary appointed by the new 
sultan Alp Arslan to accompany her died of smallpox, and in his stead the 
king sent the ‘Amid al-Muzaffar who also fell victim to the same disease. 
Mabhjüb rightly thinks that such a commission would suit only a man well on 
in years but he seems to forget that between the capture of Isfahan in 443/1051 
by Toghril and the hurried appointment of the fAmid by Alp Arslan in 456 
thirteen years had passed and the ‘Amid must have crossed over the limit 
between ‘young age’ and ‘the age of discretion’. Consequently I do not 
see any obstacle to finding in Ibn al-Athir the end of the story of the man who 
sponsored the composition of Vis-u Ramin. 

In any case the plentiful and careful apparatus of the new edition of the 
poem will be of great utility to students of the poem of Gurgàni. 


8. Pahlavi and the ‘ language of Fahla’ 

Among the reviews which have appeared of Mahjüb's edition we have to 
mention that of ‘Abd al-Husayn Zarrin-küb + who concentrated his attention 
on the translation of my article and in his short notice raised a number of 
difficult and doubtful points to contest the Parthian origin of the initial version 
of the story of Vis and Ramin. 


(А) The reviewer points to the obscurity of Gurgàni's explanations con- 
cerning the ‘ Pahlavi’ text in which the story of the two lovers had been trans- 
mitted. He thinks that ‘from the time of Firdausi? to that of Hafiz, and perhaps 
later ’, the term ‘ Pahlavi’ was used in Iran not for ‘ Middle Persian’ but for the 
‘local’ language of the province Fahla, which according to Ibn al-Mugqaffa* ? 
comprised Isfahan, Вауу, Hamadàn, Mah-Nihavand, and Azarbayjan, and was 
distinet from the spoken and written language of the priests (mobad). 


1 See Sukhan, 1x, 10, 1387/1958, 1015-18. 

2 This is not exact with regard to Firdausi and Z.-k. himself makes admissions to this effect. 

з Ж.-К. refers to al-Frhrist, ed. Flugel, р. 13. Cf. also Yàqüt, ти, 025, who names as his 
authority the book of Hamza called al-Tanbih (now lost)  Yüqüt gives another quotation 
from Shirawayh b. Shahriyar (d. 509/1115) who this time definitely excludes from Fahla such 
regions аз Вауу, Isfahan, etc. Cf. also the changed toponymy of al-Jabal (Mäh, Media) in I. Rusta 
(beginning of the tenth century), p. 106. The problem of the history of the term Pahlavi was 
considered by Professor Ohlshausen in ‘ Parthava und Pahlav’, in Monatsberichte der Preuss. 
Akad., 1877, 727-83), but since then a mass of new material has awaited a new examination. 
The classification of languages by I. Мида а“ still remains obscure. Noldeke called 16 a ‘ leider 
seltsame Systematik ’ and supposed some lacuna in the text, see his ‘ Pehlevi’ in Aufsätze z. 
persischen Geschichte, 1887, 150. Henning, op. cit., 95, thinks that Ibn al-Muqaffa‘ referred to the 
lands occupied by the Arsacids, but the names of ‘ Parthia proper’ fell out of the enumeration. 
In any case I. al-Muqaffa' must have had in view the ‘ Middle Iranian ’ period and the language 
of the official classes for the local idioms of Parthia and Media could not have been the same. 
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Z.-k. thinks it my duty to reconsider my hypothesis in the light of the 
suggestion that the original which Gurgàni turned into Persian verse was in 
the dialect af Fahla, similar to the specimens of fahlaviyat which Qays al-Razi 
quotes in his Mu‘jam (written in 614/1217) and which remind one of the 
du-baytts of Baba Tahir. 

I consider this new suggestion very improbable in view of the fact that 
all we know of the fahlaviyat consists of purely lyrical quatrains, while the plot 
of Vis-u Ramin is a complicated tale of two noble lovers and is closely con- 
nected with the background of court life and the feudal rivalries of local princes. 
Such a roman courtois was entirely beyond the scope of the authors of the 
modest fahlaviydt which are known to us. 

In the twenties of the eleventh century the Middle Persian script was still 
used in funerary inscriptions of the princes of Tabaristan close to Gurgani’s 
native country. According to Gurgàni the text of the original story was used 
by students desirous to learn Pahlavi," but if ‘ Pahlavi’ refers to the fahlaviyat, 
what need would there have been to study the local speech for the people who 
naturally spoke it from their childhood ? 

(B) The reviewer thinks that as the original story was in the ‘ local language 
of Fahla’ it was natural for the towns of Fahla to be mentioned in it; as to 
Khurasin, Gurgàn, etc., their names may have been added to give more 
substance to the tale; on the other hand the trend of my reasoning has been 
chiefly (bishtar) geographical and I was unable to support it by arguments 
based on ‘ the literature, beliefs, habits, and customs’ of the Arsacid period. 
Therefore, the views of Christensen concerning the imaginary character of the 
subject acquire some attractiveness (jilva). 

In pomt of fact the pre-Islamic features of the story, such as the marriage 
of Viro with his sister are very striking and they rendered the poem particularly 
objectionable to Muslims on religious grounds. Was then the tale invented 
under the Sasanians ? This would be improbable on several grounds. Minovi 
has rightly remarked that Vis-u Ramin has по common points with the Shéh- 
nama (based on the official Sasanian Khwatéy-némak). In addition to what 
was said in 56 of my 1946 article (‘ Political organization’) one should again 
stress the obvious difference between the unsettled background of struggles 
and insubordination of the provincial lords (mulük al-tawa@’ if), described in the 
poem, and the centralized tendencies of the Sasanian state. The latter was 
supported by the Zoroastrian clergy, which upheld and exalted the throne, 
unless its holders were ‘ sinners’ in opposition to the religious caste. The attitude 
of the poem towards king Mobad is devoid of any adulation. An opinion has 
been expressed that the story might have been inspired by popular resentment 
against the ruling institution, though one need not go so far with the poem the 
main purpose of which is to depict human passions as a law unto themselves. 

Religious prescriptions and rites penetrated all of the social life under 
the Sasanians. For that period we must definitely doubt the occurrence of such 
procedures as the informal betrothal by Shahro of her two children, performed 
without any intervention of mobads and witnesses? This example alone, 


1 One can understand such a nostalgic tendency at the time of Arab and Turkish invasions. 

2 The Georgian version, вее О. Wardrop's translation, p. 14, is free: ‘There is no need to 
adorn the bnde. God Himself has adorned her. Neither should there be any dowry (reading 
mahr for muhr-i тобаа)... . Shahró placed their hands one in the other and began to prepare for 
the wedding ’ (in Persian text: таталы ‘ banquet, reception ’). 
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described in the poem with great lucidity (Min., 44, Mah., 32), seems to testify 
to pre-Sasanian ‘ habits and beliefs ’. 

(€) The reviewer wonders how a Parthian story could have survived 
unobserved during the Sasanian period and have been left unnoticed by Arab 
translators from Pahlavi to emerge at the time of Gurgàni. The answer would 
be that the spirit of the story and its association with the Parthian period 
were repugnant to the Sasanians. Already Nóldeke had shown that in Sasanian 
times the names and the records of such Parthian heroes as Gotarzes (Güdarz) 
were projected into the mythical epoch of the Kayanid kings. 

The entertaining story had to stand on its merits and being unofficially 
transmitted, probably through the medium of popular story-tellers and bards,? 
must have lost many of its original details and incorporated some extraneous 
matter,? and thus we are obliged to content ourselves with the analysis of the 
hints which have stood the test of time in the background of the remarkable 
poem. Even the official history of the Arsacids still presents many unsolved 
problems, and in Vis-u Ramin we may recognize the clear features of the epoch 
but not consider it as a kind of chronicle. 

(D) The reviewer strictly adheres to the remark of 8. Н. Taqizadeh (quoted 
in my 1946 appendix) concerning the marriage of Viro and Vis in the month 


of Adhurmah ,(آذرماه)‎ 4 which ‘owing to the march of time’ fell then in 


the beginning of spring (nau-bahàràn), see Min., 44, Mah., 33. If one takes the 
month Adhur (later Adhar) for the tenth month of the era established under 
the last Sasanian, Yezdegerd IIT, and beginning on 16 June 632 (old style), 
then, counting backwards, the only period during which any day of Adhar 
happened to coincide with the spring (ie. the time between 20 March and 
19 April) was between the years A.D. 392 and 512 (old style).* 

The conclusion would then be that the events, or perhaps, as 8. H. Taqizadeh 
admits, the composition of the original version of the story, took place in 
Sasanian times. The latter supposition would be admissible, but the former 
would be in contradiction with what we know of the character and spirit of the 
Sasanian period (see above). 

On the other hand, should my assumption of the Parthian origin of the plot 
of У-и Ramin hold good, the problem before us would take on a different 
aspect: the calendar indication of Gurgàni would refer not to the late Sasanian 


1 of. Sir J. C. Coyajee in ‘ The house of Gotarzes, a chapter of Parthian history in the Shah- 
namek ’, J ASB, NS, xxviu, 1932, No. 10, 207-24. 

? Apart from the reference to the Pahlavi original Gurgáni (Min., 28, Mah., 21) begins his 
narrative with a difficult verse hinting at some additional (?) versions: ‘I have found written 
(for?) evening entertainments (samarha), among the words of the narrators (raviyàn) in (their) 
reports (khabarhà)' that there was a king, etc. This passage would be clearer if one could 
change the places of the rhymes: ‘I have found written in the reports (khabarha) on what was 
said by narrators during the evening entertainments °. 

3 See, for example, the references to ‘ Khusrau’. Even if some of the sayings ought to be 
attributed to the mythical Kay-Khusrau (Minovi, pp. 129, 504), at least one of the references 
(ch. xoiii, v. 14) in a simile (due apparently to Gurgini himself) quotes the names of the Sasanian 
Khusrau and Shirin. Cf. ch. ciii, v. 4: Nüsbarvàn. 

4 In Z.-k. wrongly: Abûn. 

5 This computation is based on the principle that in applying the era of Yezdegerd (A.Y.) 
backwards (B.Y.) one has to take it that in every fourth year the year began one day later. 
Thus the beginning of the era (1 Farvardin) was on 16 June 632, while the year 4 B.Y. began 
on 17 June. Cf. S. Н. Tagizadeh, Old Iranian calendars, 1988, 6, and his letter of 26 October 1961. 
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era of Yezdegerd III but to the quite different calendar used under the Parthians, 
namely the Seleucid or the indigenous Arsacid era. 

Iam incompetent to make any definite pronouncements on this still obscure 
subject. In Neugebauer's table 30A. of the Seleucid era one finds two additional 
months Adar following the regular 12 months. In table 8 (‘ Hellenistiscke 
Kalender in Vorderasien") Adar is the sixth month and is said to begin on 
1 March (just before the seventh month Nisan which is equated with April). 

The useful index of rare words given in Mahjüb's edition, p. 469, mentiors 


the term Adhar ( (آذار‎ used by Gurgàni three times as a synonym of spring. 


(a) Minovi, 369, Mahjüb, 269: ‘I am Adhàr and you the Naurüz; in any 
case these two come together 0 

(b) Min., 379, Mah., 283 : 1 shall weep as an Adhar cloud ’. 

(c) Min., 481, Mah., 322: ‘(The world) is never uniform: now 16 is like 
Adhar, and now like winter’ 0 

Mahjüb, quoting the Lughat-1 nafist and the Burhan-i qat ? writes : * Adbgr 
is the sixth month of the Syrian (suryan?) calendar which the Arabs call shuhitr 
al-Rim (“months of the *Byzantines ") and which corresponds to the first 
month of spring '. What is meant here is apparently some variant of the Seleuci 
era which we have mentioned above. _ А 

In view of these facts it is permissible to ask whether Adhur (Adhar)-màa 
in Gurgani’s text is not an abbreviation è of Adhar used metri causa (cf. dg 
agah), although Adhar may be a non-Iranian * loan-word, while ddhur ‘fire’ 
is Iranian. The poet himself seems to be somewhat astonished at the unusual 
identification of Adhur-mah known from the era of Yezdegerd with the spring, 
whereas for the original Adhar this would be natural. Thus the placing of the 
marriage of Viró and Vis in the period between А.р. 392 and 512 5 does nct 
seem to be a foregone conclusion. 

By the side of the mention of Adhur-mah one might quote the descriptioa 
of the fearful omens of the sky on the night before Mobad penetrated into the 
castle of Vis (ch. xxix, translated by F. Gabrieli and Н. Massé). The poet displays 
his knowledge of the stars and their forebodings * but it would hardly Le 


1 See Wroth, Coins of Parthia, 190, p. Ixv (dates and eras); Minns, ' Parchments of tke 
Parthian era from Avroman ', Journal of Hellenistic Studies, xxxv, 1, 1915, 36-42 (on dating: ; 
Neugebauer, ° Hilfstafeln zur technischen Chronologie °’, in Astronomische Nachrichten, Kid, 
1937, Nos. 6250 and 6262; W. B. Henning, ‘ Mitteliranisch’, m Handbuch der Orientalisti:, 
Iv, 1, 1958, 28-9 (references) ; I. Dyakonov and V. Livshitz, Dokumenti iz Nisi, 1960. Accordirg 
to Henning, Zoroaster, 1951, 31, the Seleucid era was used even under the earher Sasanians. 

2 See Mo'm's ed., т, 22: ‘the name of the first month of spring of the year of the Rims 
when the sun stands in the zodiac of Pisces (Hat) ’. 

3 Or some misunderstanding in Gurgani’s sources. 

4 Professor J. B. Segal kindly writes to me (11 March 1962) * Adar has been derived from Akka- 
dian “ be darkened, eclipsed”. But the more satisfactory derivation is from the term for “ thresl.- 
ing floor’, which 18 its connotation in Aramaic and Syriac. It must at one time, then, have occurred 
at the season of threshing, in, that is, the early summer. But from early times—well before 
1000 в.о. Адат is used of the month which normally falls before the month of the spring equinox '. 

5 Some further precision might be derived by specialists from Gurgani’s indication thet 
the day of Adhur-mah was called Dey. In the Zoroastrian calendar this name (in Middle Persiaa 
spelt Райо) was applied to the 8th, 15th, and 23rd days of each month. As is known, however, 
the Zoroastrian canon was established first under the Arsacids. The Georgian translation Ly 
О. Wardrop, pp. 14-16, only says that the day of betrothal was chosen by astrologers. 

f Much less sophisticated is the description of a stormy night in Firdausi’s mtroductica 
to the story of Bizhan and Manizha (Tehran ed., 1v, 1055). 
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possible to interpret his poetical images as astronomical observations forming 
part of the original tale. 

(E) The reviewer introduces my hypothesis as ‘ attractive’ but his further 
doubts and arguments, if accepted, would disrupt my constructions. What 
would then take the place of my ‘ mosaics’ (munabbat-küri)?* Z.-k. admits 
that it is impossible to seek affinity (qardbat) between Cornwall and Fahla, 
but thinks that the stories of Ramin and Tristan may have a common origin. 
Some scenes in Gurgani’s poem are reminiscent of ‘ Daphnis and Chloe’ and 
of ‘ Flour (Floris) and Blancheflour ’. In the Ramayana (!) the similitude of the 
name of Rama with Ramin cannot be accidental and the separation of Rama 
from his wife Sita offers in our case some useful parallels, etc. I am afraid these 
literary comparisons are vague and haphazard and would set the remarkable 
romance of Persian literature out of Time and Space. 


4. Gurgani and Toghril-bek (M. Molé) 

The most recent approach to our subject is by Dr. Marian Molé. His article 
° Visu Ramin et lhistoire seldjoukide' appeared in Annali dell’ Istituto 
Universitario Orientale di Napoli, N.S., 1x, 1959, 1-30. All the references given 
by the author are to Minovi’s edition. 

In his first paragraph he makes the following points : 

(1) the archaic (pre-Islamic) character of the customs described in the 
romantic story (roman courtois) is certain ; 

(2) nobody will deny ‘la résonnance spécifiquement parthe’ of certain 
personal names in Vis-u Ramin 1; 

(3) more doubtful is the assumption that the scarce political allusions of 
the poem reflect the conditions of the Parthian epoch ; 

(4) the similarity of terms in which the poet refers to the kingdom of 
Mobad, and those in which he in the preface describes the ‘ nascent empire’ 
of the Seljüqs are striking. 

Further on these theses are maintained with more and more stress on the 
dependence of Gurgani on the events of which, by the middle of the fifth/ 
eleventh century, he was witness. They must have left a deep impression on 
the poet for, as M. Molé puts it imaginatively, ‘toujours et partout, et en 
: Iran plus peut-être qu'ailleurs, un élément mystique préside à l'établissement 
d'un nouvel état". He then proceeds to explain the historical and geographical 
background of the poem by the poet’s vision of Toghnil-bek's successes. 

The record of events which Gurgani describes in the special panegyric to 
Toghril (Minovi's ed., 11-15) and in the account of the capture of Isfahan 
(Min., 17-21) merit the attention of historians. Until now these chapters had 
been examined only by Badi‘ al-zaman (Sukhan va sukhanvarün, п, 1, 9-12). 


1 In the subsequent explanations this point is not further touched upon. 

2 [n the verse quoted at this occasion: ba daulat shàh-i shahan shud chu Jamshéd there 
is no idafat after daulat, and instead of ' il partit pour l'empire du roi des rois comme Jamshed ’, 
one should translate: ' by a fortunate chance he became a king of kings like Jamshéd ’. 


A 
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M. Molé ! speaks in more detail of Toghril’s campaigns in the west, but slight] 
forces the pace of Clio. In the conclusions of my 1947 instalment I gave = 
warning against such an acceleration. M. Molé himself (p. 3) has doubts on th» 
reality of the ‘ souveraineté universelle * which, in his mind, Gurgani attributes 
to Toghnl. ' Avouons-le, la possession de l'Iran et quelques razzias dans les 
pays limitrophes ne sauraient à nos yeux justifer une telle prétention. On es 
encore bien éloigné de l'empire achéménide, du royaume sassanide ou da 
caliphat à ses bons jours ".? He then proceeds: ' Et pourtant . . . ne jugeons 
pas si vite. Une fiction légale [sic] se chargera de suppléer ici aux lacunes et, 
dés ce moment, l'empire seldjoukide apparaîtra comme s'étendant sur la moiti5 
de la terre’. 

The desire to make Gurgàni look through Seljüq glasses leads to some curious 
qui pro quos. Ramin (sent by his elder brother king Mobad) pacifies the west : 
from Isfahan he controls Gurgan, Вауу, Ahwaz, and Baghdad. M. Molé (p. 16) 
writes: 'l'image est claire et ne laisse pas de doute. Le frère aîné à Marv, 
le cadet à Isfahan ; s'agit-il de Mobad et de Ramin ? Ou de Üaghri-bek et d» 
Toghril-bek ? Des deux sans doute, et l'histoire de ceux-ci explique ce qus 
l'on raconte sur ceux-là’. But thus Mobad becomes a synthetic personality 
because in the following paragraph the empire of Mobad is compared with thas 
of Toghril. On p. 20 the variety of origin of the ladies invited by Mobad is 
explained by the necessity for the poet to exalt the power of the king of Marv. 
Was Caghri-bek meant in this case too and would the comparison with Mobad 
be flattering for Toghril’s elder brother ? 

As M. Molé several times (pp. 20, 30) repeats that his thesis concerning ‘ خ[‎ 
cadre historico-géographique du roman ' is opposite to mine, I cannot hope t» 
convince him of the utility of my research ; nor do I wish to engage in lonz 
polemics. I shall therefore present here only some general considerations in 
support of my views. 

(1) Hardly any Persian epic or romantic poem does not begin with praises 
to God, to the reigning prince or king, and to the patron, but a line should bs 
drawn between such introductions and the real stories. In Vis-u Raman to» 
the real poem opens with ch. viii which bears the clear title * Beginning of th» 
story’ (aghdz-i dastan) and explains how Gurgani found it in written form 
(nivishia). 

(2) The poet is explicit about the way in which he was going to adorn th» 
somewhat dry original with his resources of rhetoric and poetry. Such parts 
of the poem as the exchange of letters between the two lovers are definitely 


1 He uses the recent works of Cl. Cahen (1948) and B. Spuler (1952). Somewhat inexactlz 
he calls Arslán-khàn (who sent an embassy to Toghril) ‘ Arslan le Tatare’. This Qara-khünil 
ruler was identified by Badi‘ al-zamün who quoted Ibn al-Athir, sub anno А.н. 408. On this 
ruler of Kashghar see in more detail Barthold, Semirechyé, Engl. tr. 96, who assigns to his гера 
the years 423-48/1032-56. 

2 Here the memory is omitted of the Parthian empire which G. Rawhmson in 1873 called 
* The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy ’. 

3 of. Nizàmi's dedications and the subjects of his poems. 
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productions of his own inspiration. Some casual points in his new version of the 
Story are obviously anachronistie, such as the mention of Baghdàd and 
Qayrawün (which are Muslim foundations), or a reference to Khusrau and 
Shirin (ch. xciii, verse 14) in contrast to the other parts of the text devoid of any 
Sasanian reminiscences. The names of the beauties at Mobad’s court may 
have been added ad hoc to increase the impression of Mobad’s might, or, as 
I think, to suit the ‘ Khurüsánian' background of his basic dominions. On 
the other hand, it seems difficult to discover in the corpus of the poem any 
overflow of the panegyrics of the introduction. 

(3) We had noticed the striking insignificance of the role which Fars (that 
cradle of the Sasanians) plays in the poem, and the concentration of the events 
in northern Persia, and we have to consider the immutability of the geographical 
scheme. Any invasion from the east had to follow practically the same 
‘ Khurásànian road ’, and from Вауу one had to move to Isfahan, or Hamadan. 
Consequently the similitude of stages is no reason for accepting the latest 
possible version of events. 

(4) Despite the theory developed in one of the historical works consulted 
by M. Molé, according to which the Seljüqs came as expected rulers, or even 
liberators (£rlóser),! it is hard to believe that the magic spectacle of a nascent 
state should have moved Gurgàni to compose a disguised glorification of the 
conquerors. How would these restorers of orthodoxy have liked to see them- 
selves connected with a plot some details of which horrified even the bold 
satirist ‘Ubayd Zakani ? 

(5) It is true that in his introduction Gurgani paid his tribute to the new 
Cesar. He did it with a liberal hand for he lived at a dangerous time, and he 
himself describes the horrible punishments inflicted on the disloyal elements 
(bad-andishan) after the capture of Isfahan (ch. v, verses 18-19). 

It is quite probable that Gurgani held some minor post at Toghril-bek’s 
court ог secretariat.? For seven months his sleep in Isfahan was broken by the 
trumpets and drums announcing the successes of Toghril’s armies (ch. iii, v. 88). 
These rejoicings could not leave Gurgàni unaffected, and yet, when the hour 
came of the Sultan's departure for Hamadàn,? the poet did not follow the king 
of kings. He vaguely speaks of some business (kari) which detained him in 
lsfahàn. M. Molé too seems perplexed by this separation from the king whom 
Gurgàni ' aurait dû suivre’. 

(6) Here suddenly the real patron of the poet appears on the stage: the 
young ‘Amid Muzaffar Nishapürt appointed governor of Isfahán by Toghril-bek. 


1 See my remarks in Gottingenische Gelehrte Anzeigen, covu, 3-4, 1953, 197. 

2 His nearness to the Sultan should not be exaggerated, as M. Molé does when he translates 
the verse describing the poet’s conversation with his real patron, the ‘Amid who pursid az 
khudavandi rahi-ra ‘ il interrogea l'esclave sur le maitre ’, instead of ‘ because of his (the ‘Amid’s) 
lordliness he asked (his) slave (i.e. Gurgan?) ’, etc. 

3 This campaign is not recorded by the historians, though it may have been required by 
some disobedience of Toghril’s half-brother Ibrahim Yin&l for whom M. Molé does not seem to 
have an opposite number in the poem. 
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This high and trusted official ought to have inspired Gurganî with the sense 
of duty but he himself encouraged him to stay in Işfahãn till the spring and 
proposed to him to write a poem on Vis and Ramin, ‘a very beautiful story 
which everybody loves in these parts’. This again looks like a mystery: how 
could a governor of Persian nationality delay the departure of Gurgani by 
offermg him a subject completely unconnected with administrative affairs ? 
The conversation with the ‘Amid is reported in the light of purely literary 
interests. There is no hint in the text that by accepting the offer and writing 
his ‘charmant poème d'amour' Gurgani might please the court, or regain 
some favour. 

(7) No doubt is left in the poem about the ‘Amid being the real dedicatee 
. of the poem. His praise in the introduction is paramount and it is still further 
increased in the conclusion (omitted in the Indian edition) in which Gurgàni 
mentions by name the three infant sons of the governor and discovers in them 
every kind of ability and attraction. 

To sum up: all these details make me doubt that the author of Vis-u 
Ramin meant to write a disguised record of Seljüq operations. His introduction 
can hardly be connected with the main story which he undertook to retell 
with all kinds of poetic embellishments. 


M. Molé makes very few suggestions for the interpretation of the ancient 
elements of Gurgàni's text (see above points (1) and (2) of his theses) but 
I wish to take this opportunity for two new suggestions. 

(a) My 1946-7 instalments may have misled M. Molé in interpreting the 
name of one of the secondary personages of the poem. I spoke of K.shmyr-yal 
whose name M. Molé explains as ‘the hero of Kashmir’. However, as I see 
now, it is better to read K.shmyr-i yal, i.e. ° K.shmyr the hero’, in which case 
K.shmyr is a personal name. I think this correct reading reinforces my sugges- 
tion that the hero might have been called Kishmér, in honour of the cypress 
tree said to have been planted by Zoroaster in the Khurasanian village of that 
name, Asa counterpart to it one might recall the name Sarv ' cypress ’, cf. Justi, 
Iranisches Namenbuch, p. 290. 

(b) Some difficulties with the identification of the place called Khizan 
still remain. M. Molé (p. 23) draws attention to ch. iii, v. 63, where the poet 
describing Toghril’s expeditions couples Khüzàn with Mosul (!) and adds: 
“il semble qu'il faille le chercher un peu plus au nord qu'Ahwaz'. He even 
opines that the contempt with which the birthplace of the cunning nurse of 
Vis is mentioned may contain ! quelque vague souvenir du matriarcat élamite ’. 

In point of fact several Khüzàn are known in Iran, see Schwarz, Iran im 
Mittelalter, xv, 410. It is possible that in his introduction Gurgani uses Khüzàn 
as a synonym of Khizistan, but such use does not coincide with the location of 
Khüzàn in the poem itself. South of Marv Yàqüt mentions two flourishing 
villages of this name near Herat and Panjdih (on the present-day frontier 
between Afghanistan and the republic of Turkmenia). In this connexion one 
detail may be noted. In her letter to Ramin (ch. 87, verse 307) Vis reproaches 
him for having taken the nurse for a gharcha va nadan. In common use this 
might mean ' a rustic ignoramus ’, but originally gharcha (in Тај galcha) refers 
to ‘ mountaineers ’, and the mountainous tract forming the watershed between 
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the river of Herat (Harirüd) and the basin of Marv is even now called 
Gharchistàn, ‘ the country of (the rough) mountaineers ’. It is tempting to look 
for the nurse’s country in that region. 


I hope this long discussion of the new suggestions concerning the inter- 
pretation of Vis-u Ramin may prove useful for future research on the poem of 
Gurgani. A number of additional remarks will be found in the revised text of 
my original article, now sixteen years old. 


VEDIC 8HÜS-; IRANIAN BUS-, BAUS- 
By J.C. WRIGHT 


J. Gonda’s study The meaning of Vedic bhiisati (Wageningen, 1939), repub- 
lished in Four studies in the language of the Veda (’s-Gravenhage, 1959), has 
failed to convince scholars, and seemingly the author himself, that a basic 
meaning ‘strengthen’ is tenable. Thus Gonda, while reiterating his belief in 
a central meaning ‘make prosper’ and a ‘ causative’ -s- affix, now states 
(Four studies, 92 f.) that bhüs- is ‘ predominantly’ and, if I understand his 
theory of cases aright, fundamentally ‘intransitive’, and admits, without 
discussion, that the commentator's ‘ desiderative explication of the -s- gives, 
in some places, sense °’. 16 is my purpose to show that bhüs- and its compounds 
are transitive and that the sense ‘ strengthen ’ is applicable in all occurrences, 
especially the nuance ‘make durable, perpetuate ’. 

Gonda has stressed that the majority of his renderings merely express 
various nuances of a possible portmanteau translation ‘strengthen’. The 
attempt to pin down the ' valeurs de résonance'? for each occurrence was 
worth making, although the equivalence of pári, úpa, úpa prá, à, vt, all used with 
bhüs- with the object vratá, and like cases suggest that too much has been made 
of the variation of preverbs. Apart from the occasional expressive use of 
pári and d,* the distinctions are negligible. Thus when (indrah) deván paryá- 
bhüsat is translated (op. cit., 82) in general terms ‘added to their power’ 
( notwithstanding the alluring resemblance and relationship of paribhavati °), 
there seems little point in separating péri bhüsa (p. 83, ' surround auspiciously °) 
from 6 su bhüsatà (pp. 84 f., ‘ strengthen the gods ") and úpa bhüsa(tam) (p. 84, 
‘start your strengthening song’, ‘ approach and strengthen’). 

Most of the occurrences of e.g. pdribhiis- were rendered by Gonda with 
complex phrases allotted almost at random: ' strengthen the power of by a 
cireumambulation', ‘ Lat. confirmare, viz. with words of praise’, ‘praise 
surrounding ’, etc. It is true that in some six passages the verb means ‘ to 
strengthen (by hymns or acclamation)’ but this is natural since the hymn or 
prasasti is the strengthener par excellence; in RV 8.22.5 the meaning is ‘ to 
strengthen (by nourishing)’. The implied means, as also the ‘ traversing’ 
(rather than ‘circumambulation’) suggested by this preverb when coupled 
with the objects rocaná and dyavdprthivt, are * valeurs de résonance’. Since 
the preverb pári is especially preferred when expressing the acclamation of a 
birth or accession (3.38.4 = AV 4.8 (Кајаѕпуа hymn).3), the general force of 
part may be an insistence on the notion of permanency. The same usage is, 

1 of. e.g. H.-P. Schmidt, Vedisch vratá, 1958, 18, ‘ bhüg- sich aufhalten’; L. Renou, ЈА, 
coxLvu, 1959, 387, ‘On peut toutefois demeurer perplexe sur la position du sens de base’; 
Mayrhofer, EWA, s.v. 

? L. Renou, Etudes sur le vocabulaire du Rgveda, avant-propos; cf. Hymnes spéculatifs du 
Véda, 7, * des valeurs secondaires, implicites, strictement injustifiables . . .'. 

з RV 8.22.5 rátho уб ойт... pári dydvaprthivi bhisati ‘ strengthens traversing ’. 

4 7.92.1 d vàyo bhüsa &исірӣ úpa nah ‘ strengthen approaching °. 
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however, found with dbhus-* (RV 1.151.3 d vam bhüsan . . . jánma), and it is 
probable that the choice of preverb is largely a matter of date and regional 
preference. Although we have only just over fifty attestations of bhüs- in the 
Rgveda, it may be significant that mandalas 2-7 do not use ábhüs- and that 
mandalas 2 and 3 use pári and not práti, while 5 and 6 use práti and not pári. 

Had Gonda had more faith in the significance of cases, he might have 
dispelled the illusion of syntactic chaos by examining the constructions found, 
and might have been more consistent in supplying ‘ understood’ objects. In 
translating (p. 75) amftaya bhüsan he apparently in one context construes 
amftaya as a final dative taking indram (understood) as the object, and in 
another construes amftaya as the direct object. 

As made clear by the locatives of location and mstrumentals of means of 
strengthening to which I shall draw attention below, the scene of the action 
of bhüs- is: (1) the creation of the universe, conceived as a sacrifice, e.g. 
RV 3.38.4, 6; (2) the daily re-creation by the gods, conceived as an epiphe- . 
nomenon of the daily ritual sacrifice, e.g. 3.12.9; (3) the ritual sacrifice itself, 
e.g. 1.162.13. A sense ‘ cause to be’ which would fit the first two situations, 
and suggests itself in a case like 9.94.3 yáso mártàya bhiisan in view of Gonda’s 
assertion that -s- in bhis- has ‘a causative meaning’ (L. Renou, Grammaire 
de la langue védique, р. 273, ‘ un pseudo-causatif ’), is ruled out in several cases, 
notably 1.62.13 pári bhüsanty dsvam where the horse already exists. bhis- 
will hardly mean ‘ cause to be’ when, as frequently, it has vratá as object, but 
will then signify ‘make durable, perpetuate’ the ‘ creative actions’ such as 
buttressing the firmament and bringing forth dawn. This is the sense of vratd, 
already in Rgvedic usage largely (but not entirely—cf. 10.111.4 arnavdsya 
vrata) restricted to an ‘ act of realizing, phenomenalizing good’. The precise 
meaning ‘act of allegiance (to 756 ог drüh, the good and bad principles or 
creations)’ is still perceptible. An original sense ‘ choice’, with derivation 
from vr- ‘ choose’ is confirmed by the use of this verb in Gàtha Avestan, e.g. 
Yasna 30.5f. ayà mainivd татай ya dragud 00151 vorozyo, 052111 mainyus spanistd 
. . . yaëcă 251120821: ahuram haibyais syaobanais fraorat mazdqm. ayd noit oras 
visyata daevücinà . . . hyat varanata acistom mané ‘ Of these two creative activi- 
ties,“ the Bad Creative-Agent chose the bad activity, the Good the good one 


1 Probably also without preverb in 3.34.2. 

2 See also below ad víbhüs- 6.15.9 and my remarks on mayd, vratá, and dhdman below, p. 415. 

з The post-Gathic term *fravrti retains the sense ‘ choice °’, ‘ Sichbekennen ’ (Bartholomae) 
in Y 13.8 fraorsitim . . . daénayé mazdayasnéis, although more usually found in a transferred 
sense and spelled fravasi. In Indo-Aryan we find *durvrata (deducible from VS daárvratya, 
satvratya, RV swvratá) corresponding to Avestan duzvarana ‘ ubelwahlend ' (Humbach), ‘ miss- 
glaubig’ (Bartholomae). SBr. substitutes for the Indo-Iranian terminology (*ridm vavrire, 
*driham vavrire) & more modern mode of expression in а passage (9.5.1.13) comparable with the 
Gathic text cited: té deváh . . . satyám anvdlebhird'surü u ha... ánrtam anválebhire. 

4 The translation of this phrase depends upon the measure of comprehensibility one imputes 
to the whole. This version allows the passage to make sense, taking асі vorozyo and aci&tom 
mano as equivalent to druj and relating mainivd to the activities aga and druj (as in v. 3; 
Н. Humbach, Die Gathas, ad loo.) as required by the yaéed clause and ayå пой sentence. 
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as also those who having chosen acknowledge Ahura Mazda with good actions. 
And the daévas selected (the) wrong (one) of them when they chose bad mentel- 
activity’. H.-P. Schmidt (Vedisch vratá, 146) is wrong in stating that -ata- 
can only be attested with gunated root—cf. Iranian gmata. Gonda (p. 81) 
renders vratám bhüs- ‘ to show or to express one's confirmation, consolidation 
(in the literal sense) of power’ with reference to ' the will, the order’ of the 
gods. The sense ‘strengthen, make durable’ is confirmed by comparing the 
other verbs used with vratd, e.g. Yasna 44.15 2701815 уй їй 01027286 with drz-, 
Skt. drmh-. 

In the following I shall review all the Rgvedic and Atharvavedic occurrences, 
the TS passage cited by Gonda, and the Iranian evidence. Forms from bhüs- 
do not occur independently in post-mantrio Vedic writings, and the resurgent 
post-vedic forms have been considered in Gonda’s study. The bhüsmu (beside 
bhavisn%) ‘prospering’ of the Brahmana is associated with the bhavisyd- 
(Iranian būšya-) stem of bhü-. 


Páribhüs- 

18 occurrences in the Rgveda: 12 with expressed direct object in the 
accusative, one with direct object understood from the preceding verb : 4 wizh 
an instrumental expressing that with which the object is strengthened, ardtund, 
yajnath, ukthath, dyábhih ; 2 with ‘ final? dative; one with a locative expressing 
that for whose attainment the object is strengthened, vajesu. 


Subjects: divinities, kavis of old, worshippers of the present. 
Objects: 1.15.4 (devén) 3.12.9 rocand 

1.31.2 vratám 3.38.4 (AV 4.8.3) atísthantam (visvárüam) 

1.95.3 jana 3.38.6 sádāmsí 

1.136.5 vratam 3.51.8 7214 tvà (indram) 

1.162.13 dévam 8.22.5 dyávaprthivi 

2.19.1 deván 9.104.1 ssum ná (sómam) 

3.3.2 ksdyam 


1.15.4 dgne devain tha vaha, sadáyà yónigu trig, pári bhüsa ... 
It is reasonably certain, although denied by Gonda (p. 83), that devin is the 
object of páribhüs- as well as of the first two verbs. The implied means of 
strengthening is Soma which Agni is then invited to drink on their bekalf. 

1.162.13 ankah stinah 7011 bhisanty ásvam. 
(Gonda, 83, ‘render fit and proper’.) As the leitmotiv of this ‘ Opferross ’ 
hymn vv. 7 ff. is the benefit which the slaughtered horse derives from its 
vivisection (v. 21 nd risyast, devam id eşi pathibhth sugébhih), we may assume 
that the sacrificial utensils ‘ strengthen ’ it with immortality and do not merely 
make it fit for immolation. 

3.8.2 (agnih) ksdyam brhántam pári bhüşati dyúbhih. 
(Gonda, 82 f., ‘ surround and have a propitious influence day by day’.) It is 
preferable to invoke 10.11.7 č bhüsató dyün, 1.125.1 prajém vardháyamàna 
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dyuh, etc., and return to Grassmann's construction ‘ schmückt mit Lichtglanz ' 
for a translation ‘strengthens, perpetuates with days’. The word ksdya is 
used here with its normal double meaning (‘sacrificial seat/dwelling ’), and 
ksdyam . . . part bhiisate dyübhih is equivalent to 7.1.12 ksáyam nah (in apposi- 
tion with yajfíám, and parallel with dúryāh in v. 11) svdjanmaná $ésasà vavrdhà- 
nám, where ksdya is similarly ambivalent. 

3.12.9 rocaná . . . pari vajesu bhisathah. 

(Gonda, 78, ‘ during а race strengthen the power, of the luminaries by a circum- 
ambulation °.) Rather ‘ strengthen (traversing) the rocanà for vājas (so that 
they shall have fertilizing powers for us)’. Cf. Gonda, Epithets in the Rgveda, 
43 f., especially re 8.46.13 vdjegv avita . . . bhuvat, which he translates ‘ he will 
be, with a view to vaja, our aid’. 

3.38.6 (bed Фоо napata vidáthasya dhibhih, ksatrám rajana pradivo dadhathe.) 

trini rijana vidáthe puriini, pari visvam bhisathah sádāmsí, 

dpasyam dtra mánasà jaganvan, vraté gandharvam ápi vaytikesan.2 
Gonda hesitantly assumes (with Geldner) connexion with 7.66.10cd : 

trint yé yemur vidáthàni dhītíbhir, visvdni páribhütiblih. 

(v. 11 ví yé dadhúh Sarddam masam ad char, yajfiám aktám cad foam, 

andpydm váruno mitré aryamá, ksatrám rajdna Gsata.) 2 
But the alleged obscurity of the passages stems largely from Geldner's 
renderings.? The close parallel 10.130 (‘ Erschaffung des Opfers ").6 : 

(v. 3d yád devá devám dyajanta vísve.) 

caklpré téna fsayo manusya, 1/0776 jaté pitáro nah ригатё, 

pasyan manye mánasa cáksasá tän, yá imam yajfiám dyajanta půrve.* 
confirms that in 3.38 (! kosmogonisches Lied ’).6 and in 7.66.10 we have a double 
meaning (sádas ‘ dwelling site/sacrificial site’) as in the case of ksdya above. 
part vísvani bhisathah sádámsi ‘ you perpetuate all the sites (kingdoms in this 
context) of dwelling and saerifiomg—by your mental creative-delimiting act 
(у. 5 vidátha : cf. above vidáthàni dhitibhth beside ví dadhih). The sense * fortify, 
perpetuate ’ is in keeping with the common conception of. sádas as dhruvd, 
drdhá, sahásrasthüna. 

1 * Oh sons of heaven, with the mental-creations of the (daily, reflecting the cosmogonic,) 
creative-sacrifice, you establish, oh kings, kingship for ever, you perpetuate m the sacrifice 
the three, the many, all the sites (the worlds and individual dwellings). I saw, доша there 
with my mind, the wind-haired Gandharvas at the creative-act.’ 

2 * (The gods, riavídhah—who strengthen the good creation) who established (bound firm 
with the bond of good—+tdsya таётіћ, 1.123.13) the three creative-sacrifices (metonymy : the 
worlds) by mental-creations, all the creative-sacrifices (metonymy : the dwellings) by powerful 
(creative) actions ; who created (delimited) the year, month and day, the sacrifice, aktü and fc, 
Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, the kings, attained unassailable kingship.’ 

з Ad 3.38.6, note: ‘...wahrschemlich, dass nicht vom Opfer, sondern von den drei bez. 
vielen Gottersitzen in der Welt die Rede ist’. 7.66.10 ‘ Die, welche durch ihre Einsicht die drei 
Erkenntnisse, durch ihr Übergewicht alle (Erkenntnisse) lenken °, note: ‘Hier konnte es auf 
die drei Opferwissenschaften sch beziehen °. 

4 t... when all the gods worshipped-with-sacrifice the God .... With that (cosmogonic 


sacrifice as prototype) the human rsis, our forefathers, acted at the sacrifice when ıt had been so 
instituted. I seem to see them with my mind’s eye, the ancients who performed this sacrifice.’ 
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Prábhüs- > 

4 occurrences in the Rgveda : 3 with expressed direct object in the accusa- 
tive, one nominal form probably without expressed object; one with an 
instrumental 074/6 expressing the means of strengthening and locative of 
location viddthesu, and one with instrumental of means sumnaíh understood 
from the following verb. 

Subjects: divinities. 

Objects: 159.1 6 9.29.1 devam ánu 

3.55.1 vratá . . . úpa 10.132.1 (yandm ?) 
1.159.1 .. . dydvà yajfidih prthivt rtavídhà . . . vidáthesu prácetasà, 
. . yé . . . dhiya váryáni prabhisatah. 

The epithets of dyath and prthivt show that the reference is again to the 
perpetuation of the good creation. By giving daily nourishment (° perpetuating ' 
várydni), heaven and earth are re-enacting creation (rtav¢dha— perpetuating ’ 
ytd) with a mental-creation (dA?) equivalent to the cosmogonic/daily creative 
sacrifice (yajfiá, vidátha). 

3.55.1 usdsah pürvà ádha уба vyügür mahdd vi jajfie aksáram padé góh, 

vrata деойпат úpa nú prabhusan тама devandm asuratvám ékam. 

Various attempts have been made to explain the construction here. It is 
unnecessary to assume ellipsis (Geldner, Renou) or wrong accent (Schmidt). 
prabhiisan refers to Agni: cf. 6.15.9 (agnth) vibhiisan . . . vratá, 1.112.4 (ау) 
dvimata . . . taránir vibhiisati. He is the topic of 3.55.1-9 and in verse 6 the 
vratûnt of the gods are explained as consisting in the activation of Agni Dvimatr. 
He enables men to express 710 (v. 3),? hence he is responsible for the materializa- 
tion of Vac (referred to in v. 1b) through the incubatory power ? of his light 

1 L. Renou, Études védiques et pininéennes, rv, 51, * suppléer un régime à úpa “ Je m’approche 
en ...", but v, 14, ‘ Corroborant ainsi les усих des dieux (je proclame)...’. H.-P. Schmidt, 
Vedisch vratá, 71, ‘ тореп sie (the dawns) nun pflegen °. 

2 * Agni being kindled, we would express ria ’. Cf. also v. 8 * (Agni) sees all that is to come face- 
to-face, as to a close-fighting warrior; thought communicates with the source of the cow (Vac) ; 
this is the one great Godly deed of the gods’. 

3 We have here already a cosmogony of the type found Ait.Br. 5.32: prajapatir akamayata 
prajayeya bhüyän sym iti, sa tapo'tapyata, sa tapas taptvemaml lokan asrjata prthivim antariksam 
divam, taml lokan abhyatapat, tebhyo’bhitaptebhyas {тїї jyotimsy ajayanta, agnih . . . vayuh... 
üdityah. Cf. 3.55.3 ví me purutrá patayanti kdmah, Sémy ácchà didye pürvydni (sámiddhe agnáv 
тійт id vadema) ; the similar expression of Prajapati's desire in the Ait.Br. version supports 
the interpretation of v. 3ab as an utterance of Agni on heating himself. Compare 3.1.1 váhnim 
cakartha vidáthe yájadhyai, devám áccha didyat . . . Samayé agne tanvàm jusasva, where an utter- 
ance of Agni prior to making fire at the creative-act (devár, ácchā didyat . . . samayê) has been 
incorporated and apparently interpreted as the words of a worshipper since the words yuñjé 
ddrim inserted before Samayé do not appear in the other versions and are perhaps more appropriate 
to the worshipper. For the applicability of the rest to Agni, cf. the only other attestation of 
ácchadi-: 3.15.5 devdm ácchā dídyanah (agnih). The three passages with dcchddi- refer to the 
re-creation of Agni at the sacrifice by a creative effort (imi), establishing a link with the original 
creation (pürvydni). It is likely from the appropriateness of the incubation theme and tbe 
vocabulary that the myth is Agni's own, a monotheistic rival to the dualist rta/druh cosmogony, 
and like the latter a fossil embedded in the prevailing Rgvedic yajia mystique. In 3.1.1 and 


3.55.3 it is probable that the poet is transferring Agni’s actions to himself as the re-creator of the 
re-creator Agni. 
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(v. la): cf. 7.1.14 agnih . . . ydtra . . . sahdsrapatha aksárà saméti, 1.164.42 
tûtak (from gaurth sahásraksara paramé vydman) ksaraty aksdram, tád vísvam 
úpa jwati. Thus Agni strengthens, upholds the тай devandm, and the con- 
struction of v. 1 is the same as that of v. 6 where Agni fulfilling his functions is 
equated with the vratni of Mitra and Varuna, the asuratvám of the gods. 
In verses 2 and 3 also, Agni (apart from a'stray vocative) appears in pada c 
only. It is thus not necessary directly to equate aksáram in pada b with 
prabhiisan (agníh) in c, although it is possible that the poet, intending such an 
equation, deemed prabhiisan a sandhi form of the neuter prabhüsat. 

9.29.1 prasya dharé aksaran, vésnah ѕиійѕуайјаѕӣ, devim ánu prabhüsatah. 
Here we will follow L. Renou, Études védiques, үп, 18, in seeing in the additional 
preverb ánu a nuance ' l'un aprés Pautre’ or ‘all in turn’. 

10.132.1 37207: id dyaür girtavasur, ijánám bhümir abhi prabhisdni, 

ijanám deváv asvindv, abhi sumnatr avardhatüm. 

I include prabhüsáni since the -sant forms are almost exclusively found beside 
other -s- forms (9717500 : grnisé, nesdnt : nést, parsáni- : parsa) and are clearly 
associated with the sigmatic base. The abhi is best taken as elliptic: abhi 
(avardhatàm) . . . abhi sumnatr avardhatim. prabhiisdni should not be taken 
as a 3rd sg. imperative in sense?; this (probably everywhere erroneous) 
interpretation is ruled out by the imperfect in d. The frequent ‘ valeur libre- 
ment finale’ (L. Renou, Grammaire de la langue védique, p. 361) of 10.126.3 
nesdni, 4.37.7 tarisdni, and 10.61.17 duhddhyat would give good sense, but the 
parallel dyaúr gürtüvasuh suggests that we have here an example of the common 
development (cf. op. cit., pp. 146, n., 152, 344) of -(s)ant forms into epithets 
(with eventual object in the accusative) with or without nominal declension 
(without: 5.9.5 dhmátári m.sg., 10.32.1 prá sakşáņi m.du., 6.15.6 and 8.12.19 
gruisáni m.pl., 7.34.24 dhiyddhyai m.pl., 10.132.6 pupütáni f.sg.3). The above 
interpretation of 1.159.1 . . . dyáva . . . рий... yé . . . амуй varyant 
prabhisatah permits a better understanding of dyar gürtávasuh . . . bhümir 
abhi (yandm sumnair avardhatàm) prabhüsán? than Geldner’s ‘ der preisliches 
Gut hat ’ (gürtávasuh), ‘ durch ihre Gnaden ’ (swmnath) or even (Etudes védiques, 
v, 89) Renou's 'aux richesses vantées', 'par des pensées-bienveillantes ' 
reflect. ‘Heaven rich in (creative) words,* Earth strengthening (the good 
creation), the Avin gods, they strengthened the sacrificer with good (creative) 
thoughts (at the time of the good creation: may they do so again at this ritual 
re-creation). 


1 Unfounded doubt still P. Sgall, Die Infinitive im Rgveda (Acta Univ. Carol., 1958, Philol. 2), 
p. 157, n. 

2 So Geldner, Renou, Etudes védiques, v, 89, Sgall, op. cit., 227. 

з cf. P. Sgall, op. cit., underlining the nominal aspect of these formations, although he regards 
them as predicative only and retains the assumption of an imperatival nuance. The present 
example is not alone in showing that this assumption is as wrong as it would be in the case of the 
declined forms (parsánim, eto.). 

4 Probably based on а *gürtàvas/-vant. 
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Upabhiis- 

8 occurrences in the Rgveda : 6 have expressed direct object in the accusa- 
tive, 2 with object understood from adjacent verbs ; one instrumental of means 
suorktibhih ; 2 with locative of location asmin 1/0776, dáma û. 

Subjects: divinities, worshippers, hymns. 


Objects: 3.3.9 vratant 7.92.1 nah 
5.75.8 jaritaram gruántam 8.90.1 brdhmant sávanāni 
6.62.4 тапта, 8.96.12 (патат) 
7.74.3 (nah) 10.104.7 éndram 


3.3.9 tásya vratáni bhüriposimo vaydm, úpa bhiisema dáma á suvrktibhih. 
* We would strengthen in the house-of-sacrifice with hymns the much-nourish-ng 
Agni’s re-creative acts.’ 

7.74.3 û yátam úpa bhüsatam . . . . 
The implied object is nah as in pada d mă no mardhistam à gatam and most 
verses of this hymn. 

7.92.1 d vàyo bhiisa éucipà úpa nah, sahdsram te niyito visvavara. 
8.90.1 d no visvdsu hávya, indrah samátsu bhüsatu, 
úpa brahmini sávanüns vrtraha, paramajya fcisamah. 

In 8.90.1 Gonda, misled by his study of the amplified sentence,! renders * mast 
bestow his strengthening favour upon us’ and goes on ‘but the poet adds 
úpa brahmant sdvandni “ unto (our) hymns and libations ", and therefore ће 
verb [ábhüs-] seems to have the meaning: “ to be present (to approach) in a 
propitious mood "'. He thus clouds the issue with a gratuitous intransitive 
sense but does not refer to 7.92.1 where (in view of v. 5 d no niyiidbhth Хант ит 
adhvarám, sahasrinibhir úpa yahi yajfidm) a sense ‘ be present unto us’ might 
be suspected. Yet however conscious the poet may have been that d bles- 
úpa, by the force of the preverbs and etymology, involved a strengthening 
approach, there was no need to abandon the established portmanteau renderng 
© strengthen °’. In 7.92.5, last cited, d can be taken as an adnominal preposition 
equivalent to an ellipsis d (yaht) . . . úpa yahi ; in 7.92.1 where û has no governed 
accusative, and in 8.90.1 where, against Gonda, it also has none, we may similarly 
take û as an additional directional preverb equivalent to d (yaht) úpa bh-isa 
nah and û (yatu) úpa bhisatu bréhmani sévandni respectively.? 

8.96.12 ... зш sustutim mámasá vivasa, 

úpa bhiisa jaritar má ruvanyah, Sravéya vácam kuvid ánga vécat. 

(Gonda, 84: ‘start your strengthening song, let your voice not be load- 

1 The unity of sense in the passages in question makes it certain that they should be taken 
as examples of word-order displacement for reasons of emphasis, etc. (! Spaltung, disjunct’ : 
J. Gonda, Enkele opmerkingen over syntaxis en versbouw, 9 ff.) rather than as amplificasion 
(J. Gonda, Four studies, [study] т, ‘On amplified sentences’). Gonda’s translation of 8.90.1 clearly 
assumes * prepositional group amplification ’ (ibid., p. 34). 

2 of. 7.74.3 д уйат úpa bhüsatam. The word-order in 8.90.1 (postposed preverb and obpect) 


is not significantly different from that in 3.31.8 sákhà sákhimr amufcan nir avadydt, cited in 
Four studies, 35. 
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sounding.) Here the object of the preceding verb û vivasa is indram under- 
stood and it is probable that the same holds for úpa bhüsa, cf. 10.104.7 úpa 
bhüsanti girah . . . Ándram. The same sentiment as in pada c is expressed with 
object 1.42.10 nd püsánam methamasi, süktaír abhi grnimasi. 


П 


Sámbhüs- 
One occurrence in the Rgveda with expressed direct object in the accusative 
and datival indirect object asmé. 
Subject: divinities. 
Object: 10.143.6 isah © perpetuate nourishment for us’. 


Vibhis- 

2 occurrences in the Rgveda: one with, and one without, expressed direct 
object in the accusative ; one with double instrumental of means. 

Subjects : Agni. 

Objects : 1.112.4 (vratni 1) 6.15.9 vrata 

11124 yabhih páriymà ténayasya majmand, dvimata tarsi, taranir vibhüsati 

... tábhir & şû ütibhah .... 

The poet in this hymn imputes to the Asvins a series of interventions in epic 
contests, and Geldner considers that this context implies that párijman and 
dvimatf are human beings. It would, however, be only normal for a god to 
be placed on a par with the kavis of old (cf. 8.39.8 mandhatir dasyuhdntamam 
agnim yajfiésu pürvyám where Agni the god is associated in an epic role with 
Mandhàtr, one of the figures in 1.112); alternatively the poet may be using 
older material unaware of, or ignoring, its reference to Agni. In spite of Gonda's 
* magico-religious ' explanation (pp. 86 f.) which places too much reliance on 
Geldner's version, it would be preferable to construe padas a and b together 
(i.e. the same construction as in v. 5): ‘ with which Parijman Dvimatr (Agni), 
swiftest of the swift,! strengthens with might of offspring '.* One might assume 
‘us’ as the object, but ‘ sacrifice ' (cf. v. 2) or ‘ vratáni? would be perhaps more 
appropriate. 


ATA 


6.15.9 vibhiásann agna ubhdyam ánu vrata, dütó devánàm 707057 sám īyase. 
We should construe vrata as the object in view of the many parallel occurrences 
of vratá with -bhiis-, especially those with Agni as subject ; cf. also 2.2.4 citdyan- 
tam (agnim) . . . jûnasî ubhé ánu and 9.70.3 santu ketávah . . . jdnust ubhé ánu. 
As an independent phrase ánu vratám is regular, ánu vratá rare or non-existent,? 
a fact which accords well with the interpretation (proposed above) of vratd 
as in origin a single choice between right and wrong; an action ánu vratám 


1 of, 8.55.6 dvimaid (agnth) abandhánas carati. 
2 of. e.g. 7.1.14 agníh . . . yátra vajt tánayah . . . saméti. majmdn with Н. W. Bailey, BSOAS, 
xxi, 3, 1958, 524. 
3 In 8.41.10, probably the only occurrence, it is not impossible that.we have a construction 
similar to that of 6.15.9: Svetdn krsnd9 ánu, vratá cakré (vratd kr-, 1.36.5). 
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is then one in accord with the choice. In 6.15.9 we have the developed sense 
© reinforcing-perpetuating the creative acts for gods and men ' ; vé as in vivrdh-. 


Prátibhüs- 

7 occurrences in the Rgveda: 5-6 with expressed direct object in the 
accusative, 1-2 with object understood from adjacent verbs ; 5 with means of 
strengthening in the instrumental ndmobhih, hávyena, sómebhih, stómena, dhiyá 
sámi; one with ‘ final’ dative. 


Subjects: worshippers. 


Objects: 1.46.12 dvah 8.62.5 (tndram) 
5.75.1 rátham 10.40.1 rdtham 
6.42.3 7 (?) (патат) 10.100.3 devan 
6.52.9 vah (devin) 


One occurrence in the Atharvaveda (14.2.25) with human subject and 
expressed direct: object devén. One occurrence TS 3.3.11.4 with divine subject 
and expressed object énumatim. 

1.46.12 asvínor ávo jarita práti bhüsgati ; 5.15.1 práti priyátamam rátham, 

vfsanam vasuvühanam, stota vam asvinàv fsih, stómena práti blsati ; 1 
rátham . . . kó ha vam nara, práti . . . suvitáya bhisati . . . dhiyá sami. 
More precisely than Gonda’s renderings ‘ encourage, glorify ’ suggest, we should 
note the symbolic sense of the advent of the Aévins’ chariot as heralding the 
re-creation of day and the resumption of their gifts. The worshipper by the 
re-creative effort of sacrifice (stémena, dhiya Sdmi—for sámi, compare 3.1.1 
and 3.55.3, cited above ad 3.55.1, p. 291, n. 3) strengthens the Aévins in 
their task, perpetuates their help and the functioning of their chariot. It 
may be considered that the confinement of prátibhüs- to human subject and 
divine object suggests that práti stresses the ‘do ut des’ aspect of bhüs- 
‘strengthen in return’; more probably the choice of preverb is a matter of 
local speech habit—as noted above, none of the mandalas from 2 to 7 use both 
pari and práti. 


Abhüs-; Iranian abauš-, büs- 

10 occurrences in the Rgveda: 3 have expressed direct object in the 
accusative, 4-5 with object understood from adjacent verbs, 2 nominal forms 
with object unexpressed; one instrumental expressing the means of 
strengthening stémaih ; 3 locatives of location pdrasmin dhámann ridsya . . . 
nábhà, sutésu, vayünesu ; 2 forms expressing the indirect object éruté, tvé. 

Subjects: divinities, worshippers. 


Objects: 1.43.9 — 8.66.7 (sómam) 
1.136.5 vratám 8.66.8 (idám ?) 
1.151.3 jánma 8.99.2 (sómam) ` 
1.182.1 (asvínau) 10.11.7 dyán 


5554 — 10.160.5 (toà) 
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One occurrence in the Atharvaveda: subject stanagitnüh, expressed direct 
object visvam idám. 

One nominal form in Gatha Avestan äbūšti-; one nominal form in Old 
Persian ábauéna-, compounded with objective genitive (?). 

1.43.9 yas te praja amftasya, párasmin dhamann rtásya, 

mürdhá nábhà soma vena, abhisantih soma vedah. 

Gonda (p. 85) implies an intransitive rendering ‘ being present in a propitious 
mood’, apparently following Geldner in explaining Soma's prajá abhiisantih 
as the gods, although reference to Soma as pita devánám is confined to mandala 9. 
The prajah are certainly his juices, cf. e.g. 9.29.1 asya (sómasya) dharah . . . 
devih ánu prabhüsatah. A rendering ‘strengthening (ив)! would suit the 
context—a series of petitions. Again, however, the more precise reference is 
to the perpetuation of the re-creative acts (гайт). Here Soma, by the power 
of his juice, is the creative agent; the nabhi, the site of creation, forms the 
bridge between the first phenomenalization of good (páram dhámartásya) and 
the re-creative sacrifice of the present, and in this sense represents the ‘ con- 
nexion animée ’ of which Renou speaks (Etudes védiques, 1x, 10). For mürdhán, 
cf. 10.88.5f. bhávanasya mürdhán (agnth), bhuvd mirdha (agnih), where Agni 
is * (at) the fountainhead of the earth’ at the original creative sacrifice (v. 4) 
and at the daily sacrifice (v. 5) as well as in the actual (re-)creative act of 
bringing forth the day (v. 6). 

1.182.1 ábhüd idám vayünam б sú bhiisata, rátho vfsanvan mddata manisinah, 

dhiyampinva dhisnyd vispdlavast, divé nápátà sukfte fücivratà. 

Here the Aávins are the object of dbhis- as well as of mad-. For the locative 
relationship of vayána (a creative act, especially illumination) to dbhüs-, cf. 
8.66.8 below. For transitive -bhüg- in a similar collocation, cf. 7.92.1 d vdyo 
bhisa $ucipà úpa nah, sahásram te niyátah. For the idea of strengthening 
the Agvins in order to perpetuate dawns, see above ad prátibhüs-. 

5.55.4 abhüsényam mahitvandm. 
Rather ‘ strengthening, perpetuating (creation, vratáni) ' than the standard ‘ to 
be magnified’. mahitvand is the powerful faculty which enables gods to perform 
creative acts. Compare *dvisenya ‘ hostile’ in advisenyd ‘ friendly’ (not ‘ not 
to be hated ’, cf. 1.187.3 Sivdh . . . mayobhir advisenyah sákhà susévo ádvayàh). 

8.66.7 tásmà w'adyá samand sutám bhara, û niinam bhüsata éruté. 
The passage 8.99.2 (below) confirms that the object of abhis-, as of bhr-, is 
sutám (sómam). The worshipper strengthens Indra’s creative adjunct, Soma, 
just as elsewhere he strengthens the Aévins' chariot. The use of the locative 
Sruté as indirect object will doubtless be encouraged by the use of ambivalent 
tvé in similar expressions (8.99.2) and by the existence of a radical ru£?^, °srut 
which gives it a datival aspect. 

8.66.8 vfkaé cid asya varand uramáthih, û vayünegu bhisati, 

sémám nah stómam jujusand à gahi, indra рта citráya айй. 

The curious reversion to an intransitive rendering in this and other passages 
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is one of Gonda’s major inconsistencies. A translation ‘ (Indra, powerful) 
as a wild sheep-killing wolf, strengthens (creation) at the creative-illumina- 
tions (the daily re-creative sacrifices) of the world...’ agrees with the 
normal usage of -bhüs-. A similar apparently adverse comment on Indra’s 
table manners, but actually a glorification of his mighty creative acts 
while under the influence of Soma, is found 8.33.7f. ká im veda suté sácà 
pibantam . . . mrgó ná varandh . . . . The verse 8.34.3 dird ví nemir esim, tram 
ná dhünute vfkah compares Indra (elsewhere called aristanemt) destroying 
enemy chariots to a wolf worrying sheep. asya ‘of the world’? (in keeping 
with the normal usage of vayina—ksitiniém vayúnäni, vayunani prthivyah) 
probably supplies the understood object idám (cf. AV 7.11 vísvam abhüsatidám). 
The sá-of pada c supports the contention that the subject of both hemistiches 
is the same. A translation ‘ the wolf strengthens his (vratni) ' is ruled out by 
the regular negative expression of such statements, e.g. 9.53.3 dsya vratáni 
nadhtse pdvamdnasya düdhyà. 
8.99.2 (14 úpa svásaram 6 gahi.) 
mátsvà susipra harivas tád imahe, tvé & bhüsanti vedhásah, 
táva árávamsy upamany ukthyà, sutésv indra girvanah. 


As shown by Н. W. Bailey (TPS, 1960, 68), the vedhdsah are nourishers. In 
9.29.1f. it is the Soma, purified by the vedhdsah, which is prabhüsant. The 
translation ‘ fortify (Soma) for you ' is confirmed by the similar text 4.32.11f. : 

11 td te grnanté vedháso, уйт, cakártha paümsya, sutésv indra girvanah, 

12 dávwrdhanta. gótamà, indra tvé stémavahasah, ésu dhà virdvad ydsah. 
Here у. 11 is a variation of 8.99.2cd, and v. 12 has ávivrdhanta, . . . tvé stómava- 
һава (vedhdsah) equivalent to 8.99.2b tvé 6 bhüsanti vedhásah (for -anta replacing 
active -an, cf. Renou, Grammaire de la langue védique, p. 249); the location 
sutésu is common to both passages. The character of the vedhásah, the insistence 
on sutá in these passages and in 8.66.7, lead us to assume Soma as the object, 
rather than the creative deeds which Soma encourages (4.32.11 paúmsyđ, 
8.99.2 srdvamsi, 8.66.9 трайтѕуат). The understood object in 8.99.2b is then 
the same as that implied by mátsvá in 2a and expressed in 1d : cf. e.g. 10.96.13 
mamaddhá sómam, 8.90.1 bhisatu, úpa sdvandnt. 

10.11.7 yds te agne sumatim márto áksat, sáhasah süno dti sé prá Srnve, 

ísam dédhano váhamáüno ásvair, à sá dyumam amavan bhüsati dyin. 
Here (against Geldner, борда, etc.) pádas c and d have Agni as subject, the 
understood indirect object is mdrtaya serving as © antecedent’ to the relative 
clause in padas a and b. For the sense ‘ perpetuates the days’ compare 3.3.2 
above ad páribhüs-. 


1 Use of asya, etc., as reflexive pronoun is more doubtful than Renou maintains in Grammaire 
de la langue védique, p. 342: in the case of one of the examples cited there, wiser counsels have 
prevailed in Études védiques, v, 77, re 1.152.3 gárbho bhardém bharaty á cid asya where Geldner's 
* dieser (Welt) * in agreement with the AV reading (asyah—non-reflexive) gives the only physio- 
logically acceptable sense. 
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10.160.5 ... hdvamahe tvópagantavá u, 
abhüsantas te sumataú návàyam, vayám indra tvā $unám huvema. 


Gonda gives dbhis- here the same intransitive sense alleged for 8.66.8 ‘ being 
within’, presumably understanding sumataW as the location. In view of the 
frequent use of hū- with the locative of the object desired (hdvante sata, 
hévante satígu, hwáyamas? sata) and of the same construction with -bhis- 
in 3.12.9 rocand diváh pdri vdjesu bhüsathah, we should understand a similar 
locative here: ‘strengthening (thee with the Soma offered in vv. 1-3) for 
sumatt ’. : 

Yasna 43.8cd at 0811118 rafono узт aojonghvat 

hyat abüsti$ vasasə.xšaðrahyā дуй (Geldner's reading). 

‘And I would be strong support for the righteous, I would obtain the 
strengthenings of the Ruler-at-will! There is no reason to prefer (with 
Н. Humbach, Die Gathas, ad loc.) the reading à.büsti$ (Mf 1.2, Jp 1, against 
81, 2, Pt 4, K 5) which is peculiar to the manuscripts of the Iranian Vd. sada 
and is as secondary as the reading 26.5. The interpretation of à as preverb 
is unattractive since ddd- in the middle voice is only barely attested in Avestan 
(Yt. 8.14—meaning ?). 

Sa 4-7 AOTY ABUSN- (ha6ya-übausna 1). This personal name (the father of 
ArSaka) has not been convincingly explained. Bartholomae’s rendering 
‘Rettung aus Verderben, Not bringend' (*aabaurina) is based on his 
interpretation of Av. pouru.baoréna as ‘vielen Rettung, Erlösung bringend’ 
and on comparison with qzó.büj (RV amhomic). Kent’s version ‘freed from 
misfortune’ assumes a most unlikely passive sense for the element *abauasna. 
Neither of the bases for these explanations of AGIYABUSN- is sound. Av. 
pouru.baorsna contains baozéna * nourishment, nourishing from *buj- * nourish’ 
close in sense and usage to ba(8)-: cf. RV purubhuj (and purubhü, v. infra ad 
9.94.3), purubhójas (compare visvábhojas beside visvabhit) with -s- suffix, and 
martabhójama with -n-. As Herzfeld (Ap. Inschr. 191f.) pointed out, 
Bartholomae’s ‘ vielen Erlösung bringend’ is not altogether suitable in the 
context; but, against Herzfeld, Bartholomae’s second suggestion ' reich an 
Genüssen ’ is correct. *buj- * nourish’ is further attested in OPers. BGBUXS- 
(MeydBulns, *bagabuxéa) for which Kent’s postulation of passive *buaSa 
‘freed’ is again not credible, and in -Boviávgs (probably *-baujana, MPers. 
-bozan, with Justi Namenbuch 209, rather than *-bauxšna despite ¢ for xš in 
MeydBulns, Пити, ЛарВобоѕ, ° ос) and must underlie the many Iranian 
personal names in -bust (Pidarbuat, Farruxbuat, Yazdbuat) and -bézid 
(Yazdànbozid), as revealed by the choice of first member. The similar bis- 
probably survives in Sa(h)busti (NB, 490) beside Хабра Воо уте with *buj-. . 
The loss of *buj- ‘nourish’ and bui- ‘ strengthen’ caused the Pahlavi com- 
mentators to ascribe their derivatives -baoxSna and bao£a, baoína (see below, 
ad Е 16, Yt. 4.1) to buj- ‘ release ' and abüsti to bü- * be^. Significantly, however, 
the commentator realized that the sense of buj- in pouru.baorina was not 
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‘release’ and glossed the word (etymologized as pur boziin) with kē 1203 
vas az-aš ' having many good things ', using the same gloss névkih ‘ good things” 
as was employed for 2098 (etymologized as Gn bavéd). Evidently the late 
misinterpretation of baoša, etc. is not sufficient ground for assuming a develor- 
ment *abauxina > *abausna in the word for ‘ release’, through contamination 
with unrelated words corresponding to the Avestan near-synonyms -baoxin2 
and baogna, such as ıs required by Bartholomae's explanation of AGTY ABUSN-. 
This hypothesis, and the alternative hypothesis of MPers. consonant simplifica- 
tion an > án (not otherwise attested in OPers.), involve the unlikely assum 
tion that beside baoína (from būš-: below, ad Yt. 4.1) and -baozína (fron 
*buj- © nourish ’) there was formed an *(a)bauzina from buj- ‘ release ' for whic 
-s- forms and à prefix are not otherwise attested. The remaining justification 
for assuming a compound *@@i-abauxina, namely comparison with q20.bi;, 
seems inadequate. The existence of a simple upapada compound does noz 
guarantee the possibility of a complex ablative tatpurusa involving a firs; 
member 601 for which ‘release’ is not so peculiarly appropriate as for qzaà 
‘constriction’. Herzfeld (loc. cit.) proposed to read Aa8ya-baucama ‘ mi 
medischer psilose ' and with undetermined *buc- (the sense ‘ having the fragrance 
of truth’ which Kent imputes to Herzfeld is based on a misunderstandinz 
of the latter's argument). Herzfeld alleges an interchange of š and c in lat» 
OPers. spelling to account for the cuneiform -BUSN-. Only the spelling c for :, 
however, can be attested in OPers. with the least certainty, not the reverse, 
and the -Bov£dyns group of names which Herzfeld assigns to *buc- аге, as showa 
above, better interpreted by means of the known root *buj- ‘nourish’. А firs; 
member (non-Persian) ha6ya is conceivable in view of the known loss of initial 5 
in certain Western MIran. dialects and gives excellent sense compounded wita 
a second member dbausna: ‘strengthening right works’ similar to Rgvedi 
ytavfdh. We shall prefer the transcription dbausna (rather than abiSanc, 
etc.) in view of Avestan Баоёпа ; for remnants of a similar derivative formatioa 
in Indo-Aryan, cf. desná against bhüsana and dhiyasand, and dywmnd agains 
rábhamüna ; for guna, cf. nesám against -bhüsámn?, and bodhi, YAv. буйта 
(< *babdva?) against babhiiva, also pouru.baozšna, purubhdjas agains 
BGBUXS-. The compound might equally well be interpreted as an originzl 
*habyd-bauina (cf. RV rtàvídh, visvabhi). 


Bhiis- ; Iranian baus-, büi- 

7 occurrences in the Rgveda : 2 with expressed direct object in the accuse 
tive, one with object understood from the preceding principal clause, 4 participle 
without expressed object but with understood object readily perceptible ; 
2 locatives of location of the same type as found with compounds of bhüs , 
viz. devésu, sutésu sómesu ; one dative of indirect object mártàya and 5 finel 
datives ; no instrumental, but the means of strengthening is in most passages 
indicated by an adjacent word vácam, stómam, vajam, davdne. 

Subjects: divinities, worshippers. 
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Objects: 1.140.6 (babhrvah) 8.92.26 nah 
3.25.2 (nah) 9.94.3 ydsah . . . raydh 
3.34.2 (патат) 10.42.1 (indram) 


4.16.11 (indram) 

3 nominal forms in Avestan büdyai (with object), baosa, baoína (with 
objective genitive). 

1.140.6 bhüsan ná уб ddhi babhrüsu ndmnate, vfseva pátnir abhy èti réruvat. 
The sense here is the usual one ‘ perpetuating’. Agni impregnates the plants, 
fathering on them more plants, making them immortal as it were. For the 
equivalence of perpetuation by giving long life and by giving offspring, cf. above 
ad páribhüs-, 3.3.2. The simile is based on the dual role of the plants with regard 
to Agni, at once wives and daughters. The same dual role gives rise to the image 
in AV 11.4.3 уй prand stanayttninadbhikréndaty ósadhih, prá viyante gárbhün, 
dadhaté tho bahvir ví jayante where the impregnation is seen as a pluralization. 
That bhúsan in 1.140.6 conveys the idea of immortalization and not pluraliza- 
tion seems likely, since the former idea has been seen to be very common for 
bhüs- while the latter cannot be paralleled. Even 10.11.7 û . . . bhügati dyin 
does not refer to an increase in number but to an increase in duration—cf. 
8.48.7 prá па dyümsi tarr áhānwa and the primary connotation of strength 
in Rgvedic bhiiri, bhiiyas, bhiiyistha. The assumption of a sense ‘ multiplying’ 
would hardly account for the presence of figurative ná in 1.140.6, even less 
Gonda’s ‘ bestowing his favour upon’. 

3.25.2 agnth sanoti туйт? vidvant, sanóti vájam amftàya bhügan, 

sd по devam éhá vahà purukso. 
Here the normal means of strengthening are indicated by viryant, vijam, and 
the object nah is understood from pada c. amfta is ‘ long life ’, amftàya a ‘ final’ 
dative. For the counterpart to this action of the god, cf. the worshippers’ 
action 8.31.8f. víévam dyur vy dsnutah . . . dasasyántàmftüya kám, sám üdho 
vomasdm Миа, where amfta is clearly the composite idea ‘long life and 
progeny ’. 

3.34.2 makhásya te tavisdsya prá jitim, tyarmi vacam amftaya bhüsan. 
Here again the means of strengthening (vac), the divinity strengthened (Indra), 
and the aim (‘long life’) are indicated. The sense might be simply that the 
worshipper praises Indra in return for the gift of long life; in the context, 
however, it seems probable that the specific reference is to an acclamation ! of 
Indra's appointment as leader (pada d pürvayávan) in the battle to rescue the 
sun from the demon so that man might have many days (vv. 3f.). 

4.16.11 (v.9 decha kavim nrmano gà abhistau, svdrsata maghavan nddhamanam, 

ütíbhis tám isano dyumnáhütau . . .) 
yüsi kütsena sardtham avasyüh, todó vatasya háryor tsánah, 
rjrá vajam ná gádhyam уйуйѕат, kavir yád chan páryaya bhüsat. 
The kavi is Usan as noted by H. D. Velankar in his translation of this hymn, 


1 For bhüs- ' strengthen (acclaiming) ’, see pp. 287-8. 
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J Umi. Bombay, vi, 6, 1938,.31. It is evident from the Vedic and Iranian 
evidence (Yt. 5.45, 14.39, 19.45 ff. : I hope to discuss this evidence elsewhere’ 
that Kavi Usan (Kavi Usan) sought the aid of Indra (Vora@rajan) to obtaix 
(the symbol of) kingship by rescuing süryasya cakrém (kavayam x*arnah’ . 
from Susna-Vrtra (AZi Dahàka) and bringing it to earth. Kavi Usan's contribu- 
tion was apparently originally the use of his ancestor Vàta's horses; Vata’e 
horses are constantly mentioned in the Vedic versions, while we may see ix 
Kavata (in Iranian tradition the ancestor of Kavi Usan) an original kavē 
vaté (n.sg. of Kavi Vata, not with Bartholomae a compound with first member 
in the n.sg. ‘ Liebling der kavay °). The nature of the aid given by Kavi Usar 
being forgotten, a more banal gift is apparently attributed to him in 1.121.12 
(a vajra made—vv. 8f—seemingly from Soma, significantly termed 7 
vatépyah, a transmogrification of the hdrt vdtasya). Some of the confusior 
apparent in the Vrtrahan material embodied in the Rgveda can be explainec 
if it is assumed that the poets drew upon sources in an Iranian language or in € 
dialect which had preserved considerably more Common Indo-Iranian features 
than their own. The emergence of a clear n.sg. kavyd 150118 (as in 8.23.17 
and 1.121.12) is a rarity compared with the mixed forms 1.130.9 usdnd . . 
Кате, 6.20.11 usáne kavyáya, 1.51.11 usdne kavyé sáca, 1.83.5 usána kävyáh sûcê 
which must be explained as malformations based on a source which used ع‎ 
dative *usdne küvyé (cf. d.sg. sákhye, g.sg. and a.pl. aryáh). Iranian ар] 
*kavyO and adj. *kdvya- underlie Av. n.pl kavayascit and adj. káwayeheca 
cf. a.pl. (or g.sg.) rayo (RV тауар, d.sg. rayé) with similar lengthening of the 
radical vowel. It is then possible that, in dhan páryaya, áhan is a g.sg. of the 
type pátir dán and that the construction is equivalent to dhnah püryat, prye 
dyóh; the frequent parye divi may be a regularization on the lines of usánc 
küvyáh. The likely sense of áhan parydya, appropriate in the context of the 
Susna tale, would be ‘for the saving of the day’; the passage 3.32.14 puré 
paryad áhnah is open to the interpretation ‘ before the day of rescue or help 
and could be the source of párye divi ‘ on the day of help’. In 4.16.11 the poet 
perhaps aware for once of the provenance of Indra's horses, links them with the 
journey to Kavi Usan: ‘ You go in a chariot driven by Kutsa seeking aid. 
driver of Vata’s horses, 7s@nah, seeking to harness the fast ones like prized(? 
booty so that the Kavi wil strengthen you for the saving of the day 
(= svàrgüti)' ; ísänah occurs also elsewhere as an apparent epithet of the 
seizer of stiryasya cakrám, and is perhaps a reflex of an *usdnah of the source 
(cf. ausand-, usand-) connected with the usdn, uśíj, usádhaj + (Iranian usan. 
usij, usadan) group of names. 

8.92.26 dram hi sma sutésu nah, sómesv indra bhüsasi, áram te sakra daváne. 
We should take nah as the object ; dram davdne develops a sense * commensurate 
with your giving’ and indicates the means of strengthening. The prior dran. 
is, against Gonda, ‘rightly, properly’ as in the three adjacent verses. 


1 Interpreted as uéddah (n.sg. u$ádhak, hapax)—an impossible form—with trasádasyu accens 
if а compound. 
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9.94.3 devésu уйдо татійуа bhüsan, dáksaya rāyáh purubhiisu návyah. 
The locative devésu again shows that bhiis-, like its compounds, refers to dura- 
bility rather than quantity: cf. amftaya bhüsan above, ad 3.25.2 and 3.34.2. 
We follow Renou, Études védiques, 1x, 42, in construing dáksáya as a final 
dative. It may be noted that the poet here links bhüs- and bhū- (in purubhii 
which should be rendered ‘strengthening many’, not (ibid.) ‘a la présence 
multiple’, cf. purubhuj, purubhójas). 

АҮ 19.67.6-8 bhávema $arádah $atám, bhiiyema sarddah éatám, bhityasih 
sarádah satát. 
I think Gonda wrong in accepting the emendation bhüsema (р. 86, ‘may we 
increase—make longer—a hundred autumns; into more autumns than a 
hundred’); the attested occurrences of bhüs- make it likely that bhüsema 
in this context would mean properly * strengthen, make last (the same hundred 
years) ' not ‘increase them numerically’. The commentator is probably right 
in taking bhiyema as a‘ precative ’ (glossed bhüyasma) in keeping with the other 
six intransitives in vv. 1-6. 

Yasna 44.lTo-e ... hyated moi hyat vaixs 5 

saro biizdyai haurvata 0 
avd mara уб "60216 asat hacd. 

‘That I may have a strong voice to strengthen well-being and immortality 
for (our) protection, with that creative-utterance which ...’ (cf. Н. Humbach, 
Die Gathas, ad loc., and ad Y 31.21). The stated means of strengthening vão, 
mq8ra, the final dative sar, and the objects agree with Vedic usage. That the 
sense of büs- here is ‘ strengthen ’ and not ‘ cause to be ' (Humbach * erwirken °) 
is confirmed by the use of vazdvar ‘ nourishment, strengthening ' (Н. W. Bailey, 
TPS, 1960, 66: note vohvazdah, asavazdah = Vd. rtàvídh, Iran. *habyabausna 
(above)) in a similar passage Y 31.21: ‘ May Ahura Mazda give strengthening 
of vohu manah, of well-being and immortality, through the wide autonomous 
(x*dpaibya: cf. abüsti$ vasase.csabrahya) protection of aša and xsa@ra’. Here 
haurvató amorotàtasca (gen. ?) . . . 5076 (abl.) . . . vazdvard recalls Y 44.17 saroi 
(final dat.) 5520/88 haurvataé amaratata (acc. du.?). All the Avestan words 
discussed in this article appear in a context which explicitly refers to strength 
(except baogam which occurs only in a glossary): thus -baorina in Y 9.27 
amáaica . . . Órimaica yat pouru.baoxinahe (cf. Yt. 1.22 атәтса Ürimomca aojasca), 
büzdyae in Y 44.17 väzš аёќо . . . büldya, and äbūšti in Y 43.8 rafonó . . . 
aojónghvat . . . ábüsti$ (cf. baošna in Yt. 4.1 rafndsca baosnásca). 

Е 16 baosom—bozisn. 

Yt. 4.1 haurvatàto патат ašaonąm avásca rafndsca baoánásca. 
baošna (acc. pl. ending attracted to -h declension; formation as 27 
against Skt. bhüsana) and baoía (formed as RV jesá ‘a winning ', nésa(tama) 
*leading") are to be derived from būš-. The gloss bozišn merely indicates 
the Pahlavi commentators’ belief that the words derive from a buj- and does 
not establish that they understood a sense ‘release’ (cf. -baoxšna above ad. 
abaus-, etymologized аз bözišn and glossed névkih). Both were close in meaning 


j 
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to -baoxéna ‘ nourishment, nourishing ', with which the commentators associate 
them, but that baoína represents original baoxšna is ruled out by the constant 
tendency in the opposite direction (urvixina > *urviina, cf. Benveniste, 
BSL, xxix, 2, 1929, 104, ° Le groupe zš devant consonne en avestique’) and 
by the striking agreement in usage between baošna and būžđyđi, übüsti (certainly 
from buš-, cf. Н. Humbach, IF, хіп, 3, 1958, 213, n.) : Yt..4.1 haurvatátó . . . 
baoínásca—Y 44.17 517031 haurvata, and Yt. 4.1 adaonqm . . . rafnásca 
baosndsca—Y 43.8 а$йипё rafono . . . ābūštīš. The variant reading büsnásca, 
büsnásca of the Ya&t manuscripts (against baosnásca of the Xorda manuscripts) 
may, unless based on wrong vocalization, possibly indicate a rival (Persian ?) 
form büína with the same radical ablaut grade as in Indo-Aryan; compare 
OPers. -Битёа against Av. -baoróna. The form baoša is suspect, being attested 
only in a late glossary ; but while an error such as Е 5 Sustam—vidaat (Av. x8usta) 
is comprehensible as а MIran. development of initial 2$ to š, there is no reason 
why a *baoxéa (which would become MIran. *bözš) should become baoša. In 
any case it Із incredible that the same error should occur independently in 


· OPers. -BUSN-, Xorda baosna, and Frahang baoga, as required by the standard 


explanation from buj-. 


A basic meaning ‘strengthen, make durable’, limited to the context of 
strengthening by or of a divine power, may thus be considered appropriate 
for all occurrences of Vedic bhüs- and Iranian büs-. Sanskrit ‘ adorn’ is readily 
derivable from such a sense, but we cannot follow. Gonda (explicitly p. 91: 
‘to make prosper > to use strengthening articles, talismans [intransitive ??] 


‘> to adorn, ete.) and Renou (implicitly Etudes védiques, vir, 35, ‘å bhiisan 


“ assistent (par la présence et l'appui de la Louange) ”, transition vers “ omer ”, 
la Louange étant le facteur d’Alamkara par excellence dans le Veda’) in 
locating the change of meaning in the verb. The attestations in Indo-Aryan 
and Iranian show that the verbal stem bhüs-, būš- was early extinct and only 
nominal forms survived. Gonda has shown that in early classical Sanskrit these 
had a sense ‘ object endowed with divine strengthening power ' (bhisd, bhüsana), 
© strengthened with this ’ (bhüsita) which is close to the old sense. It is thus clear 
that the change is merely an example of generalization of meaning. A phrase. 
bhiisanena bhisitah releases a bhiisita ‘ adorned’ which in turn begets bhisayati 
‘adorn’, bhisana ° ornament’. 

We shall agree with Gonda (Lingua, ут, 3, 1957, 299) in establishing for the 
corresponding intransitive the sense ‘ grow, prosper’ but adding the connota- 
tion ‘ be strong’ ; intransitive forms include bhdvatt, bhávat, bhavisyáti, bhisyu, 
bhi, bhümi. The weakened sense ‘become’ is present in RV bhü-, abhi-, 
sámbhü-, but the corresponding factitive ' cause to be’ (bhdvayati) develops 
later, while the further weakening to the status of a copula occurs later still. 
The state of affairs in Latin is similar to that in Indo-Iranian ; use as copula 
in -bunt, etc., ' become ' in futürus, original factitive * cause to grow ' in favére. 
Н. W. Bailey (Hommages à ©. Dumézil (Collection Latomus, xiv), 1960, 12) 
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denies the connexion of favére with ТЕ *bhew on the grounds that IIran. *bhü- 
meant only ‘be strong’. It may be thought that the connotations ‘ prosper ’, 
factitive ‘make durable’ seen, e.g. in bhisnu, bhüsati, and the evidence of 
Greek фіо, dvouar, OHG büan, etc. (Walde-Pokorny, п, 140) are sufficient 
to discount this implied narrowing of the sense of IE *bhew. Latin favere 
shows considerable agreement with Ilran. bhü-s-: compare favére linguis, 
vocibus, sacrificis with -bhügati ukthath, yajfiaih, and favere laudi, honoribus 
with bhusati уйда; the absolute use of bhisati with implied object is also 
seen in Latin Marte favente ; -s- forms in Latin favor, faustus (‘ qui grandit, 
fait grandir heureusement ', Ernout-Meillet Dict. etym., s.v.). 

Evidently the IIran. tendency to specialize the -s- forms in a factitive use 
is secondary, as are the other, partly abortive, Пгап. attempts to establish a 
factitive paradigm (vardhate/vardhati, pavate/punati, patayati/patayatr, etc.). 
There are ample traces of factitives without -s- (prá bhavati, purubhü, eto.) 
and of sigmatic intransitives (bhisnu, bhavisyati, bubhüsati) The attempt 
to assign the various sigmatic formations found in Vedic to four different 
sources, made by Renou (Grammaire de la langue védique), is arbitrary and 
unconvincing. Renou distinguishes forms deriving from : (i) the 2 sg. termina- 
tion, type $rós? nési > nesa nesdni (op. cit., pp. 261, 1451.) ; (ii) aorist -s-, type 
astosi desma dasati dásvant (287#., 273, 146); (iti) the nominal suffix -s-, type 
stusé arcase jrayasãná (261, 273, 268, 255) ; (iv) an -s- present with an enlarge- 
ment 'semi-désidératif?, pseudo-causatif’, type bhüsat? tarusate 0 


^ 
7 


4 


Srustt (213, 146, 312). It is clear that we have merely an -s- enlargement which ` 


has developed a variety of functions ; jrayasdnd -bhiisdni nesdni desnd, which 
Renou spreads over his classes i-iv, differ only in the form taken by the -san- 
derivative suffix, and it is unlikely that there was an ‘ aorist ' -s- (astost) distinct 
from a derivative -s- (stusé) or a ‘ desiderative’ -s- distinct from a ' future’ 
-s-. The problem posed by J. Puhvel (Laryngeals and the Indo-European verb, 
41 ff) in distinguishing an aorist -s- from a desiderative-future -8- < -Es- 
(with the latter of which he places moksate and presumably bhiisati, cf. ibid., 48) 
is irrelevant to the Iran. formations which do not distinguish the suffixes, 
except by certain variations in the ablaut of the radical vowel explainable as 
analogical. The present example bhasati, with its -H- suffix before the -s-, 
is sufficient to explain RV susrisamana, just as the type Av. būta, suidyas 
must explain Av. srüta, srūidyäi. The IIran. evidence, to which Puhvel does 
scant justice, strongly favours the identity of aorist and desiderative -s- with 
the ordinary -s- enlargement of nouns. 

Since nominal formations lie at the root of the sigmatic verbal forms, I shall 
list some of the nominal forms which seem deducible for the earliest period of 
Indo-Iranian : 

la *bhiis- : Skt. bhüsa enlarging *bhás- (*bhiis- : *bhiisdn- = dhis- : *dhisdn- 

dhisdnad). Orig. *bhuvas/bhüs—cf. dhiyas-/dhis-, bhiyas-/bhis-. 
Compare *bhuvar/n, bhiir/n (bhiwar bhúr : bhūnă bhiwana : bhiiri : 
bhüsü bhiisana = qüvan : yiind : yosí-t : убой yósan убѕата). 
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lb *baui-: Av. baofom?* For the ablaut grade, cf. RV nés-i mesám-i: 
-bhüsán-i. Compare *bür in Av. būri. 

2a *bhüsán-: RV -bhüsámi, -bhiisénya, bhüsant, Skt. bhisana. tun 
RV bhüman, bhümán ; bhüs(a): bhüm(an) = stus(é) : stóm(a). 

2b *bausan- : Iran. -bausna, baosna. Compare *büman in Khot. bümattofia, 
bümattàtà (cf. Н. W. Bailey, Hommages à G. Dumézil, 1960, 12). 

3a *bhiis-t- : Skt. bhüsita but RV érustí. 

3b *büst- : Av. -būšti. 


1 Av. baofom may represent a thematicization either of *bauš or *baušan ; similar doubt 
in the case of AV éirsám. 
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THE NEOLITHIC STONE INDUSTRY OF THE 
SANTAL PARGANAS 


By Е. R. ALLOHIN 
(PLATES I-VI) 


INTRODUCTION 

In a previous paper I discussed the typology of two collections of neolithic 
artifacts from the North Karnataka of India and discovered a close corre- 
spondence between them." There was an equally close correspondence with 
the collections made at the same sites by Bruce Foote and Professor Subbarao. 
I was later able to demonstrate a further close relationship to surface collections 
made in the neighbouring Raichur district and to specimens excavated in the 
neolithic settlement at Piklihal? The present paper carries forward my plan 
of studying the major collections of neolithic tools housed in European museums 
and remaining incompletely published by studying the Bodding collections 
from the Santal Parganas district of Bihar. It is my hope to add a third paper 
in the near future dealing with the extensive collections of Cunningham and 
others from the Banda and Mirzapur districts. 

The collections which are the subject of this paper were made between 
about 1900 and 1930 by the Reverend P. O. Bodding while he was working 
for the Norwegian Santalsmisjonen. The mission was founded in 1867 by 
Skrefsrud and Børresen, and Bodding joined it some two decades later. The 
collections were brought back to Norway and deposited in the University 
Ethnographic Museum in Oslo in several separate lots, between the years 1901 
and 1934. Bodding himself published two short papers on his first discoveries, 
but neither he nor anyone else published anything about a large part of the 
collection. Nor did he leave in manuscript form any information regarding 
the sites from which the collections derived, or other matters. Shortly after 
the final instalment had been deposited in the Museum, Hr. Arne Bang Andersen, 
then a student of Professor Solberg, made an extensive study of the whole 
collection. This he submitted as a thesis for Oslo University in 1938. It has 
never been published but I am indebted to Hr. Andersen for sending me a copy 
of the text for consultation. A summary of the thesis was also given in a 
lecture which he gave to the Congrés International des Sciences Anthropo- 
logiques et Ethnologiques at Copenhagen in the same year. As my own analysis 
of the collection was made before consulting the thesis, and as my classification 
differs widely from his (not unexpectedly, as our aims were different), I shall 
here draw mainly upon that part of Hr. Andersen’s work which discusses the 
history of Bodding’s collections. 

Taken all in all the collections give a remarkable impression of homogeneity, 


1 The neolithic stone industry of the North Karnataka region’, BSOAS, xix, 2, 1957, 
321-35. 


2 F. R. Allehin, Piklihal excavations, Hyderabad, 1960, 85-95. 
3 JASB, LXX, Pt. Іп, 1901, 17-22; JASB, uxxm, Pt. nr, 1904, 27-31. 
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excepting certain rare pieces. This inclines us to infer that they were the 
product of a single well-defined area. In the absence of any precise information 
of provenance our first task is thus to establish the extent of that area. It 
may be expected to coincide with the Norwegian mission field in the Santal 
Parganas, that is to say the country around Dumka. Bodding in one of his 
early papers states that the finds there mentioned were made in the Dumka 
subdivision. He gave other information of the same kind in letters accom- 
panying his gifts to the museum. Thus in one letter he refers to sending out 
workers to the country around the little town of Mohulpahari, where he mainly 
resided, and the collection of about 500 pieces. In a letter of 1902 he refers to 
people inquiring for stone tools for about 50 km. around Mohulpahari. As 
this area does indeed coincide with that of the Santalsmisjonen, and in default 
of any more precise evidence of provenance, we conclude that this is the region 
in which most if not all of the finds were made. 

We may notice at this time the method in which the collections were 
acquired. There is no clear evidence of excavation, and as far as can be said 
all was casual surface collection, probably made by villagers and handed over 
to the missionaries. There can be little doubt that some groups of tools come 
from single localities, often probably from factory sites: at least this is the 
impression to be gained from closely related groups of tools made of distinctive 
raw materials, etc., but of all this we now have absolutely no information. 
We must also remark that the mission field, and thus the area from which the 
tools derive, is the homeland of the great Santal tribe. Although this coia- 
cidence is accounted for by the method of collection, it may also have a much 
more profound and interesting significance. This, however, is a matter which 
can only be studied by further field-work. 

The area we have defined comprises the southern part of the Santal Parganas 
district, between the eastward-flowing Bansloi and Ajai rivers. Structurally 
it consists of the long ridges of the southern flanks of the Rajmahal hills, 
running generally towards the south-east, being about 50 miles long and fram 
40 to 60 miles across. The underlying rock is gneiss, but it is generally covered 
by deposits of carboniferous shales and sandstones. Although coal occurs 
widely and has been mined since the last century, the whole area is essentially 
forested. Some doubts have been expressed by Dalton and others as to whether 
the Santals are truly autochthonous to the district, or may not have only 
recently colonized it, moving in from either an eastward or westward direction 
and Santal traditions support such a view." The Santal dialect is one of the 
Kherwari group of the Munda family. As it is now thought that this family 
is related to the Mon-Khmer group and that the earlier views of Grierson 
associating them with the Dravidian are without foundation, the presence of 
Munda dialects right across central India may perhaps be related to the presence 
in the eastern part of the region of physically Mongoloid types. The cultural 
significance of this element is even so another matter. 

1 See Bodding’s Traditions and institutions of the Santals, Oslo, 1942, 3-22. 
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The Bodding collections consist of some 2,620 pieces. Of these all but 
a tiny fraction are stone. There are two or three fragments of pottery, one a 
base of dull grey ware with concentric impressed circles. Such a base recalls 
those from the Orissan site of Sisupalgarh, from the early historic levels, or 
from sites in the Ganges valley of the same age. There is also a single flat 
copper axe with curved blade of a type well known from the copper hoards 
of eastern Gangetic India. In one of the Bodding letters there is mention of 
a grave site near Mohulpahari which produced a bronze brooch, iron tools, 
and a brass ring with gold plating. Thus while there are suggestions that within 
the district other sites of later cultures may be found, we unfortunately still 
have nothing to relate the main part of the collections with any sites. Nor 
- ean we determine whether the absence of pottery is rather the result of some 
quirk of the collectors than an actual absence in the sites. All that can be said 
is that there is, in our collections, evidence of a prolific neolithic culture, with 
evidence of the arrival of bronze or copper tool types and finally of the use of 
iron. The chronology and fuller exposition of this bald statement must await 
work in the field. 

The stone collections show a remarkable homogeneity. This is at once 
apparent from our classification where nearly three-quarters of the total belong 
to two dominant tool types, themselves strictly but variants of one another. 
Of the remaining quarter less than a half are of recognizable tool types, the 
greater part being miscellaneous waste materials. In dealing with so large a 
number of specimens it was found necessary in the time at our disposal (rather 
less than a week) to analyse samples (usually of 100 tools of any given type) 
rather than to make a complete check of all features of every tool. If there 
appear to be shortcomings in the resulting classification, as there are for example 
in our discussion of the raw materials used, it must be recalled that this does 
not claim to be more than a preliminary study. It was also found that in the 
larger categories a great range of variation occurred, so that types defined 
in an arbitrary manner soon lost their meanings. In these circumstances our 
classification was based upon what appears to be the soundest guiding principle 
in the study of artifacts originally made as tools—that is to say, the inferred 
function. As a result our classification is rather different from that used by 
Dr. Dani in his analysis of the few tools published by Bodding himself and of 
others presented by Bodding to the Pitt-Rivers Museum in Oxford. In 
particular we have found that stray traits of morphology (often resulting 
from an economic use of blocks of raw material rather than from intention) 
or techniques of manufacture (often occurring together in varying combinations 
upon. tools of the same functional class) must be treated with great caution. 
Within our functional types we recognize certain varieties (as in our earlier 
paper). These are mainly attempts to define verbally varieties which were 

1 A. Н. Dani, Prehistory and protohistory of eastern India, Calcutta, 1960, 85-104. I should 


like to acknowledge the use I have made of Dr. Dani’s work in this paper, particularly in reference 
to the Assamese and South East Asian distributions of certain types. 
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visually isolated, often on account of elements which may be incompletey 
described, for example size-range or raw material We must also indicate 
something of the method of study and of the difficulties encountered. In tie 
absence of any indications of provenance, and in the face of earlier attempts 
at classification which had resulted in the collections being no longer hous«d 
in strictly chronological order in terms of date of registration, we realized that 
in the time at our disposal it would be impossible to study the separate lcis 
as Bodding had presented them. Thus our analysis is of the collection taken 
as a whole. 

A fuller study of the raw materials employed and their sources is obviously 
needed. Unfortunately this is no easy matter, as the collections include a ve-y 
wide range of rocks, and local comparative material is not to hand. At the one 
end of the scale are coarse-grained gneisses, dolerites, and basalts, while at tae 
other are fine-grained rocks, quartzites, shales, and varieties of siliceous rocks, 
cherts, etc. The interest in determining the sources of some of the rarer stones 
is obvious: for example pl. п, no. 5, and pl. ш, no. 6, belong to a group >f 
tools made from a creamy white stone marbled with black, greenish, and 
brownish tinges, capable of taking a high polish and reminiscent of jadeita ; 
again many tools of type IV are made of dark reddish-brown siliceous store, 
which is reminiscent of tools of this type from widely scattered localities. Here 
too there seems to be some suggestion of export from a single manufacturing 
area. But for the reasons already stated we were unable to make a fuller analysis 
of this aspect of the collections. There is a definite relationship between rew 
material and techniques of manufacture. The coarser-grained rocks were 
normally reserved for the larger tools of type I and usually formed by pecking 
or battering and grinding. Of the whole collection a fair majority of the tools 
have been finished by overall grinding and this often conceals the earlier stages 
of manufacture, but enough broken or part-finished pieces survive to show that 
for the finer-grained rocks and those with a conchoidal fracture flaking was 
regularly employed. These tools were finished either by partial grinding, Dr 
edge-grinding, or by complete grinding. Among the smallest tools of type П 
many were made by little more than the grinding of an edge on a suitakly 
shaped pebble. Only in type IV does an entirely new technique appear, wi:h 
the sawing off of the square shoulders of the tools. This, it has been suggested, 
implies the use of a wire saw and suitable abrasive and thus indicates not orly 
the cultural affinities but also general chronological position of the tools of this 
type. More detailed discussion of the variations of edge-grinding and faceted 
grinding in the several types will be given in the succeeding pages. 

One further feature demands attention. Among the tools made of silicecus 
rocks there are two groups from the point of view of patination: the one fresh 
and the other patinated. It is suggested that this change arises as a result of 
tropical soil and weather conditions, to which only one group has been subjected. 
The tools of the patinated group are mainly stained with iron, perhaps as 
the result of burying in a lateritic soil, and this appears to be related to their 
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patination. All degrees are noticed from fresh unstained cream or buff cherty 
stone, to fresh iron-stained stone, and stained and héavily patinated. It seems 
probable that the process is to be accounted for in a similar way to that noticed 
by my wife on Middle Stone Age tools from central India.! However, as we 
shall notice below (p. 327) from the standpoints of technique of manufacture 
and of tool types no distinction can be drawn between the groups, and until 
better evidence is available we are disinclined to draw conclusions of relative 
age from this patination. 


CLASSIFICATION 
The entire collection may be broadly divided into the following groups : 
Neolithio assemblage . . Axes, celts, adzes (and their derivatives) . 2,149 
Rubbers and hammers . К . . 99 
Unclassifiable, waste, and miscellaneous . 334 
Late Stone Age assemblage . Tools and by-products . . . . 38 
Total А 8 ^ Я 8 5 Я 5 7 ‘ . 2,620 


Axes, celts and their derivatives 

The relative bulk of the axe group indicates the need for closer attention. 
The rubbers and hammers are relatively small and amorphous and require 
less detail. There have been in effect two earlier classifications of the Santal 
axes, by Bodding himself and by Dr. Dani. The former dealt with only a 
small number of tools and made little reference to tools from the rest of India. 
The latter was based upon the few specimens illustrated by Bodding and those 
in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. While it treated these in the context of 
many published collections, particularly from eastern India and South East 
Asia, it appeared to us to be largely theoretical when applied to actual speci- 
mens (for example, several of the varieties named were never so consistent 
in occurrence as to merit being named as such, but were often—in our eyes— 
rather stray freaks). Thus I found that certain of Dr. Dani’s attractive generali- 
zations, for example those concerning the faceted tool types, appeared in a new 
light as oversimplifications and had to be restated. I thus preferred to develop 
my own classification. I noticed that some of the criteria upon which Dr. Dani 
had defined types or sub-types occurred as traits in different combinations 
upon different tools. The result would have been with our collections both 
prolix and confusing. For example, within my type I there occur many forms 
of edge-grinding, ranging from medial bifacial to extreme unifacial, bevelled 
grinding. But these variations do not appear to coincide with other morpho- 
logical criteria and to merit the formation of special varieties. In seeking to 
infer back to the function of the tools the inference of methods of hafting is 
obviously of prime importance. The main inferred distinction between my 
types I and II lies in the method of hafting. Within these types it is possible 
to make endless varieties by different combinations of traits: size, weight, 


2 В. Allehin, ‘ The Indian middle stone age ; some new sites in central and southern India’, 
Bull. of Institute of Archaeology, 2, 1959, 11. 
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Shape, cross-section, type of edge-grinding and body-grinding, raw material, 
technique of manufacture, etc. And yet these may have little or no reference 
to variations in function. Only if they occur together in sufficiently uniform 
patterns can they be used to define new sub-types; and while the establish- . 
ment of such patterns can provide endless amusement for the theoretical 
typologist who is statistically inclined, within the aims of our classification 
or time at our disposal it is doubtful whether it would contribute much. 


Type I. The Indian ате 

720 tools were classified as of this type, which belongs generically to the 
same axe type as that of Bellary and Raichur. The essential features are that 
it has a triangular form, when viewed from above, and a butt which is rounded 
and approaches a point, whence the name ‘ pointed butt axe’ is sometimes 
used. There is great variation in the cross-section of the body ; at one extreme 
it approaches the circular and at the other a flattened rectangle, while in the 
majority of cases it is oval or at least ovate. The two outer extremes of this 
series would seem to have resulted primarily from the utilization of pieces of 
raw material already possessing such forms rather than from intention. Our 
contention is that all the pieces of this type have been hafted in similar manner 
to the Bellary axes: that is to say axe-wise by inserting them into suitably 
shaped, conical seats made by whatever means in suitably sized hafts. Many 
specimens (for example pl. п, nos. 1, 2, 6) bear upon their bellies around the 
centre of balance, the wear and polish which has arisen from continued pressure 
consistent with use and the forcing back of the axe blade into the haft. Linked 
to this inferred method of hafting is a second feature which distinguishes types 
land II. In length the tools of type I vary between 4-5 ст. (tiny tools which 
must almost certainly have been little more than toys) and 23 cm., but the most 
common range of sizes is between 7-5 cm. and 13 cm. This is almost identical 
with the size-range of the Bellary axes.1 Further it is noticed that the overall 
length of the axe is generally more than, or at least equal to, twice the width 
of the blade. We take it that this condition has to be fulfilled if the method 
of hafting is to work effectively. In very rare instances the ratio of length to 
breadth is down to 1-5: 1. 

Viewed from above the blade is nearly always curved, being slightly convex. 
Only in rare cases does it approach straightness. The dominant kind of grinding 
is simple curved bifacial, giving a medial edge, but many specimens are dis- 
tinctively asymmetrical in this respect, usually apparently as the result of an 
economy of effort in giving effective form to the block. The impression given 
is that the consistent aim was to provide a medial edge. The techniques of 
manufaeture are closely linked to the raw material chosen. In a small but 
interesting group made of siliceous rock, occurring in both patinated and 
unpatinated examples, flaking was regularly employed to produce the form, 
and grinding was commonly reserved for providing the edge (just as in the 


1 F. К. Allchin, BSOAS, xix, 2, 1957, 328. 
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Bellary axes), or more rarely applied over all the body (cf. fig. 1, nos. 3, 7, 8, 11). 
With the coarser-grained rocks either battering or more commonly pecking 
was employed to produce the form and edge, and overall grinding was used 
to finish the tool (pl. п, nos. 4, 5, 7). There is a tendency to reserve pecking 
for the largest tools, but there are many exceptions. Likewise the clearest 
evidence of hafting is to be found on the heaviest specimens. Many. tools 
show signs of prolonged use, and many have parts of the blade broken away, 
others have snapped in two. 

It is possible to discern a number of varieties, mainly of rare occurrence, 
but appearing often enough to attract attention. 

(1) First variety. In general the axes of type I, viewed from above are 
triangular with sides slightly convex. In the first variety, however, the sides 
are slightly concave so as to give the effect of splaying the blade. Although 
it is tempting to see in this variety the influence of metallic prototypes, the 
actual form of the specimens suggests that they are rather the result of the shape 
of the block chosen. This is perhaps confirmed by the occurrence of only two 
examples in a sample of 120 tools of type I. Examples are given in pl. 11, no. 8 ; 
pl. ш, nos. 7, 10, and fig. 1, no. 6. A curious freak of this class was made from 
a triangular slab of raw material, ground to give a blade of 14 em. in breadth 
and recalling the * hoes ' of the Indus civilization. 

(2) Second variety. Another equally rare variety had a markedly asym- 
metric form, with the blade at an angle to the long axis (pl. її, no. 5, is an 
example of a beautiful highly polished stone, also figured in fig. 1, no. 5). 
This variety is probably no more intentional than the first. 

(8) A third variety approaches very nearly to type II. It has a broad 
butt and is generally rather short in body length (pl. zz, nos. 1, 4). We reserve 
further discussion of this variety until we deal with type П. 

There remain in type I à number of traits which require special attention, 
though whether they deserve to be treated as varieties is rather doubtful. 
The first is a group of tools which exhibit a tendency to tabularity or rectangu- 
larity. These are of several sorts. Some tools (for example pl. m1, no. 8) have 
been made from markedly tabular blocks, shaped by flaking or battering and - 
edge-grinding, but leaving, as in the example, the sides curved, so that the 
rectangularity appears only on the two faces. Such tools are not common 
in this collection: they recall the tabular tools of the Deccan, where they are 
rather more frequently found. A second way in which rectangularity is 
approached is by the secondary grinding of the sides (after completion of the 
primary grinding of the faces). This sort of grinding is the chief step to the 
production of Dr. Dani’s ‘ faceted tool ’." In a sample of 100 tools of type I, 
10 showed traces of such grinding, varying from no more than a light touch 
along the sides to fairly marked grinding producing a real rectangularity of 
section. In fig. 1, no. 4 has very light secondary grinding. The tools on which 
this feature is exhibited do not differ from the main class in any other way, 

1 Dani, op. cit., 47-8. 
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and thus we were reluctant to treat them as a separate variety. It is probable 
that in the whole range of tools of type I rather more than 10% have such 
secondary grinding. In the 10 samples mentioned above all had more or . 
less even and curved bifacial grinding of the faces. Another feature which 
Dr. Dani associated with the making of faceted tools was that the lower face 
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was ground flat while the upper was ground curved. This also occurred, along 
with every variety of irregularity and unevenness of face-grinding between 
the two extremes, In the same sample 11 tools exhibited reasonable eccentricity 
of grinding of the two faces; but there was no relationship between this trait 
and the secondary grinding of the sides, and I incline to think that the feature 
was here a chance rather than an intentional product. A degree of irregularity 
was noticed also among the Bellary axes although the proportion was rather 
lower. As we have already noticed the dominant feature of the Santal axes 
is a roughly medial grinding of both faces and edge. This is found in over 75% 
of the specimens examined. А special group of tools mainly of small size 
were made by using suitably shaped water-worn pebbles, and treating them 
with a minimum of grinding. Throughout the whole range of type I there 
is great variation in the way the grinding was applied, and while in the majority 
of tools the edge was obtained by simple curved grinding of the faces, in a small 
number a flat bifacial grinding of the edge was used as in pl. ш, nos. 7,8. Among 
the tools ground flat on their lower face some have had a flat tertiary grinding 
of the edge to produce, in effect, a hollow grinding: but these are very rare. 


Type IA. The Indian axe-hammer 

A consistent proportion of axes of type I had been carefully ground blunt 
along the edge. These can be seen to constitute a definite sub-type which we 
name the Indian axe-hammer. Similar types have been found in Bellary 
although they are there less common and I was formerly doubtful in accepting 
some specimens as intentional products!; but in the Bodding collections 
there can be no such doubts. Comparable blunted axe-hammers will be found 
also to derive from types П and ПІ below. In some cases the tool appears to ' 
have done service first as an axe and after fracture of the blade to have been 
reground as a hammer, but others would seem to have been made expressly 
for the purpose. It is not clear whether any or all were intended for hafting 
as hammers, although some bear hafting gloss. Nor is their express function 
clear. On some of the smaller and hence lighter tools the edge has a delicate 
polish more suggestive of some sort of rubbing than actual hammering, but the 
majority are heavy tools which may have been used either for some sort of 
crushing, perhaps the manufacture of bark cloth, or for heavier work or 
metallurgical hammering. 

There are 233 tools in this class. They exhibit most of the features of the 
parent type. Thus in pl. 1, nos. 1, 2, 6, are typical axes in every respect except 
that their edges are blunted, so too is pl. п, no. 7. This specimen is also illustrated 
in fig. 1, no. 9, while no. 10 of the same figure is yet another example. Here 
the breadth of the flattened edge is clearly visible with its maximum width 
somewhat less than 1 cm. In the heaviest cases it may be as great as 1:5 cm. 
while in the smaller tools it is as little as 3 mm. Pl. т, no. 2, is 24 cm. in length— 
the largest axe in the entire collection. 


1 of, Е. R. Allehin, BSOAS, хІх, 2, 1957, fig. 1, no. 6; fig. 3, nos. 23, 24, 26. 
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Type II. Small celts 

There are 909 tools of this type which is thus the most numerous in the 
collections. There are also a number of clearly defined varieties. The small 
celts stand in a definite relationship to the Indian axes of type I. First their 
length, between 2 cm. and 6-5 cm., is almost exactly complementary to the 
larger type; second their ratio of breadth of blade to length is lower, being 
generally not more than 1:1-5, and often as low as 1:1 or even beyond. 
The blade breadth is most commonly 3-4 cm. These characteristics must reflect 
an underlying functional difference, and this we regard as the basic determinant 
of the type. The tools are so small and short that they could not have been 
hafted in the typical Indian axe fashion. Instead they must have been mounted 
in some sort of sleeve, either of wood, bone, or horn, and may then have been 
used either axe-wise, adze-wise, or in the hand as chisels. Being so small the 
pieces of raw material available were more numerous and varied than for 
type I. A regular proportion appear to have been made from the broken 
blade ends of larger axes, probably of type I (for example fig. 2, no. 7). Another 
series have been made from suitable water-worn pebbles or fragments in much 
the samie way as the smaller axes of type I. These have often been no more 
than ground to provide an edge at one end. 

The cross-section is more regular than in type I, being either oval or 
rectangular. Even in the thickest specimens the section is a flattened oval, 
the body being on the whole thinner proportionately to width than in type I. 
The blade varies from curved (particularly in the first variety) to straight 
(particularly in the second variety). The techniques of manufacture are also 
suitably varied: some have been flaked to give shape, but many appear to 
have been only ground. Pointed butts do occur, but the majority are either 
bluntly rounded or squared off (in the first and second varieties respectively) ; 
this feature being consistent with the type of hafting postulated. The blade 
is most often ground bifacially to give a medial edge, but unifacial adze grinding 
also occurs. The smallness of size and thinness of section implies that the weight 
of the tools is also small. 

We now describe the main varieties found within the type. It must be 
emphasized that if an extended series were arranged according to form many 
specimens would merge into two or more varieties. Thus we have chosen 
specimens which typify what we conceive to be the ideal varieties. 

(1) First variety. This has already been foreshadowed by certain pieces 
of type I. It is generally made of very fine-grained or siliceous rocks and 
frequently shows evidence of flaking. The form when viewed from above is 
distinctive. It has a heavily curved edge and a broad rounded butt, while the 
convex curvature of the sides makes any angles obtuse. Pl. 1v, nos. 1, 4, 18, 
are excellent examples. Also included in this variety are some specimens 
tending more towards triangularity (as in pl. Iv, no. 15). Some pieces appear 
to have been reground many times so that the length is still further reduced in 
proportion to the breadth. In this event the ultimate shape may be expected 
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to resemble pl. 1v, no. 6, also shown in fig. 2, no. 10. In most cases the two 
faces were equally ground, resulting in a symmetrical side elevation and medial 
blade. In a sample of tools of type II between 15% and 20% were found to have 
their sides ground flat to produce a cross-section of nearly rectangular form, 
but these were mainly in the second variety. The ideal types of the first variety 
have all had their sides left unground, with traces of flaking remaining, and in 
less than 15% of this variety was secondary grinding seen. About one-quarter 
of the tools of type II were classified as belonging to this variety. 

(2) Second variety. This stands in direct contrast to the first. Viewed from 
above the tendency is for the sides and edge to be straight, while the butt 
is also often straight. Pl. ту, nos. 7, 8, 9, and fig. 2, nos. 3, 4, are examples. The 
raw material selected is often different from the first variety and the body 
grinding is more often heavy. Both faces are generally treated with convex 
primary grinding, the sides generally with flat secondary grinding to produce the 
straight sides, and often the butt is also ground flat. The edge is generally 
medial, although adze grinding and degrees of eccentricity also occur. But in 
both this and the first variety there is very little evidence of flat grinding of 
the lower face against the convex grinding of the upper, and when occasionally 
it is found it seems to be rather as the product of an economical use of the block 
than of intention. In a sample of 100 tools of type II, 14 belonged to this 
variety. 

(3) Third variety. The tools of this variety are less common than those of 
the first two. They have a marked triangularity of form and a pointed butt. 
Indeed they are little more than miniatures of type I, but as they frequently 
exhibited secondary grinding of the sides they belong more naturally to 
type IT. See fig. 2, nos. 6, 8, and pl. 1v, no. 12. 

(4) A fourth, very rare variety of small celts, related to the type by the 
necessary implications of hafting rather than by form, comprises a small 
group whose blades and butts are often narrower than the body, the sides being 
distinctly convex from above. Nearly all the tools of this type were made of 
a single distinctive rock, of dark grey flecked with creamy grey, and apparently 
all originated from a single locality (pl. 1v, nos. 2, 3). 

(5) The remaining examples become increasingly less distinct, lying usually 
midway between the first three varieties. Among them one further variety 
may be mentioned, that in which the edge is at an oblique angle to the main 
axis, and one side longer than the other. No examples of this variety are 
illustrated. і 


Туре ITA. Small celt-hammers . 

In just the same way as a representative number of tools of type I had been 
blunted to form hammers, so in this type also no less than 70 tools had been 
similarly blunted. Thus in pl. Iv, nos. 9, 11, 13, 16, are all of type ITA, and 
so are fig. 2, nos. 1, 11, 12. No. 1 of that figure, also illustrated in pl. п, no. 3, 
is a freak and can scarcely have been hafted in the manner of the smaller 
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Fra. 2. Bodding collections: nos. 1, 11, 12, type ПА, small celt-hammers ; nos. 2, 5, type П, 

small celts, first variety ; nos. 3-4, type II, second variety; nos. 6, 8, type II, third variety ; 

nos. 7, 9, 10, type II 

tools of the type, but the other pieces with their delicately polished edges 

suggest some fairly light form of work, either crushing or rubbing. 


Type III. Chisels and rectangular celts 
We combine the 186 tools of this type because although the ideal pieces 
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at either end of the scale of variants are easily distinguished there lie in the 
middle many tools which cannot be assigned to either variety. The common 
characteristic of the type is the straightness, often parallelness of the sides, 
and the relative length. The resulting tool is one in which the width of butt 
is generally equal to that of the blade, while the length of body is between ` 
two or three times the blade width. It is possible that the varieties were hafted 
in different ways, and employed for different functions. The first was probably 
hafted in the manner of type I; the second probably adze-wise. 

(1) The first variety is at one end of the series. It strongly resembles the 
Bellary chisels and picks," and stands in a similar relationship to those tools 
as do the axes of type I to the Bellary axes. They are made by flaking and 
battering and generally finished by grinding the edge only. The section varies 
between square and circular, the blade is usually bifacially ground and medial. 
In length the tools are between 8 cm. and 13 cm. Some tools, for example 
pl. v, no. 12, have a worn body suggesting prolonged use in a haft. "This gloss 
is also found upon the Bellary picks. It is probable that between a third and 
a quarter of the tools of this class belong to this variety. (See fig. 3, nos. 1, 2, 3, 
5; and pl. v, nos. 9 (broken blade only), 12-15.) 

(2) The second variety introduces a quite different tool, the rectangular 
celt. This is totally foreign to the Bellary assemblages. The ideal types are 
at the other end of the scale to those of the first variety. The tools are made 
by primary grinding which is in many cases unequal, the lower face being 
more nearly flat and the upper ground with a convex curve (as in fig. 3, no. 4). 
The sides have been subjected to secondary grinding and are flat. The resulting 
tool has a nearly rectangular section and is indeed what Dr. Dani has named 
a ‘faceted tool’. It is likely that some of the unfinished and broken specimens 
classified in the first variety (above) were intended for making finished tools 
of this kind. They are often ground all over in the final stage, the butt being 
also ground flat. The blade is generally medially ground, but in several 
instances a separate tertiary grinding was applied from the lower face, as in 
Dr. Dani’s faceted tools. The raw material includes varieties of very fine 
sandstone. The finish is of a high order. The tools range from 4 cm. to 8 cm. 
Such indications of wear as are to be found suggest that they were hafted 
as adzes in some sort of knee-haft where the flatness of the lower surface would 
help to hold the blade firm in the haft. Examples are given in pl. v, nos. 1-8, 
and fig. 3, nos. 4, 7. Fig. 3, no. 8, is a freak tool with no analogues in the 
collections. Tools of this variety probably occupy just over one-third of the 
total number in this type. 

(3) In the third variety a few tools are included which appear as extreme 
examples of the third variety of typeI. Their length and parallel sides seemed 
to justify their inclusion in this type. Pl. v, no. 10. 

(4) Likewise a few tools of the fourth variety appear as elongated examples 


1 Е. В. Allchin, BSOAS, xix, 2, 1957, fig. 4, nos. 37, 40-41; and B. Subbarao, Stone Age 
cultures of Bellary, 1948, pl. xxu, 1-12. 
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Fra. 3. Bodding collections: по , 5, Bile ee first variety, Indian chisels; nos. 4, 7, 8, 
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of type II, variety 4. In these tools there is a characteristic humped back on 
the upper face and flat lower face (pl. v, no. 11). 

The remaining specimens of this type fall midway between varieties ] and 2 ; 
as with the remainder of type II they become increasingly irregular and casual 
in form and production. 


Type IIIA. Rectangular celt-hammers 


Nineteen tools of the second variety of type III have been blunted so as to 
make them into hammers or rubbers in exactly the same way as axes of types I 
and II have been blunted for the same purpose. Fig. 4, no. 6, and pl. v, no. 4, 
are characteristic examples. 


Type IV. Shouldered celts 


Out of the entire collection only 12 tools belong to this class: of these 
two are at best doubtful. But our purpose is to describe the contents of the 
Bodding collections, and so we shall describe them and enter our doubts. It 
is not certain whether these tools are actually indigenous in the district or 
‘rather imports. It is clear that Bodding obtained them in the Santal Parganas 
district, but whether they came from similar contexts to the rest of the collec- 
tions we cannot say. Finally, without more exact study of the raw material 
and its sources it is impossible to determine their places of origin. Thére are 
two distinct varieties. 

(1) The first variety is of specimens with rounded shoulders, sometimes also 
called tanged celts. These closely resemble those obtained by Professor Hutton 
in the Naga hills. Indeed, one of the three specimens in the Bodding collection 
bears the inscription in Hutton's own hand ‘J.H.H. Lazami, Sept. 1928’. 
This then is an actual specimen from the Naga hills and has no place among 

. the Santal collections. A similar doubt is raised by the other two specimens, 
although they are uninscribed, for Professor Hutton, in answer to my query, 
informs me that he sent Bodding ‘ three or four (as far as І can remember)’. 
Of these two specimens one is complete and the other broken. The only com- 
plete specimen is illustrated in fig. 4, no. 3. It has a bifacially ground, slightly 
eccentric, medial edge. The ‘tang’ has been made by pecking, but in all 
probability it utilized a naturally tanged piece of stone. The other broken 
Specimen is without the cutting end. It is made of a dark cherty stone and is 
very roughly made. Thus whether these specimens be from the Santal Parganas 
or no, their rarity and lack of regular form makes them of little significance in 
estimating the neolithic cultures of the region. 

(2) There are 10 tools in the second variety which are of the true shouldered 
celts with square-cut shoulders. -All are made of suitably fine-grained or siliceous 
rock, They were first flaked into shape and prepared for grinding. The block 
was then ground flat on its faces, making it perfectly rectangular ; the sides 
and butt were also ground. Pl. vi, no. 3, appears to be a specimen which was 
abandoned at this stage, although it could also be a simple rectangular celt 
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Fra. 4. Bodding collections: nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, type IV, second variety, square-shouldered 
celts; no. 3, type IV, first variety, round-shouldered celt; no. 6, type VI, hammerstone 


of the second variety of type III. The edge is sometimes unifacially ground 
to give an adze blade (as in pl. v1, no. 6), or sometimes bifacially ground. The 
shoulders were then cut out by some kind of sawing, probably with a wire 
saw and suitable abrasive. The cutting marks of the saw are clearly visible 
on several of the specimens. The tools vary considerably in size, from 16-5 cm. 
(pl. vi, no. 2) down to 4-2 cm. (pl. vI, no. 4). Some of them are very heavily 
worn and have been apparently many times reground (pl. v1, no. 1, and fig. 4, 
VOL. XXV. PART 2. 24 
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no. 5), while others have been but lightly used. In some the form of the 
shoulders is firm and deep, while in others they are no more than shallow cuts 
along the sides of the tool (pl. vr, nos. 4, 5; fig. 4, no. 4). About half are 
unifacially ground and half bifacially, but there can be little doubt that what- 
ever the kind of edge-grinding they were hafted adze-wise in a typically 
South East Asian manner. 


Type V. Rubbing stones 


Only 82 specimens were classified in this class. In size they range from 
3 cm. to 21 cm., and many of the smaller specimens are little more than 
utilized water-worn pebbles of suitable shape. Others again are the re-used ' 
fragments of larger tools. Many retain a high gloss which suggests their use as 
polishers or perhaps slickstones. There is an almost complete absence of the 
regularly recurring varieties of rubbers and grinders of the Deccan neolithic 
series. Two or three specimens were cylinders of about 20 cm. in length and 
8 cm. in diameter. They so much resemble the modern stones used upon flat 
grindstones for the manufacture of masdlds, ete., that it is difficult to believe 
that they are not of early historic or later date. 


Type VI. Hammers 


Only 17 tools from the collections could be identified from the use-marks 
they bore as hammers. They were a varied lot: the most common being 
again suitably shaped river-worn pebbles, battered at one or both ends. Most 
were probably used in the hand and would scarcely be suitable for hafting. 
There is an absence of the several types of hand-hammer which distinguish 
the neolithic factory sites of the Deccan, but one or two specimens do recall 
the southern types. Pl. т, nos. 7, 8, are near-cylindrical pebbles with ham- 
mering marks at their ends. Such tools are often found on Late Stone Age 
factory sites. Pl. т, no. 3, and fig. 4, no. 6, show a regularly formed tool with 
a slight depression in the centre of one face. Such depressions are not uncommon 
upon the central Indian hammerstones and probably served a function in holding 
the stone firm in its haft. The smaller end of the specimen is the more highly 
battered. Pl. т, no. 4, is another example of similar form. There is as usual 
no means of telling where these tools were found, whether in association with 
other neolithic tools, or as is quite possible at some metallurgical site, for 
example an ironsmith's shop. But they give the impression of being very varied 
in age and utilization. 


Late Stone Age assemblage 


38 pieces belonged to a typical blade industry of the Late Stone Age, 
rather than to a Neolithic blade industry of the sort known from sites in the 
Deccan. They ar? all made of greyish and reddish siliceous stones. There is 
a notable number of retouched specimens and an absence of used unretouched 
blades of the sort which frequently occur in Neolithic sites, usually being 
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60-70%, of such assemblages. The tools and waste fragments may be classified 
thus : 


Blade cores . . . 6 
Fragment of core . "t 
Blade flakes . А . 16 
Lunates . * ; . 6 
Waste fragments . . 10 

Total 3 : . 88 


Unclassified 

There remained 334 pieces of stone which could not be classified. These 
included odd waste fragments and by-products from the manufacture of 
neolithie tools, and fragments of shattered tools which were not sufficiently 
large to permit their being classified. 


Summary 
Summarizing the classification we have made we find the following types : 
Type I  Indianaxes . Я . ; . 720 
IA Indian axe-hammers . А . 283 
П Small celts . . . . . 909 
HA Small celt-hammers 3 А : 70 
III Chusels and rectangular celts . . 186 
HIA Rectangular celt-hammers А Е 19 
ІУ Shouldered celts . . : . 12 
V Rubbers and grinders . А 82 
VI Hammers . 8 ; : 17 
Late Stone Age assemblage А . . : 38 
Unclassifiable 5 3 я ; " . 834 
Total 3 : 5 8 . 2,620 
Discussion 


We are now in a position to compare our classification with Dr. Dani's.! 
Our type I coincides generally with his ‘rounded butt axe’ and type IA with 
his axe-hammer, but the correspondence is not exact, for elsewhere in the same 
class he includes axes of a distinctly eastern facies. We feel that for type I, 
the Indian axe, the established term of pointed butt axe is to be preferred so 
that the term ‘ rounded butt’ is available to describe another, quite separate 
variety, which incidentally is not really represented in these collections. 
Type II, the all-important small celts in their several varieties, he does not 
recognize as an entity in Bihar, nor for that matter does he mention the type ПА. 
celt-hammers. Instead he treats those tools which have side grinding, whether 
of types I or II, as ‘faceted tools’, although a high proportion of the tools 
included in our type II show no such grinding and are thus homeless. Type III 
he treats as two types ; our first variety he agrees in identifying with the South 
Indian chisels, and our second variety, the rectangular straight-sided celts, 
he treats as a variety of faceted tool. He also includes shouldered tools and 


! Dani, op. cit., 1960, 91-100. 
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hammerstones and pounders, There remain a few ‘curiosities which do not 
occur in the Bodding collections. Among these we may notice the perforated 
stone rings, another type with eastern affinities, and an odd splayed axe for 
which we have no exact parallels. We shall return below to a discussion of 
the main division of the tools into industrial groups or traditions and their 
historical connotations. 

It will also not be unprofitable to make a systematic comparison of our 
types with those of the Deccan. Type I shows a general concurrence with the 
Bellary axes ; the main differences of emphasis are on raw material and hence 
perhaps on applicable manufacturing techniques. Among the Santal axes 
there are less which have been only flaked and edge-ground, while in the Bellary 
collections the percentage of pecked tools is much lower. The most important 
difference is that among the Santal tools about 10% show some secondary 
or side-grinding, while this is totally absent in the Bellary axes. The first 
variety of the Santal axes and the second are both present also in Bellary, 
so too is the type ТА, the axe-hammer. The other varieties can best be considered 
in discussion of their related type, the small celts. 

It is in the second type, the small celts, that something quite new is en- 
countered. In the Bellary axes the size-range of over 100 specimens was 
between 7 cm. and 23 em., as against 4:5 cm. and 24 cm. for the Santal type I. 
Even in the second and third varieties of the Bellary axe, which included most 
of the ‘small’ pieces, none was less than 7 cm. This justified us in thinking 
that the great majority of the Bellary tools were hafted as axes. A similar 
argument may be applied to the Santal type I. But in Santal type П the size- 
range is between 2 cm. and 6-5 cm. That is, almost entirely below the range 
of the Indian axes. Morphologically the Bellary axes of the second and third 
varieties with their thin bodies and tendency to flatness, or at least flattening 
of the lower face, suggesting some sort of adze hafting, are the nearest tools to 
this type, but the parallels are not at all close. Similarly the common side- 
grinding is not found in the Bellary industry. We are thus faced with a new 
and common tool type, so light and small that it must almost certainly have 
been hafted in a suitable sleeve, and one that does. not occur in the Bellary 
industry. We shall return to its discussion below. 

The interest of the comparison is again clear with the two very different 
varieties of type III. The first is technically and morphologically identical 
with the picks and chisels of Bellary. The second variety with its rectangular 
form and other features foreign to Bellary is quite different. The single example 
of a regularly rectangular tool from Bellary has long ago been recognized 
as a freak. The same comments apply to the rectangular celt-hammers of 
type ПТА. А not dissimilar picture emerges with regard to the varieties of 
type IV. Some doubt surrounds the shouldered tools of the first variety, 
for of the three pieces in the collections at least one turns out to have come from 
the Naga hills, and the other two may also have done so. But whether 

1 F. R. Allchin, BSOAS. xix, 2, 1957, fig. 4, no. 38. i 
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originating in the Santal Parganas or farther east, they are totally foreign 
to the Bellary industry, and indeed the whole of the southern Peninsula. The 
only specimen at all approaching this variety which I have seen was among 
other neolithic tools in the collections of the Mysore Archaeological Depart- 
ment in 1958; its probable provenance was Brahmagiri or Chandravalli. It 
was a short and broad basalt axe which had been reworked evidently long after 
its manufacture, for the main body was patinated while the reworking was 
fresh, so as to make two rounded shoulders, bearing deep flake scars and leaving : 
a thick short tang. The tool was, even so, quite unlike the Santal specimens 
which do show a marked resemblance to, even identity with, the Naga types. 

The second ‘variety of type IV, the rectangular shouldered celts, is by 
now well known. As has often been shown it has a wide distribution in East 
and South East Asia and must be associated with those areas. The type is 
quite absent in South India, Cammiade recording the one and only example 
so far known, from the lower Godavari." It occurs only very rarely as single 
finds in the hills of Orissa, Bihar, and Bengal, and odd specimens, probably 
taken anciently as curios have been found at Kauéümbi and even Chitor. 
The discovery of specimens in such late contexts is reinforced by the collection 
of no less than three at Sigupalgarh.? It is perhaps significant that the odd 
Indian specimens which I have examined are frequently made of dark greenish 
or reddish cherty stone highly reminiscent of the Santal specimens, while 
nearly all bear the marks of the wire saw around their shoulders. Even in our 
own collections there are only 10 specimens, that is less than 0-5%, of the total 
axe group, and we are inclined to regard them as imports. It must, at least, be 
questioned whether the technique of sawing with a wire or metal saw and 
abrasive, which is quite foreign to the Indian neolithic industries wherever they 
have been studied, does not indicate a specialized manufacture and tradition, 
and thus the probable transportation of the tools from some centre, probably 
exotic, to India. To claim, as Dr. Dani does, that their distribution is ‘ almost 
co-extensive with the Neolithic finds in Peninsular India ' is indeed gross over- 
statement, for from the Peninsula there are now hundreds of find spots of 
thousands of other neolithic artifacts, as against a mere handful of shouldered 
celts from yet fewer places. Such a claim makes a mockery of the whole method 
of distribution, either in its archaeological or even botanical usage. 

The rubbing and grinding stones of type V and the hammerstones of type V1 
do not stand in any very special relationship to those of the South Indian 
neolithic. The frequently occurring ovoid and spheroid rubbers, the concave 
querns, eto., and the several types of hand-hammers are all absent in the Santal 
collections. This suggests an important difference in the cultural traditions 
which cannot at present be properly interpreted. Again without a fuller 


1 M. C. Burkitt and L. A. Cammiade, ‘ Fresh light on the stone ages in southeast India’, 
Antiquity 1v, 15, 1930, 327-39. 

2 These were discovered by Dr. R. D. Ghosh of the Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta, and were 
noted during my visit to the Museum in 1951, being hitherto unpublished. 
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examination of the products of actual sites it 1s impossible to tell what cate- 
gories of objects were not in fact collected by Bodding's workers. Thus, this 
culturally important topic must for the moment be left uncertain. 

We defer a fuller discussion of the relationship of the Santal industry and 
those of both central India and Assam, until it is possible to obtain better 
studies of actual collections from these areas, and better evidence for their 
chronological and sequential positions. For the same reason we shall defer till 
a later paper any discussion of the much debated question of the origin of the 
Indian neolithic axe tradition. To conclude this study, however, we shall 
attempt to make some more general observations upon the main types of tool 
and industrial traditions represented, and upon their cultural connotations. 

The Late Stone Age assemblage is too small and haphazard to permit us to 
say much regarding it. It has a general affinity to other such assemblages of 
central India, but more exact relationship cannot be established. However, 
we may note that the industry upon present showing has its affinities with the 
Indian peninsula and not with farther east. Turning to the much more numerous 
neolithic assemblage we can recognize three fairly distinct industrial traditions 
and these deserve some careful consideration. 

(1) The first tradition is particularly represented by our type I with its 
first and second varieties, by ІА, by the third variety of type II, and the first 
variety of type IIL, as well as generally by type VI. It consists of an Indian 
neolithic tradition in almost all respects closely linked with that of the whole 
peninsula. At present it has no obvious extensions into West Pakistan or 
beyond. On the strength of Dr. Dani's survey of eastern neolithic industries, 
and of our own observation of much material from East and South East Asia, 
we have not yet found any parallel industrial tradition there. Thus for the 
moment we treat this as an indigenous industrial tradition of which the Santal 
Parganas is an eastern outpost. Out of a total of c. 2,150 tools of the axe group 
and their derivatives, some 800 belong to this first tradition. 

(2) A second industrial tradition is represented by our type II, by the 
third and fourth varieties of type I, and by type ILA. This group is particularly 
interesting. Many tools show evidence of secondary, side-grinding (a technique 
which is quite foreign to the first tradition), while the diminutive size of many 
of the tools suggests that they were hafted probably adze-wise in sleeves. At 
present there is no suggestion that such sleeve hafting was ever current in 
the first tradition. Among published materials those of Walsh from Darjeeling 
are almost entirely of this tradition," while many comparable tools also occur 
in Yunnan.? We are inclined to regard the tools of this grouping, together with 
the longer ‘ curvilinear ' tool types which are common in Yunnan but scarcely 
found in the Santal Parganas,? as the representatives of a neolithic tradition 


1 Walsh, JASB, xxo, Pt. иг, 1904, 20-4. 

2 J. Anderson, Report on the expedition to western Yunnan, via Bhamo, Calcutta, 1871, App. C, 
410-15. 

3 No. 5 of Anderson's note ; and Dr. Dani’s pl. 18, no. 14. f 
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that is essentially eastern, not occurring at all in India to the west of the 
regions named. 

From c. 2,150 tools of the axe class in our collections, about 990 belong 
directly to the second industrial grouping, while a further 150 tools appear to 
be derivatives exhibiting a mixture of traits of the first and second groupings. 

(3) The third industrial tradition is represented by types III (second 
variety), ША, and IV. These types are also quite foreign to the Indian tradi- 
tion, but they are so rare in our collections that we may be tempted to regard 
them as imparts. The essential characteristic of the whole series, of which there 
are only about 85 out of the entire collection, is their tendency to rigid 
rectangularity and their exhibiting, in some cases at least, the marks of wire 
saws. The tool types, rectangular celts, square-shouldered celts, etc., have all 
& very wide distribution in East and South East Asia, and there can be no 
doubt of their reaching India from that quarter. Dr. Dani has argued, and 
I think convincingly although there is an obvious need for more thorough 
discussion of the point, that such tool types imply a copying of metal forms. He 
therefore sees their spread as linked with that of the Chinese bronze age. 
If this be so we feel that it is all the more necessary to distinguish between 
the second and third traditions, so that we need not commit the error of 
identifying two rather different elements. 

Great inverest clearly attaches to the question of how far these three 
traditions represent chronologically as well as geographically distinct entities. 
The absence of any excavated tools and even of an accurate record of the sites 
from which different collections derived largely vitiates any attempt to make 
such distinctions for the Bodding collections. Even the apparent gradation 
of patination and staining upon siliceous tools (mentioned above, p. 310) 
is of little avail. For in the patinated, and therefore possibly older, group 
tools occur of types I, IT, III both first and second varieties, and even type IV. 
Indeed, in types I, ITI, and IV a fairly even proportion appears to belong to the 
patinated group (about 10% in each), and only in type II is the proportion 
lower (about 395). Thus it would appear as though tools of all types (except 
the axe-hammer sub-types IA, ТТА, IIIA, IVA) fall in both patinated and un- 
patinated groups and that this criterion cannot be used to argue the greater 
antiquity of any one. Dr. Dani has proposed in a somewhat wider field of 
Bihar and Bengal that there are discernible two main typological groupings 
and that certain collections (including those which he accepts as older) contain 
only the first. These two groupings relate in an imprecise way to our first 
or ‘Indian’, and second and third or ‘ eastern’ traditions. Dr. Dani's thesis 
is that the collections from certain sites, notably those first discovered by 
Anderson in the Sanjai valley," and later revisited by Dharani Sen, contain 
tools of only the first, Indian, group while other collections, including the 


1 C. №. Anderson, ‘ Note on prehistoric stone implements found in ће Singhbhum district ’, 
J.BORS, xu, 3, 1917, 349-62. 
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Bodding collections, contain mixed tools of both traditions. This is a very 
attractive argument, if it can be sustained, because Anderson claimed and 
Dani accepts, that the Sanjai tools were exposed from under deposits of some 
18 ft. of silt. But on the evidence available this is rather hard to sustain, 
for Anderson himself is not at all definite in his statement, nor does he 
Specifically say that any of the celts actually came from undisturbed deposits. 
Sen too indicates that the geological dating is hard to establish, as what- 
ever superficial deposits there were have been more or less obliterated.2 We 
are thus not inclined to accept the geological part of Dr. Dani's thesis until the 
matter has been re-examined on the site with this specific problem in mind and 
representative celts have been discovered in deposits which clearly antedate the 
alluvial deposits. But even if we reject Anderson's claims, the nature of the tools 
collected can still be discussed. Here the evidence is perplexing and even some- 
what conflicting. For among the tools which Sen collected all or almost all 
are definitely to be associated with our type І, or at least with our type III, 
first variety, and thus appear to conform with our first industrial grouping ; 
but the earlier collection from the site is less definite. Our own view of 
Anderson’s drawings is that while a majority belong to our type I, 9 specimens 
being thus identifiable, ог to the first variety of type ПІ, 1 specimen; at 
least 1 specimen is of our type II and 4 are of the second variety of our type III. 
As far as can be seen side-grinding is also in evidence. A different doubt 
surrounds the blade industry collected by G. S. Ray at Bongara in Manbhum 
district.? Here a collection of about 90 artifacts was made, including 24 cores, 
37 blades, 16 flakes, 1 lunate, 12 retouched points, and 1 retouched blade. 
This assemblage may perhaps be reminiscent of the blade industries of Indian 
neolithic and chaleolithic sites, but it was not actually found in any close 
association with a stone axe industry and thus hardly supports Dr. Dani's 
argument. But when allis said the fact remains that in Sen's collection there 
is а great preponderance of Indian axe types, and even in Anderson’s collection 
the proportion is considerably greater than in the Bodding collections. Thus 
while admitting the attractive possibility that Dr. Dani is correct in his hypo- 
thesis we repeat that the matter is amenable to simple solution if careful 
surface collections at single sites are made and analysed. 

Another sort of evidence is to be had from the increasing numbers of stone 
axes found in excavations or surface contexts associated with the early historic 
period. We have already mentioned the shouldered celts from Kausambi 
and Sisupülgarh. A single axe, apparently of Indian type was found in the 
excavations at Bangarh, in Dinajpur district, little over 100 miles north-east 
of the Santal Parganas. This came from а ‘ Sunga’ or just pre-Sunga level. 
The axes from Bhità are well known. A single axe was found as a surface find 


1 Dani, op. cit., 1960, 88-9. 

2 D. Sen, ‘ A celt-site in Singbhum ', Man in India, xxx, 1, 1950, 1-12. 

з G. S. Ray, ‘ Microlithic industry of Bongara, Manbhum ’, Man in India, xxxiv, 1, 1954, 
16-19. 

5 K. G. Goswami, Excavations at Bangarh, 1948, 32. 
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by myself in 1957 at the old site at Prahladpur, on the south bank of the 
Ganges, east of Benares and 7 miles east of Dhanapur. The settlement is of 
early date, the uppermost levels producing NBP ware. It is not easy to assign 
the axe, or rather axe-hammer, a type in terms of the Santal axes, as it lies 
between IA and JIA. More exciting are the axes excavated from Tamluk 
in the Midnapur district (dated to second-third centuries А.р.) but as yet 
unpublished," and those from the excavations at Sonepur in Gaya district. 
At this site stone axes were recovered from periods III, IV, and V. The examples 
published belong to our type I, the second variety of II, and second variety cf 
111. At least one specimen is also closely related to the Prahladpur axe. The 
site is only about 100 miles west of the Santal Parganas. The upshot of this 
discussion is that along the south bank of the Ganges at sites which cannot 
well be earlier or later than 750-100 8.0. odd stone axes occur in the excava- 
tions. The probable interpretation is that these were the tools of the primitive 
tribes who inhabited the neighbouring forests and hills. In the one instance ia 
which the tools are at all numerous (Sonepur) there are axes of all three of our 
industrial traditions present. Thus whatever the earlier history may be, the 
later is becoming clear in this region. And it would seem that all three industrial 
traditions were concurrently in existence at that time, although they had 
probably already retreated into the hills and forests before the rapidly 
expanding agricultural settlement of the Ganges valley itself. 

This paper was made possible by a grant from the Travelling Expenscs 
Fund of the University of Cambridge. I wish to acknowledge the kindly 
help and assistance of many members of the University Ethnographic Museum, 
Oslo, and of my wife. 

APPENDIX 

Registration numbers of illustrated specimens : 

Plate 1: no. 1, 11608; no. 2, 10306 ; no. 3, 33400 ; no. 4, 11569; no. 5, 
11603; no. 6, 10312 ; no. 7, 11585; no. 8, 10811. 

Plate m: no. 1, 19110; no. 2, 35186; no. 3, 35092 ; no. 4, 11646; no. 5, 
11573; no. 6, 11613; no. 7, 11600; no. 8, 19094. 

Plate mz: no. 1, 35415; no. 2, 11206 ; no. 3, 10316; no. 4, 11205 ; no. 5, 
11255; по. 6, 11281; no. 7, 11567; no. 8, 190498 no. 9, 11300; no. 10, 
11304. 

Plate rv: no. 1, 10320 ; no. 2, 34526; no. 3, 34515; no. 4, 34985; no. 5, 
11318; no. 6, 11556 ; no. 7, 10342; no. 8, 11236 ; no. 9, 11531; no. 10, 
11413; no. 11, 11181; no. 12, 10354 ; no. 18, 11346 ; no. 14, 11217; по. 15, 
11312; no. 16, 34739; no. 17, 11284; no. 18, 34751. 

Plate v: no. 1, 11586; no. 2, 11400; no. 3, 11203; no. 4, 11423; no. 5, 
11394; no. 6, 111518 no. 7, 11262; no. 8, 11248; no. 9, 11547; no. 10, 
11279; no. 11, 11560; no. 12, 35446; no. 13, 35372; no. 14, 10319 ; no. 15, 
35445. 


1 Indian Archaeology, 1954-55, a review, 19-20. 
2 Indian Archaeology, 1956-57, a review, 19-20 and pl. xxvb. 
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Plate vi: no. 1, 18713; no. 2, 18715; no. 3, 18714 ; no. 4, 35778; no. 5, 
19024; no. 6, 17324 ; no. 7, 18712. 

Fig. 1: no. 1, 11603; no. 2, 11281; no. 3, 11613; no. 4, 34523 ; no. 5, 
11573; no. 6, 11304; no. 7, 35186; no. 8, 11205; no. 9, 11600; no. 10, 
10312; no. 11, 35415. 

Fig. 2: no. 1, 35092; no. 2, 34751; no. 3, 11217 ; no. 4, 10342; no. 5, 
10320; no. 6, 10354; no. 7, 11284; no. 8, 34511; no. 9, 11413; no. 10, 
11556; no. 11, 11346; no. 12, 34739. 

Fig. 3: по. 1, 35446 ; no. 2, 10319; no. 3, not noted ; no. 4, 11151; no. 5, 
11547 ; no. 6, 11894; no. 7, 11586; no. 8, 35308. 

Fig. 4: no. 1, 18715; no. 2, 11324 ; no. 3, 23727; no. 4, 35778; no. 5, 
18718; no. 6, 35400; no. 7, 18712. 
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WAS THE ANCIENT SOUTH ARABIAN MDQNT THE ISLAMIC 
MIHRAB 1 

Abi Mansür al-Tha‘alibi devotes twenty pages of Yatimat al-dahr? to 
selections from al-qasida al-sdsaniyya of Abū Оша al-Khazraji, the fourth 
century л.н. poet, who prided himself on being а member of the ‘ world brother- 
hood’ of beggars and impostors known by the ‘royal’ name of 201111 5 
This group of people used a special jargon, munakah, a considerable part of 
which is preserved in this poem of Abū Dulaf’s. The jargon is often of a kind 
that cannot be understood by referring to Arabic lexica, and it is only with the 
help of Tha'alibi's commentary on the selected parts, or through the context, 
that the meaning of those jargon words can be ascertained. The subject matter 
of the poem is of a degenerate social level, and the obscene language used to 
describe the disgusting tricks and rascalities of these rogues comes naturally 
in the context. ' 

It is unfortunately in such a context that we come across the word midhgàn, 
to which al-Tha'alibi adds the gloss: al-midhqan wa-hwa al-mihrab.* This 
usage of midhgdn is not attested in any of the Arabic lexicographical sources, 
and one would be naturally inclined to attribute 1t to the peculiar jargon of the 
poem. But this usage of midhqün strongly recalls mdqnt and mdqn in Epigraphic 
South Arabian (ESA). 

The act described in Abii Dulaf's verses was that a scoundrelly beggar 
would pretend to be pious and devoted to learning and prayer and yet juin 
kabbana fl-sirri fa-bil-midhqüni yastadhri. Tha‘alibi explains this as idhā 
khalé al-masjidu wa-akhadhahu al-batnu yakhra tahta al-sàriyati ’aw khalfa 
al-manarati wa-yamsahu istahu bi’l-midhgani wa-hwa al-mihrab.® This explana- 
tion seems to be al-Tha‘alibi’s hypothetical reconstruction of a possible trick 
of this kind. In the line quoted above only kabbana is a jargon word, explained 
as khariya. The exact meaning of the line, therefore, is that when such a rogue 
did that act in secret he would seek shelter, or privacy, yastadhri,® in the 

1 Abbreviations : 

A. Jamme, AS-AMNR: ‘Les antiquités sud-arabes du Museo Nazionale Romano’, 
Monumenti Antichi (Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei), хіп, 1955. 

Rhodokanakis, St.: Studien zur Lexicographie und Grammatik des Altsidarabischen, 
I, Wien, 1915, п, Wien, 1917. 

з ‘Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad, Abii Mansür, al-Tha‘alibi, Yatimat al-dahr fi makāsin ам 
al-‘asr, Cairo, 1947, ш, 354—73. 

з Bani sisana wa hàm al-hima fi salif al-‘asri, ibid., 355. 

* 1bid., 369 ; and cf. the following paragraph. 

5 ibid. 

8 Yastadhri, perfect istadhrà, simply means to seek shelter, to shelter, from wind, cold, or 
rain behind а wall or a tree or the like; ef. Lisān, s.v. Cf. fa-lamma ghada istadhra lahu simtu 
ramlat-in, rendered by Krenkow: ‘Then when morning came there crept stealthily to him 
(a huntsman) accustomed to the sands’ (The poems of Tufayl . . . and at-Tirimmah, edited and 
translated by F. Krenkow (Gibb Memorial Series, xxv), London, 1927, p. 171 of Arabic text and 


74 of translation). Krenkow's rendering of istadhra as ‘ crept stealthily °’ is loose and rather 
dramatized. The real sense is ‘ hid for him, laid in ambush for him °. 
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madhgan = mihrab. The qualification f’l-swr ‘in secret, in privacy’ implies 
that normally they would not care about privacy at all when doing the act. 
The villany, therefore, is more heinous when the ‘ apparent’ desire for privacy 
leads to the desecration of al-mihrab. 

But before discussing the relation of ESA mdgnt and mdqn to midhgan here 
it is necessary to try and ascertain the sense in which mihrab was used to explain 
midhgin. The fact that al-midhgan offered privacy fits with the application of 
mihrab to the covered part of the mosque. In а recent article К. B. Serjeant 
maintained that mihrab in early Islamic usage could not have at first meant the 
prayer niche at all. He maintained that it simply meant a row of pillars at first 
and then a covered part of the mosque." He has also shown that this latter 
sense of mihrab is still to be found in South Arabia.? 

In ESA mdqnt and its plural mdqn occur in a number of inscriptions. 
Rhodokanakis has most imaginatively approached the meaning of this term 
through a passage in Hamdani, ТЕЙ], уш.* And by comparing mdqn with 
Islamic masjid he rendered the former as ‘ Betplatz’.5 

Most of the texts in which mdgnt or mdqn occurs are not full ones, but 
of the fuller ones the text of RES, 4198 bis is most significant in helping to 
explain what mdqnt architecturally could have been. The text reads : 


2. /bnw/'qrbtm/br 
3. "w/whágrn/mknt/wmd 
4. qnin/Vlh/hs'm/ 


‘Sippe ‘KRBTm haben gebaut und vollendet die Cella und den Gebetsplatz 
für den Gott von (oder: derer von) HS’m’. The mention of mknt ‘ cella’, 
next to mdqntn here is instructive. It is safe to presume that the construction 
referred to here was in one place, most probably a temple. The cella is presum- 
ably here the innermost part of the covered structure of the temple and would 
thus correspond etymologically and architecturally to kanan or al-makān 


1 R. B. Serjeant, ‘ Mihrab', BSOAS, xxit, 8, 1959, 439-53 ; ركه‎ particularly, 439 and 448 
and n. 1 therein. 

? ibid., 444-6. 

з Mdqnt has been rendered sometimes singular; ef. mdgntn ‘ Gebotsplatz ’, in RES, 4198 bis, 
3-4; and sometimes plural; cf. mdqnt (ın CIH, 648, 3) rendered by Rhodokanakis, St., 11, 34, 
* Betplatze'. In n. 2 on the same page Rhodokanakis considers mdgn to be the singular. But 
in CIH, 660, 4, the only text in which we have an authentic and unrestored reading, mdqn is 
clearly plural; of. the text thereof on p. 333. Mdgnt, pl. mdgn would be like Arabic madrasah, 
pl. madaris. The occurrence of midhgàn in Arabic need not necessarily strengthen the argument 
for considering ESA mdgn singular. The term йн, СІН, 619, 4; RES, 4050, 2, and 4714 need 
not have a sense basically different from тлі, as Rhodokanakis. St., 1, 69, suggested. In CIH, 
619, dgn is associated with a burtal place, and also most probably in RES, 4050. In Fakhry, 72 
mdqnt is associated tn the same manner with a burial place. Perhaps dgn was smaller and less 
spacious than a mdqnt. One can compare here Arabie maktab, school, and Euttab, a small and 
elementary school, often in villages, in one room and run by one teacher. 

4 Rhodokanalas, St., тї, 34, n. 2 ; «dem, ‘ Zur Interpretation altsudarabischer Inschriften, 1’, 
WZKM, xvn, 1936, 49. 

5 Sh, п, 34, n. 2. 
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al-kanin of the Hadrami mosque." The ‘ position’ of mdqntn here next to 
mknt recalls the position of al-mihrab, the portico, next to al-makan al-kanin 
of the Hadrami mosque, ‘ open on its other side to a court ’.? 


Further information as to the possible shape of mdqnt might be obtained 
from CIH, 660, which reads : А 


3. wsllw/mwtbhmw/jyln/wqdmhw/'smym/wmhdrtn/lmknt/mwtbn/mwglm/wér* 


4. w/kl/mdqn/'bythmw/jylm/wsn'n/whgrhmw/d'tm/ . . . 
A full discussion of the different interpretations of line 3 is given in A. Jamme, 
AS-AMNR, 13. The wording wér^w/kl/mdqn/'bythmw/ . . . is instructive. rw 
here has been interpreted as implying the raising of mdqn in the shape of a raised 
platform ; cf. A. Jamme, op. cit., 14. But this sense of ‘ platform’ is based 
on à wrong interpretation and on a wrong comparison of Arabic shara‘a (verb) 
and shara‘a (noun). The former does have the meaning ' élever en haut’, as 
A. Jamme, op. cit., renders it ; but this meaning is only secondary to the basic 
meaning this verb has in connexion with structure and which one finds in 
such expressions as shara‘a al-manzilu ‘the house was built, or, opened, on 
to a through (public) road’; and ashra‘a bab-an ila al-tarig ‘he built, or, 
opened, а door on to the road’. Cf. also dàr-un shari‘at-un and manzil-un 
shari‘-un ‘a house that opens, that has free access, to a public road’. (It 
is from this sense of shara‘a that shari‘ ‘a through public road, a street, a 
thoroughfare ’, has developed.) A. Jamme, op. cit., incorrectly renders shara‘a 
(noun) f toit, terrasse’. The Arabic sagifa, by which shara'a is explained in 
Arabic lexica, means, like its synonym suffa, ° a portico or covered colonnade 
open in front’; and one can compare here the use of suffa for the roofed part 
of the Prophet’s mosque at Madina which opened on to the court thereof; 
cf. Lane, Lexicon, arts. روه‎ and sf. Actually we read in Taj, art. knn, in the 
definition of kunna, aw hiya saqifat-un tushra‘u fawga babi al-dàr, where tushra‘u 
can be simply rendered ‘ built open’, i.e. in the form of a porch or a portico. 
So, the use of šr‘w to govern kl/mdqn/ . . . in СІН, 660, 4, suggests that mdqn 
were something similar to a sagifa or shara‘a (noun). In the architecture of the 


1 of. В. B. Serjeant, op. cit., 445. A verb ’akinna (imperative of 'akanna, ту) was used by 
‘Umar b. al-Khattüb to indicate his command to have а watertight roof or ceiling built for the 
mosque in Madina: kana sagfu al-masjidi min jaridi al-nakhli wa-'amara ‘Umaru bi-bind’t 
al-masjid? wa-gàla : ’akinna al-nisa min al-matar ; Bukhari, Sahih, Leiden, 1862, 1, 123. Cf. also 
the following footnote. 

2 R. B. Serjeant, op. cit., 444-6. The Hadrami mosque seems to have preserved the basic 
plan of a pre-Islamic South Arabian temple, with al-makan al-kanin representing ESA mknt 
and mihrab or maharib representing ESA mdqnt. Mosques outside Hadramawt did not, to my 
knowledge, have a front part within the covered part of the mosque on the gible side, similar 
to the Hadrami kanin, divided by & wall from the rest of the covered part opening on to the 
courtyard. This might have been one reason why in Arabic kunna, derived from knn, like Hadrami 
kanîn and ESA mint, does not appear in the architecture of mosques and has become archi- 
tecturely the equivalent of sagifa, zulla, or suffa, allof which denote a portico, or even the equiva- 
lent of raff * ledge ' ; cf. Taj. art. knn. These ' new ' meanings of kunna show relation to mihrab, 
and kunna might have acquired them by ‘ attraction °. 
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Hadrami mosque we found that what is elsewhere called вафа or suffa is called. 
there mihrab or maharib. So, again we find the conclusions point to the possible 
identification of ESA mdqnt with Hadrami mihrab. 

Actually the meaning ' Saulenhalle’ was assigned to mdqnt by Е. Glaser, 
and on the basis of this meaning the editors of CIH adopted ‘ peristylum’ ; 
cf. note to CIH, 224, 2. Although no one can dispute the correctness of 
Rhodokanakis's interpretation as ' Betplatz', the interpretations adopted 
prior to his were not architecturally much off the mark. 

In CIH, 648, 3, and CIH, 660, 4, mdqnt and mdqn respectively are used 
as à part or an appurtenance of a house or houses. In Fakhry, 77, mdqnt 
is used as a part or appurtenance of a méwd ‘assembly hall’; cf. also the 
* juxtaposition ’ of mdqnt and mswd in CIH, 648; RES, 3564, and 3563, В, 3. 
A mdqnt also seems to have been ‘ owned privately ' by a person or a clan ; 
cf. CIH, 224; 648; 660; RES, 3202; 3564; 3563 В (?); Fakhry, 77; 
95 + 94. 

This position of mdgnt is analogous to masjad in Arabic, a usage which, - 
as against the more common masjid, is specified by Ibn al-’A‘rabi (Tay, art. sjd), 
as mihrab al-buyüt wa musalla al-jamá'at, ‘the mihrab of (or, in) houses and 
the place of prayer (belonging to individual) groups (or, clans)’. The meaning 
of this gloss by Ibn al-’A‘rabi becomes clearer by referring, for instance, to 
Bukhari, Sahkth, where under kitab al-salat we have the two headings : babu 
hal yugalu masjidu bani fulan; and babu al-masajidi fi-l-buyūt. From the 
traditions entered under these two headings we learn that different clans or 
groups had ‘ private ° masjads (or, masjids (?)) and that individuals had masjads 
built within the precincts of their private dwellings. In one case Muhammad 
was asked to ‘ consecrate’ а masjad in a private dwelling for the benefit of 
a Muslim who had become too weak to attend prayers in his clan’s place of 
prayer, f? masjadi (or, masjidi ?) qawmiht. (Cf. al-Bukhari, Sahih, Leiden, 
1862, 1, pp. 116-18 and 131.) 

In this case masjad seems to have been the equivalent of mdgnt in pre- 
Islamic South Arabia, and the use by Ibn al-’A‘rabi of mihrab to explain masjad 
is significant. 

In Fakhry, 72, we read: /mdqntn(/)lqbrhmw/ . . . and in CIH, 619, we 
read: /gtbrn/bgbrhmw/(4) hrm/wh/gqbr/bdqnhw. Most probably this mdgnt 
or dqn which appertained to a burial place of communal size was in the shape 
of a portico, to provide shade from the sun and shelter from rain. But it was 
foremost a place for conducting prayers and services for the dead. 


1 [t is in this sense that mihrab ın the story of "Urwa,b. Mas'üd should be taken. (Cf. R. B. 
Serjeant, op. cit., 440, where the tradition is given after the text in Taj; cf. also, A. Guillaume 
(tr.), The life of Muhammad, O.U.P., 1955, 614, for the account of the incident.) The fact that 
his mihrab overlooked the people of al-Tà'if might have been only accidental, in the sense that the 
mihrab was built on a floor higher than the ground level. It is also in this sense that mihrab 
jn Qur'àn тп, 37, 39, and possibly xix, 13, should be taken. 
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It has been seen from this discussion of the usages of mdgnt апа mihrab 
that there was much in common between the two terms, both as places of prayer 
and as forms of architecture. Absolute identity in every aspect cannot be 
claimed, but what was common is enough to justify identifying midhgan 
(= mihrab) with ESA mdqnt. 

MAHMUD ‘ALI GHUL 


A BACTRIAN SEAL-INSCRIPTION 


Professor O. Maenchen kindly draws my attention to a paper by B. Staviskiy 
(Soobsteni/a Gosudarstvennogo Ermitaža, xx, 1961, 54-6) on a hitherto 
unpublished Kushan-type seal with a cursive inscription in Bactrian. It consists 


of a single word : 
erbe of e 


which Staviskiy transcribes as OZBOPOBOO and interprets as Aspurabax, 
“ the seal-owner's пате”. There are two objections to the proposed reading : 
` (1) it suppresses the down-stroke that clings to the second B ; this is the normal 


` form of the letter « in the cursive script ( ) ); (2) it neglects the distinction 


between a and 8 on the one hand and o on the other: the former are joined to a 
following letter, but the latter is not. Thus the first and fourth letters are a, 
but the sixth is o. At the end one should read до, because in the group ao 


the second letter is generally attached from below (O~@ ). 


The whole word, therefore, is AXBAPOBIAO ; the spelling expresses 
*4sBürBió. As has been noticed before, -В:до is the Bactrian representative 
of Old Iranian -pati ‘ master’ (Manichaean Middle Persian and Parthian -byd). 
And asBér is the Middle Persian word for ‘ Horseman, knight’ (OPers. asabdra, 
Pahl. ’swb'l, Persian savar). 45827 is necessarily a loan-word in Bactrian ; 
-Bið may be a loan-word but need not be, and that applies also to the compound 
as a whole. The evident meaning of AZBAPOBIAO, ‘chief of cavalry’, 
suggests that this was the seal-owner’s title rather than his name. 


W. B. HENNING 


1 The combination, as far as I know, was not used in Sassanian Persia (Arm. asparapet 
being generally considered as = sparapet). 
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OLD PERSIAN ARTACA BRAZMANIY 
To S. Н. Tagizadeh 


The Old Persian phrase 07186 brazmaniy does not seem yet satisfactorily 
explained, in spite of numerous attempts, and although much headway has 
been made towards its complete elucidation. 

It appears, thrice repeated, in Xerxes’ so-called daiva-inscription, after the 
words Auramazdam ayadaiy (от yadaišā or yadataiy). The reading of the first 
word offers no difficulty ; that of the second, except for its ending, is borne 
out by the foreign transcriptions : as for the ending, one may hesitate between 
-ių (either loc. sg. or nom.-acc. dual) and -iya (nom. sg., cf. Skr. brahmanydh). 
It is with the construction—especially that of artaca—that the difficulty 
begins. If we take -cd as the conjunction and artă as the instrumental of arta- 
(a word only attested in compounds and in the derivate art@van-), we must 
take in our stride a redundant construction by means of both the instrumental 
and the.conjunction, literally ‘ (I worshipped Auramazda) and with Arta ...’. 
Then, if we adopt (with Kent) the reading brazmaniya, an adjective in the 
nominative, the construction appears further complicated and unnatural : 
*...reverent(ly) '. One would escape these syntactical difficulties by accepting 
Bailey's suggestion (apud Nyberg, Die Religionen des alten Iran, 418) of another 
adjective in the nominative singular: arta-(h)aca > *arta-hacan-. Unfortu- 
nately this is ruled out by the newly-recognized fact that h between two a’s 
does not normally disappear in OP: the only seemingly contrary example, 
байуу, is, as seen by Kuiper (Acta Orient., хи, 1984, 191; Annali Ist. Univ. 
Orient. Napoli, Sezione Linguistica, тї, 1960, 159 seq.) and Benveniste (BSL, 
XLVII, 1951, 27), from 64-, not from 6ah-. 

There remains the reading brazmaniy. If we take this as locative, it yields 
* in a ritual’, which makes poor sense, for it would seem to go without saying 
that а god should be worshipped ' in a ritual’. If, with Pisani (ESO, хіх, 1940, 
85 вед.) we take artü- and brazmaniy as forming a dvandva in the dual, with 
-cã uniting them to Auramazdém, the construction is perfectly clear and 
simple: ‘ Auramazdà and Arta-and-Brazman `°, yet the meaning is but more 
improbable. What indeed is this Brazman that is being worshipped ? The view - 
that it is the OP equivalent of Av. 201115 тато is unsupported. Moreover, why 
should—in all the interpretations discussed so far, except one which we have had 
to discard—the worship of Arta be mentioned, as if Auramazda were not self- 
sufficient ? One might, à la rigueur, expect Mithra or Anahita to be cited along 
with Him, as in the Artaxerxes П inscription. But Arta never appears, as I have 
recalled earlier on, except in compounds and in a derivate. 

The solution may lie in this direction, unexplored as yet. We see that in 
Sanskrit the suffix -afíc- is added not only to prepositions and adverbs, apafic-, 
etc., but to nouns (adjectives and substantives), ghytafic- (only attested in the 
feminine ghrtaci-) ‘ ghee-ish ', rjvdfic- ‘ going straight out’, etc. On the other 
hand, the suffix is well attested in Avestan with prepositions and adverbs, 
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with at least one example which is certainly Indo-Iranian, 700707168, -cié, 
Vedic, satrác- ‘ united’, to вай ‘ together’ (Wackernagel-Debrunner, Ai. Gr. 
п, 2, 154). Our OP artaca might be the instrumental of such a formation, 
derived from a noun. We have in fact in Sanskrit a very similar derivate (very 
similar from the semantic view-point), and this is Ved. devdfic- (attested only in 
the feminine deváci-) ‘ facing the gods’. It is true that the word is a hapax, 
RY 1.127.1, and that Debrunner (p. 155) adds a question mark to his translation 
of it: ' den Göttern zugewandt (?)’. But the passage is clear and Geldner does 
not hesitate to translate Agnim hétaram . . . devácyà krpá * Agni den Ноў... 
mit seiner gottwürts gerichteten Gestalt’. The context, as well as the usual 
directional value of the suffix, make the given translation at least highly 
probable. Similarly, our OP *artdfic- will mean ‘ facing Arta’. Now, we know 
that the Indian priest, when performing a sacrifice to the gods, had to face 
north, or at least to avoid facing south, which was the side of the pitárah, 
whereas the Zoroastrian priest avoids facing north. This difference may be due, 
as I have tried to show elsewhere,! to the Zoroastrian abhorrence for the gods 
of the ancient religion, the daévas. This theory seems now to be borne out by 
our OP word, inasmuch as it connotes an opposition (in the most physical 
sense of the term) to its correlate *daiváfic-. 

It should be clear by now that, when substituting the cult of Auramazda 
for that of the daévas, Xerxes very pointedly remarked that the orientation of 
the worshipper changed diametrically: this about-face being highly charac- 
teristic of the Zoroastrian conversion. That the direction contrary to the 
daévas’ should be designated as ‘ facing Arta’ is very plausible, in view of the 
fact that the same term is part of the great opposition dragvant-/asdvan-. 
But there may have been an additional reason, namely, the notorious connexion 
of riá- with the world of the deceased (remember OP artavan- ‘ blessed’, 
dpratow ypwes), that is to say (in Indian parlance), with the world of the 
pitérah—which was in the south. 

To sum up: the Mazda-worshipper had to face ‘ arta-wards °’, and this was 
expressed by the adverbial instrumental (very common in Avestan: араа, 
etc.). But when did this take place ? For the duration of the rite, of course, 
and this is what is meant by the locative brazmaniy, a locative exactly compar- 
able with the ‘locative of the (accompanying) circumstances’ described by 
Reichelt, Elementarbuch, § 514, and with the ‘abstract locative’ of Vedic 
Sanskrit (Macdonell, A Vedic grammar for students, 323): ghrtakirtdu ‘ at the 
mention of ghee’. It may be remarked that the Indian and Iranian usages 
are closely parallel, in that they often apply to the ritual sphere, in order to 
state that an action should take place simultaneously with another one. In 
conclusion, our OP phrase may be translated as follows: ‘(I worshipped 
Auramazda) facing arta-ward during the rite’. 


J. DUCHESNE-GUILLEMIN 


1 Hommages à G. Dumézil, Bruxelles, 1960, 98. 
VOL. XXV. PART 2. 26 
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Ernst HAMMERSCHMIDT (ed. and tr.) : 
Athiopische liturgische Terte der 
Bodleian Library in Oxford. (Deutsche 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin. Institut fiir Orientforschung, 
Veröffentlichung Nr. 38) 72 pp., 
4 plates. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1960. DM. 38. 


Texts coming under the general head of 
‘liturgy ° or ‘ service books’ form a large and 
indeed a very characteristic part of Ethiopic 
literature. Since ordinary orientalists nowa- 
days often lack the specialized training 
required for an intelligent reading of such 
texts, Dr. Hammerschmidt deserves our 
gratitude for devoting himself to the publica- 
tion of Onental liturgical texts in & manner 
which ‘makes them accessible and interesting 
to the layman, without in the least sacrificing 
the standards demanded by the liturgiologist.! 

The texts published in the book under 
review fall into two distinct parts linked only 
by the somewhat extraneous circumstance that 
Bodleian manuscripts were used for both. 
The first part consists of three litanies referring 
to the Passion. They are unpublished, though 
more or less simiJar texts are already known. 
The second partis a new edition of the Tamharta 
habw?dt ‘ Doctrina arcancrum’. Manuscripts 
of this text are ubiquitous; it has been 
printed several times in Ethiopia, and a 


scholarly edition is included in the late © 


Déborah Lifchitz's Textes éthiopiens magico- 
religieux (Paris, 1940) If there was no 
particularly urgent need for a new edition, 
there was certainly room for a fresh translation 
and especially for a fuller, and more strictly 
theological, commentary. The Ethiopic ver- 
sion represents the last link in a complex 
and polyglot transmission. Owing to textual 
corruption, aggravated by unusual word- 
order, it is often very obscure, while the nearest 
approach to the original, the Syriac version 
contained in the Testamentum Domini Nosiri 
Jesu Christi, ed. Ignatius Ephraem II Rah- 
mani, Patriarch of Antioch (Mayence, 1899), 
lb. r o. xxviii, is much more intellhgible. 
Dr. Hammerschmidt contemplates 2 publica- 
tion in which the Syriac, Coptic, Arabic, and 
Ethiopie versions will be printed in parallel 


lof, the review by Р. Hieronymus 
Engberding in Oriens Christianus, XLV, 1961, 
130-40. 

2 The fact that the text is also available in 
the easily accessible Vatican edition of the 
Ethiopic Missal is only mentioned incidentally 
in the note on § 35. 


columns, ‘damit man die Zusammenhänge 
klarer sieht’ (p. 47). This seems indeed a 
necessary prerequisite for any serious study of 
the text, and ‘ Áthiopisten' can hardly be 
blamed if they prefer to await this publication 
before venturing upon suggestions. 

§ 23: ?amsûlo is an unfortunate, because 
plausible-looking, misprint for ^amsalo; it has 
misled Leslau, Jour. Sem. St., vx, 2, 1961, 257. 

§ 27: the ‘redundant’ negation ?i- after 
Кара“ to prevent’ happens to be required by 
Ethiopic idiom (Dillmann, Lex., col. 819). 

The three litanies (numbered A-C), which in 
Dr. Hammerschmidt’s judgment probably are 
original Ethiopic compositions, offer no serious 
difficulties. From a philological point of view 
their main interest hes in their style. Each 
litany is built on a pattern in which the 
corresponding elements occupy a fixed position. 
Read with a grammarian’s eye the litany thus 
shows, just as a substitution table would do, 
e.g. the syntactic equivalence of nouns of 
action, of infinitives, and of ‘ conjunctional' 
(or ° gerundial’) relative clauses : C 15, 17, 18, 
20-22. If Dr. Hammerschmidt thinks it 
necessary to comment upon the impossibility 
of rendering such relative clauses otherwise 
than by an 'Auflósung: Dazu, dass ...’, 
it may be asked why this rendering should be 
called an ‘ Aufidsung’ rather than a strictly 
literal translation. Where he speaks of ‘die 
Starrheit der &thiopischen Konstruktion °, it is 
really the pattern which is rigid, while the 
Ethiopie construction rather deserves to be 
described as supple. 

C 19: Leslau, loc. cit., rightly remarks that 
ата means ‘to strike on the head’ (with 
reference to Matt. xxvii, 30 = Mark xv, 19; 
in Luke xxii, 62, 63, and in John xix, 3 
different words are used) even without the 
explicit addition of ra?s- (thus in B 21). Adda 
reference to Enrico Cerulli’s admirable chapter 
in his Etiopi in Palestina, х (Roma, 1943), 
265-74, owing to which the k”ar‘ata ro^su? is 
probably the most thoroughly understood 
single motif of Ethiopian iconography. Some 
misprints (or misreadings) affecting grammar : 
В 8 read ?o-za-rassayko (not -ka); C17 read 
gasso (not -ssa); C25 read satayotu (not 
-yu-), rather than  Leslau's satyatu. Вб 
refers, I should think, not generally to ‘das 
Leben Jesu unter seinen Feinden in Israel’, 
but specifically to the last journey to Jerusalem 
(Matt. xx, 18, Mark x, 33, Luke xviii, 31, and 
especially John xi, 7-8). 

H. J. POLOTSKY 
1 An Arabic transcription of this expression 


occurs in Wright's Cat. of the Eth. MSS in the . 
B.M., no. хо, f. За. 
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Canam RABIN (ed.) : Studies in the Bible. 
(Scripta Hierosolymitana : Publica- 
tions of the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, Vol. уш.) 400, [2] pp. 
Jerusalem: Magnes Press, the 
Hebrew University, 1961. (Різігі- 
buted in G.B., British Commonwealth, 
and Europe by Oxford University 
Press.) 


The essays in this volume appear in the 
order in which they were submitted so that no 
logical arrangement appears. To some extent, 
however, they may be grouped, quite apart 
from the fact that, in accordance with the 
title of the volume, they are all on Biblical and 
related subjects. 

Four essays are concerned with historical 
problems. Of these, that by Y. Yadin on 
* Ancient Judaean weights and the date of the 
Samaria ostraca ' is an important contribution 
to the study of numerical symbols based 
primarily on the weights, and on the basis of 
this, а reassessment is made of the ostraca 
which are then dated to the reign of Menahem. 
This period is also the concern of H. Tadmor’s 
essay on 'Azriyau of Yaudi', firmly and 
surely rightly accepting the identification with 
Azariah of Judah, whose’ political achieve- 
ments—and incidentally the activities of 
Isaiah—thus receive a very much clearer 
setting. A detailed discussion of the chronology 
of the period 748—732 в.с. follows, together 
with an added note on Zech. ix, 1-2, assigned 
to 739/8 в.о. А. Malamat in ‘ Campaigns of 
Amenhotep IT and Thutmose IV to Canaan’ 
discusses Taanach letters 5 and 6 together with 
the Gezer letter, and draws out their signific- 
ance for the activities of these two Pharaohs. 
Also concerned with history, but in a very 
different way, is Y. Kaufman’s ‘ Traditions 
concerning early Israelite history in Canaan’, 
a continuation of his criticisms of historical 
Study as ıt is to be found both in many 
‘standard commentaries and in the work of Alt 
and Noth The distinguishmg of the different 
types of wars in the narratives from 
Num. xxi-2 Sam. xxiii leads to a sharp division 
in the stages—conquest, liberation from 
oppressors, imperial expansion. The argument 
is oversimplified at some points, though it 
raises important questions. It ıs perhaps at its 
weakest ın its endeavour to affirm that the 
Judges were saviours of all Israel, a view which 
conflicts very sharply with many of the topo- 
graphical mdications of the narratives them- 
selves. The recognition that the period of the 
Judges was a period in which the tribes had to 
defend themselves against various oppressors— 
including Moab (Judges ui), contrary to what 
is said on p. 323f.—is not a new опе, and it 
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may be questioned whether the difference of 
interpretation here is not largely a matter of 
terms. Conquest and consolidation necessarily 
overlap in some measure at least. 

Three essays are concerned with different 
aspects of the Pentateuch. M. H. Segal’s ‘ The 
composition of the Pentateuch—a fresh 
examination’ is & wholesale onslaught on 
what he describes always as ‘ The Theory ’, an 
attack marked by many penetrating comments 
but lacking a sufficient appreciation of the very 
important developments in Pentateuchal study 
in, for example, the work of von Rad. Professor 
Segal recognizes (e.p. p. 101) that different 
traditions may have been used (here with 
reference to Gen. i-u) ; is 15 really so impossible 
to trace characteristics in these traditions 
which enable us to indicate their nature and 
origin and to see links between them? 
J. Liver’s ‘ Korah, Dothan and Abiram ’ also 
rejects the normal documentary analysis of 
the narrative of Num. xvi, but proposes an 
alternative analysis and suggests the period of 
the monarchy as the background to the main 
narrative which is one in which ‘ there was no 
total merging of elements ' (p. 216). M. Haran 
in his very detailed discussion of ‘ The complex 
of ritual acts inside the Tabernacle '—in which 
he follows up various earlier studies—works 
from the assumption of a P work. The com- 
plexity of the argument would have been 
resolved 1f he had provided at the end a short 
summary of the conclusions drawn from it, for 
in detail—as for example on pp. 297-8—the 
points are not always completely clearly 
expressed. 

Two essays are concerned with the structure 
of Old Testament hterary material. Е. Z. 
Melamed’s ‘ Break-up of stereotype phrases as 
an artistic device in Biblical poetry ' makes 
some ingenious comments on the structure of 
Hebrew parallelism, though the idea that a 
poet deliberately separates two elements in a 
compound expression seems a httle artificial. 
Might we not more properly recognize that in 
understanding Hebrew poetry we must see the 
thought not in the logical subdivisions of lines 
but in the whole and more complex units of 
parallelism ? And may not Hebrew idioms 
which contain two elements for completeness— 
heaven and earth, night and left—ultimately 
derive from poetic expression rather than 
poetic expression from such idioms? This 
latter port comes into consideration in S. 
Talmon’s ‘Synonymous readings m the Old 
Testament ’ which 1s primarily a textual study, 
showing how in a variety of ways textual 
variants may be understood in terms of sub- 
stitution of synonyms, a matter of particular 
interest where two texts exist for the same 
passage and here discussed with reference to 
the Dead Sea material and the Versions. 
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Of a purely textual and philological nature 
are the ‘ Contribution to the understanding of 
Isaiah i-xii' by N. Н. Tur-Sinai, a detailed 
and stimulating discussion though at times 
rather far-fetched; and Professor Rabin’s 
* Etymological miscellanea’, a discussion of 
25 Hebrew roots with a very wide range of 
linguistic material adduced. To this last 
group we may also assign M. H. Goshen- 
Gottstein's ‘ Prolegomena to a critical edition 
of the Peshitta ’, which not only stresses the 
importance of such a critical edition, but also 
urges that its editors, while providing a full 
apparatus, should also indicate their ‘ preferred 
readings ' for the guidance of the reader. 

Such brief comments do not do justice to the 
immense amount of detail which this volume 
contains. Where so much is said to which 
reference will need to be made, it is & pity that 
it has no index of Biblieal passages (and 
perhaps of Hebrew words discussed). This 
would have greatly increased the usefulness of 
the volume. The printing is of a high standard, 
with very few ships. : 

PETER R. ACKROYD 


Sefunot: annual for research om the 
Jewish communities in the East. Vol. 
five. (Isaiah Sonne memorial volume.) 
(Publications of the Ben-Zvi Institute, 
the Hebrew University, Jerusalem.) 
18, 508 pp., 7 plates. Jerusalem: 
Kiryat Sefer Ltd. for the Ben-Zvi 
Institute, 1961. 


Vol. п of this annual of the Ben-Zvi Institute 
of the Hebrew University, founded for research 
on the history of the Jewish communities in 
the East (whatever ‘ East’ means), has been 
briefly noticed in this Bulletin (ххіп, 1, 1960, 
200). Of the rich contents of the present 
volume some articles are somewhat outside 
the main scope of the Institute, which seems 
to centre its interest on the history of the 
Jewish communities in the Islamic lands 
in the modern (i.e. post-medieval) period. 
A. Scheiber publishes from the Geniza a 
letter of the eleventh or twelfth century 
addressed to Damietta. (Lines 19-21 are 
misunderstood by the editor: they do not 
mean that the sender was so grieved by the 
&bsence of the addressee that he felt unable to 
read books, but that the immensity of his 
grief could not be contained within the letter.) 
H. Beinart edits a fifteenth-century Hebrew 
formulary, i.e. & collection of letters to serve 
as examples, from Spain. -A number of 
articles deal with the external and internal 
history of the Jews in the Ottoman Empire. 
U. Heyd discusses ritual murder accusations 
in fifteenth and sixteenth century Turkey, 
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based on copies of documents in the Muhimme 
Defteri (the register of firmans), which refer to 
a rather obscure case in Brusa in 1592 and 
copies in a British Museum MS of a firman by 
Muhammad II, confirming firmans by 
Muhammad II the Conqueror and Sulayman I 
the Lawgiver, according to which cases of 
accusations of ritual murder (since the cases 
in their reigns were proved to be fabrications) 
must be tried by the Imperial Diwün, and not 
by local authorities. The edition of the texts 
is accompanied by a valuable commentary. 
(J. M. Landau's contribution is about similar 
accusations from a much later time: the 
agitation in Egypt, mainly instigated by 
Greeks, in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, described mainly on the basis of 
consular reports.) S. Shalem’s and A. Mirski's 
articles (a study about the commentary on the 
Bible by R. Moses Alsheikh, and the edition 
of some Hebrew hymns by R. Israel Najara) 
concern Hebrew literature in the Ottoman 
Empire in the sixteenth, and beginning of the 
seventeenth, century. The collection of 
Sabbatean documents made by the late S. 
Amarillo, and published here by his son 
A. Amarillo, contain some fascinating pieces 
which throw surprising light on various 
episodes of the Sabbatean movement after the 
conversion of the messiah Sabbatai Zevi to 
Islam. (The second. hemistich in the last line 
of the poem on p. 245 is a quotation of a 
saying which occurs in the Talmud Jer. Meg. 11, 
73b and other parallel passages ; 1. 8 on p. 246 
is a quotation from Sank. 98b.) The contribu- 
tions of the late I. Sonne and of M. Benayahu 
contain editions of intimate documents by the 
Italian Kabbalists R. Abraham Rovigo (who 
was, ав is known, a believer in Sabbatai Zevi) 
and R. Moses Hayyim Luzzatto. Two studies 
concern the history of the Jewish community 
of Yemen. In a comprehensive article J. 
Rasahbi collects the information available 
about the expulsion of all the Jews of Yemen 
to the desert of Mūza‘ by the Imim Ahmad 
al-Mahdi in 1678; the survivors seem only to 
have returned after the Imam’s death in 1681. 
The exile, the gravest event in the history of 
the Jews in Yemen, marked a great change in 
their life, since as its consequence many of the 
old communities disappeared, while some new 
ones arose. J. Kafih edits the notes in which 
Sa‘id b. Joseph 'Arüsi of San‘a’ (1831-1909) 
registered the events which occurred in Yemen 
between 1808 and 1905 ; a great space is taken 
by information about prices of corn, droughts, 
etc. R. Attal gives a bibliography of publica- 
tions concerning North African Jewry, 
grouped, after a general section, under the 
headings of Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco. 
This useful list includes also writings about 
the intellectual life of the Jews of North 
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Afnca; I wonder, however, how completely 
this side 18 covered (I noticed e.g. the absence 
of my article on Dunash b. Tamim, ' A treatise 
on the armillary sphere by Dunas ibn Tamim ’, 
Homenaje a Millas-Vallicrosa, Barcelona, 1956, 
п, 373-82, and of A. Altmann and S. M. Stern, 
Isaac Israeli, O.U.P., 1958) I. Ben-Zvi 
discusses the stone tablets of the old synagogue 
in Kai-Feng-Fu and sketches, mainly after 
W. C. White's book, the history of the Chinese 
Jews—who, вв 1s well known, had the closest 
connexions with Persian Jewry. (Some of the 
statements in the article show a certain lack 
of critical sense.) The Hebrew translation of 
the Chinese texts was revised by D. Leshe, 
who also contributes a separate article with 
some explanatory notes. 

The volume 1s dedicated to the memory of 
I. Sonne, and contains a biographical note by 
Е. E. Urbach and a bibhography of I. Sonne's 
writings by N. Ben-Menahem. 

S. M. STERN 


Јове KRAEMER and HELMUT GATJE : 
Worterbuch der klassischen arabischen 
Sprache auf Grund der Sammlungen 
von August Fischer, Theodor Noldeke, 
Hermann Reckendorf und anderer 
Quellen herausgegeben durch die 
Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft. 
1. Lieferung [kaf-kataba]. — 2. Lie- 
ferung [Lataba-karra]. ^ Cover-title, 
xxii, 40 pp.; cover-title, 41-104 pp. 
Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1957 
[pub. 1958], 1960. DM. 9 per Lief. 


In reviewing this valuable work 1t would be 
diffieult to add much to Schacht's appreciation 
of the position of Arabie lexicography in 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, xu, 5-6, 1955. The 
materials upon which the compilers have 
drawn, apart from the collections listed 1n the 
title, comprise some 16 pages of bibhography— 
perhaps over 600 titles. It is easy, but point- 
less, to suggest what the compilers might also 
have included, though the reviewer feels that 
the Glossaire datinois might perhaps have been 
consulted, even though the Wörterbuch deals 
only with the ‘Golden Age’ of Arabic. The 
layout is simple and conventional, a reference 
in abbreviated form 1s cited for each example, 
and the quotations are given 1n uncomplicated 
transliteration. Where sampled, the Worter- 
buch shows itself excellent and thorough, but 
though 1t must form part of the apparatus of 
every Arabist it 1s impossible in a renew to do 
justice to the labours of the compilers without 
very detailed comparisons. Ideally speaking, 
there can be no doubt that lexicography ought 
to carry on from classical to present-day usages 
which show both the developments from 
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ancient Arabic, and preserve older senses and 
forms, but the time ıs hardly ripe for a task of 
such immensity. Meanwhile it would be of 
considerable assistance to orientalists were a 
classified hist of glossaries and sources of Arabic 
lexicography, ancient and modern, to be pro- 
duced. It is encouraging to see that Y. A. 
Dagher is engaged on something of this sort. 

Additional collaborators have taken part in 
the work on Lieferung 2, and with regard to 
this part of the Worterbuch a suggestion might 
perhaps be made that ıt would be a better 
method of presentation to print the ‘ Ergan- 
zungen zum Titel-Verzeichms ' which appears 
on the cover of the Lieferung, on one of the 
ordinary sheets of white paper so that 1t can 
either be bound up with the prefatory material, 
or as an appendix when the whole volume 1s 
completed, unless, indeed, the compilers intend. 
to take up the additional reference material in 
a special appendix at a later stage 


R. B. SERJEANT 


Hans Wenn: A dictionary of modern 
written Arabic. Edued by J. Milton 
Cowan. xvii, 1110 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1961. DM. 74. 


At last we have been granted the inestimable 
boon of Professor Wehr’s dictionary in Arabic 
and English, and what proves, on using 1t, to 
be good correct English. Only those who have 
struggled with the learning of Contemporary 
Arabic and with the teaching of it can 
appreciate how great an advance in our 
knowledge of this aspect of the language has 
been achieved through the publication of the 
English version of the dictionary, though 16 
was already helpful to have the German 
version. This lexicon 1s the foundation of all 
current and future lexicography 1n the field of 
Contemporary Arabic. It 1s now possible to 
form a conception of the whole range of 
meaning of an Arabic word where formerly 
this had to be laboriously acquired through 
consulting the classical lexicons, the few sparse 
Enghsh equivalents in Elias, not always an 
accurate rendering, and experience of contexts 
the last an affair of many years of reading. 
* Wehr’ even has its value for reading classical 
texts, but conversely one cannot entirely 
dispense with Elias, though it will only be the 
chance word or expression that one finds there 
and not in ‘ Wehr’. 

The new English edition includes the con- 
tents of the Supplement zum arabischen Worter- 
buch fur dee Schriftsprache der Gegenwart which 
appeared in 1959 as a supplement to the 
German first edition. What has already been 
said in BSOAS, xxu, 3, 1959, 582, of the 
German version need not be repeated here, 
but m making the experiment of checkmg the 
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new materialin a single number of al-‘Alam 
with the dictionary, the reviewer found some 
six words and three or four phrases or expres- 
sions new to him, and not to be found in 
‘Wehr’ or the ordinary classical lexicons. 
Among the Contemporary Arabic usages were : 
anwar al-muriir ‘traffic lights’, shahadah 
gabilah ma’ dhinah ‘ registered midwife’s certifi- 
cate °, тазга], dam ° blood bank’, «flag ‘ (film) 
release ’, zarîf ‘ a “ como ” (i.e. a funny man)’, 
There is still no proper means devised whereby 
the current of new words and expressions that 
appear daily in Contemporary Arabic can be 
recorded and added to the lexicons. 

On one point, though not a major issue, the 
new English edition of ‘Wehr’ must be 
criticized, namely that of transliteration. 
Whatever the merits of the reasons for using 
the system devised for the English edition may 
be, it 18 a pity that Professor Wehr has allowed 
himself to be persuaded mto using a trans- 
literation that is removed from the systems of 
Brockelmann, and the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
to say nothing of organizations such as the 
British Standards Institution, the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, etc. To use & for kh, ў for gh, 
seems entirely pointless, and it is irrelevant 
not to transhterate proper names with roman 
capitals merely because there are no capitals 
in the Arabic script. When one is forced by 
some circumstance to read Arabic in roman 
script, the use of the capital letters 1s helpful 
in identifymg words quickly in their rather 
unfamiliar guise. Furthermore the addition of 
a whole series of vowels and the new letters 
9, v, р, none of which really exists in the 
written language, but which ‘ Wehr’ supphes 
from speakers, is logical and probably not 
acceptable to the majority of Arabs. Why, for 
instance if one is going to transhterate as 
diblomast instead of diblümüsi, should one 
write даша and not ddla? Is one justified in 
writing daraémi for drami ? Why should it be 
assumed that the pronunciation of Contem- 
porary Arabic is uniform for all countries, or, 
if one is to be linguistically pedantic and use 
this new system of transliteration should not 
the territory for which the pronunciation 18 
valid be named ? Furthermore, Contemporary 
Arabic as 16 exists in the newspaper and novel 
is not, in many senses, a spoken language, and 
so why should observations made from speech 
be applied to a written language? As the 
Arabic entries are unvowelled, our sole auth- 
ority for the vocalization is the transliteration ; 
where purely classical words are concerned 
there is no difficulty, for their vocalization is 
already standardized, but it does seem to the 
reviewer that a non-Arab has no authority to 
‘decide on the vowelling of new words from the 
observation of the pronunciation of some 
students, in a work so valuable in every other 
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respect that it is one of the fundamental tools 
of the Arabist. It might of course be argued in 
a contrary sense that there has been no pro- 
nouncement on such words as drümi by any 
authoritative body, and that the same prin- 
ciples as those upon which the dictionary has 
been compiled have been observed, but it 
seems to the reviewer that the case of vocaliza- 
tion is entirely different. The tinkering with 
the transliteration is to be regretted, and 16 
might have been preferable to suspend judg- 
ment, for the present giving no vocalization 
for words imported into Arabic. 

It is a pleasure to read Professor Wehr’s 
masterly and concise preface in its English 
dress. 

B. B. SERJEANT 


M. C. Lyons (comp.): An elementary 
classical Arabic reader. vii, 237 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1962. 
35s. 


Arabic teachers will welcome the appearance 
of Dr. Lyons’ chrestomathy to replace out- 
moded readers used perforce up to the present 
even though, for one reason or another, inade- 
quate to their purpose. To select from the vast 
riches of the classical language is embarrassing, 
but this collection of passages has a content 
which could well interest the beginner and 
induce him to continue further, starting as it 
does from aspects of the culture where there 1s 
common ground with his own, and not 
plunging him into that area of Arabic literature 
so foreign to the West in outlook and diction 
that it cannot be appreciated until after many 
years of training. 

The passages appear to be of moderate 
difficulty, the vocabulary sensible, with few 
rare words of the sort with which compilers of 
past chrestomathies have sometimes dismayed 
the beginner. ‘The first extracts are fully 
vowelled, but subsequently vowelling 18 
reduced to a reasonable minimum. The bulk 
of the material is pre-Mongol Arabic, and 
authors after this period few and rather 
classical in style. By and large the Reader is 
very representative though it does not contain 
anything really directly on the Prophet or 
hadith, and is perhaps weak in its coverage of 
the Islamic side of Arabic. As however in 
university schools of Arabic these subjects are 
studied in detail in texts after the first year, 
this may be done of design. On sampling the 
text, it seems to be accurately and carefully 
prepared. 

The layout of this volume may be criticized 
in that much space has been wasted in the 
glossary which could have been avoided by 
setting the Arabie entry on the right-hand side 
of the page, and the English on the left. 
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Sometimes it would be useful to give nunation, 
as ın Hubairah, to show the student, without 
reference to & grammar, which words are 
diptote. More plurals might have been given 
even where they do not occur in the text to 
enable them to be learned with the singulars. 
There are some curious defects ш the type 
used by the Press which are jarring—wa-in 
always seems to be two words, the waw often 
remote from the next following letter, and in 
roman the capitals in italics have their 
uprights at a different angle from the uprights 
of letters in the lower case. 

There are a few munor blemishes in the 
English ; p.v, al-Andalis for al-Andalus, and 
р. 210, Nil for al-Nil; and unfortunately many 
misprints in the Arabic. 

It might be considered that more commen- 
tary could have been offered on the content, 
accompanied by a few references m the hope 
of stirring (sometimes a vain hope) the student 
to look for himself and discover more about 
Arab-Islamic civilization, but Dr. Lyons may 
consider this best given by the teacher himself. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and only when a teacher has used this book on 
students will he be able properly to assess its 
qualities and defects, but at first sight 
Dr. Lyons’ httle volume appears to go a very 
long way indeed to satisfy our urgent need of 
just such a reader as this, and it is to be 
recommended. In subsequent reprints 1t 1s to 
be hoped it will be found possible to reduce 
the price which is on the high side for a first- 
year student. 

R. B. SERJEANT 


WoLFGANG RxuscuxL: Al-Halil ibn- 
Ahmad, der Lehrer Sibawaths, als 
Grammatiker. (Deutsche Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Institut 
für Orientforschung, Veröffentlichung 
Nr. 49.) 75 pp. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1959. DM. 20. 


The earliest surviving systematic work on 
Arabic grammar is Sibawaih’s Kitab.! In this, 
his teacher Khàlil b. Ahmad, is quoted either 
explicitly or implicitly 584 times (a register of 
the quotations is given at the end of the work 
under review). From these, Reuschel has 
selected a good number of typical examples 
and analysed them with a view to finding out 
what can be learnt about the theory of 
grammar as taught by КЫ. The chosen 
examples have been systematically rearranged 
and studied in detail, and the conclusions to be 
drawn from them are presented sometimes in 
the form of ‘ Zusammenfassungen ’ at the ends 


1 References in this review to the Kitab are 
given by the page and line of Derenbourg's 
edition, vol. т. 
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of the sections, sometimes by comment in the 
detailed study. 

Unfortunately for a project of this sort, it is 
plain (as Reuschel recognizes) that Sib.’s 
general practice was only to quote his teacher 
in the discussion of problems arising out of 
minor irregularities, and not in the broad 
statement of principles. We cannot therefore 
gam a really comprehensive picture of 8 
teaching ; but Reuschelis able to show at any 
rate that certain principles were known to КЫ. 
Most of these principles turn out, indeed, to be 
commonplaces of Arabic grammatical theory ; 
nevertheless, it is of interest to have 1t esta- 
blished that they were already recognized so 
early in the history of Arabic grammatical 
studies, 

One interesting point made by Reuschel is 
connected with the value-judgments hasan, 
jà' iz, and qabih, passed by Khl. on locutions, 
Reuschel suggests (p. 16 top, and p. 30 n. 2) 
that these relate less to what we should call 
‘grammatical correctness’ than to 'sty- 
listische Unterscheidungen’. ‘This I believe 
to be true so far as it goes; but it hardly goes 
far enough. One wants to know what Khl. 
regarded as good and bad ‘style’. Yet I think 
that an examination of Khl.’s judgments can 
give us the answer to this. I would suggest 
that, for Khl., a locution is qabih ‘vicious’ 
when the application to it of the general 
prineiples of Arabic syntax leads to it yielding 
either (а) a sense different from the one 
intended, or (b) a logically absurd or non- 
meaningful utterance. That is to say, for 
Khl., good style was equivalent to a logical 
and adequate expression of the speaker's 
meaning. One may contrast with this the 
manner in which Khl. comments (385, 17) on 
the locution kafa tasna‘ ‘asna’ (with jazm) 
used in the meaning ' In whatsoever way you 
act, I will act’. This is perfectly good sense, 
and the speaker's meaning 1s deducible from 
the application of the general principles of 
Arabic syntax. Hence Khl. does not stigmatize 
it as qabih, but he does say that it is mustakrah 
‘avoided’, because it is an offence against 
common usage to employ kaifa as one of the 
hurüf al-jazà', conditional particles. 

The major bulk of this work is occupied by 
the detailed discussions of the selected 
passages. Some of these are well presented, 
but in others Reuschel regrettably displays a 
muddled thinking and an inability to pick out 
the essential points in Khl.'s arguments. What 
1s particularly disturbing (in a work devoted 
to the evaluation of one of the greatest Arabic 
grammatical thinkers) is to find that Reuschel 
has in some places quite misunderstood the 
Arabic text of the Kitab. The following are 
some of the points that have struck me in 
reading the work. 
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On р. 24, para. 5b, Reuschel writes, * Hl. 
erklart amsi als aus al-'amsi zur Erleichterung 
verkurzt. Er tut das vielleicht deshalb, weil 
im Koran dieses Wort stets den Artikel hat’. 
But this only tells half the story, and by itself 
would be inadequate to explain the form 'amsi. 
The point of the whole passage in the original 
is that 'üms? is an abbreviation for bi ’l-amsi 
with the preposition bı- (and ıt is 1n this form 
that the expression always occurs in the 
Qur’in). The presence of the article in the 
‘full’ form bi 'l-'amsi serves only to explain 
the lack of tanwin in ’amsi ; it is the presence 
of the preposition that explains the final 
vowel kasra. 

On р. 25, para. 1b, the remark ‘Der nasb 
steht nach айй, wenn die Handlung die 
unmittelbare Folge des in Hauptsatz stehenden 
Verbums ist.... Ist dies nicht der Fall (ist 
also der Sinn: “ich reiste und dann betrat 
ich die Stadt ”), so steht der raf‘ ’ will certainly 
lead any reader to conclude that Reuschel 
visualizes the fundamental antithesis between 
the use of nasb and raf‘ to reside in 'im- 
mediacy' of sequence implied by the nasb, 
against * non-immediaocy ' of sequence implied 
by the raf'. This is quite erroneous, and in 
flat contradiction to Sibawaih's statements : 
on the one hand (367, 11-12) that ° you say 
sirtu hatta 'adkhuluha [with raf] meaning that 
there was an entering immediately connected 
(muttasıl) with the travelling, as it is when you 
say sirtu fa-adkhuluhà'; and on the other 
hand (368, 15-18) ‘ there is no differentiation 
between hatta used for immediate connexion 
(ittzsal) and used for non-immediate connexion 
(infisal), in so far as it stands im place of a 
particle of 25202” [i.e. followed by raf'] and 
inasmuch as the meaning [of the two types] 18 
identical, apart from the fact that in the one 
case the entering 1s 1mmediately successive to 
the travelling, both having taken place in 
past time, and in the other case it is not- 
immediately-successive (munfasil) but takes 
place at the present moment of entering. The 
quahty of immediate successiveness (iitisal) 
resides only in the case of [the entermg] being 
in the past, otherwise it [namely the con- 
struction hatta 'adkhulu used with reference to 
past time] differs not at all from the other 
case in which you use raf‘ [when 'adkhulu 
refers to present time]’. It 1s abundantly 
clear from these passages that, for Sib., the 
quality of ittisāl does not reside in hatta 
*adkhulu used of present time, but does reside 
in this locution when used of past time: 
exactly the opposite of what one would gather 
from Reuschel’s remark." A study of Sib.’s 


1 The rendering ‘ und dann betrat 1ch ? for 
this past-time sense, given by  Reuschel 
(following Jahn) is inappropriate; as can be 
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description of hatta in its entirety ! leads to 
the conclusion that his view of the differentia- 
tion between the nasb and the raf‘ after it lies 
in this, that the mansüb verb denotes purely 
and simply a terminus ad quem (ghaya), which 
may be either temporal (in which case hatta 
== la ’an), or intentional (in which case 
hatta = kai); whereas the  marfü' verb 
describes an event which is presented as having 
an independent validity * either in past or 
present time, and is related to the main verb 
by a causal connexion.? 

It looks very much as if Reuschel has 
allowed himself to be misled by a remark made 
Jater on by Sib. (371, 10-11), ‘ You put raf‘ 
after hattā ın [the case where the mam verb is 
in] the affirmative and what follows it is a 
fresh statement (ibtida’) munfasil from the 
main verb, irrespective of whether it [the verb 
following hatta] refers, together with the main 
verb, to past time, or to present time’. In the 
light of what has been said above, it is clear 
that munfasil must in this passage be 


seen from Sib.’s observation (367, 13—14) that 
hatta ’adkhulu used of past time (as distinct 
from when it is used in the sense ‘ and so I am 
now entering ’) is employed ` when you make 
the assertion that he was in course of action 
but his action not yet completed '. Hence the 
locution hatta ’adkhulu (used of past time) 
would be more properly rendered ‘und dann 
war ich am Betreten’. The Arabic for ‘und 
dann betrat ich ’ would be hattà dakhaltu. 

1 A useful guide through the mtricacies of 
Sib.’s exposition is the concise summary given 
in Zajjájt's Jumal (ed. Ben Cheneb, pp. 201-2). 

? Hence the rule stated in Sib. (371, 1-2) 
that if the main verb ıs anything else than 
positive, it may only be followed by the nasb. 
The grammarians feel, justly or not, that there 
is a logical impropriety ın presenting a state- 
ment as both independently valid and a con- 
sequence of something which did not happen. 
And this 1s the point of Khl.’s remark (referred. 
to by Reuschel, p. 26, end of para. 1b) that the 
form innama sirtu ‘I merely travelled’ may 
likewise only be followed by the nasb: the 
use of the raf‘ here would lead, ın Khl.’s view, 
to a similar 1llogicality (qubh) to that resulting 
from the use of ıt after a negative main clause, 
since there would be in 16 a similar absence of 
independent effective validity of the two 
statements. It is this feature that Khl. refers 
to as absence of indication of ingità' al-sair °, 
which is thus better rendered by Jahn's ‘ dass 
die Reise fur sich besteht ’ than by Reuschel's 
* Loslósung der Reise vom Ziel’. 

? Hence the rule stated by Zajjàji that 
where the second verb is not the consequence 
of the first, only the nasb is allowable, as in 
sirtu hatta {айша l-shams ‘I travelled until 
sunrise’: here the second clause can only be 
a terminus ad quem, since the concept ‘I 
travelled and consequently the sun rose’ 
(which would be implied by the raf‘) is an 
absurdity. 
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interpreted as meaning ‘having an independent 
validity’, and mot as ‘temporally discon- 
tinuous ’. 

On p. 26, para 3a, Reuschel writes, ‘In 
dem Beispielsatz 'ammü anta muntaliqun 
'antaliqu ma‘aka, steht 'antaliqu im raf‘, weil 
es nicht zulassig 15, es [sec] von einem 'an als 
abhangig zu setzen'. This unmtelligible 
remark arises out of Reuschel having mis- 
understood the expression lû yujazà bi 'am, 
and having fancied ‘ the word 'antaliqu ' to be 
the implied nominative of the verb. Шш 
reality, yujázà 1з an impersonal passive, and 
the passage in question means ‘ [’antaliqu] is 
given the raf‘, and this is because one does not 
introduce a conditional sentence with ’an (la 
yujüzà bw 'an); [this locution, which does 
begin with ’an,] is as though one said, 
“ Because you have started going, I am going 
with you ” °’. The point involved is the simple 
one that the protasis clause 1n this locution is 
not conditional but causal, and therefore the 
following clause must not be vocalized with 
jazm as it would if it had been & conditional 
apodosis. 

On p. 30, para 1b, Reuschel is surely wrong 
in saying that, ш marartu bi Zardin wa ‘Amran 
marartu bim, ‘‘Amran wird vom ersten 
marartu in den nasb gesetzt und nicht vom 
zweiten". Since marra is not transitive ' by 
itself? (bi nafsthi), nevther of the two marartu 
would be capable of putting ‘Amran in the 
nasb; in a case such as this, the nasib of 
‘Amran is an understood verbal idea, which is 
merely ‘ explained’ by the following marartu 
bihi. It is the more surprising that Reuschel 
has failed to grasp this, inasmuch as he has 
only on the previous page (in the para. 
beginning ‘ НІ. lehrt °’) given a very clear and 
adequate analysis of the doctrine of Khl. and 
the other grammarians which covers all these 
eases of accusativus pendens. Nor is there 
anything in the Sib. citation (42, 7-11), given 
by Reuschel, such as would indicate that Sib. 
took any different view of this problem from 
Khl. and the other grammarians; all that 
Sib. says in this quotation ean be simply 
summarized by the statement that, when a 
noun is displaced from its normal position in 
the sentence to the initial position, 16 18 marfü* 
if in its normal position it belongs to the 
subject-complex of the sentence, mansüb if it 
is part of the maf'ül (in the broad sense, 
including both direct accusatives and verbal 
complements expressed by  prepositional 
expressions). 


1 Reuschel's words (p. 29) that, in cases of 
the accusatwus pendens, ‘es sind zwei auch 
inhaltlich parallel laufende Satze ; das fehlende 
Verb des ersten wird durch das voll aus- 
gedruckte Verb des zweiten inhaltheh ange- 
deutet? express in a nutshell the Arabic 
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On p. 30, para lc, Reuschel makes the 
astounding assertion that Khl. stigmatizes as 
qabih both qà'imun Zaidun and also the word- 
order daraba Zaidan ‘Amrun. But it 18 
inconceivable that Khl. or any other gram- 
marian can have regarded the syntactic scheme 
daraba Zaidan ‘Amrun as objectionable, since 
it is well known in the Qur'àn (:biala Ibrāhīma 
rabbuhu) as well as being extremely common 
in pre-Islamic poetry. In fact Khl. says some- 
thing entirely different. The passage follows 
one in which Sib. explains the logical reason 
for the normal word-order in which mubiada’ 
precedes khabar, namely, (239,5-6) ‘ The pre- 
dicate of a mubiada’ is necessarily something 
which is identical with the mubtada’, or 
alternatively [the mubiada’] must be [stated 
to be] in some place or time. Each one of 
these three concepts [identity, or location in 
time or place] can only be apprehended after 
the enunciation of the mubtada’’. Sib then 
goes on to add, ‘Khl. states that to say 
gvimun Zaidun would be absurd (gabih), 
unless you regard gü'imun as being placed in 
front but [stil] constituting the logical pre- 
dicate, by an inversion similar to that 
encountered when you say daraba 20001 
‘Amrun, with ‘Amrun as raf‘ to daraba, where 
the normal word-order (al-hadd) would be for 
‘Amrun to come first and Zaidan to be placed 
after; nevertheless, the other order [with 
inversion of the normal word-order] is good 
Arabic, as in Tamimiyun 'anà...'. It 18 
obvious that the whole of this 1s (contrary to 
Reuschel’s view) an integral quotation from 
Khl.; and the whole of it amounts simply to 
this, that ga@’imun Zaidun is a logical version 
but perfectly acceptable provided that it is 
clearly realized that g@umnun ıs the logical 
predicate; the expression daraba Zaidan 
‘Amrun is cited merely as a parallel case in 
which an mversion of normal word-order is 
legitimate. 

On p. 30, para. 1d, Reuschel has wholly 
misinterpreted Khl.'s argument about the par- 
ticles тпа, etc. He writes, ‘ Uns interessiert 


grammatical theory on this point; and there 
18 no doubt that this theory has a great deal 
of validity. If one says ‘ Your purse! You've 
dropped it’, there are two independent 
sentences, in which ‘ Your purse ' is governed 
by an understood verb with a general sense 
° something has happened to’, and what this 
something is, 1s subsequently clarified and 
given precision by the addition ‘ You've 
dropped it’. In marartu bi Zaidin wa ‘Amran 
marartu biha, the true analysis is ‘I passed by 
Zaid, and (I also did something to) ‘Amr, 
(namely) I passed by him’. Since ‘Amr is, 
until the utterance of this explanatory addition, 
only understood to ‘ have had something done 
to him ’, he is naturally put in the appropriate 
maf ‘il case, the nasb. 
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vor allem die Feststellung, dass nach diesen 
Partikeln eine Umstellung von fal und 
maf ûl bihi nicht moglich ist, da diese nicht die 
Rektionsmoglichkeiten wie die Verben be- 
Sitzen: li 'annaha là tusarrafu tasarrufa 
1-af ‘al. Ihre Rektionskraft ist demnach nicht 
so stark, dass sie die Rektion über ein 
dazwischengeschobenes Wort hinaus fortsetzen 
konnen'.! What Khl. in fact says is, ‘ These 
particles govern two régimes, raf‘ and nasb, 
just as kana does when you say kana 'akhàka 
Zaidun; however, you may not say ka’anna 
*akhika ' Abdallah? [thus inverting the normal 
order as one can do after kana], because these 
particles are not conjugated as verbs and do 
not include a personal subject pronoun as 
kana does. Consequently one makes a distinc- 
tion between those particles and kana, just ав 
one does between laisa [which is a personally 
conjugated verb] and mà [which is not]'. 
Tasarruf is not, as Reuschel renders 1%, 
* Rektionskraft ’, but ‘ potentiality of being 
conjugated ', and Khl.’s argument turns оп 
the fact that verbs include within themselves 
& personal subject-pronoun, to which the 
following raf‘ serves only as an explanatory 
addition : consequently, the superficial resem- 
blance between the syntactic structures 
"inna—nagb—raf' and  kána—nasb—raf' is 
misleading and not a genume resemblance, 
because in kana 'akhàka Zardun the explieit 
marfi has already been preceded by an 
impheit marfü' pronoun included ш the verb, 
which 18 not the case with "nna, etc.; hence 
the "inna constructions do not permit the same 
facility of inversion as the kana one. 

On p. 36, para. 1b, Reuschel makes another 
strange blunder. After mentioning marartu 
bihim thalathahum, he writes ‘ Dazu vergleicht 
Hl. marartu bihim wahdahu ** Ich bin bei ihnen 
allem  vorbeigekommen "', an impossible 
Arabie sentence. A glance at the text shows 
that the locution to which Khl. 18 referring 8 
marartu bihi wahdahu ° І passed by him alone ', 
as is obvious from the explicit gloss, yuridu 
marartu bihi fagat lam ’ujawizhu. 

A few lines later in the same para., dealing 
with Khl.’s tamthil for the nagb here, Reuschel 
has adopted Derenbourg’s vocalization (157, 
15) ’afradtuhum *ifradan. This would indeed 
be, as Reuschel remarks, a highly artificial 
(kunstlich) interpretation of the expression. 
What Khl. intended was surely 'afradtuhum 
*afradan * Y distinguished them as individuals ’. 
Thereby Reuschel’s conclusion that Khl. ‘ den 
hal als ein inneres Objekt erklart’ falls to the 


ground. 
On р. 36, para. le, to say ‘Schon zu Hl.'s 


1 This last sentence is particularly absurd, 
since 1t is well known that these particles do 
extend their Rektionskraft over intervening 
words, as in e.g. inna fi 'l-baiti rajulan. 
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Zeiten hatte der Gebrauch ergeben, dass die 
hàl-Konstruktionen meist bei determinierten 
Nomina und die sifa-Konstruktionen bei 
indeterminierten Verwendung fanden’ is 
surely putting the cart before the horse. The 
syntactic constructions gataltu Zaidan mas- 
biran and qataliu rajulan masbüran existed as 
linguistio facts long before the grammarians 
started to analyse them and classify one as a 
hal and the other as a şifa. 

On p. 37, para. 2, Reuschel writes, ' Der 
Nominalsatz war die ursprungliche zweiglied- 
пре Korrelation (aus der sich der Verbalsatz 
entwickelt hat)’. This 1s & misapprehension 
of Sib.s meaning when he says al-ibtada’u 
awwalu. A glance at the full Arabic text shows 
that what Sib. is here asserting is not the 
historical priority of the jumla ibtid@iya over 
any jumla fi ya, but that the simple nominal 
sentence ‘Abdullahi muntaliqun serves as the 
logical basis for expressions of the type 
ra'aitu ‘Abdallahi muntaliqan, in which what 
is in the simple sentence-form лат} becomes 
тата, but without affecting the mubtada’- 
predicate relationship which subsists between 
the two terms. 

Al-A‘sha rx, 2, is mentioned on pp. 26-7 
and p. 59.1 In the latter place, Reuschel 
writes, ‘Dem schwer verstàndlichen Vers des 
Aa Maimün — Abi ‘Amr bezeichnet ihn als 
vollig sinnlos — versucht Hl. auf sehr gezwun- 
gene Weise einen Sinn abzuwinnen '. АП this 
is unjustified. Abi ‘Amr, in the Армий 
passage from which he is cited,? does not say 
that the whole verse is meanmgless, but only 
criticizes the first half-verse on account of its 
containing the puzzling expression haulin 
thawa’in 5 to which he says he cannot attach 
any satisfactory meaning. Khl., on the other 
hand, ıs solely concerned with the ¿råb of 
yas’amu in the second half-verse, and the point 
he makes presents no problems at all, and is in 
no way 'gezwungen': he merely notes a 
commonplace of Arabic grammar, that fa and 
wa only place the following verb in the nasb 
when the preceding clause is negative, inter- 
rogative, or imperative, and since in this verse 
the preceding clause is none of these three 
things, therefore yas’amu 18 necessarily marfü'. 
Here again, Reuschel’s difficulty is occasioned 
by his failure to understand the Arabic. What 
КЫ. says 18, 'awwalu "I-kalàmi khabarun wa 
hwwa wajibun ‘the first part of the full 
sentence is a statement [and not a question or 


1 Erroneously cited on p. 59 as 1x, 1. 

2 In the Dar al-kutub edition of the Aghani, 
vol. rx, 1936, pp. 106-7. 

3 So vocalized by Derenbourg, by Geyer in 
his edition of A‘sha’s Diwan, and by the 
Dar al-kutub edition of the Aghani. I do not 
know why Reuschel has (p. 26) vocalized it as 
tawa’ u. 
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command] and is affirmative [and not nega- 
буе]? ; but Reuschel (p. 27) has mistranslated 
'awwalu "l-kalami khabarun as ‘ Das habar ist 
vorangestellt (die erste Rede ist das kabar) ’. 

A few misprints need to be corrected. P. 25, 
para. la, third line of the Arabic citation, for 
qultu huwa read qultu mà huwa. Р. 28, para. la, 
second line of the Arabic, for wa 'an read wa 
^m. Same passage, hne 3, the shadda of 
khashshantu (so printed by  Derenbourg) 
should probably be deleted ; the second form 
of this verb governs the accusative, so it seems 
likely that we have here the first form, made 
transitive with bi; Reuschel seems to have 
appreciated this point, for in the transliteration 
a few hnes below he has printed the verb with 
u, but has erroneously left the doubled sh, 
giving the impossible form khashshuntu. P. 34, 
first passage of Arabic, first hne, for wakhhuhu 
read wajhuhu. Р. 37, para. ld, for hàdhà read 
kam. P. 38, para. 2c, first line of the Arabic, 
for kanat read ka'annaka. Р. 46, third passage 
of Arabic, for muttagg read mushtagg. Р. 48, 
line 13, for ‘(also x bzw. a)’ read ‘(also u 
bzw. 2)’. Р. 56, third passage of Arabic, 
second line, for mz‘allaghaini read mu‘alia- 
gaint. Р. 59. first line of verse, read jaudu 
without отга. 

A. F. L. BEESTON 
Susanna DrwALD-WinzER (ed.): Die 

Klassen der Mu‘taziliten, von Ahmad 

ibn Yahya ibn al-Murtada. (Biblio- 

theca Islamica, Bd. 21.) xx, 191, [17] 

pp. Wiesbaden: in Kommission bei 

Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1961. 
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This new edition of the above work (first 
edited by T. W. Arnold, Lahore, 1902) will be 
welcomed by students of Islam. Better edited, 
better printed, and on better paper, 1t 1s also 
furnished with a more elaborate scholarly 
apparatus. In place of the bnef and factual 
introduction of the first edition, the present 
one offers some discussion of the subject; 
where the first edition contained two indexes, 
of persons and of books, the present edition 
offers five more, dealing with references, 
Qur’anic verses, place-names, sects, and 


technical terms. The list of corrections, 27 in” 


all, is also an improvement. It is perhaps 
trivial to add that the word àyat"" is missing — 
with no note or correction —from p. 32, line 1 
(first edition, p. 19). 

Before discussing the work itself it may not 
be irrelevant to examine the titles under which 
it has been known. The present German title, 
Die Klassen der Mwu'taziliten, differs from that 
used on the English title-page of al- Ma'tazila, 
and neither corresponds to that of the author, 
which is Bab dhikr al-mu‘tazila wa-tabugatihim. 
While, however, the first edition retains the 
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author’s title in Arabic, the present edition 
gives the title of Kitab tabagat al-mu'tazila, 
which 1s a translation of the German title with 
the addition of the word kitab. The problem 
arose, perhaps, from the fact that the work 18 
only a section (bab) of a book the full title of 
which is Kitab al-munyé wa 'l-amal fi sharh 
kitab al-milal wa "L-nihal (p. .(ي‎ The work 18 
certainly on the Mu‘tazila and their classes ав 
the author uses these terms. However, in spite 
of the difficulty of publishmg a work 
separately—under the title Bab dhikr..., 
there 1s perhaps a lot to be said for using a title 
ın its proper and onginal context. 

The author of the work, Ahmad b. Уаһуй 
al-Murtadé, was a Zaidi imam. Born in 
104/1363, he became imam for a year in 793-4, 
was deposed and imprisoned, and died in Zafar 
in 840/1437 (pp. ري‎ xii). The work, the body 
of which is contained 1n 140 pages dealing with 
the classes of the Mu‘tazila and other persons 
and problems connected with them, is of value 
both for its use of some unknown sources and 
for its interesting approach to i‘tizal and the 
Mu‘tazla, There 1s a new—but certamly 
late—interpretation of the word i'tzal (p. 1, 
lines 6-7). Historically i'£izàl is antedated (for 
other reasons than those of its opponenta ; of. 
Baghdadi’s Farg, Cairo edition, p. 97) to 
include the four patriarchal caliphs as the first 
AMw'tazilites (p. 9). Moreover there seems to be 
no difference for the author between :'hzül, 
qadar, and ‘adi. Although he gives the five 
principles of the Mu‘tazila (pp. 7-8) he goes on 
to apply the principles of gadar and 'adl as the 
main criteria for his classification. In certain 
places he includes persons whom he considers 
as subscribing in one way or another to the 
principle of irja’ (pp. 58, 60). This seems to 
have been accepted by the editor (p. c^ 


Reference should, however, be made to the 
earlier and stricter definition applied by the 
Mu‘tazila themselves or by writers who were 
objective in dealing with them, according to 
which only those who accepted the five 
principles of +41201 were to be regarded as 
Mu'tazilites (al-Khayyat, Kitab al-intisdr..., 
ed. Nader, 1957, p. 93; Mas'üdi, Murūj, ут, 
p. 23). This is important, as writers opposed to 
the Mu‘tazila were so indiserimunate m 
attacking them (Baghdadi, Farg ; Ibn Qutaiba, 
Райа fi alradd ‘ala al-Mw'tazila, MS; 
al-Khayyàt, cf. above), 

This leads to the question whether the work 
is to be regarded as a Mu'tazilite source or 
merely as a source giving some information 
about the Mu'tazilites. The editor, ın line with 
her acceptance of the author's approach ın the 
work, calls it an orgmal Mu'tazilite source 


(pp. ري‎ xu) But according to the stricter 
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definition of “207 cited above and in view of 
the fact that the author was a Zaidi imam, this 
cannot be accepted. The author's sympathy 
with the Mu'tazila could be explained by the 
common hostile attitude of both Mu‘tazila and 
Zaidis to the Sunnis. The principle of gadar 
which is the author's maim criterion for 4201 
was common to most if not all revolutionary 
sects. There are also a number of other 
things, like the marked. concern of the author 
for the ‘Alids, his exclusion of some names from 
the classes proper when, according to his own 
definition of 44201, he could have included 
them (pp. 120-40), and the version of the 
mihna of Ahmad b. Hanbal which he gives 
(p. 125) all of which justify some search into the 
&uthors motives and help in the proper 
evaluation and consideration of the work. In 
this aspect the time, place, and circumstances 


of the author cannot be neglected (pp. с, xii). 


It is perhaps not too much to have expected 
this from the editor ın deciding the nature and 
place of the work in her introduction. 


OSMAN S. A. ISMAËL 


GEORGE T. SCANLON (ed. and tr.) : 
A Muslim manual of war; being 
Tafrij al-kurüb fi tadbir al-hurüb, by 
‘Umar ibn Ibrahim al-Awsi al-Ansari. 
vii, 130, 97 pp., 4 plates. Cairo: 
American University at Cairo Press, 
1961. $4.50. (Agents: Luzac. 32s. 6d.) 


This volume is composed of the edition and 
translation of a manual on' the art of war by a 
Mamluk author of the late fourteenth century, 
prefaced by an introduction in which the 
source materials for the study of Mushm 
warfare are set out and surveyed in concise 
critical fashion. Dr. Scanlon’s strictures on 
Sir Charles Oman’s sketchy treatment of the 
art of warfare as practised by the Muslim 
armies in his History of the art of war are to be 
endorsed, and with source material from Arabic 
sources now available it will be necessary to 
make a new approach to the history of the 
warfare of the Byzantines and Mushms. To 
the bibliography of this section might be 
added a further reference, Nu‘min Thabit, 
al-Jundiyah fi'l-dawlat al-‘Abbasiyah, printed. 
at the Matba‘at Baghdad ın 1939, though ıt is 
prior to the age of the Tafrij al-kurüb. With 
regard to the edition of the Nehayat al-sül, 
while it ıs unfortunate that Lutful-Huq was 
unable to use more of the MSS known to exist, it 
18 unlikely that a very much better edition will 
be produced for the quality of his editing is high, 
and. notwithstanding what Dr Scanlon says, a 
translation could be based on his text, though 
theoretically it has not exhausted the range 
of MSS which could be consulted. The problem 
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of the Nihayat al-sül lies mostly in the inter- 
pretation of the technical terms in which it 
abounds; the sense of these is not easy to 
establish since the military arts which gave 
rise to them have been lost. 

While Dr. Scanlon’s translation renders the 
Arabio text fairly well, it is not free from errors 
of the kind that might have been avoided by 
more frequent reference to Lane, and the text 
1s now and then not quite satisfactory, though 
the cause seems mainly to lie in faulty proof- 
reading, e.g. Azdashir for Ardashir; and 
р. 87, 1. 5, tawhyah for wa-tawliyah ; 1. 6, 
properly lirām for iltiyam. but in late texts 
such as this one may perhaps accept iltiyàm ; 
1. 11, alunyah has a ya? without its dots. There 
are many misprints in the English and wrong 
vocalizations of Arabic words are not 
infrequent. 

Dr. Seanlon's glossary taken in conjunction 
with that provided by Dr. Lutful-Huq should 
be of considerable assistance for elucidating 
other Mamluk texts. Here the following 
corrections should be made: fadl-Khanah 
for tabli-Khanah—a compound word (123); 
probably didban for dayduban (124) unless there 
is supporting evidence for this pronunciation in 
Mamluk Egypt; gaws for gawsi (128). On p. 68 
the verse is not fully understood— náqis 
means ' of low degree ', and the sense is that 
one should take good adwice even from an 
inferior. Can ghulüm (p. 85) at this late period 
mean 'orderhes, royal pages', and not just 
* soldier, trooper '? On p. 110 Dr. Scanlon has 
nob found wfrüiah, but it is ated in 
Kindermann's Das Schiff, as of Spanish origin 
(flotta). 

On p. 18 a work on artillery onginally in 
Spanish seems closely to resemble a text 
deseribed to me by Dr. Enan as having been 
found in a zéwiyah of southern Morocco and 
now at Rabat. For the story of al-Mugswqis 
such texts as the Futüh Bahnasd should be 
consulted rather than Ibn Highüm. It may 
interest the reader to refer to W. Blackmann, 
Fellahin of Egypt, 195, with reference to p. 10 
of Dr. Scanlon’s introduction where fatally 
poisonous smokes are quoted as one of the 
weapons of war. 

The presentation and especially the annota- 
tion of the materials 1s good, and, this enter- 
prising study 1s a distinct contribution to our 
knowledge of the Mamluk art of war, but 
cross-numbering of the text and translation for 
speedy reference, page citations in the glossary- 
for at least the first appearance of words in the 
text, and some indexing are desiderata. It is a 
pity that a study upon which so much care and 
thought has been expended, should miss that 
final polish of precision required of orientalist 
tradition during the stage of publication. 

R. B. SERJEANT 
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Leon ZOLONDEK : Di‘bil b. “Ай: the 
life & writings of an early ‘Abbasid 
poet. [vii], 188 pp. [Lexington, Ky.]: 
University of Kentucky Press, [1961]. 
$7.50. 


In conception the reassembly of the frag- 
ments of so important a collection as that of 
the verses of Di‘bil b. ‘Ali from the various 
tomes in which they are embedded, 1s a 
meritorious scheme. Unfortunately the editor 
has signally failed, in a number of important 
respects, to comply with the accepted require- 
ments of scholarship, so that almost the only 
value of the book hes in informing us where 
Di‘bil’s verses are to be found, and in supplying 
certain data relating to his biography and age. 
The vocahzation of the Arabic text, photo- 
graphically reproduced from a crabbed Euro- 
pean hand, 1s full of the grossest errors, quite 
apart from such slips as arise from a misunder- 
standing of the Arabic text, these being 
augmented by faults arising from the technical 
process itself. It 18 fruitless to catalogue the 
vast number of mistakes incident to almost 
every page of the Arabic, but yahda for yahdi, 
ast for ist, tupd for taped, taina for tà' mi 
indicate the type of error. The translation is 
of the worst type of ‘orientalist’? English, 
often careless, often completely misunder- 
standing the sense of the Arabic. To take a 
case m point (reading /a-’l-nas for the incorrect 
li-'l-nas), the hne, ‘ What a curious report is 
warbled in the two horizons’ might be 
rendered, more intelligibly at least, ‘ What 
strange news it is, (my) people, bruited abroad 
to the utmost extremities of the earth’. So 
little does the author know of the civilization 
that he can translate (p. 49/108) m a verse 
relating to blackenmg and whitening of face, 
fi àdhüni-him sufrah as ‘in their ears are 
copper rings’ when it clearly refers to a cos- 
metic used by women only, implying that 
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Taghlib, lampooned in the verse, are womanish. 
To translate gad dagat bihi hiyali (69/116) as 
* (he) is annoyed by my stratagems’ when it 
means ‘I am at my wits’ end as to how to 
deal with him ’ 1s a characteristic misrendermg. 

Nevertheless the reader will derive advan- 
tage from seeing Di‘bil’s poetry in the one 
volume, even without any attempt at criticism, 
or any effort to determine what might not be 
genuinely his. Di'bil has all the characteristics 
and outlook of a tribal poet, 1.e. a poet living 
in a tribal society, though these are tribes 
settled in towns and villages. Of the Nabateans 
(Arameans ?) of the Sawad of Iraq, Di‘bil says 
(p. 32), ‘Should the Imam wish he would set 
up a market and sell them as dung (samdc) 18 
sold’. The previous verse describes them as 
having turned Bedoum because the couniry- 
side has been devastated. If samād is used in 
the same technical sense as farth (BSOAS, XXI, 
1. 1958, 7) as applied to the non-tribal classes, 
(and it fits the context well), additional point 
and meaning is given to the verse, the Arbãt 
of course bemg much despised in ‘Abbisid 
literature. There are numerous other sde- 
lights on the social structure of the country— 
if the writer had known how to interpret 
them! 

The curious poem on p. 19 which must have 
a long and involved history appears in the 
К. al-Adab wa-l lawüzim fi ahkam al-man‘ah 
(cf. BSOAS, xm, 3, 1950, 589 seq.) where .t is 
attributed to Murrah b. Mahkan, or at least 
follows on verses which are generally agreed to 
be by Murrah. То add to Professor Zolondek's 
collection it may be worth while to quote the 
verses as given in this text, though the MS 
being unique, and as not all the verses have 
yet been traced elsewhere, some of them are of 
rather dubious correctness in their present 
form. The spellings of the MS are retained. 

Professor Zolondek's study concludes with 
some notes on Di‘bil as a critic, though he does 


قالت سلامة ما شىء يقوم به Шы Л‏ ما بعدهاتلقا طم سيا 
الا لبوفا ... ...غير جايدة هخا 4 ات ها Iob.‏ 
قلت أحيسيا فف غنية لمم ما م يات (sic)‏ . . . طارق يغى القرى سغيا 
ثم cu‏ فاذا ضيف فتلت Lb‏ هاق Ob‏ وهاق القدر و«الحطبا 
لما احتبا الضيمف واعتاقت حلوبتنا LS‏ العيال Ua Lu‏ طربا 
لا شىء أحسن من ضيف AL X‏ بعد oU‏ ومن حق اذا وجبسا 
وليلة ليس يدق SN‏ مضجعسه Lily‏ وهنا ولو Lue‏ حطبا 
وهبت للضيفا ها ch з 25 ca‏ نصبا ٠...‏ ... بالحمد LX.‏ 
Lb  تلقف . . Gee cri,‏ عندى Cos‏ تذهب Я‏ 
يا اهما الضيف لا шы „ш‏ ورأ)حلل رحالك ان البوس قد Las‏ 
لما quA chi‏ غير Lp cd Li‏ فخلت Luke. АЛ‏ 
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not seem to have known of Amjad Trabulsi’s 
La critique poétique des Arabes (Damas, 1955). 
He also reproduces what has survived of Di' bil's 
* Book of poets’ in the form of quotations in 
Arab authors. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


LEIN OEBELE SomuMmAN: Political 
history of the Yemen at the beginmng of 
the 16th century: Abu Makhrama’s 
account of the years 906-927 m. 
(1500-1521 а.р.) with annotations. 
[viii], xx, 142 pp., map. Groningen: 
V. R. B. Kleine, [1960]. 


Dr. Schuman has presented us with & most 
useful text and translation from the 
voluminous history of Abū Makhramah’s 
Qiladat айлам, an account of the years 
906-27/1500-21, covermg the activities of the 
Mamluks, Turks, and Portuguese in south- 
west Arabia. The small number of Arabic 
Sources upon which we have been able to draw 
for this aspect of history can be assessed from 
the bibliography, and many of these were 
translated some considerable time ago when 
the Yemen was very little known. The best 
feature of Dr. Schuman’s study is his very 
ample set of notes to the text which, like all 
Yemenite works, presents many difficulties 
and obscurities ; these notes are excellent and 
cover a wide range of topics. On the other hand 
the arrangement and production of the text, no 
doubt for reasons of economy, from typed 
sheets, causes difficulty in consulting at one 
glance, the notes, the Arabic text, and the 
emendations proposed. There are also, 
regrettably many errors in typing, and 
occasional odd turns of English phraseology— 
but all honour is due to Dr. Schuman for 
rendering a difficult text into a language not his 
own. Dr. Schuman, bemg new to the Yemenite 
field, has from time to time been deceived by 
Yemenite Arabic usages amsing from his 
unfamilarity with the country and the 
spoken language which 1s reflected in Yemenite 
literature to a greater degree perhaps than m 
other Arab countries; the list of emendations 
and notes below will dicate mostly errors or 
misconceptions arising from this cause, 
Though the list is long this is not to underrate 
the general value of the study. A further MS of 
the Qilàdah has been described in BSOAS, 
хш, 2, 1950, 289, and some additional informa- 
tion and corrections made to Lofgren’s 
original analysis. 


p. ii: "wmdah does not mean a ‘ public 
leader ’ in Aden, this usage being Egyptian. 
In the context it is more likely to mean a 
© source of legal opmion ’. 


р. l: 'Djewàüs' is more likely to be 
Jawwüs. L. 18 should read, ‘ according to 
the custom of the town ’, though ° àda here 
may well mean something closer to ‘ a tax °. 

p. 2: the offices of gabid and. nàzir in 
Zabid under the wali are mentioned here. 
Under the Rasülids, the two offices, mushidd. 
and 22227, probably correspond to these, 
both belonging to the Diwan. 

р. 10: the mizallah is probably not a large 
awning, but something like а sagifah or 
flat-roofed hall. Süq al-Jarid should un- 
doubtedly be read, in the sense of the 
market of palm branches sold for firewood. 

p. 12: shatr al-ghallah is rendered as ‘ half 
of the revenue’ but, in the Mulakhkhas 
al-Fitan, ghallah seems to be the produce of 
land in grain, and is distinguished from ‘ain, 
money, honey, red sugar, and sheep, all of 
which come under separate heads. 

1. 24: najal means ‘ to discharge cargo’. 

1. 29: nadakh means ‘to make а landfall’, 
not ‘ to course against the town °. 

p. 13, 1. 2: ‘Karib al-Sayf’ is nob a 
place-name, but means ‘near the beach 
(sf). 

l 6, and elsewhere throughout the 
translation : darb (pl. durüb), does not mean 
* a banquette ', but ' a wall’. 

1. 87: gasab does not mean ‘reeds’, 
which one never sees in South Arabia, but 
* millet-cane °. 

1. 48: al-Qalhati should probably be read 
for al-Qalhàni. 

p. 14, 1. 14: magrüf is translated as 
‘outlay’ but it means ‘ maintenance, 
support, expenses ’. 

l 30: ‘The shore was fully garrisoned 
with the mariners, soldiers serving on the 
ships’. This is incorrect—and for ‘ mariners’ 
one should read ‘ marines’, since sailors in 
South Arabia are not properly fighting men. 

р. 16, 1. 14: а sharj is not a pasture, but 
a piece of land at the foot of a gulley 
irmgated by the torrent, and cultivated. 

1. 15: ‘Wasan al-Zafiri’ 18 not a person. 
Wa-shann al-Zàfiri should be read, to 
correspond with ghar which precedes, i.e. 
© al-Zàfiri raided '. 

р. 17,1. 21: ‘house ’, better, ' fort’. 

1. 24: ‘pretended to deliver’ should be 
‘undertook to deliver’, . 

1. 26: nakathat 'l-aymàn is ‘ broke their 
oaths ’, not * their faith °. 

1. 40: ‘Sahib al-Kasb’ should probably 
read al-Qasab. 

p. 18, 1. 23: jabbünah, not a cemetery 
here, but following the South Arabian usage, 
& mosque built at a cementery. 

p. 19, 1. 15: The followers of ‘ Abd 
al-Haqq were not ‘old men from the 
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Ribats, and weak people who could be 
dispensed with’, but ‘Mashayikh of the 
Ribáts and да“ з in whom there 1s no value °. 
Further down the da‘ifs are described as 
without money and unable to fight. The 
classes intended are the religious Mashayikh 
familhes, often not arms-bearmg, of the 
colleges, and the unarmed protected peasant 
ог labouring class who do поб engage in 
warfare. On the same page, 00155, as used 
by the Egyptians, cannot be muskets, but 
may perhaps be cross-bows of some kind. 

p. 23, 1. 34: ‘Bullets and arrows’ is 
incorrect, for ‘ pellets and bullets’. 

p. 22, 1. 36: ‘Dufan’ is probably to be 
read Dawfan a name still current to-day. 

р. 23, 1. 34: The Büniyün is, here and 
elsewhere, not called Rihma, but Батар. 
Jahab does not mean ‘ to let run ashore’, 
but ‘to beach" a ship. Rakabah does not 
mean crew, but only passengers. There 2s no 
‘dam’ at Jabal Sirah, but a causeway. 

p. 27,1.9 : Not & herd of camels carrying 
raisins ', but jumlah ahmal zabib * a number 
of loads of raisins ’. 

p. 28, 1.9: Not ‘distinguished slaves’, 
but his ‘household slaves’ (khassat 
‘abidtht), or ‘ chosen slaves '. 

р. 33, 1. 31: ‘al-Khalli’. Dr. Schuman 
has been unable to identify this person but 
he must be ‘Abd al-Samad al-Khali (p. 95 of 
my fortheoming Portuguese), an official of 
‘Amur b. рава. 

Hawtat Sufyan—Sufyan’s‏ :5 .1 ,94 .م 
shrine is still known; cf. BSOAS, ххп, 3,‏ 
.572 ,1959 

l 7: ta'üm wa-musügh does not mean 
‘food and gems’, but ‘gram and silver 
ornaments ’. Ta'üm is not used ш this sense, 
but, for the most part, git. 

1. 25 : the people of Lah] are accorded only 
the ‘ status of protected persons’. The term 
employed, ahl al-dhimmah, means that they 
were treated like the Jews. 

p. 35, 1. 7: Saylat al-‘Agarib is the 
modern Kawd am-Saiah for which see 
JRAS, 1948, 108. 

р. 36,1. 8-9: The word zabadi should read 
zubdi, a word still in use in the Aden 
Protectorate. 

1. 41: terawikh should read tarawih. 

pp. 37, 39, etc.: the text consistently 
reads Yüb for ‘ Ayyüb ’, and though Al Yüb 
may be identical with the Al Aryüb it seems 
incorrect to substitute Aiyüb as Yüb may be 
the colloquial form. 

p. 39: the significance of the dispatch of 
the ‘Amiidi shaikh to act as an intermediary 
is that he belonged to а family of Mashayikh 
celebrated for its holiness. The family is 
discussed in BSOAS, хіп, 2, 1950, 302 ff. 
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p. 47, n. 5: Dathinah is the district, and 
the eapital (sarir) of the area in the medieval 
period was al-Hafah, sometimes called 
Madinat Dathinah. Cf. BSOAS, xxi 2, 
1958, 266. cf. Husn Dathinah, p. 2. 

р. 48, n. 8: The term mawsim/müsim is 
applied to the shipping sailing at a certain 
period of the year to or from some place ; tt 
is very commonly used in South Arabian 
texts. 

p. 06, n. 83: It is difficult to see how 
Maghàrib San‘a’ could mean the country of 
San‘a’ which is, I think, generally called 
al-Mashriq. 

р. 80, n. 151: read karrani. 

р. 88, n. 195: ‘ Djuhaf’ 1s most hkely to 
be the mountain east of Dah‘. There is no 
known connexion with the Jahafil. 

p. 88, n. 200: It is most unlikely that 
al-Masharifa is a plural of Sharif on the 
pattern of Mashayikh. 

p. 90: al-‘Arah is not a coastal town but 
merely an anchorage. Occasional pottery 
fragments attest to the identification of the 
present site with that of the medieval texts. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


Constance E. Papwick : Muslim devo- 
tions: a study of prayer-manuals 1% 
common use. xxix, 318 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1961. 35s. 


'fhe author of this rich and brilliant study 
states modestly in her preface that it ‘1s not a 
work of scholarship” (p. xui) I beg to 
disagree : I see it as scholarship, but of a new 
and exciting kind. There has been an academic 
diserpline ın the study of the religious traditions 
of mankind, of careful investigation into the 
history of their data; а discipline that has 
built up exacting standards of observation, 
criticism, and reconstruction. The function of 
that discipline has been to establish in precise 
detail what the tradition has empirically been. 
At the present time comparative religion 
studies are developing at a new level: that of 
ascertaining what is the inner faith of those for 
whom the outer tradition has been meaningful. 
Interpretation of men’s faith 1s not new ; but 
interpreting of other men’s faith, in an 
academic, critical fashion, is something whose 
methods are only now beıng evolved. 
Miss Padwick’s careful elucidation of the inner 
devotional life of present-day Muslim 
worshippers is argued inductively on the basis 
of evidence painstakingly and objectively 
gathered, rationally presented, and critically 
scrutinized. It seems, therefore, almost a model 
of craftsmanship (as well as of spiritual insight, 
without which in addition, the work would 
have failed). 
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She brings to bear not only critical acumen 
but a penetrating and subtle mind. The result 
is a powerful exposition of the living faith of 
men to-day. Through it, one is enabled to 
enter into the devotion of men’s hearts. 

The pattern of the study is as follows. From 
Arabic prayer manuals actually in widespread 
use in the present-day Muslim world, translated 
excerpts (phrases, sentences, short paragraphs) 
are grouped together according to subject 
matter. The basic outline follows the itemized 
steps ın the formal ritual of the salat. A running 
commentary endeavours to induce the reader 
to see, in each topic, what the Muslim sees as 
he uses the prayer—by indicating what the 
author has seen (which is much). The reader 18 
persuaded or not persuaded of the insight, by 
the actual passages that then are given—he 
recognizes, or else does not recognize, that the 
words must indeed mean such-and-such, must 
indeed be an expression of such-and-such 
a spiritual orientation. His capacity to 

' perceive what the Muslim means, and what 
Miss Padwick senses, will depend in a part no 
doubt on his own religious experience and 
spiritual sensitivity. Yet, given this proviso, 
the procedure is objective and controlled. 
What other method is there by which an 
observer capable of sympathetic apprehension 
of others’ faith can be led to а true 
apprehension of it? Here would seem an 
academic avenue to religious (mter-religious) 
understanding. 

So sympathetio is the presentation that some 
readers will wonder if the author has not been 
too indulgent. She explicitly recognizes, 
however, in her preface that the subject of her 
inquiry is not the religious hfe of ‘ the rank and 
file ’ (p. xiii) but what the worship offers to the 
more devout. This is not simply courteous or 
charitable; it is, in my view, intellectually 
right. For religious life is characterized by its 
transcendence (168 open-endedness, to use the 
current colloquialism) ; so that an observer is 
closer to the truth of a tradition when he 
perceives what it signifies at its best, and 
therefore may potentially signify to all men, 
than when he limits himself to the apparent 
actuality and generality of its import. The 
social scientist who confines himself to a study 
of behaviour, is accordingly being less accurate 
in his apprehensions than is the humanist who 
allows for the overtones that perhaps only a 
minority shows evidence of hearing. (The 
validity of this important hermeneutic 
principle can, I believe, be demonstrated 
experimentally.) 

Anyway, Miss Padwick has manifestly 
understood correctly the situation that she is 
confronting. She is well aware of the 
‘mechanical’ and magical degenerations of 
worship; she refers to them, both in general 
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(preface, p. xiii), and specifically (e.g. pp. 159, 
285). She knows, and reminds her readers, that 
prayer formulae may serve a range of purposes, 
from mundane (such as charms for finding lost 
objects) to spiritual. The assumption, pre- 
sumably legitimate, is that readers are intelli- 
gent enough to be able to understand the entire 
range provided they have once become aware 
of the upper end of the spectrum. The lower 
sections of it need no explanation; this book 
illuminates the whole by mentioning the lower, 
but clarifying the higher reaches. 

The author once (p. 169) lets drop the word 
‘we’ m such a way as to suggest that her sense 
of participation in what she is studying has 
overridden her role of outside observer. 
Usually, however, she writes as quite clearly a 
member of another community (the Christian) 
oriented in the same direction but following a 
separate path. This emerges, for instance, in 
that she uses comparisons to Christian formula- 
tions to elucidate a meaning. Such a device, it 
would seem, is scientifically legitimate; in 
personal matters of the mind and heart 
something of this sort is presumably even 
requisite, raising interesting questions for 
academic procedure. Miss Padwick also at 
times reminds her readers that instanced 
shortcomings in Muslim attitudes have 
parallels in those of Christian and other 
religious groups (e.g. p. 263). This certainly 
aids understanding ; and it can be argued that 
in this realm humility 1s indeed required, as 
well as purely intellectual qualifications. The 
sunilarities to Christian worship at quite a 
profound level, will in many cases startle some 
Christians, and theologians will have to 
reconsider some of their traditional pronounce- 
ments in the light of these facts. (How will they 
answer, for instance, the огу of the heart on 
p. 283 ?) At other times, however, the author 
is not shy to insert an occasional jarring note 
which reminds the Christian that this is alien 
territory to him (e.g. making war, p. 56; 
sinners, p. 146). 

Occasionally elucidation takes an imagina- 
tive form, touched with poetry, as when m 
introducing a section of ‘ the angels and human 
worship ’ she remarks, ‘ All human worship is 
overshadowed with the rustling of wings’ 


(p. 231). I personally find this helpful, and . 


even am left wondermg whether it would in 
fact be possible to convey so much truth on this 
particular matter in more austere or traditional 
ways of scholarship. If not, problems of 
epistemology for human activity are again 
raised, whioh our universities must ponder. 
At only one point did I find an expression 
that seemed perhaps vulnerable to objeotivist 
criticism : on p. 204 she writes that in prayers 
seeking forgiveness some evince one kind of 
attitude ‘ but the deeper prayers have no hint 
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of this’. I agree with her assessment that the 
particular idea here is ‘less spiritual’ than its 
alternative (pardon is to be hoped for, but not 
claimed) ; yet the assessment arises from one’s 
own theology, not from the evidence here 
proffered. That some prayers ‘ have no hint of 
this’ is a fact ; that these are ‘ deeper ' is her 
own judgment (also mine). One gathers that 
she calls them deeper just because of their 
position on this question, so that the attribu- 
tion involves a circular argument. Generally, 
however, her interpretation is deeply per- 
ceptive but mductive. 

The whole question posed by this important 
book can perhaps be illustrated from one of its 
sentences: ‘The saying of the great phrase 
subhana '"llàhi, “ (I proclaim) the glory of God”, 
is known as tasbth’ (p. 65). Now were the 
adjective ‘great’ deleted here the resulting 
sentence would be true, and would be more 
typical of Western academic analysis in the 
past. The crucial problem 1s, does our author’s 
use of the adjective maker her statement less 
true, or more true ? My own view is that the 
word 'great' here, and her ability to write 
throughout the book with this kind of insight, 
mean that her portrayal of her subject matter 
is the more valid, and that her readers are 
enabled to derive from the work a more 
accurate apprehension of the prayer life of 
millions of human beings. Nonetheless, J am 
aware that to argue this is to raise a host of 
profound questions, philosophic, methodo- 
logical, and pragmatic. Rather than discussing 
them theoretically, might one challenge those 
who disagree to produce, or even to conceive, a 
study of a Mushm prayer manual more 
‘ objective? in manner but at the same time 
more illuminating of persons at prayer ? 

In detail, the following points are open to 
scholarly criticism: pp. xviii, xix, the same 
person appears as Ahmad ibn Idris and as 
Muhammad Idris; Usülu 'l-Kàfi, p. 54, is not 
listed ın the bibliography or further identified, 
and a few others similarly: and the index, 
alas, is far from complete (indeed, 15 seems 
almost haphazard ın its coverage ; though the 
entries that are given, sample-checked, appear 
accurate enough). Abü Hasan (p. 187) should 
be Abi Hasan (genitive, after Munajàtu). 
The proof-reading of some thousands of 
Arabic words and names given in translitera- 
tion, usually careful, has slipped occasionally ; 
the following corrigenda were noted : Yamani 
for Yamani (p. 144); 'Atiyyah for ‘Atryah 
(p. 169; correctly p. 275) ; Muhammadun for 
Muhammadu (р. 172); mnabawryyah for 
nabawiyah (p. 211; the form -tyah, though 
equally good, is nowhere else used in this 
book) and nabawi for nabawi (p. 276) ; layalz 
for layal (p. 265); Kalabadhi for Kalabadhi 
(p. 272); Miflahu ’-janan for Miftahu ’l-janan 
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(p. 296; correctly pp. 46, 127, 137, etc.) ; 
Haddadiyyah for Haddadiyyah (p. 302, line 
14; correctly line 3); and adhan for adhan 
(used. consistently: pp. 29, 31, 152 thrice, 
153 twice, 305; following Kenneth Cragg ?). 
Tijani (p. 142), as distinct from Tijàni elso- 
where consistently throughout the work, may 
reflect a different spelling 1n the actual manual 
cited. 

Apart from an mereased awareness of the 
warmth and depth of Muslim devotional hfe 
to-day in its traditional form, there emerges 
also from this work a contrary sense, of how 
outdated this traditional form must be for the 
typical modernized (‘ Westernized ") Muslim. 
The literature that he writes and reads is a far 
cry from this in piety, and in conceptualza- 
tions as groundwork for piety. As a study of 
other kinds of evidence also has suggested, 
the modernist Muslim has largely lost contact 
with much of the personal engagement of his 
faith with transcendence. 


WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH 


JOSEPH AQUILINA: The structure of 
Maliese: a study in mixed grammar 
and vocabulary. ix, 358 pp. Valletta : 
Royal University of Malta, 1959: 
(Agents: Luzac. 45s.) 


JOSEPH AQUILINA : Papers in Maltese 
linguistics. 1x, 240 pp. Valletta: 
Royal University of Malta, 1961. 
(Agents: Luzac. 24s.) 


The first of these two books by the well- 
known incumbent of the chair of Maltese in the 
Royal University of Malta is an enlarged and 
revised version of the author’s Ph.D. thesis, a 
pre-war undertaking successfully concluded 
under the supervision of the late Professor 
J. R. Firth. It is broadly divisible into three 
parts, phonological, morphological, and syn- 
tactical; the first two parts are subdivided 
into sections on Semitic and non-Semitic 
Maltese, and the morphological part 18 further 
divided into subsections on what are called the 
variable (verbal, nominal, etc.) and the invan- 
able (particle, pronominal, eto.) elements of the 
language. The phonological part deals mainly 
with positional occurrences of consonants and 
vowels, singly and in combination, and with 
stress. Under morphology, word-meaning is 
introduced and attention is concentrated on 
scatters of related forms occurring in Maltese 
and on their comparison with similar data in 
Arabic. A short statement of facts of Maltese 
syntax concludes the book. 

The structure of Maltese is a much more 
informative book than the usual essay in so- 
called ‘structural linguistics’. It is not, 
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however, free from inconsistencies, short- 
comings of description (notably in the early 
section on pronunciation), and misprints. In 
both the books under review, however, the 
author has accomplished the rare feat of 
achieving his object. Professor Aquilina 
believes fervently, and with justice, that his 
language, spoken since the ninth century, 
written since the seventeenth but only 
recognized as ‘official’ in the fullest sense 
within the last 30 years, with its Semitic 
foundation and its Romance overlay, is of 
great intrinsic interest to the linguist in 
general and in particular to the Semitic and/or 
Romance specialist. He is out to put Maltese 
on the map, at home and abroad, and he has 
succeeded admirably. Structure is a mine of 
information, indispensable as а  reference- 
book to any scholar whose interests turn 
to Maltese. 

It will not be taken as ungenerous, it is 
hoped, to express the wish that we could have 
been given more of Maltese syntax, which is 
clearly characterized by many interesting 
features. The deeper one penetrates into a 
language and the better one comes to grasp the 
concepts and procedures of formal linguistic 
analysis, the more blurred becomes the 
dividing line between syntax and morphology, 
and for that matter between grammar and 
Jexicon. It is surely from syntactical (better, 
syntagmatic) analysis that one may expect 
real comparative progress to be made in the 
Semitic and Hamito-Semutic fields. 

Whatever the true nature of that form of 
Arabic known as Classical, ıt was certainly m 
no sense—pace Professor Aquilma—the source 
of the Maltese Semitic base. Comparisons 
between Maltese and Classical Arabic are, 
therefore, it might seem, less meaningful than 
those which could be made between Maltese 
and several varieties of colloquial Arabic. 
Exposition, moreover, is sometimes made in 
less than formal linguistic terms. 

Papers is better produced, and more clearly 
printed than Structure. Comprising nine of the 
author’s articles, two of which have not been 
previously published, it is an immensely 
teadable book. The topics addressed are 
‘Constituent elements of Maltese’, ‘ Maltese 
semantics’, ‘Maltese as a mixed language’, 
‘Maltese lexicography’, ‘Maltese ortho- 
graphy’, ‘Fields of Maltese linguistic re- 
search’, ‘Historical phonetic changes of 
Maltese’, ‘Race and language in Malta’, 
‘Maltese place-names’, in that order. The 
reason for this sequence is not perhaps very 
clear and inevitably there is repetition in 
places, but wherever one opens the book there 
is something interesting to read on Malta, on its 
language, or on the people from whom the 
language is inseparable—people of. Latin 
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culture on whom shines a Catholic sun but who 
address God as Alla. 

As with any book, there are points on which 
one might wish to join issue with the: author. 
For example : 


p. 5: ' Geminating' is surely preferable to 
© reduplicating ’ in ‘ the second form obtained 
by reduplicating the medial radical’. One 
must insist on some continuity and agreement 
in the use of technical linguistic terms, 

p. 11: The abbreviation ‘S.M. (sc. Semitic 
Maltese) is not explained. 

p. 15: Hisa:an for ħisam is one example 
of several misprints in the book. 

р. 31: zawz is used for ‘ peaches ° in ЕРЕ; 

Arabic colloquials and the acceptance passim 
not only of the concept of a central core of 
meaning attached to a word but also of Hava’s 
dictionary as providing a key to some fictitious 
‘unitary Arabic is open to serious objection. 
The same kind of thinking is shown by 
‘Maltese phonetics differ from those of 
Classical Arabic because not all the sounds of 
Classical Arabic have been retained ' (p. 105) 
and again by ‘Semitic Maltese ... has 
dropped... Arabic каді:тап ' very ', dziddan 
‘very much’, qalilan ‘rarely, slightly’ 
(‘ derivatives’ of such forms are generally 
found no nearer to Malta than in Egypt). 
p. 32: The singulative form kewkba should be 
related to an Arabic singulative, not to the 
collective form: (kawkab) ; kawkabo occurs in 
Libya, for example. Similar remarks apply to 
ghadma оп р. 39 and other such forms. 

p. 36: * Verbs have sex-endings in Classical 
Arabic ...'—the use in places of forms of 
words such as these does less than meet the 
requirement of rigour in linguistic description. 

p. 117 ff.: The form of Arabic here described 
as ‘ Egyptian’ is only so in the most minor 
phonetic respects. 1% is primarily the pan- 
Arabic of the educated that is illustrated. 

‚р. 129: ‘Arabic voiceless alveolar [sic] 
fricative J’, ‘ voiceless glottal stop’ (p. 133), 
‘the voiced post-alveolar affricate corre- 
sponds phonetically to the voiced palatal 
plosive of Arabic and in non-Semitic languages 
to the corresponding sound as closely as 
possible’ (p. 129). The description here and 
elsewhere is not such as would be acceptable to 
professional phoneticians. Brief reading con- 
ventions for the transcription employed might 
moreover have been profitably included at the 
beginning of the book for the use of those not 
familiar with the author's work elsewhere. 

p. 194: The number of Berber-speakers 
among the total Muslim population of Algeria 
is often put at as high as 30 per cent, not at the 
insignificant figure of less than 20,000 as is 
stated. 

The author is clearly much interested in 
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etymology and has made the most significant 
contributions in this field. Nothing could be 
more natural than this interest in view of the 
mystery surrounding Maltese origins, ethnic 
and hnguistic. The questions of what people 
and what language were in Malta for those 
many blank centuries before the Muslim 
invasion of the late ninth century is one of 
those great Mediterranean mysteries of which 
Michael Glenne has written, on a par with the 
puzzle of the 3,000 or so Libyan inscriptions of 
known script but unknown language which 
crop up from Tripolitania to the Canaries. 

It is difficult to resist the temptation to join 
in a game of etymology and it is hoped that 
the reviewer in spite of his lack of professional 
qualifications in this field will be forgiven for 
making a few comments. 

p. 2: The author doubtless has strong 
reasons for deriving Maltese stalla ‘to stop, 
stay > from Romance sources; сЁ, however, 
Egyptian Arabic stanna ‘to stay, wait’ and 
the common correspondence n.l in the Semitic 
field. Parallel lexical distribution in Maltese 
and Sicilian would be strong evidence in 
support of the derivation suggested, but is 
probably necessary. 

p. 6: The suggested onomatopoeic relation 
between Maltese Foss ‘sound’ and English 
hiss is surely fanciful; cf. Cyrenaican Arabic 
hiss ‘ voice’. 

p. 7: Identification of final х (= f) of the 
hybnd forsix ‘1s it possible?’ with the 
‘dialectal Arabic negative’ is probably too 
facile and begs a lot of questions. Is it not time 
that the assumption that there is anything 
meaningful in the habitual derivation of 
colloquial f from Classical fay? was seriously 
questioned ? The particle / which occurs 
widely in North Africa—not only in contrast 
with its absence but also with such other 
forms as fir, fayy, ful, fuul—appears in such а 
variety of grammatical contexts, for example 
interrogative as well as negative, that syn- 
iachical comparison of the relevant Arabic 
colloquials would doubtless he more to the 
point than the superficial derivation of f from 
Classical fay?. The fact of parallel behaviour of 
similar elements in Berber may also be 
relevant. 

р. 25: Maltese in nomni patri, used when 
someone is (reluctantly) about to begin some 
activity, is perhaps to be seen not only within 
the framework of the generalized use of 
ecclesiastical forms in Maltese'but also in 
relation to the similar inceptive use of Arabic 
bismillaah. 

p. 29: Comparable forms in certain North 
African colloquials might suggest the relating 
of Maltese abba to Arabic bya rather than 
Rabb. 
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p. 30: Final żin kit ‘ chin’ might seem more 
Berber than Arabic 

p. 39: May not the gender of qmis (fem.) 
*shirt' be relatable to that of Romance 
camisa ? One wonders if the term might not be 
included among the interesting church-words 
which are presumed to have reached Malta 
from Syria; cf. the priestly ‘ amice ’. 

p. 122: Acceptance of the hypothesis that 
the characteristic pharyngal and emphatic 
consonant-articulations of Arabic—absent 
from Maltese with the exception of voiceless 
pharyngal friction and of what is termed 
© slight pharyngalisation ' of vowels—gave way 
to Sicilian sounds at the time of the Norman 
conquest of the island 1n 1090, may be unjusti- 
fied. It 1s considered by Berber scholars that 
pharyngal consonants are not original to that 
language and there appear to be Semitic 
languages (e.g. Mandaean, at any rate in the 
spoken form of its liturgy) which are not 
characterized by a distinction between 
emphatic and non-emphatic articulation. It 18 
perhaps also relevant to recall that emphasis is 
absent from the speech of women in parts of 
the Arab(ic) world. 

The criticisms to which the author lays 
himself open are a measure of his humanity 
and enthusiasm. Professor Aquilina 15 а man 
of many distinguished parts, novelist and 
playwright as well as lawyer and scholar, and 
herein lies a clue to the great range of topics 
covered by the papers. As Professor Arberry 
says in his foreword to the book, Professor 
Aquilina is not only famous throughout the 
world of learning as a scholar of Maltese but 
has, too, made ‘massive contributions to 
belles lettres, as dramatist, novelist, and 
essayist ’, writings only accessible to those who 
know Maltese and therefore constituting ‘a 
powerful argument in their own right why the 
study of Maltese should be far more widely 
prosecuted’. Perhaps it is this breadth of 
experience that enables him to write ‘... our 
claim is not that we speak pure Arabic or 
impure Sicilian—linguistic and racial blends 
are two harmless impurities that progressive 
nations must accept as blessings—but that we 
speak a language so distinct from all others, 
including Arabic and Italian, that we can claim 
to be what we are: a separate nation with a 
language of our own’. A valuable lesson in 
attitude for the countries of the Arab world 
inter alios ! 

T. F, MITCHELL 


A. J. AnsERRY and P. GRECH: Dun 
Karm, poet of Malta. Texts chosen and 
translated by A. J. Arberry ; introduc- 
tion, notes and glossary by P. Grech. 
(University of Cambridge Oriental 
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Publications, No. 6) viii, 217 pp., 
front. Cambridge: University Press, 
1961. 375. 0d. 


Father Grech introduces this book with & 
concise and extremely useful survey of 
Maltese, its linguistic development, and its 
prosody, and with a suggestive study of 
Maltese literature and of Dun Karm Psaila’s 
contribution to it. 

His generalizations, especially on the 
language, are not unquestionable. His low 
estimate of the Romance element in Maltese 
vocabulary— only fifteen, or at the most 
twenty рег cent —needs to be substantiated. 
He also hghtly assumes that 'Maltese de- 
veloped independently of Arabic after the 
thirteenth century’, even though he asserts 
elsewhere that 'broadly speaking, Maltese 
grammar is the same as that of modern Arabic 
dialects, especially Tunisian'. Even his state- 
ment that ‘ Maltese is the only Arabic dialect 
that has a hterature of its Own’ 1s not to be 
accepted without qualifieation. 

On the other hand, his appreciation of Dun 
Karm is not only sensitive and sympathetic, 
but also admirably well-balanced and precisely 
worded. Placing in тсе equilibrium on the 
one hand the depth and integrity of the 8 
experience and on the other the limitation of 
its range, on the one hand the poet's indebted- 
ness to nineteenth-century Italian models and 
on the other the uniqueness of his contribution 
to Maltese, Father Grech characterizes him as 
*Romantie in thought and sentiment ... 
classical ın relation to his own literature’. 

The kinship with the nineteenth-century 
Romantics 1s patent in every page, and not a 
few passages border on the hackneyed, for the 
freshness and vigour that Romantic sentiments 
and images do acquire when they appear in 
Maltese for the first time are lost agam when 
transposed into English : 

“I sang as sings beneath the sun of March 

The Imnet drunk with love, 

Or else as sings m the darkness of the quiet 

night 

The nightingale.... 

І sang as sings the breeze 

Among the tops of the reeds and the trees, 

And as over some sequestered shore 

Sings, drowsy ın 158 love, our sea’ (p. 125). 

For the European reader, there is clearly no 
frisson nouveau to be found here. But that is 
not to say that there is no enjoyment or—the 
word comes naturally in this context—edifica- 
tion to be derived from Dun Karm’s poetry, 
even in translation. The imagery, always 
pleasing and apposite, is not without some 
happy surprises, the sentiment is lofty and true, 
and even though the answers to the poet’s 
questionings in ‘Beyond Self’ are entirely 
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predictable, it is a spoilt reader that will fail 
to be stirred by the fervour of this poem’s 
closing pages. 

Harder to pinpoint than the Romantic 
influences are the distinctively Maltese, and m 
particular Semitic, traits of which Father 
Grech sees ‘ unmistakable signs ’ in the Maltese 
temperament as reflected in literature. 
Perhaps they are to be found in peculiar turns 
of phrase, as in the untranslatable - in meta 
sfajtli hien * when you became happy ' (p. 54) ; 
perhaps also in a deep-rooted sensitiveness to 
the overtones of Semitic words, as in the 
intriguing dawl bla dija (p. 158)—in Arabic 
daw’ bila diya’—which contrasts two words 
scarcely differentiated in the dictionaries, but 
which from the context must be taken to mean 
‘luminosity without illumination °. 

Whatever the final judgment may be on 
Dun Karm's distinctiveness and originality as 
a poet, he has become the ‘ classic ’ of Maltese 
poetry by proving, at a time when the Maltese 
seriously doubted it (as educated Arabs still 
doubt), that the local spoken dialect could 
express refined poetic experience. His transla- 
tion of Ugo Foscolo’s Dei sepolcri, printed side 
by side with the original at the end of this 
book, illustrates the extent both of the 
difficulty of the task and of Dun Karm’s 
success in tackling it. Although somewhat 
more wordy than the original, for it must make 
explicit certain associations that are common- 
place in the Italian literary tradition, the 
translation nevertheless sacrifices few subtle- 
ties. Curious to note, the one linguistic 
resource that Maltese could not evolve was a 
stock of archaisms, so that l'etereo padighon 
becomes simply I-istar tas-sema ° the heavenly 
veil’ (p. 180), and the Muse apostrophised by 
Foscolo as dea becomes in Dun Karm’s version 
either deja ‘light’ (p. 176) or Alla (p. 178), 
for Malta’s linguistic memory does not extend. 
further back than 1ts monotheistic faith ! 

From the translator, the material invites 
clichés: maidens kollhom sahha (p. 56) or 
kull ma fihom sahha (p. 72) are said to be 
* vibrant’ or ‘ radiant’ with health—and this 
is no doubt justified. At the same time those 
who are aequainted with Professor Arberry's 
deft and sensitive touch will be surprised to 
meet a few infelicities of expression : ‘ creeping 
on the toes of my feet’ (p. 85), ‘in that 
crimson radiance . shrouded’ (p. 113), 
* drinking in from his mouth The billows of his 
words’ (p. 137). There are also one or two 
small mistranslations, notably in the first line 
of p. 97, where the idiomatic use of gmielha 
conveys that the piece is growing apace, and 
on p. 139, where the fourth stanza refers not to 
* the well-provided rich with the ill-provisioned 
poor,’ but to ‘ the rich man’s surplus and the 
poor man's want’. For the most part, however, 
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the translation is direct and true, remarkably 
close to the original, yet often infused with all 
the verve of an original composition. 

Elegantly produced, this book is a fine 
tribute to Malta’s national poet, who died on 
13 October 1961, a few days before his ninetieth 
birthday, which had in fact been chosen as the 
date of publication. 

P. CACHIA 


Or. CAHEN : J. Sauvaget | : Introduc- 
tion à Vhistowe de Vorient musulman : 
éléments de bibliographie. Edition 
refondue et complétée. (Initiation à 
l'Islam, r.) [iii], vi, 5—257 pp. Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1961. Fr. 32. 


Professor Cahen has performed a service of 
enormous benefit to students of Islamic history 
in producing a new edition of Sauvaget's 
important and useful Introduction, All 
bibliographies require regular re-editions or, at 
the least, supplements which take account of 
recent research, and we are grateful to 
Sauvaget’s editor for taking a major step in this 
direction. 

The new ‘ Sauvaget ’ (or is it to be known as 
‘Cahen-Sauvaget’, or simply * Cahen’ ?) is 
something more than its predecessor brought 
up to date, a distinction which Professor Cahen 
makes clear in his preface. The general plan 
of the book has remained unchanged, owing as 
much to its basie practicability as to the 
editor’s recognition of Sauvaget’s inspiration 
and example (pp. iiu). Four ‘technical’ 
differences are acknowledged (p. iv) : omission 
of the names of collections to which a work 
belongs when ıt is anyway cited individually ın. 
library catalogues; frequent omission of the 
place of publication; omzssion of catalogue 
numbers in the libraries of Paris; and ampl- 
fication of periodical titles. 
second of these are somewhat dangerous 
practice unless the bibhographer can be 
certain (which is open to question—e р. 
Heffening’s Das islamische Fremdenrecht is 
cited on p. 99 only by the title of the collection, 
which will make it difficult for most orrentalists 
to recognize) that these data do not matter in 
any library catalogue. The third will distress 
those who have frequent recourse to Parisian 
libraries, but the alternative—iclusion of card 
numbers for other major libraries—would have 
been indescribably arduous, and the book after 
allis not intended only for French students nor 
for those with easy access to Paris. The fourth 
difference hardly seems to have been necessary 
when one remembers the compact list of 
&bbreviations in the earher editions (1943, 
1946—both by Sauvaget), and appears to 
consume the space hazardously saved by 
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omitting names of collections and places of 
publication. 

In his introduction Professor Cahen 
acknowledges the difficulty of defining ‘ the 
history of the Muslim Orient ’, a question which 
no two orientalists will ever answer in quite 
the same way (pp. 5-6). He distinguishes 
between an ‘islam extérieur ' and the Islamic 
centre; between regions like Indonesia, India, 
the Sudan, and East Africa where Islam was 
superimposed upon an already hughl- de- 
veloped culture, and the Middle East (Egypt, 
Syris, Arabia, Iraq, and Iran), whose capitals 
provided the matrıx of classical Islamic culture. 
For different but obvious reasons botn the 
Ottoman Empire and the Muslim West (North 
Africa, Spain, and Sicily) present special 
problems. Unhke 'l'islam extérieur’ they are 
both mcluded here, but Professor Cahen warns 
us of the danger of isolated research among 
occidental Muslim sources. The fount of 
Islamic culture has always been the Oriens, and 
there lies the key to its understanding (p. 6). 
These distinctions are no more or less arbrtrary 
than a further one (p. 7) dividing the medieval 
from? the modern Muslim world at the nine- 
teenth century, but they are all acceptanle, if 
only because alternative lines of demarcation, 
geographical as well as chronological, are 
rarely more satisfying. The subject of the book 
then 1s the Islamic Middle East up to the 
nineteenth century, with special inclusion of 
the Ottoman Empire and the Muslim Occident 
(part m, sections 10 and 11). 

This subject is treated under three headings, 
reflecting for the most part those onginated 
by Sauvaget: (1) sources (pp. 13-69). (ш) 
‘instruments de travail’ and general aspects 
of Muslim history (pp. 70-112) ; (11) historical 
bibhography, divided as far as possible 
chronologically and regionally (pp. 113-237). 
Of these three parts the second is least suncess- 
ful, at any event those pages (90-109) treating 
“les grands aspects de l'histoire musulmane ’. 
But here neither Sauvaget nor Cahen 1s really 
at fault; any other manner of subdivision 
would necessarily have had comparable 
disadvantages. A section on Muslim diplomatic 
(see EI, new ed., s.v.) would have been useful, 
with a list of handbooks and the collections of 
Islamic documents so far published. The 
editor's remark (p 23) that no handbcok of 
Muslim diplomatic exists 1s not quite true. 
The now classical works of Fekete, Kraelitz, 
and Grohmann, as well as the more recent 
contributions of Busse and Ernst (all five cited 
рр. 200, 19, 188, 20, respectively) provide at 
least a very solid introduction to the subject. 
Part خط‎ is on the other hand well organized, at 
least so far as the now traditional categories of 
Islamic history (i.e. dynastie and regional) 
have to be acknowledged. The rigidity af this 
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classification is mitigated by frequent cross- 
references which are useful for those who would 
prefer a different approach to the subject. 

Every specialist will find lacunae in his own 
subject, a necessary weakness of general 
bibliographies. We might, however, make a 
few remarks, such as to recommend the 
inclusion among the collection of Muslim 
documents from European archives (p. 20) 
that of Alarcón and Garcia, Los documentos 
arabes diplomáticos del Archivo de la Corona 
de Aragón, Madnd-Granada, 1940 ; to observe 
that Ibn Taghri Birdi's al- Manhal al-safi (р. 38) 
contains the biographies of many merchants 
(cf. G. Wiet, ‘Les marchands d'épices sous 
les sultans mamlouks’, Cahners d'Histowe 
Egyptrenne, vu, 2, 1955); to mention 
Bousquet’s valuable review in Hespéris, XLI, 
1-2, 1954, 231-47, of Watt's Muhammad at 
Mecca (p. 122); to include Fahmy's Muslim 
sea-power оп р. 130. or at least a cross-reference 
to its appearance on p. 99, where it does not 
quite belong ; to mention on р. 141 the article 
‘Abbasid in EI, new ed.; to mclude on p. 152 
Е Е. al-Hamdani’s On the genealogy of Fatimid 
caliphs (Publications of the American Univer- 
sity at Cairo School of Oriental Studies. 
Occasional Paper No. 1), 1958, which adds a 
new perspective to the works of Lewis and 
Ivanov cited there ; and finally, to mention on 
pp. 199, 201, or 217 the edition by G. Elezovié 
of a collection of Ottoman Turkish documents 
in Ragusa (Turski spomenici, Belgrade, 1952). 
On the other hand the editor has included 
frequent and welcome reference to the work of 
Muslim historians in the field (e.g., pp. 74, 75, 
81, 100, 107, 116, 117, 141). It might have been 
useful to expand the curious concluding section 
of the book (‘ Le rayonnement de la civilisation 
musulmane en Europe ’, pp. 233-7) into a more 
complete treatment of relations between Islam 
and Europe at every level of society (ье, 
military, commercial, diplomatic, cultural), of 
which there are some relevant titles listed 
on p. 99. 

In his introductory remarks Professor Cahen 
touches upon the delicate relationship between 
the ‘ historian °’ and the ‘ orientalist ' (pp. 8-9, 
18-14). He suggests happily that these need 
not be separate species of humanity, that 
historians acquire a ‘ sufficient knowledge ' of 
the languages used in their areas of study, and 
that linguists recognize that historical method 
is not innate, but must be learned. Like most 
‘historians’ he tends to place the acquisition 
of historical method before that of linguistic 
knowledge. Learning oriental languages is, 
however, not for the average Westerner like 
learning another European language, and in 
order to reach the stage of recognizing and 
understanding evolution in the use of words 
(p. 14) a sound philological training 1s essential. 
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Professor Cahen announces (p. v) an English 
edition of the work, which we hope will be 
printed on the same durable paper as the 
French one, and for which we should welcome 
a more careful proof-reader (errors are frequent 
and tiresome, but do not for the most part 
distort any of the entries beyond recognition). 
Two indexes (' sources ’ and ‘ modern authors ") 
are an innovation in the new edition which 
facilitate in some respects the use of the work. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


Uriet Hav» (ed.): Studies in Islamic 
history and civilization. (Scripta 
Hierosolymitana : Publications of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Vol. 
IX.) [vii], 228, [3] pp. Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press, the Hebrew University, 
1961. (Distributed in G.B., British 
Commonwealth, and Europe by 
Oxford University Press. 40s.) 


This collection of papers, mostly by members 
of the School of Oriental Studies in the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, is ‘ concerned 
with various aspects of Near and Middle 
Eastern history and culture since the rise of 
Islam °’. The first section of the volume consists 
of six papers on historical themes, while the 
second section comprises three papers on 
philosophy and language. 

Professor Heyd, who also edits the book, 
contributes a paper on ‘ The Ottoman ‘ulema 
and Westernization in the time of Selim III 
and Mahmid II’. He demonstrates a differ- 
ence between the higher and the lower ‘ulama? 
in their attitudes towards reform. Several 
factors—among them, their fear of the sultan, 
their hostility to the Janissaries and the 
Bektashis, their connexions with the Court 
and the administration—induced the higher 
‘ulama? to accept, and indeed to defend and 
forward, the reforms willed by the sultans. 
Opposition to reform, on the other hand, was 
exhibited mainly, although not exclusively, by 
the lower ‘ulama’, and especially by the 
madrasa students, who throughout Ottoman 
history ‘had been a breeding ground of dis- 
content and trouble making’ (p. 72). In the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
they were embittered by the virtual monopoly 
of the higher posts 1n the Learned Institution 
by members of the great ‘ulama’ families, and 
by the threat which Westernization offered 
‘not only to their religious behefs but also to 
their economic prospects ' (p. 73). As a whole, 
this essay forms a useful supplement to 
Professor Lewis’s account of the introduction 
of the reforms 1n his recent book, The emergence 
of modern Turkey (London, 1961). 

The effects of administrative change on 
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another institution are studied by Dr. Gabriel 
Baer in his paper, ‘The village shaykh in 
modern Egypt (1800-1950)'. Originally the 
agent of the multazvm among the fallahin, the 
head shaykh of the village was transformed, 1n 
consequence of Muhammad ‘Ali’s agrarian 
reforms, into a representative of the govern- 
ment Thereafter his administrative functions, 
political power, and social standing changed 
with the fluctuations in the régimes which 
have controlled Egypt. An expansion of the 
shaykhs’ authority in the later years of 
Muhammad ‘Ali and under ‘Abbas I was 
deliberately checked by Sa‘id, for motives that 
are not fully clear. Their power revived, and 
rose to its zenith, under Ismà'il, in whose time 
‘many village shaykhs attained very sub- 
stantial landed wealth’ (p. 142). Isma‘il’s 
constitutional innovation, the Assembly of 
Delegates (Majhs Shira al-Nuwwab), was 
largely elected by the shaykhs, and expressed 
the views of their order. Under the British 
Occupation, the growing power and self- 
confidence of the shaykhs was abruptly 
arrested, although new functions were thrust 
on them as a result of the reforms of the period. 
The twentieth century witnessed a reduction 
of functions, a steady decline in the shaykhs’ 
socio-economic position, and a diminution in 
their prestige. Dr. Baer’s paper is an impor- 
tant contribution to our understanding of the 
воста] and political history of modern Egypt. 

The last century and a half have been a time 
not only of Westernization and administrative 
change, but also of new trends in Islamic 
thought. One specialized aspect of this 
development is studied by Pessah Shinar in 
his paper entitled ‘Ibidiyya and orthodox 
reformism in modern Algeria’. This is an 
account of an unusual rapprochement between 
that curious relic of the Khawarij, the Ibadis 
of the Mzab, and a group of Sunni ‘ulama 
influenced by the Salafi movement. Arising in 
the early 1920s, the mutual cordiality of the 
two groups seems to have cooled off after the 
middle ’thirties. The writer analyses the 
circumstances which fostered this rapproche- 
ment, and stresses the common interest of 
both groups in emphasizing their Islamic 
heritage, and resisting the French domination. 

Two papers ın this volume relate to the 
period of the Mamluk sultanate. In ‘Some 
unpublished sources for the Bahri period’, 
E. Ashtor describes and analyses four un- 
published Arabic historical works: al-T'uhfa 
al-mulikiyya by Baybars sl-Mansüri; the 
sixth volume of the ‘ History ’ of Ibn al-Furat ; 
К. al-Wafayat by Ibn Raf‘; and Nuzhat 
al-Anim by Ibn Duqmaéq. Тһе writers 
account of these works is a useful study in the 
histonography of the Mamluk period. He sets 
himself the further aim of discovering ‘ why 
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Arabic historiographers did not free themselves 
from the fetters of [the annalistic] style’, and 
why biographers ‘ did not arrive at the higher 
level of writing coherent biographies which 
show the interdependence of an individual’s 
moral features and his deeds and elucidate the 
development of his personality ' (p. 11). This 
second aim is not attained in the present paper, 
which contams only some generalities in a 
final paragraph. One hopes that the writer 
will consider this interesting and important 
topic at length 1n another paper. 

Professor David Ayalon contributes a 
chapter from his unpublished work on the 
Mamluk military society and army under the 
title, ° Notes on the furüsiyya exercises and 
games in the Mamluk sultanate ’. This exhibits 
his unrivalled command of the source materials, 
and his encyclopaedic knowledge of the details 
of Mamluk organization. After investigating 
the significance of the term furüswya, he 
discusses the hippodromes (mayddin), the 
essential institutions for cavalry training, and 
notes their decline during the Circassian period. 
Professor Ayalon goes on to survey the various 
types of exercises and games associated with 
furisiyya, and concludes with an account of 
some of the great masters of furüsiyya m the 
Mamluk period. 

The late U. Ben-Honn's paper on ‘An 
unknown old Arabie translation of the Syriac 
romance of Julian the Apostate’ 1s based on 
his examination, in November 1956, of Arabio 
MS no. 516 m the library of St. Catherine’s 
Monastery on Mt. Sınai. He has identified 
two further leaves of the manuscript in the 
Mingana Collection in Selly Oak Colleges 
Library, Birmingham (MSS Mingana Chr. 
Arab. Add. 139, 143). 

In the second section of the volume, 
Professor S. Pmes writes on ‘ La loi naturelle 
et la société : la doctrine politico-théologique 
d'Ibn Zur'a, philosophe chrétien de Bagdad ’. 
The two linguistic studies are ‘ The treatment 
of foreign words in mediaeval Arabic lexico- 
logy’ by Dr. L. Kopf, and ' The importance 
of Middle Arabie dialects for the history of 
Arabic’ by J. Blau. 

P. M. HOLT 


P. M. Нот: A modern history of the 
Sudan, from the Funj sultanate to the 
present day. (The Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson Asia-Africa Series) хіі, 
242 pp., 24 plates. London : Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, [1961]. 27s. 6d. 
Professor Bernard Lewis’s new series of 

books on the states of Asia and Africa could 

not have started better than with this useful 
and competent volume. The series is admirably 
conceived : it will cover the period of the 
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Western impact and Asian and African reaction 
to it country by country, and will lay its main 
emphasis on ‘ the development of these modern 
states against the background of changing 
attitudes and ideas’. Dr. Holt’s book too is 
admirable. As one would expect of him, it is 
precise and careful; the bibliography 1s useful 
and there are 37 well-chosen photographs. 
But it is also sensible and imaginative. Under- 
lying it there is a vision of the continuity of 
Sudanese history, of the long process whose 
purpose has been ‘ to kindle the fire of learning, 
and bring justice to а vast and remote land '. 

In recent years the Sudan has attracted a 
number of good historians, who have modified 
the picture of the past painted by Wingate and. 
others at the time of the Anglo-Egyptian 
reconquest. The British officers who ruled the 
Sudan from 1899 tended, as Dr. Holt remarks, 
* to dismiss the past comprehensively as a time 
of anarchy, oppression and misgovernment’. 
Mr. Hill, working on the Egyptian archives, 
and Dr. Holt himself, making use of the papers 
of the Mahdist period, have already shown 
how unfair this judgment was; and now 
Dr. Holt has put together the results of these 
recent researches and produced the first con- 
nected account of the development of the 
country from the time when 16 appears in the 
half-light of history until the present. More 
specifically, he has made clear the relationship 
between the three factors which have created 
the modern Sudan—its indigenous tradition, 
the influence of Egypt, and that of England, 
and he has reminded us too of the continuity 
of the process. It 15 useful as well as amusing 
to learn that the Sudanese peasants called the 
British administration set up in 1899 ‘the 
second Turkiyya’, and referred to the British 
officials as * Turks ’. 

Perhaps the most interesting, because the 
least known, part of the book 1s that which 
deals with the history of the Sudan before the 
'Turco-Egyptian conquest: the formation of 
local kingdoms, the spread of Islam in its 
mystical form, and the stirrings of a new, more 
active spirit in the Sufi orders during the 
eighteenth century. But Dr. Holt is equally 
penetrating on all perrods—for example, when 
he shows the connexion between the Mahdi’s 
rising and the deposition of the Khedive 
Ismá'il, or defends the claim of the Khalifa to 
have been an administrator of great talent, or 
explains the meaning of the recent military 


revolution. 
A. H. HOURANI 


RIOHARD Gray: A history of the southern 
Sudan, 1839-1889. xii, 219 pp. 
London, etc.: Oxford University 
Press, 1961. 35s. 


Dr. Gray’s book is a weleome addition to the 
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small but growing library of serious historical 
studies on the Sudan. The need for a work on 
the southern Sudan in the Turco-Egyptian 
period has been particularly great. Although 
there has grown up quite an extensive litera- 
ture on the south, as reference to the relevant 
sections of R. L. Hill's Bibliography of the 
Anglo-Egyptan Sudan (London, 1939) will 
show, much of this ıs source maternal, the 
writings of European travellers, administrators, 
and soldiers. Valuable work was done by 
M. F. Shukry in The Khedwe Ismail and 
slavery ъъ the Sudan (Cairo, 1938), and by 
Georges Douin in his Histoire du régne du 
Khédive Ismail (Cairo, 1933-41), but their 
histories cover only a part of the Turco- 
Egyptian period, and, as Dr. Gray remarks in 
his preface, ‘ Developments in the southern 
Sudan, however, are seen by these writers 
mainly as an important incident in Ismé‘il’s 
reign, and historians have shown but little 
interest in the conflicts which decisively 
influenced developments within the area itself’. 

Besides numerous printed sources, both 
primary and secondary, Dr. Gray has utilized 
a wide range of documentary material, which 
may be grouped in three main categories. 
There are, first, the archives of European 
governments; those of the Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres in Paris, the kingdom of 
Sardinia, the British Foreign Office, and the 
Imperial Austrian government. The second 
category consists of the archives of European 
orgamzations concerned with the southern 
Sudan ; the Anti-Slavery Society, the Church 
Missionary Society, and the Missioni Africane 
in Verona. In the third category come the 
diaries, correspondence, and other personal 
papers of Europeans who worked in the south ; 
Baker, Emin, Gordon, Knoblecher, and others 
less well known. It will be noted that all these 
materials are of European origin, and that the 
Turco-Egyptian government 18 represented 
only through the papers of such atypical 
administrators as Baker, Emin, and Gordon. 
Those records of the régime which were 
retained in the Sudan were probably either 
dispersed or destroyed during the Mahdia: at 
any rate, nothing survives of them in the 
archives of the present Sudanese government. 
There remain, however, the archives in Cairo, 
which have been partially exploited by Shukry, 
Doum, and Hill. These must ultimately be 
taken into consideration for evaluatmg the 
policy and measures of the Turco-Egyptian 
administration concerning the south. 

Dr. Gray’s dependence on European sources 
renders his work most authoritative for the 
earlier part of his chosen period, i.e. before 
Khedive Isma‘il attempted to bring Equatoria 
and the Bahr al-Ghazàl under Turco-Egyptian 
administration. The second chapter of the 
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book, covering these years, is of great interest 
&nd importance. Dr. Gray's account modifies 
the popular, oversimplified picture of un- 
scrupulous slave-traders ravaging an African 
Arcadia, and preying at will on its defenceless 
inhabitants. In its place, a much more complex 
pattern emerges. In effect, a lobby of European 
traders and missionaries succeeded, during the 
middle years of the nineteenth century, in 
gaining the support of the Great Powers, 
especially of Britain and Austria, and in break- 
ing the attempt of the Egyptian authorities to 
monopolize access to the Upper Nile. Ivory 
was the traders’ principal object. The violence 
and slave-raiding, which soon became charac- 
teristic of their activities, resulted from the 
failure of the riverain tribes, especially the 
Вагі, to function effectively as middlemen in 
the trade. Hence the alien merchants, ‘ bringing 
in large numbers of armed Arab servants, 
founded their own stations in the interior and 
the ivory trade became dependent on wide- 
spread violence’ (p. 33). Slaves were the by- 
product of tribal raiding to seize ivory, rather 
than a primary object, although they came to 
play an increasing part in the traders’ economy. 

In the Bahr al-Ghazal, a similar process was 
at work, although the opening-up of this region 
was later in taking place (from 1855-6), and 
Arabic-speaking merchants, again trading 
chiefly in ivory, were the agents of its exploita- 
tion. Their armed camps, the zeribas (zaribas), 
dominated the clay plains inhabited by the 
Dinka, and punctuated the routes to the north- 
west. With the Azande of the Nile-Congo 
divide, the traders dealt on more equal terms, 
ав alhes, although Schweinfurth percipiently 
commented that ‘at present [the Azande] 
hardly comprehend their state of subjection ' 
(p. 63). Characteristic figures in the Bahr 
al-Ghazal, who had no counterparts on the 
White Nile, were the Jellaba (Jallaba), petty 
traders of northern Sudanese origin, indepen- 
dent of the merchant-princes, but working 
under the protection of, and in connexion with, 
the zeribas. They were the chief operators of 
the slave-trade in the Bahr al-Ghazal. 

The later part of the book, covering the 
reign of Ismaîl and the collapse of the 
khedivial administration m the south as a con- 
sequence of the Mahdia, traverses ground 
which is better known. Here the exclusion of 
the Egyptian archives from the sources used 
diminishes the authority of the account, 
although the deficiency 1s partially remedied 
by the use of works dependent on them, such 
as that by Douin, and Carlo Zaghi’s Gordon, 
Gessw e la riconquista del Sudan (Florence, 
1947). From his European material, Dr. Gray 
18 able to supply much important detail. The 
final chapter, on ‘ British interests and the 
southern Sudan ’, is hardly of a piece with the 
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test of the book, which is primarily concerned 
with the internal history of the region. Its 
inclusion is presumably due to the abundant 
information provided by British sources, but 
this theme might have been better left for 
fuller development in a separate study. 

A few criticisms of detail may be made. 
Dr. Gray quotes (p. 69, n. 2) H. C. Jackson, 
Black ivory and white (Oxford, 1913) as 
his source for the biography of al-Zubayr 
Rahma Mansür. It would be preferable to go 
directly to the original Arabic version of 
al-Zubayr’s reminiscences as they are given by 
Na'üm Shugayr, Тағ al.Südàn (Cairo, 
[1903]), rı, 60ff. The transliteration of Arabic 
names and terms hovers uncertainly between 
the conventional and the precise. The use of 
diacritical marks 1s haphazard, and there are 
some errors which should be corrected in a 
second edition ; e.g. Rabih for Rabih (p. 134), 
Khahfa ‘Abd Allahi for Khalifa ‘Abd Allahi 
(p. 163). These, however, are minor blemishes 
on a comprehensive and important piece of 
work, which will be of great assistance to 
students of modern Sudanese history. 


P. M. HOLT 


Irène MÉLixorr (ed. and tr.) : La geste 
de Melik Dànigmend : étude critique 
du Dünigmendnüme. | (Bibhothéque 
Archéologique et Historique de l'In- 
stitut Frangais d' Archéologie d'Istan- 
bul, x-xr.) 2 vols. : 460 pp. ; 352 pp., 
6 plates. Paris: Librairie Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1960. 


Little enough is known about the life of 
Emir Danishmend (d. 1104), the founder of the 
Ghazi dynasty which controled most of 
Cappadocia and Pontus for about a century 
after the battle of Manzikert; and that little 
has been confused by the fact that Ottoman 
historians accepted as a reliable source the 
Dünishmend-nàme, the corpus of popular 
stories which gathered round his name. These 
stories were first written down, in Turkish, for 
the Seljug Sultan of Konya 'Izzeddin Key- 
küvus II (reigned 1245-64) by a certain 
Mevlànà Ibn ‘ʻAlā, who induced much of the 
confusion by pushing the whole story back to 
the fourth/tenth century ın order to elimunate 
any reference to his patron's ancestors, the 
bitter rivals of the historical Danishmend. 
Ibn 'Alà's text (now lost) was rewritten and 
adorned with verses, allegedly in 762/1360-1, 
by ‘Arif ‘Al, governor of Tokat, and this text 
in its turn served as the basis of ће 4 
al-nhàd, composed in 997/1589 by the prolific 
Ottoman historian ‘Ali of Gallipoh. 

Mme. Mélikoff, who has made Turkish 
popular ‘epics’ her special province, now 
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publishes the full text and translation of ‘Arif 
‘Ali’s version. In her detailed and comprehen- 
Sive introduction she first establishes its posi- 
tion in the epic tradition, particularly as a 
sequel to the Baitàl-nàme. Then, after assem- 
bling the evidence from other sources for the 
tangled history of Anatoha after Manzikert 
and for the career of Emir Danishmend, she 
gives a thorough analysis of the popular story, 
sifting out those episodes, characters, and 
localities which may be accounted historical, 
and attempting to distinguish the, contribu- 
tions of Ibn ‘Ala and ‘Arif ‘Ali to the under- 
lying oral tradition. 

The text, in Latin transcription, is based on 
the fully-vocalized Paris manuscript (copied 
in 985/1577), controlled and occasionally 
supplemented from three of the eight further 
MSS known. ‘ Édition critique ' is thus some- 
thing of a misnomer. To take one example, 
the presence in this text (11, 57, 95, 248) of the 
-tyor tense is sufficient to show that it cannot 
represent in detail the fourteenth-century 
version of ‘Arif ‘Ali—if indeed ‘Arif ‘Ali did, 
as ‘Ali states in lus Mirgat al-jihad, flourish 
under Murüd I: is it by mere oversight or 
rather on second thoughts that ‘Ali, in his 
later Kunh al-Akhbàr (v, 245f.), lists ‘Arif ‘Ali 
(quoting verses found at u, 98) among the 
poets of Murad П ? Again, to judge from the 
few variants given, it would seem that some at 
least of the ‘particularités linguistiques’ 
(т, 178) of the later Leningrad MS are in fact 
older readings which have in P been 
* modernized ', e.g. п, 147, L esridi, Р serhog 
oldi; п, 225, L biti, P пате; п, 258, L 
Istanbul, P Islambol ; тї, passim, L iley, Р бу. 
Hence the interest of this edition as an ‘ Old 
Ottoman’ text lies more in the style and 
sentence-structure than in details of accidence 
or vocabulary. 

There are some misreadings: u, 28, 13, for 
ujrayweca yedek read ujraywncaga-dek ‘ until 
they reached; п, 37, 22, for kenduyi ой 
read k. 6042 ‘ boasted’; rr, 125, 10, for iguk 
ana read iguy aya ‘that He may recall your 
deeds’; п, 144, 8, for kàvile read kola; 
` п, 214, 18, for dinmeds read dvwmads ‘ paid no 
heed’; and the interjections ‘di’ and ‘ dik’ 
(1, 182), the latter of which appears, both in 
this text (п, 37, 208) and in the examples in 
the TTS (п, 302; rv, 219), only in exhorta- 
tions to more than one person, are probably 
the imperative sing. and pl. respectively of 
dêmek, i.e. dé, dêy. Shght emendations here 
and there would improve the sense, e.g. I, 95, 
35, for Eger ériseguz read E. er iseyuz ‘ If you 
are men of valour’; п, 105, 39, for dérler read 
derler ‘ sweat’; п, 183, 31, read beg u çelebi ; 
п, 220, 19, read muhayyer perdesi ‘name of a 
musical air ° (Redhouse). 

The translation successfully reproduces the 
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vigour and spirit of the original, though some 
renderings are rather weak: hadim (* servi- 
teur ’) evidently has its usual Ottoman meaning 
of ‘eunuch’; kalvet (‘la partie habitée’) 
means ‘ empty ' (so п, 26, 19 is to be rendered 
* They saw that the city was deserted but the 
citadel ...', of. n, 127, 6); the 4+ 
gömlek of п, 76, 1, and 166, 1, is not merely 
* brodée ° but, as L's extra couplet explains, 
embroidered with Qur’anic texts as a talisman 
against wounds. There are a few slips: yavuz 
san- (0, 56, 22, ete.) == ‘ harbour evil inten- 
tions’; sevduklerūņun (п, 58, 31) = ‘ of those 
whom Thou lovest’; bag terkin ur- (11, 158, 
12) = ‘ sacrifice one’s life’; lenger sal- (п, 
166, 22) = ‘let go the anchor’, ie. ‘halt’. 
Geng kuşluk (п, 104, 20) must be a time of day, 
‘early morning’, and hay déyince (п, 51, 3, 
eto.) is not ‘ aux cris de “ Hay ! ” but ' before 
you could say “ Hay " ’, i.e. ‘ straightway ’. 
These points of detail do not detract from 
the value of this, the definitive, edition of the 
Danishmend-name. It will be read with profit 
not only by the student of Turkish popular 
literature but by the folklorist and the his- 
torian ; it reveals too the source of many of 
the themes and legendary incidents appearing 


“in the earliest Ottoman historical works. 


I append some miscellaneous observations. 
Two of the couplets on the transitoriness of 
life, one of which names Timur, Bayezid (1), 
and Emir Suleyman (п, 285, n. 3, 286, 1-2, 
ef. 1, 60-1), are found almost verbatim in a 
poem by Ahmedî (of. Turkiyat Mecmuast, VI, 
1936-9, 141). Iglands (u, 92, 6), the name of 
an edible fish, must reflect Gk. yAavós (defined 
by Demetrakos as the popular form of the 
classical yÀdws) ‘ sheat-fish’. The etymology 
proposed for the name of Dànishmend's com- 
panion Turasin (т, 121, T Tura ‘whip’ + P 
-san ‘-like’) is dubious: if he is indeed 
identical with the ° Асау of Anna Comnena, 
the second element can only be the Muslim 
Hasan and the first, Tur, is to be considered in 
conjunction with such names as Tür ‘Ali 
(ancestor of the Aq-qoyunlu) and Tiir-begi 
(M. T. Gokbilgin, Edirne ..., 192). As for the 
name Danishmend, the metre (п, 28) and the 
rhymes with Yezdan (п, 85 n.) and Sultan 
(п, 115) imply the pronunciation Danışman, 
attested for Old Ottoman (TTS, x, s.v., and 
cf. B. Atalay, Turkgemizde men/man, 31) and. 
indicated by the Byzantine Taropdr. (Morav- 
esik, 2nd ed., п, 298); is the name really m 
origin Persian (1, 105), or have we here, as 
apparently with Dhu’l-Qadr, an honorific 
re-making of a Turkish name? The various 
spellings given for the name of a plain on the 
way from Amasia to Tokat (1, 151, 207, п. 2)— 
Dagüniya, Farfüniya, etc.—might indicate an 
original 443 5:53 or 4J 4057, i.e. Strabo’s 
Dazimonitis. Finally, it is likely that not only 
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the lajun ‘tunnel’ at Niksar, on which 
Mme. Mélikoff comments (1, 156), but also the 
very commodious kuyu ‘ wells’, ın which large 
numbers of prisoners are regularly incarcerated 
(1, 230, 267, eto.), refer to the ancient and 
unexplained stepped tunnels (still known as 
kuyu in Turkish) which are so common in 
Pontus, 
V. L. MÉNAGE 


V. Мімовѕку: The Chester Beatty 
Library: а catalogue of the Turkish 
manuscripts and miniatures. xxxvii, 
147 pp., front., 42 plates. Dublin: 
Hodges Figgis & Co. Ltd., 1958. 


The publication of this sumptuous cata- 
logue, so long delayed by the War and its 
aftermath, ıs a landmark in the study of 
Turkish miniature-painting. Although the 
Turkish collection of Sir Alfred Chester Beatty 
only numbers 93 items, it 18 rich in manu- 
scripts of the highest artistic value which can 
rival some of those found in the Istanbul 
collections ; and the fine reproductions will do 
much towards establishing the work of the 
various studios and individual painters. In 
addition to the illustrated manuscripts, the 
collection contains several manuscripts of 
importance to the Turcologist. Among these 
are the Makhzan ul-asrar of Mir Haydar, one 
of the only two known copies of the Divan of 
Hidayat which invites comparison with other 
works of the fifteenth century 1n the Turcoman 
dialects, and a work on prosody written by 
‘Abdullih Munshi at the Mamluk court ın 1445 
is also of considerable linguistic interest. 

Of the Ottoman manusoripts, the Tagvim 
dated c. 1450 and the early Vagfnames are 
important from the historical and sociological 
point of view. The Siyer of Darir, although an 
unvocalized sixteenth-century copy, is a 
rarity ; likewise the Divan of Bihishti and the 
splendid illustrated copy of the Suleyman-nime 
composed and copied for Bayezid II. The list 
of extant copies of this work given by Professor 
Minorsky can now be supplemented by a 
newly-acquired manuscript (Or. 12393) at the 
British Museum and a copy is recorded in the 
Topkapı Sarayı catalogue (No. 1019). 

In his introduction the late J. V. S. Wilkin- 
son has provided an excellent summary of the 
main facts concerning Turkish painting which 
will serve as a sound basis for all future 
research ın its critical approach to the sub- 
ject. With his profound knowledge of 
Islamic painting, Mr. Wilkinson avoids over- 
estimating the achievements of the Turkish 
painter and at the same time gives him credit 
where 16 ıs due. He does not, however, stress 
sufficiently the realistic attitude of the Turkish 
artist as opposed to the romantic idealism of 
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the Persian to whom the decorative effect was 
of paramount importance. After reading 
Mr. Wilkinson’s introduction and noting the 
inclusion of five Arabic and Persian works with 
decorations and illustrations in the Turkish 
style an interesting point 1s raised—how much 
work by Turkish artists remains unsuspected 
in Persian and Arabic manuscripts? Clearly 
some sort of reappraisal is necessary in the 
light of the growing interest in Turkish art 
which has led to the publication of several 
excellent coloured reproductions in recent 
years. 

At a time when catalogues tend towards 
austerity, 16 is a pleasure to read Professor 
Minorsky’s detailed and scholarly description 
of the manuscripts. Towards the middle of 
the volume there 1s, however, a slight falling- 
off in the high standard of detail which appears 
in the earher entries. For example, in the 
descriptions of Nos. 450, 456, 461, and 465 the 
first lines are not quoted. In the case of lesser- 
known works described in this part some 
additional references to works such as the 
tezkeres, 'Othmanh, muw'ellifleri, and 51311-5 
*Othmàni would have been much appreciated. 

Another shortcoming is the lack of a title- 
index of the works described, although this 
is not so serious in a catalogue containing 
a@ comparatively small number of items. It 
does, nevertheless, mean some delay in using 
the catalogue as a bibliographical reference 
when tracing other copies of works. 

The quality of the plates is beyond praise ; 
also the printing and format leaves nothing to 
be desired. All those concerned with Turkish 
studies and above all with Turkish art will be 
greatly indebted to Sir Alfred for thus placing 
on record the treasures of his collection: his 
hope that this catalogue would be a help to 
seholars and art-lovers alike has been amply 
realized. 

G. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 


Ковевт J. Bratpwoop and others: 
Prehistoric «investigations in Iraqi 
Kurdistan. By Robert J. Braidwood 
and Bruce Howe, with contributions by 
Hans Helbaek, Frederick R. Matson, 
Charles A. Reed, Herbert E. Wright, Jr. 
(The Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization, No. 31.) - xxviii, 
184 pp., 29 plates. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1960. (English 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
40s.) 

For some years Professor Braidwood has 
been pursuing in the Near East, with purpose- 
ful zeal, the origins of civihzation and the 
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stages of that remarkable transformation from 
food-collecting to settled village-farming and 
thence to civilization in the full sense of the 
word, city Ше and its several concomitants. 
His researches have produced a wealth of new 
materials and place upon a firmer footing what 
for earlier writers, notably the great Gordon 
Childe, must necessarily have been largely 
theoretical views. At the same time many 
new problems have opened before us. The 
present volume is a statement of results 
achieved so far. 

All too often the archaeologist has been 
accused—not always with injustice—of an 
excessive predilection for stone artifacts or 
ceramic remains to the exclusion of other 
categories of evidence which could throw more 
light upon the life and culture of the groups of 
people he is investigating. Such an accusation 
certainly cannot be levelled at this book. Here 
is the detailed study of the archaeological sites 
of a single region, calling in a number of 
specialists whose reports contribute to a 
complex cross-disciplinary picture. The actual 
descriptions of the sites themselves, and of the 
stone, bone, and ceramic industries involved, 
are almost casual in their brevity. This brevity 
is achieved by careful analysis and with great 
skill. The sites cover a wide range in time, the 
oldest being at Barda Balka and producing a 
rather problematic stone assemblage of 
apparently Lower Palaeolithic age. There are 
several shelter and surface sites of Mousterian 
facies, and a number of the important Zarzian 
group, belonging to the ‘terminal aspect of 
the food-collecting era’. Then follow mounds 
representing the vital period of the first 
village-farming communities. Among them 
prominence is naturally given to Jarmo where 
quite extensive excavations have been made. 
It is at this point that one feels the lack of 
more conventional attention to the artifacts. 
The potters industry, briefly if clearly 
described by F. R. Matson, is most scantily 
illustrated. The descriptions of the all- 
important stone blade industry are even 
briefer, while the principal illustrations, plates 
17-19, are regrettably unsharp. After the sites 
come the special chapters dealing with the 
climatological evidence, by H. E. Wnght, Jr. ; 
the palaeoethnobotany by Hans Helbaek ; and 
the evidence for domestication of animals by 
C. A. Reed. These chapters naturally turn 
into discussions of the whole evidence for early 
eultivation of grains and domestication of 
animals, and are of more than local interest. 
The volume ends with discussion of a ‘ basis 
for a tentative chronology’; an essay leading 
‘toward the reconstruction of the environ- 
mental sequence of northeastern Iraq’; and 
& series of pertinent ‘ observations, questions 
and prospects ’, discussing the relataonships of 
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the several culture-periods and questions of 
wider contacts. 

The resulting volume is of interest not only 
because of the very important subject it 
covers, but also because of the methodological 
approach it displays. Here, we feel, is archaeo- 
logy reaching out for wider, more culturally 
integrated, horizons, attempting to check the 
evidence of one discipline by that of another, 
and as a result greatly enhancing the final 
picture. The book marks out the way for 
future researches and one awaits with interest 
the continuation of the work. 


F. R. ALLCHIN 


C. J. Е. DowseTT (tr): The history of 
the Caucasian Albanians by Movsés 
Dasxuranci. (School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
London Oriental Series, Vol 8.) 
xxi, 252 pp. London, ete: Oxford 
University Press, 1961. 50s. 


Caucasian Albania (Atank‘) became 
Armenianized early m its history, though its 
language and script differed from those of 
Armenia, and the Armenian work, for the 
timely translation of which the world of 
scholarship is in C. J. F. Dowsett’s debt, is by 
and about Albanians. It can perhaps be 
described as the Albanian Antiquities, being a 
compilation, ın three books, of several rather 
carelessly assembled historical sources, some 
narrative, others documentary, still others 
poetical. It has been traditionally aseribed to 
Moses Kalankatuac'i (I must be excused for 
using my own spelling), i.e., of Kalanka(y)tuk’, 
but this surname has recently been called in 
doubt and another, somewhat surer one of 
Dasxuranc'’: (of Dasxurén) substituted for 16, 
while even the praenomen itself has come to be 
regarded as not absolutely certain (Dowsett, 
pp. xvi-xix). One might have wished, never- 
theless, that the more familiar surname had 
been allowed to remain, atleast parenthetically, 
in the title of this book. Hardly less nebulous 
is the question of the date of this compilation. 
The last references at the end of the penulti- 
mate chapter of Bk. Іп refer to events on the 
threshold of the twelfth century, but the bulk 
of the work is brought down to the end of the 
tenth. Moses may thus bave belonged to 
either date (and certainly not to the seventh 
century, as was once believed); but the 
testimony of two Armenian historians of the 
thirteenth century, Mxit/ar of Aynvank' and 
Cyriacus (Kirakos) of Ganja, as to his belonging 
to the tenth century, must, I think, make us 
incline to agree with Brosset that the later 
entries are a subsequent interpolation. Parts 
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of this compilation, or at least their sources, 
appear at any rate to date from the fifth and 
the succeeding centuries. The historical 
importance of this work not only for half- 
forgotten Albania, but also for the rest of 
Christian Caucasia, is, despite its inadequacies, 
very great. 

The book reviewed here is the first English— 
and modem—translation of this important 
monument. It 1s also its first critical transla- 
tion: all the more valuable for this, since 
there is as yet no critical edition of the text 
itself. It does not, however, purport to be a 
study about this monument; hence the 
translator's reluctance to probe the mysteries 
involved (pp. xvii-xx). The valuable notes 
supplied to this excellent translation make one 
regret, nevertheless, this reluctance. There are 
four indexes, hut—as lying, understandably, 
outside the trenslator’s scope—no map nor 
genealogical tables, which would help the 
reader through the maze of names of rulers and 
places. 

Now a few remarks. We read (p. 27: 
Bk. 1.17): ‘ Then [scil. at the restoration of 
Vat‘agan HI to the Albanian throne by the 
Great King, in 485, after the dispossession of 
the House of Albania by his predecessor] the 
Jand of Albania renounced its native royalty 
and accepted Vatagan from the royal family of 
Persia’. The orginal (in n.1), found in both the 
Sahnazarean and the Emin edition, as well as 
in the Pars MS and in the Datean lists of 
variants, does not mention Persia. Is this word 
found in some other MSS, or is ‘ of Persia ’ the 
translator's explanatory interpolation with the 
brackets inadvertently omitted? Since 
Vaét‘agan III was not a Sassanid, the transla- 
tion must imply not his bemg of the royal 
house of Persia, but his acceptance from, i.e., 
as an appointee of, that house; in this case, 
however, it is surprising, to say the least, that 
that appointment should have been said to 
have been made by the royal family, and not 
the King, of Persia. It appears more likely 
that the opposition between ‘ native royalty ' 
and ‘ Vaé‘agan of the royal family ’ (this, the 
version of the British Museum MS, adduced 
in n.1, obviates by rewording the phrase) was 
one between his claims and those of the 
previous, but surviving, dynasty of AranSahik. 

I wonder whether, in the context of п. 14 
(100) and п, 20 (116), erkrpagel may be 
translated as ‘to worship’? The question 
here is, obviously, one of the proskynésis or 
adoratio, i.e., falling prostrate as a form of 
ceremonial greeting, a part of immemorial 
court etiquette, found, e.g. in the Byzantine 
‘adoration of the purple’. The literal 
rendering here would be ‘to fall prostrate 
before or—in quotation marks—' to adore’ ; 
& more interpretative one, ‘to do obeisance 
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to ’—surely, the Christian primate of Albania 
could not possibly worship a Khazar ruler. 

In п. 17 (109) it is said that Varaz-Gregory, 
Prince of Albania, ' was consecrated’ by the 
Katholikos Viroy. The words quoted translate 
éar zmkrtut'iwn, the only possible meaning of 
which is ‘received baptism’. The rendering 
chosen by the translator appears to have been 
due to historical, rather than philological, 
considerations, namely, that the dynasty of 
Gardman to which Varaz-Gregory belonged had 
already been Christian. If this be so, I venture 
to suggest that there are no valid historical 
reasons to militate against the literal meaning 
of the above words. With the Armenian, and 
subsequently Albanian, princely house of 
Gardman, I have had occasion to deal else- 
where (‘The Bagratids of Iberia’, Pt. п, 
Le Muséon, LXXIV, 1961, § 17-19) and will not 
go here into this complex matter. I will only 
note that it is far more difficult to doubt the 
Mihranid origin of the House of Gardman than 
the translator (following Markwart—p. 107, 
n. 3) believes, and that the—erroneous— 
Sassanid claim of this family (cf. p. 109, n. 6), 
so far from vitiating that origin, actually 
confirms it. What matters here is the question 
of Varaz-Gregory’s baptism. On this point, 
the Georgian ‘ History of the Bagratids’ of 
Sumbat (c. 1030) has preserved an interesting 
testimony. It states, in connexion with 
Heraclius’s campaigns in Caucasi, that he 
© arrived in Gardman [Gardabani in Georgian, 
‘The Bagr. of Iber.’, § 19], at Varaz-Gagel’s .... 
And Heraclius baptized Varaz-Grigol and all 
his people’; a little later, Varaz-Grigol is 
again mentioned (ed. E. T'agai$vili, K'art'lis 
C‘xovreba. Mariam dedop‘lis varianti, Tiflis, 
1906, pp. 340, 341; however, the S. Qauxt‘iévili 
ed., K‘art‘lis C‘xovreba, І, Tiflis, 1955, 375, has 
Varaz-Gagel throughout, owing to an * emenda- 
tion ’ that goes counter to both the oldest MS 
tradition and the historical reality : this sort 
of thing occasionally mars .this otherwise 
excellent edition: ‘ Bagr. of Iber.’, nn. 117, 
119, 125, 158. The form ‘ Gagel’ is the error 
of a copyist influenced by the memory of the 
late-medieval Zachariad prince of that 
surname—‘ Варг. of Iber.’, n. 171). The 
passage about the baptism was interpolated 
into the text of Juan&er's ‘ History of Vaxtang 
Gorgasal’ by the Commission of Vaxtang VI 
for the recension of the Georgian Royal 
Annals with gagel throughout (cf. my ‘ Iberia 
on the eve of Bagratid rule’, Le Muséon, 
Lxv, 1952, p. 250, n. 50; Qauxč'išvili, p. 225, 
n. 2) : itis to this interpolated passage that the 
translator refers (p. 109, n. 2). It is to be 
regretted that the translator had access to 
Juanšer’s ‘ History ' in Brosset’s translation of 
& late and inadequate recension or in the 
abbreviated Armenian version (pp. 83, n. 4, 
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86, n. 3, 95, n. 1, 114, n. 1). This baptism of 
Varaz-Gregory, when considered in the 
context of the Emperor's energetic Chalce- 
donian policy in Caucasia (cf, e.g. my 
‘Christian Caucasia’, Traditio, x, 1954, 156-7, 
176-8), has less the appearance of a return 
after & lapse into Mazdaism (of which the 
Caucasian Mihranids offer several instances— 
* Bagr. of Iber.', $ 18) than of his abandonment 
of national Armeno-Albanian for Catholic 
Christianity, i.e. of  Monophysitism for 
Chalcedon (K. Trever, Ocerki po istorii i kul ture 
Kavkazskoj Albanii, Moscow-Leningrad, 1959, 
241; M. Artamonov, Oderki drevnej istorii 
Xazar, Leningrad, 1936, 59-60; ‘Bagr. of 
Yber.', n. 171 ‘ Iberia ’, loc. cit.). At the same 
time, the conjunction of the insistence of the 
‘ History of Albania ' (п. 17, п. 20, rrr. 23) on 
Varaz-Gregory's bemg the first Prince of 
Albania; of the Roman titles of his successors 
(Trever, pp. 246, 250, 289-90); and of the 
pattern of Maurice's and Heraclius’s activities 
in Caucasia can leave little doubt that what the 
evidence before us reveals is the establishing 
іо. Albania, upon the defeat of Iran, of the 
institution of Presiding Prince replacing, under 
the suzerainty of the Roman Empire, the 
dormant monarchy of the land: precisely 
what the Empire set up in Iberia in 588 and in 


Armenia in the 630's (cf. ‘Iberia’, 41-9; © 


p. 250, n. 50). Heraclius, who in Iberia had just 
replaced the pro-Monophysite and Iranophile 
Stephen I by the Cathohe and Romanophile 
Adarnase І (ibid, 199-202; ‘Christian 
Caucasia’, 177-8), can be expected to have 
attached, in Albania as well, the principate 
to the faith of Chalcedon. Now the reference 
in II. 17 to Varaz-Gregory’s receiving baptism 
from the (Monophysite) Katholikos Viroy may 
be merely a distortion of the above fact; it is 
more likely, however, that it actually records 
Varaz-Gregory’s reversal, after the Emperor’s 
departure, from universal to national Christi- 
anity. In пт. 3-11, we see an account of a new 
gravitation towards Chalcedon, and of its 
crushing in 706, with the Caliph’s aid, by the 
Armenian and Albanian Monophysites. 
Albania’s history is one of wavering between 
the two Christianities, the two neighbouring 
empires, and, at bottom, between Armenian 
obedience and independence. This mention of 
rebaptism (unless a loose synonym for 
‘conversion’) is also of interest for religious 
history. The Byzantine attitude towards 
heretical baptism never became crystallized, 
and wavered, as 1t were, between St. Stephen I 
and St. Cyprian: the Trullan synod (Canon 95) 
might forbid the rebaptism of Monophysites, 
yet in the eleventh century there was still talk 
of rebaptizing Armenians (M. Jugie, Theol. 
dogm. Chr. Orientalium, wi, Paris, 1930, 
89-91). The latter, on their part, tended to 
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regard heretical baptism as invalid (Faustus, 
iv. 5; of. F. Tournebize, Histoire politique et 
religieuse de VArménie, Paris, 1910, 575). 
Apropos of the religious developments of the 


sixth and seventh centuries, reference ought to . 


have .been made, especially in p. 171, n. 1 
and p. 173, n. 3, to G. Garitte’s indispensable 
La Narratio de rebus Armeniae. Edition 
critique et commentaire (CSCO, 132: Subsidia, 
4), Louvain, 1952; one may wonder, also, 
about ‘ duophysite * (pp. 189, 210). 

In p. 114, n. 1, there is a confusion between 
two presiding princes of Iberia. The Adarnase 
mentioned in rr. 19 as the ally of Juansér of 
Albania (637/8-80/1) was the first of that 
name, installed by Heraclius in 627; while the 
Hypatus of the Juari effigy and inseription was 
his grandson, Adarnase II (‘ Iberia’, 201-8 ; 
geneal. table). On the other hand, Dr. Dowsett’s 
valuable notes in conjunction with the text of 
11. 19 contribute a greater precision to Georgian 
chronology. Sometime between 629 (Romano- 
Iranian peace and re-division of Armenia) and 
637/8, Albanie passed from Roman to Iranian 
allegiance, and Varaz-Gregory was replaced by 
his son JuanSér as ruler, but with a different 
title, of Albania. Soon, however, Juansér left 
the Iranian obedience : itis then that Adarnase 
appears in the narrative. Dr. Dowsett's 
conjecture that this took place between 637/8 
and 642 (p. 114, n. 1) is unexceptionable ; and 
it establishes the terminus ad quem of Adarnase 
I's principate as 637/42, very likely as the 
traditional, but hitherto unsupported, date 
639, instead of my conjectural date 630/4. 
This Albanian source also shows him in 
possession of the Patriciate, not recorded in 
the Georgian sources. 

The social structure of Albania is not well 
known; nevertheless its similarity to those of 
Armenia and Iberia, ; with which we are 
familiar, may be assumed. In the light of the 
Armeno-Iberian realities, certain sociological 
terms might possibly have been translated 
differently. Thus, ziears tohmic', instead of 
being rendered (p. 115) as 'tnbal chiefs’, 
ought to have been (as indeed on p. 149) 
‘lords [ie. heads] of families’, T'ohmakic'k' 
would be better translated by ‘ kinsmen ’ than 
‘ clansmen ° (p. 149); and ‘ freemen’ sounds 
too fluid (p. 194) for a crystallized society of 
dynasts and azatk': would ‘ gentlemen’ not 
have been more appropriate? I wonder 
whether ‘high constable’ would not have 
sounded less anachronistic than  'field- 
marshal’ (p. 110) for sparapet (‘ commander ' 
on p. 17) ? 

These remarks are offered in the spirit of 
appreciation and gratitude due to so splendid 
2, work of scholarship and cannot in any way 
detract from it. 

OYRIL TOUMANOFF 


à 
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EMANUEL SARKISYANZ : Geschichte der 
orientalischen Völker Russlands bis 
1917: eine Ergänzung zur ostslawi- 
schen Geschichte Russlands. 423 pp., 
3 maps. München: R. Oldenbourg 
Verlag, 1961. DM. 50. , 


Professor Sarkisyanz made his mark among 
the younger historians of Russia and her 
eastern neighbours with his widely noticed 
work, Russland und der Messianismus des 
Orients. His new book is concerned with the 
history of the Asiatic peoples conquered and 
absorbed by Tsarist; Russia prior to the Revolu- 
tion of 1917, and forming to-day constituent 
Soviet Socialist Republics within the frame- 
work of the U.S.S.R. The author has assembled 
in one volume brief surveys of the ancient and 
medieval history of these peoples, concluding 
with an account of the impact of Russian rule 
on their traditional ways of life, viewed from 
the economic, social, and political standpoint. 
He has attempted to provide, as he says, a 
supplement to the conventional single-volume 
histories of Russia, which deal almost exclu- 
sively with the affairs of the Eastern Slavs. 

Armenian by birth, and educated at Tehran 
and Chicago, the author is well equipped for 
his ambitious undertaking. The sections on 
Armenia and Georgia and the Muslim peoples 
of the Caucasus are informative, and it 18 
encouraging that in dealing with the Ossetes, 
some of the more fanciful ‘ Alano-Tokharian ' 
theories are treated with reserve. Whereas 1 
is relatively easy to write a connected account 
of the history of the Caucasian peoples, the 
marshalling and presentation of material on 
the varied and disparate peoples who have 
from time to time inhabited the Eurasian 
plain, Turkestan, and Eastern Siberia presents 
a formidable task. It is necessary to take 
account of the impact of several world reh- 
gions—Zoroastnanism, Manichaeism, Islam, 
Buddhism, Christianity—as well as соп- 
sidering the nations and tribes under review 
in their relationship with one another, as also 
with the Greek and Persian empires, the Arab 
caliphate, India, Tibet, China, and Russia. 
Continuing uncertainty about the historical 
relationships between the Mongols and Eastern 
Turks and the origins of their respective 
languages and dialects makes any synthesis of 
the history of the Altaic peoples particularly 
difficult. 

Rather than attempt an overall survey, the 
author has preferred to take each region and 
major national grouping in turn—Tajike, 
Uzbeks, Turkmen, Mongols—with sections on 
the Crimean and Volga Tatars, Kalmuks, 
Bashkirs, and kindred peoples. The final 
section deals with the Kirghiz, Altai Turks, 
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Yakuts, Buryats, Tungus, and other people 
inhabiting, or originating in Eastern Siberia. 

Specialists in individual languages and 
cultures may take issue with the author on 
points of detail, especially where, as he frankly 
admits, he has been obliged to rely on the 
original research of others. For a concise 
reference book on the history and background 
of the major peoples now forming part of 
Russia in Asia, it would be hard to better 
Professor Sarkisyanz’s competently written 
and well-produced volume. 


D. M. LANG 


Негмот Номвасн: Die Gathas des 
Zarathustra. (Indogermanische Biblio- 
thek. Erste Reihe, Lehr- und Hand- . 
bücher.) 2 vols.: 163 pp.; 103 pp. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universi- 
tütsverlag, 1959. DM. 24, 18. 


'The two volumes under consideration, which 
contain, beside a reprint of the original text, a 
new translation and paraphrase of the Gathas, 
as well as a lengthy introduction and com- 
mentary, constitute the most original and 
unsetthng study of the Gathas that has 
appeared since the days of Andreas and 
Wackernagel. 

Reasonably well informed of, but not unduly 
impressed with previous interpretations, the 
author has brought to bear a fresh mind on 
these difficult poems, as well as a lively interest 
in composition and structure, and the hope, 
not entirely unjustified, that a few corre- 
spondences between the Gathas and the Vedas 
still remain to be discovered. 

Some good results have been achieved One 
may single out as convincing H.’s interpreta- 
tion of urusa- in Y 29.7, and padàis . . . ауд 
in Y 50.8. Of interest are his suggestion (1, 56 
sqq.) that daénà- ‘individual religion’ (as I 
would prefer to translate) and urvan- ‘soul’ 
are interchangeable terms in the Gathas, and 
his formulation (1, 25 sq.) of the conditions in 
which final -ë and -õi alternate or -at- has been 
lengthened to -àt. Several more of his countless 
innovations are attractive, and at least an 
equal number could be made attractive by 
comparatively small alterations. 

Of the majority of Gathic verses, however, 
no more can be reported than that H.’s transla- 
tion differs from everybody else’s. At times 
the difference involves no greater degree of 
uncertainty than what attends the interpreta- 
tions he wishes to displace, but more often 
than not he oversteps the limits of prudence. 
Even the interested outsider unfamiliar with 
the Gathic language, will generally be able to 
detect the weak spots in H.’s translation. 
Between two or more grammatically possible 
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translations of a Gathic stanza, preference 
should as a rule be grven to the one which is 
most self-explanatory. Тһе more a literal 
translation, in order to be understood, requires 
& paraphrase, the less confidence it inspires. 
The following rule of thumb may therefore be 
recommended: if H.’s paraphrase of a stanza 
agrees with his translation and adds nothing 
to 1t, the latter is likely to be no worse, if not 
better, than the translations offered by others ; 
on the other hand, the greater the discrepancy 
between the wording of the translation and the 
paraphrase, the more the reader should reserve 
judgment until expert opinion on the value of 
H.’s innovations has crystallized. 

The Gathas are dangerous literature. An 
intensive preoccupation with them easily leads 
to a conviction, seldom shared by anybody 
else, that one understands them completely, 
or almost. The resulting exhilaration is apt to 
engender a feeling of superiority over other 
Gathists, whom one begins to see as ridiculous 
or contemptible dupes of their own mistaken 
ideas. Although H. seldom refers to other 
scholars, һе does characterize Bartholomae’s 
interpretation of the Gathas, and in terms that 
leave no doubt on his opinion of the man.? 
The chief aim of his book seems to be to shake 
the authority of that giant, who in his view has 
ruled far too long (1, 66-70). 

As B. ıs no longer in a position to react, it 15 
fair to examine at least one serious accusation 
which H. levels against him, and gain thereby 
an insight into some of H.’s methods. The 
accusation 1s, that for several words B. need- 
lessly set up homonyms where only one 
meaning should have been admitted. As far as 
the above-mentioned pada2é (. . . Zayd) is con- 
cerned, H. has 1ndeed proved his case by the 
most effective of arguments: his revised 
translation of Y 50.8 eliminates old difficulties 
without creating new ones. In the case of 
rüna-, ahmün, and dan, however, the opposite 
situation obtains: the difficulties are all on 
H.'s side. 

Of rüna- no more need be said than that 
H.’s replacement of B.'s ‘ the two factions’ by 
* the two thighs ' leads to unconvincing, if not 
grotesque results, while B.’s dichotomy, for 
which he relied on the Pahlavi translation, 
makes excellent sense.  H.'s treatment of 
ahmäi and dan, on the other hand, involves 
more than one question of principle, and must 
therefore be discussed ın some detail. To B. 
ahmét meant (1) ‘nobis’, and (2) ‘huic’, 
while dan was (1) a variant of dam, loo. sg. of 


1 e.g. © syntaktische Monstrositaten ’, ‘ aben- 
teuerliche Ubersetzungen’ (1, 69), or ‘um 
morphologische Probleme unbekummert’ (IF, 
хш, 3, 1957, 216) ; of. also © von Bartholomae 
furchterheh verkannte Stelle’ {Kantka- 
Inschrift, 27). 
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dam- ‘house’, and (2) 3 pl. subj. of da-. 
H. abolishes for each word the first meaning. 

The two words occur in close proximity to 
each other and to the dvandva haurvata 
amorotütà, both in Y 45.10 and 47.1. In the 
first passage B. assigned to dar meaning (1). 
in the second, meaning (2), while ahmai meant 
to him ‘nobis’ in both. H. declares that the 
two passages, being ‘ parallels’, require to be 
translated ‘as parallels’. This, he says, can 
only be done if a@hmai is rendered as dem. 
pron., and dan as 3 pl. subj. 1n both passages. 

Here we meet with a serious weakness of 
H.’s method: his confusion, when it comes to 
the identification of ‘ parallels ', between form 
and meaning. Because the two passages have 
certain words ih common, H. calls them 
‘ parallels’. But this kind of parallelism is not 
binding on the meaning. To infer from it that 
each of the identical-lookmg words has the 
same function in both passages, constitutes a 
petitio principii, since only 1f 1t could be proved 
by some other means that they did, would the 
passages be ‘ parallels’ ın a sense permitting 
inferences on meaning. In his commentary H. 
often invokes such ‘ parallels’ in support of 
one or another of his new interpretations, 
without realizing that they are devoid of 
probative value. 

As far as even a formal ‘ parallelism’ of 
Y 45.10 and 47.1 is concerned, dan must in any 
case be regarded with diffidence, for it scans 
as a dissyllable in the latter passage, as a 
monosyllable in the former. It was sheer 
common sense on B.’s part, to relate the 
prosodie difference to one of origin and 
meaning. There 1з no phonetic difficulty in 
teking dgn as a variant of dgm ‘in the house’ 
in Y 45.10, since the following word, tavist, 
begins with a dental. 

To convince oneself that in Y 47.1 ahmai 
does not mean ‘ huic’, 1t is sufficient to com- 
pare Вв version of айтӣї dan haurvata 
amaretata | mazdd xšaðrā armaitt ahuro, * H. und 
A wird uns Mazdah Ahura, rm Verein mit X, 
mit A, verleihen’, with H.’s ‘man soll hm 
Н und A darbringen ; kundig (mazdd) durch 
X und durch A ist der Lebensherr (ahurê) ’. 
B. was not the man, whatever H. may think 
of hum, to accept from the Pahlavi translators 
the notion that ahmāi meant ‘ nobis’, unless 
the contextual evidence were compelling. Nor 
would he even contemplate such a subterfuge 
as turning the god's name Mazdd . . . Ahuró 
into a sentence ‘ knowing [is] the Lord’. But 
there is more involved. 

While H., not admitting any other dans, 
naturally agrees with B. that the dan of Y 47.1 
is a 3rd plur., he needs to dissociate from it 
mazdé as a subject, in order to be able to refer 
ahmài to ahurō. The text firmly opposes such 
a dissociation, but H.’s misinterpretation of 
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the German wording of B.'s translation, pro- 
vides him with a reason for brushing aside B.'s 
unimpeachable rendering: it was a ‘ syntac- 
tical monstrosity ’, he states (1, 69), ‘ wenn er 
dan...mazdd mut Mazdah wird verleihen 
wiedergab '. Yet В. made it abundantly clear 
that he did nov regard Mazdüh as sole subject 
of the plur. dar. He translated dan . . . mazdd 
xšaðrā аттай by * Mazdāh . . . mit X, mt A, 
wird verleihen °’, and explamed in a note (Air. 
Wb., col. 728, n. 8) that this translation was 
equivalent to saying 'Mazdüh und X und A 
werden verleihen ', the construction bemg ad 
sensum, as 18 in any case obvious. 

Thus it 1s only by charging B. with a 
nustake he not only never committed, but 
took special care to forestall, that Н. can 
impose his interpretation of ahmai on Y 47.1. 
But also in Y 47.3 B.’s flexibility scores over 
H.’s rigidity. The former was in a position to 
understand ahyà mainydus tv3m ahi ta 5227: | 
y3 ahmai gam ranyd.skeraitim hdm.tasat as 
meaning ‘ of this Spirit who created for us the 
joy-bringing cow, thou art the incremental 
father’. H. has no alternative but to translate 
‘ of this Spirit thou art the incremental father 
who created for him the joy-bringing cow ’.? 
Realizing, however, that such a statement 
would be absurd, he interprets ‘ him ° as no lon- 
ger meaning ' Spirit? (manyu-), but * persons- 
whose-quality-is-manyu’. Quite apart from 
manyu- having nowhere else such a meaning, 
should not the initial akyā ‘this’ alone, 
prevent the supposedly anaphoric pronoun 
ahmai from being taken to refer to a manyu 
other than ‘ this manyu’ ? 

It will be seen that in Y 47.3 the meaning 
H. tries to reach by an astomshingly devious 
route, is nothing but the one shown to him by 
B., who, however, had reached ıt by the 
straightest path. The reason why H. cannot 
brmg himself to accept a dative ahmài 
meaning ‘nobis’, is that on the strength of 
the Ved. loc.-dat.-gen. asmé, he would expect 
*almé instead. The answer is that such a 
Gathic form very hkely did exist at one time, 
but as ın the loc. the final -ë would be identified 
with the themazic loc. ending, 1 would be only 
natural for -ë to be replaced in the dative by 
the thematic ending proper to that case. Being 
both redundant, and apt to be confused with 
аћтал ‘huic’, the new dative of vaém was 
bound to be short-lived in Avestan, as asmé 
was in Vedic. In any case, if 16 was improper 
for B. to assign a dat. ahméi to vaem, why is it 


1 This is regrettably not the first time H. 
misrepresents B. as a slovenly scholar. See my 
A(vestan) Н(ут to) M(ithra), 325 middle. 

2 W. P. Schmuid’s penetrating observations 
on this stanza in ЈР, rxiv, 1, 1958, 6 sqq., 
must have appeared just too late for H. to 
refer to them. 
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proper for Н. to treat roi@wan (Y 31.7) as a 
nom.-acc. sg. neuter of róifwant-, or to find а 
negative prefix à- ın d.sanda (Y 51.14) ? 

Sound as B.’s judgment was on атайт, there 
is room for doubt in more than one passage, as 
to which of the two functions should be 
attributed to the word. One may agree with 
H., against B., that ш the Asam vohi prayer 
the word means ‘huic’. However, H.'s 
rendering of the prayer (r, 30, n. 39) is not 
very meaningful: adam vohü vahistam asti | 
usta astî usta ahmai | hyat asar vahistar aom 
* Die W(ahrhaftigkeit) ist das beste Gut. Nach 
Wunsch eignet [nach Wunsch] ihr, der besten 
W., die W.'. In my opinion the prayer should 
be rendered : ‘ Good Aša ( Truth ’) is what-is- 
best. In accordance with (its) wish, in accord- 
ance with (his) wish, Aša belongs (lit. is) to 
him who is best towards Aša’. This means 
taking akmài hyat...vahistài as dative of 
аёт уб vahıštö (cf. Air. Wb., 1251 sq.); the 
possessive construction asam ast ahmai ‘ Aša 
belongs to him’ as corresponding to the adj. 
agavan- ‘ AÉa-owner' (cf. AHM, 153 sqq.) ; 
and the first line as being the origin of the 
common Avestan expression ат vahistom 
* Aša, which is what-is-best' (cf. AHM, 237). 

While in general H. treats the text of the 
Vulgate with commendable respect, a protest 
must be registered at his acceptance of a few 
of Andreas and Wackernagel’s ‘ Fehlvokali- 
sationen ’, viz. hvd, as a mistake for Ao (Urtext 
spelling *hww), čəvīš- for d (*éwys.), 
divamnam for *dyumnam (*dywmnm), and 
yodvsta- for *yovista- (*ywyst-), cf. т, 19 sqq. 

One might have thought that 17 years after 
W. B. Henning had shown the fundamental 
weakness of this approach-(7'PS, 1942, 40 sqq.), 
such reconstruetions, however eminent their 
inventors, would have been allowed to rest. 
H. does not seem to realize that by treating 
even 726 alone as a ‘ Fehlvokalisation’, he 
reopens the floodgates of anarchy. If the 
scribes had no oral] tradition to back them, or 
only & wrong one, when they wrote such a 
common word as Avo, with whose meaning 
they were well acquainted, how can they be 
trusted to have recorded the correct stem 
form, let alone the correct ending, of any of 
the mysterious hapaxes with which the Gathas 
are so richly endowed ? 

From the moment Н. considers Àvó to 
represent Olr. hau, it becomes his scholarly 
duty to produce any number of conjectures, 
the more the better, on the reading of scores 
of stems and hundreds of inflectional endings, 
and to work out alternative translations for 
each combination of conjectures. In producing 
his conjectures he will have to bear in mind 
not only the various possible techniques of 
mechanical and semi-mechanical translitera- 
tion, but also, above all, our total ignorance of 
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the shape of the letters of the Urtext, its 
orthographic conventions, and its state of 
preservation, and the unrestrained liberties 
which this ignorance not only allows, but 
compels him to take with the text. 

If H. is not prepared to face these logical 
consequences of even a minimum of con- 
cessions to the transliteration theory, then he 
may as well admit the obvious: that the four 
words in no way require to be explained as 
* Fehlvokalisationen ', and that in any case it 
is better to offer no explanation than to have 
an unprinoipled one. This also applies to teasers 
Н. does not mention, such as Y Av. gaoyaoti- 
* cattle-pasture °, which is not an unreasonable 
ablaut variant of Ved. gávyüti (cf. Wackernagel- 
Debrunner, Ai. Gr., п, 2, 630 sq.). To confine 
ourselves to H.'s concessions, the following 
may be said. 

Ysta- * youngest’ may have arisen from 
*yaoista- under the influence of its antonym 
hwoista- ° oldest’, *yaot&ta- in its turn having 
acquired its ao from the comparative *yaoyah-, 
whose form would be in agreement with 
hacya-. 

The contexts of čəvīš- suggest that its 
meaning was ‘to award, grant’, while čõis- 
means ‘ to teach, indicate’. The monosyllabic 
scansion of ¢avis-, along with the existence of 
a variant čivīš-, which may well be the better 
reading, recalls the disappearance of 7 in jJva- 
* to live’ and évant- ‘how much’. At a guess 
опе may therefore fall back on а base *čiv- 
* to award ’, to be interpreted as a u-extension 
of či- * to punish °. 

As to kvö ‘ he’, ifin Vedic an earlier nom. sg. 
*sau could be extended by one syllable under 
the influence of other case-forms (cf. Wacker- 
nagel-Debrunner, ип, 528), why could not Ойт. 
*haw (cf. OP hau, Sogd. aw, Parth. hw, all 
distinct from *hau) be treated likewise in 
Avestan ? One may e.g. imagine the following 
development: under the impact of haw its 
асс. ayam was analysed as an -am extension 
of a stem au-, doublet of hau. On the analogy 
of the relation between the acc. kam and the 
nom. kah, a new nom. *hauah could then be 
formed, which under the joint influence of the 
monosyllabic hak and hau (the latter having 
continued in use for some time), was again 
reduced to one syllable, *hwah > hvo. 

We are thus left with the hapax divamnam, 
which Andreas and Wackernagel explained in 
the light of Ved. dyumnám. Y 31.20, y3 àyat 
asavanam divamnem hoi аратәт х$уб | daragêm 
yü tomanho dus.x*arabim avaétas vaéo | tim vd 
ahiim drogvanto syaotanats x*ais daéna naésat 
is accordingly thought to mean ‘ Wenn einer 
zu einem Wahrhaften kommt, so wird darauf- 
hin Ghicksglanz sein Besitz. Ein langes Leben 
im Bereiche der Finsternis, üble Speise, und 
das Wort “ Wehe " — zu solchem Leben wird 
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euch, ihr Trughaften, auf Grund eurer Taten 
eure Gesinnung fuhren'. But what does it 
mean ‘to come to an adavan- ' ? Why should 
he who does so, and not the asavan- himself, 
be said to earn ' Glucksglanz ', when the one 
who is said to go to Hell is the drogvani- 
himself, and not someone who ‘comes’ to 
him? The least one may say is that the 
situation is nob entirely clear, and probably 
never will be, because 2:8у0 is hopelessly ambi- 
guous. In such circumstances a transformation 
of divamnam in accordance with a principle 
that would at one blow consign the whole of 
Avestan studies to chaos, is unwarranted. 

No formal objections can be raised against 
Bartholomae’s analysis of divamnam as a 
middle participle of a present stem *diva-. 
This avenue is far from having been thoroughly 
explored. As an incentive in this direction the 
following translation may be suggested, which, 
though very likely wrong, is at least harmless : 
* The existence—(viz.) a long life of darkness, 
disgusting food, and shouts of woe—which 
thereafter will come to ruin (or gnaw at, or rule 
over) him who perseoutes the adavan, to this 
existence your daénà will lead you, the 
dragvants, as a result of your deeds’. 

This means (1) referring 47, as antecedent of 
tóm, to ahüm ; (2) interpreting 251/6 as a pres. 
parte., nom. sg. mase., of *xi- (for ° gnawing ' 
ef. Sogd. ’ysy-, BSOAS, хуп, 3, 1955, 481); 
(3) relating 761 aparom ‘thereafter’ to the 
separation of the two factions by fire, which 
is mentioned at the end of the preceding 
stanza; and (4) connecting *diva- (as an 
extension of a base *di-) with Gr. 8íeotu, 
which has a suitable transitive meaning, and 
expresses it by means of middle forms, 

With however many reservations one may 
regard this book, there is no doubt that much 
thought and dedication has gone into it. It is 
bound 1n the long run to have a salutary effect 
on Gathic studies, both on account of its 
positive contributions, and because of the 
stimulus generally provided by new ideas, 
whether they be correct or mistaken. 


ILYA GERSHEVITOH 


LEONARD BINDER : Religion and politics 
in Pakistan. xviii, 440 pp. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1961. (English 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
60s.) 


This study of the triangular tension in 
Pakistan, between the traditionalist ‘ulama’, 
the modernist politicians and administrators, 
and the fundamentalist Jama‘at-i Islami, from 
1948 to 1954, in the efforts of forging a viable 
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t Islamic’ constitution for the country, is 
divided in three parts. The first of these 
defines these three divergent attitudes; the 
second discusses their mterplay and the com- 
promises brought about by 1951 under 
Mr. Liagat ‘Alî Khan who managed to retain 
considerable emphasis on secularism in the 
blueprint of the constitution in the making ; 
the third deals with the interaction of these 
attitudes in the chaotic years which followed, 
and in which, with growing political and 
provincial rivalries, modemist secularism 
yielded more ground first to fundamentalism, 
and then to traditionalism. In this last phase, 
1951 to 1954, the author’s well-documented 
study of the bedevilling problems of federalism 
in Pakistan and of the balance of power 
between its two far-lying component regions, 
and of the exploitation of these problems by an 
uneasy alliance of the politicians and the 
‘ulama’, is perhaps the most significant con- 
tribution of his work. 

In general, the book can be described as 
studying the growth or rather the drifts of 
constitution-making in Pakistan, as in ‘a 
laboratory of Islamic principles ’. Its analytical 
achievement is in certain sections brillant ; 
such as in the basic distinction worked out 
between the theocratic revivalist fundamen- 
talism of Maudüdi and the static traditionalism 
of the ‘ulama’, or in the defimtion and use of 
the categorical concept ‘ ma modernism ° in 
the context of the Pakistan: religio-political 
situation. The author also contributes some 
interesting points of detail, such as tracing the 
origins of Maudüdi's fundamentalist politics to 
Iqbal, a fact not very often realized in Pakistan. 
Among his weaknesses in this work is the 
impression that he creates, that though quite 
familiar with the classical theories of al- 
Baqillani and al-Ghazzüli, he seems unaware 
of the revision of these theories by Shah Wali- 
Allah, the immediate source of the consensus 
of the ‘ulama’ of the sub-continent. This 
might explain such inaccuracies as the use of 
the group-title ‘ Bareilly ‘ulama’? for ‘Abd 
al-Hamid Badaiini and his associates, for in 
fact the ‘ulama’ of Deoband and the followers 
of Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi have remained 
thoroughly integrated in the Wali-Allahi 
tradition since the nineteenth century. The 
author seems also to have relied too much on 
the verbal information of his chief * informant ’ 
Zafar Ahmad Ansari; and one feels the role 
and the importance of the ‘ulama’ in these 
years of constitution-making has been a little 
exaggerated and over-emphasized. The study 
also suffers from the lack of an assessment of 
the Indo-Muslim political situation between 
1858 and 1947 based on primary sources, and 
the author’s complete dependence on a few 
secondary works. Then there are a few errors 
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in information about the contemporary situa- 
tion. For instance, the assumption that the 
Jamá'at-i Islimi has been concentrated in the 
cities is not quite correct; in fact it derives 
its main popular support from vast rural areas 
in the Punjab, the Frontier areas, and even 
from rural Bengal. These are, however, minor 
points. Judged as a whole the book emerges 
as one of the most scholarly and painstaking 
studies of the religio-political complex of 
Pakistan so far attempted. 


AZIZ AHMAD 


Kaario Анмар NizAni (ed.): Khair- 
wl-majülis (conversations of Shaikh 
Nasir-v'd-din Chirügh of Delhi (ob. 
1356) compiled by Hamid Qalandar). 
(Publication of the Department of 
History, Muslim University, Aligarh, 
No. 5. Studies in Indo-Muslim 
Mysticism, 1.) xi, 67, 307, [21] pp. 
Aligarh: Department of History, 
Muslim University, [1961]. 


This ably edited edition of the dicta of the 
last great Chishti mystic of Delhi, Shaykh 
Nasir al-Din ‘ Charágha РЫН? (1276-1357), 
compiled by his disciple Hamid Qalandar 1s an 
outstanding contribution to the study of 
mystical trends in medieval Mushm India. 
Manuscripts of this valuable haguographical 
work are rare, and only three of them are 
known; first, that of the Asafiyya Library, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, which is the most com- 
plete containing a © supplement ’ written either 
by Hamid Qalandar himself or much later by 
Fadl-Allah атайн, the second in a private 
collection at Amroha, and the third, the in- 
complete one at the Muslim University Library, 
Aligarh, containing only the first 80 fols. The 
work had so far been familiar only through its 
Urdu translation, Sayr al-majülis by Ghulüm 
Ahmad ‘ Biryàn', Delhi, 1898. The present 
edition has been collated by Mr. Nizimi from 
all the three manuscripts, but unfortunately 
he has not been able to use either the original 
Asafiyya MS or its photographic copy, but ‘a 
carefully prepared transcript’. This cannot 
completely ensure textual authenticity. Pre- 
sumably, since the folio numbers of this 
complete MS were not available to the editor, 
he has been obliged to use, 1n the case of the 
other two manuscripts also, textual variants 
without folio references. 

The extensive English introduction of the 
editor bears the stamp of the Urdu scholarly 
technique and method of Deoband and Nadvat 
al‘ulama. Rich in origmal contributions 
though this introduction is, on certain points 
one cannot but differ from the editor. For 
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instance, it would not be quite correot to say 
that the tradition of Süfi malfüzat, came to be 
established only with Amir Hasan Sijzi's 
Fava'id al-favad, when we have this tradition 
of dicta going back through Khwajà Qutb 
al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki and others to Najm 
al-Din al-Kubra in an almost unbroken chain. 
One may also feel not quite convinced of the 
editor’s attribution of the ‘ supplement ° in the 
Ásafiyya MS to Hamid Qelandar rather than 
to Jamüli, as he has not discussed or sub- 
stantiated the ‘internal evidence’ on which 
- he says he has based his judgment. 

In other particulars the editor's introduction 
is interesting and informative, such as in 
assessing the place of figh in the intellectual 
make-up of the fourteenth century Indo- 
Muslim mystio, or in pointing out that this 
work was the first to quote from the Mathnavi 
of Rümi. The editor's summing-up of the 
thought-conzent of the book does not analyse 
in detail what 18 new in the belief and practice 
of Shaykh Nasir al-Din, except in certain 
regroupments and rearrangements of cate- 
gories. His suggestion of possible influence on 
the Shaykh of the Hindu doctrine of metem- 
psychosis needs careful examination, as it may 
be a mere repetition of a much earlier borrowing 
and assimilation. The Shaykh’s clear reference 
to the yogic practice of the control of breath 
definitely suggests a tolerant mystical coexist- 
ence, but here again it is difficult to agree with 
' the editor that it could be an ‘influence’, 
unless one comes across more positive evidence. 


AZIZ AHMAD 


К. N. EznHuTHACHAN (ей.): Bhasa 
Kautaliyam : adhikaranas 4-7. 
(Madras University Malayalam Series, 
No. 15.) [lxxii], 488, 72 pp. Madras: 
University of Madras, 1960. Ra. 20. 


Among the small number of Arthaéastra 
manuscripts preserved in South India there 
were found to be some containing the text 
along with an ancient Malayalam prose com- 
mentary. The existence of this commentary 
was known to the original editor, Dr. Shama 
Shastri, but it was not properly utilized by 
him, nor did he fully realize its importance and 
antiquity. The first editor to make use of this 
‘commentary was Т. Ganapati Süstri, whose 
own Sanskrit commentary, accompanying his 
edition, was considerably indebted to it. It 
was not until 1930 that the work of editing the 
Malayalam commentary was begun, with the 
issue of the first part of an edition at Trivan- 
drum by K. Sambasiva Sastri. A second part 
followed in 1938, and a third, edited by V. A. 
Ramaswami Sastri, in 1945. These three parts 
contained the text up to the end of the third 
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adhikarana, The present publication by the 
University of Madras contains edhikaranas 4-7 
which is as far as the commentary is available. 
A revised critical edition of the earlier portion 
of the work is also envisaged, and it is to be 
hoped that this will follow in due course. 

Of the importance of this commentary for 
the study of the Arthaéistra there can be no 
doubt, particularly since, though incomplete, 
it ıs much more extensive than any of the 
fragmentary Sanskrit commentaries which 
have been preserved. Its publication is there- 
fore to be welcomed, but it must be admitted 
that to the average Sanskritist, who is not 
proficient in, and cannot be expeeted to be 
proficient in the Malayalam language, its 
utilization is hardly possible. In order to 
render it generally accessible the text and 
commentary should be published in trans- 
literation, with an English translation of the 
commentary, and it would be of considerable 
benefit if the editor or some other scholar were 
to undertake this. 

The Bhàsà Kautaliyam is important not only 
for the study of the Arthaéaistra, but also for 
the study of the Malayalam language, and the 
editor devotes a considerable part of his 
introduction to the discussion of this subject. 
It is the earliest available Malayalam prose 
text, and, as the editor shows, it can be dated 
with reasonable certainty in the twelfth 
century A.D. What the editor’s linguistic study 
shows above all things is that at this early 
period the closeness between Malayalam and 
Tamil becomes most strikingly prominent. It 
confirms the theory that Malayalam is not an 
independent Dravidian language (which has 
been argued by some Malayalam scholars), but 
arose as an offshoot from Tamil in the Middle 
Tamil period. At the time of this text the 
difference between Tamil and Malayalam was 
much less than it later became. Normally 
where its language differs from modern 
standard Malayalam it shows the Tamil form 
which is also the older. For instance in the 
case of groups containing nasal followed , by 
stop there is no assimilation of the stop to the 
nasal as happened later in Malayalam. Thus 
we have forms like pajict ‘ cotton ’ (not panini), 
tonruka ‘to appear’ (not ténnuka), eto. In 
such words as kanàvu ‘dream’ and purdvu 
‘dove’ the original forms of the words 
(equivalent to the Tamil forms) appear, not 
the later modified Malayalam forms (kinávu, 
pirüvu). The personal terminations of the 
verb are still in use, and this, along with 
similar evidence from other early texts, 
disposes of the theory that in this respect 
modern Malayalam represents an ancient state 
of affairs. A considerable number of words 
obsolete in modern Malayalam are found in 
the text and these are usually found to 
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correspond to Tamil words. Such are akaruka 
* to dig °, anukkan ‘ one who is near, intimate ’, 
arici ‘rice’, iyakkam ‘movement’, irkkuka 
‘to draw, drag’, ulantu ‘silk’, oppanam 
‘adornment’, kalluka ' to dig out, excavate’, 
kütian ‘ male dancer’, kauvuka ‘ to seize with 
the mouth, bite’ tantuka ‘ to collect (taxes) ’, 
puna ‘ bail, security ’, and so on. 

From all this it is clear that the work 1s of 
fundamental importance for the study of the 
evolution of the Malayalam language. For this 
reason, as well as on account of its importance 
for Arthaéastra studies, it is to be hoped that, 
as suggested above, steps will be taken to 
make it available to & wider circle of students. 


T. BURROW 


PADMANABH 8. ЈАІМІ (ed.): Abhidhar- 
madipa, with — Vibhashaprabhavrtti. 
(Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series, Vol. 
Iv.) [i], xii, 144, 499 pp. Patna: 
Kashi Prasad Jayaswal Research 
Institute, 1959. Rs. 12. 


The present book, as explained in the 
masterly introduction, is an edition of the 
palm-leaf manuscript of tho Abhidharma-dipa 
which was discovered in Tibet by Pandit 
Rahula Sánkrtyàyana in 1937. The manu- 
script, of which only 62 of the original 150 
folios survive, contains the text of the 
Abhidharma-dipa, ın metrical kürikás, inter- 
spersed with prose commentary, the Vibhasa- 
prabhavriti. The author ıs not known, and for 
convenience the editor refers to him by the 
descriptive title Dipaküra which is used in 
Vrtti. The possibility of identifying him with 
Vimalamitra is discussed, but remains un- 
certam; and the date of the work can be 
determined only approximately from its 
relationship with the Abhidharma-kosa of 
Vasubandhu (the KoSgakara): see also 
Dr. Jaini’s article ‘On the theory of two 
Vasubandhus', BSOAS, xxi, 1, 1958, 48-53. 
As a provisional hypothesis, the period between 
A.D. 450 and 650 is suggested. 

The philosophic views expressed in the work 
are closely similar to, and m some places 
identical with, those which are known to have 
been held by Samghabhadra, who criticized 
the Abhidharma-kosa in two works, the 
Nydyanusira and the Samayapradipika. The 
name of Samghabhadra, however, is nowhere 
mentioned in the extant work. It 1s possible 
that he was the Dipakara’s teacher, although 
Dr. Jaini does not commit himself to this view. 
On Samghabhadra, and the works ascribed to 
him, see further G. Н. Sasaki, Abhidharma 
shiso-kenkyü (A study of Abhidharma philo- 
sophy), 343-51, Tokyo, 1958. 

The central tradition of Samghabhadra and 
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the Dipakara has hitherto been rather neglected 
in the field of Buddhist research, and indeed an 
intelligible account of the history of Buddhist 
thought has so far been impossible for lack of 
adequate information about this central 
tradition. The Abhidharma-dipa, an able 
exposition of the basic philosophical concepts 
of the orthodox Sarvastivada school, makes a 
substantial contribution to our understanding 
of the fundamental theories underlying the 
Buddhist philosophies, Hinayina and 
Mahayana. 

The text consists of eight adhyayas which 
deal with the following topics in the same order 
as in the Kosa:  skandha-àyatana-dhátu, 
indriya, loka-dhàtu, karma, anusaya, mārga, 
jiana, and samadhi, The editor has been able 
to show that the work 1s in large part modelled 
upon the Abhidharma-koáa of Vasubandhu 
together with its commentary (Bhàsya): see 
the discussion on pp. 2-6, and table of corre- 
spondences in the appendix to the introduction. 
Vasubandhu's work is frequently criticized ш 
the text, often implicitly and sometimes by 
name. The comparative study of the philo- 
sophy of the Dipakàra's Vriti and Vasubandhu’s 
Bhàsya is thus of great importance, and the 
editor has facilitated this comparison by 
giving а summary of the Dipa and its com- 
mentary (pp. 6-22). 

The next section of the introduction 
(pp. 22—49) discusses the terms sitra and 
abhidharma and the development of their range 
of application in the earlier Buddhist literature. 
A passage is quoted from Buddhaghosa, in 
which sutta is interpreted to mean a single 
Vinaya text, for example, the Sutta-vibhanga ; 
elsewhere the Ubhato-vibhanga, or the entire 
Sutia-pitaka, or both the Sutta- and Abhi- 
dhamma-pitakas. In the passage in question, 
however, Buddhaghosa does not explicitly say 
that the word means ‘a single Vinaya text’ 
such as the Sutía-vibhanga, and the reference 
may rather be to the Patumokkha, of which the 
Sutta-vibhanga is an interpretation. 

The Sangiti-suttanta marks a definite start 
of the Abhidhamma literature proper in the 
Sutta-pitaka. The editor says that ће Niddesa 
(misprinted on p. 35 as Uddesa) and the 
Patisambhida-magga are pure Abhidhamma 
works, though grouped in the Sutta-pitaka. 
The Patisambhidà-magga, however, might well 
be set in between Nikaya and Abhidhamma. 

The editor deals next with the historical 
relationship between Sautrantika and 
Abhidharmika (pp. 50-68), and analyses 
important technical terms m Pali and Sanskrit 
Abhidharma texts. Such words as pratitya- 
samutpada, skandha, samvrii and paramartha, 
patiambhida and praj&üapt-mütra, etc., are 
examined in detail here, to find out whether 
or not they have any special meaning in the 
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three traditions, Theravada, Sarvastivida, 
and Sautrüntike. Let us take his example of 
paticca-samuppida, enumerated in the manner 
of the Nidána-samyutta, and combined in the 
Abhidharme with the formula of the modes of 
paccayas. In the Atthakathà the  paticca- 
samwppüda refers to a single moment, whereas 
it refers in the Suttas to a lifetime. To demon- 
strate this, the editor draws attention to the 
two angas, sankhüro and chatthayatana. In the 
Suttas it is avijja-paccaya sankharé—plural, 
while in the Abhidhamma it is sankharo— 
singular. Similarly the fifth link saldyatana in 
the Suttas has been transformed in the 
Abhidhamma into chatthayatana. This is 
because in one single moment there is no 
possibility of more than one sankhara or one 
üyatana (Buddhaghosa’s Vibhanga commen- 
tary, pp. 201-204). 

The paticca-samuppada, however, refers not 
only to a single moment but also to a lifetime, 
as stated in the Visuddhi-magga, and the 
editor draws attention to the fact that 
the Kosakára in his Bhasya considered that the 
gaticca-samuppüda could be viewed in four 
ways: Езаріа, prakarsika, simbhandhika, 
and ávasthika. The last mentioned was indeed 
accepted by the Kosakara’s opponent Samgha- 
bhadra (Chinese tr., Nyadyanusira, Taisho, 
29.4941; Samayapradipika, Т, 29.842a), who 
protests that the Kosakira is inclined to deny 
avasthike pratitya-samutpáda. The views of the 
author of the Abhidharma-dipa on this point 
would be of great interest, and it is to be 
regretted that the extant portion of the 
manuseripb has not preserved his discussion 
for us. 

Among other topics in this section, the 
editor examines the various interpretations in 
the text of the term dharma-skandhas, and 
concludes that the original meaning of the 
term ‘ might have been something like a unit 
of a text commented upon, which comes very 
near to the “ dhamma " in the formula of the 
paisambhida’. Such a discussion, however, 
if xt is limited to the views of ће Dipakara and 
those of the Vaibhasika and Theravada 
schools, may not be entirely adequate ; and ıt 
would in any case be a mistake to consider that 
these schools were sharply opposed m their 
treatment of this topic. Dr. Jami writes 
(p. 64), ‘the Dipaküra holds that there are 
80,000 kinds of people for whom the Buddha 
preaches dharma suitable to each one of them’; 
but this is not an exclusive interpretation of 
the Dipa, and he had already noted on p. 7 
that the Koéa gives the same interpretation. 
(See also Abhidharma-kosa, T, 29.6b.) In the 
same paragraph it is said that ‘ some hold that 
the term refers to an Abhidharma text called 
by that name. But this is said to contam 
only 6,000’. This leaves it uncertain whether 
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or not we should understand ‘6,000 dharma- 
skandhas’; and indeed the original Sanskrit, 
quoted in the note on p. 11 of the text, is 
equally non-committal. The point, however, 
hes in the fact that ‘ some hold that the figure 
80,000 refers to the length (pramana XE) of 
an Abhidharma text dealing with the topio '. 
This suggestion is then opposed on the grounds 
that the text referred to is only 6,000 Slokas 
RH long. Since it is the normal Indian 
practice to measure the length of a text, prose 
as well as verse, in Slokas, i.e. groups of 32 
syllables, the specific mention of the unit of 
length by the Chinese translator is likely to be 
a correct interpretation, even although the 
word itself is not in the extant Sanskrit text. 
(Т, 29.6b; Nydyanusara, T, 29.346c ; similar 
suggestions, Atha-sülini, ed. P. V. Bapat, 
p. 28; С. H. Sasaki, Bukkyé-shinrigaku no 
kenkyü (А study of Buddhist psychology), 
Tokyo, 1960, 145, 152, n. 22. See also 
E. Lamotte, Histoire du bouddhisme indien, 
[1958], 162-3.) 

On .م‎ 68, it is said that the Vaibhüsikas 
added one more to the single asamskria- 
dharma of the Theravàdins. This, however, 
may be a mere slip of the pen, since on p. 6 the 
correct number of three asamskrias is 
mentioned in connexion with the Vaibhüsikas. 

The fourth section of the introduction, 
‘Some major controversies between the 
Kogakara and the Dipaküra' (pp. 69-128), is 
one of the author’s most important contribu- 
tions to the study of the subject. After 
enumerating sixteen hostile references in his 
text to the Kogakara, the editor selects seven 
topics for more detailed discussion : (1) theory 
of cognition, (2) vitarka and vicara, (3) citta- 
viprayukta-samskara, (4) manas-karma, (5) 
anuésaya, (8) kuéala-dharma-bija, (7) sarvas- 
twāda. The views of the Koga and the Dipa on 
these matters are carefully analysed and 
expounded ; and we are thus given a picture 
of the philosophical controversy between the 
Sautrantikas and the Vaibhisikas, a conflict 
which was of great importance in the develop- 
ment of Buddhist philosophy, and which may 
be said to reach its culmination in these two 
works. By comparing the Sanskrit texts with 
Chinese versions and Pal texts, the present 
reviewer finds that Dr. Jaini’s interpretation is 
lucid and faithful, 

What has been said above is only an indica- 
tion of what the book contains. The editor has 
a great deal more to say, and in his introduo- 
tion he opens up new ground in his examina- 
tion and assessment of the Abhidharma-dipa. 
His edition of this important new text is 
valuable in itself, and he has greatly added to 
its value by supplying m his footnotes 
abundant quotations of relevant passages from 
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numerous Sanskrit and Pah texts, which will 
be of great assistance in enabling the reader to 
see at a glance the different philosophic 
theories held respectively by the Dipakara, the 
Kogakara, and the Therav&dins. There are 
indeed a few slips in points of detail: one or 
two examples have already been mentioned, 
and several more could be added. This, 
however, 18 only to be expected in a new work 
of considerable magnitude. The points in 
question are relatively minor, and their 
mention is not intended to obscure the wealth 
of essential data, insights, and quotations 
which the editor has given us ın his introduc- 
tion, edition, and footnotes. It is clear, 
however, that in a number of places further 
studies may be expected to benefit from the 
Chinese translations of works on Abhidharma. 
In the meantime it can be said that no future 
scholar working in this field can fail to profit 
from the basic material which the editor has 
so amply provided, nor fail to be stimulated 
by his valuable annotations and comments. 


GENJUN H. SASAKI 


Papmanasy S. Ja (ed.): Milinda- 
ka. xvi, 76 pp. London: Luzac & 
Co., Ltd. for the Pali Text Society, 
1961. 


The Milinda-tika, edited by Dr. P. S. Jaini 
from a palm-leaf MS in Cambodian characters 
belonging to the Royal Danish Library, is a 
rather disappointing work. Only the first part, 
comprising 44 leaves out of the total of 188 
leaves, هد‎ a commentary. The second part, 
which has not been printed in this edition, 
contains the text of 24 Jatakas referred to in 
the Milendapanha (henceforward abbreviated 
as Miln.). The third part, called Gathàsarüpam, 
reproduces the verses of the Миз. with the 
exception of 17 verses of which 8 are quoted in 
part only by the Miln. and 9 fully quoted. The 
last part, called Samkhyasarüpam, presents a 
number of passages of the Мт. arranged in an 
ascending numerical order. 

In his introduction the editor describes the 
contents of the work and deals with the 
problems related to its authorship and date. 
His arguments are instructive and сапу 
conviction. On one point, however, I beheve 
that Dr. Jaini draws an unwarranted conclu- 
ston. Commenting on the first five introductory 
verses of the Miln., the author of the Tika 
observes that these verses as well as several 
other sentences consisting of prologue and 
epilogue were made (katz) by Bhadanta 
Buddhaghosa. From this statement Dr. Jaini 
draws the conclusion that the Miln. received 
several additions during the time of 
Buddhaghosa and since remained more or less 
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in the form that has come down to us (p. хіп). 
In his famous study on the Chinese versions of 
the Miln. (BÉFEO, xxiv, 1-2, 1-258) Professor 
Demiéville has shown that Buddhaghosa’s 
quotations from the Afin. are restricted to 
books п-ту. He also adduced good arguments 
in favour of the thesis that a lengthy passage of 
book т (1. 15-29) has been taken from the 
introduction to the Samantapasadika (pp. 26-9). 
On the other hand Burlingame has pointed out 
references to the Dhammapada commentary 
in books 1v and vi of the Miln. (Buddhist 
legends, part 1 (HOS, Vol. 28), Cambridge, 
Mass., 1921, 60-2). In view of these facts one is 
not unjustified in supposing that at least con- 
siderable parts of books І and гу-үп were 
composed in Ceylon after Buddhaghosa. It is 
highly demrable that in the works of 
Buddhaghosa and his contemporanes and in 
those of the authors of the twelfth century the 
references to the Miln. should be collected. In 
this way and by studying the sources of the 
Miln. ıt would be possible to arrive at a 
conclusion about the growth of the text. 
Certainly not too much weight should be 
attached to the evidence derived from this late 
Tika. With regard to the 17 verses, left out in 
the Gathasaripam, I fully concur with 
Dr. Jaini’s view that ıt is unlikely that these 
verses were absent in the version used by the 
author of Ње 752. However, it remains 
doubtful if the only reason for their omission is 
that they were quoted only in part in the MS 
of the Miln. used by the author of the Tika. 
Only in the case of one verse (AM:n., p. 28) 
can one verify whether it occurs already in the 
Chinese version. Here one finds it not only 
fully quoted but even in an expanded form 
(cf. Demiéville, op. cit., 98-9). 

As could be expected from Dr. Jami the text 
has been very well edited, although his task was 
far from easy due to the corrupt state of his 
unique MS. However, attention should be 
drawn to the fact that several readings of the 
Miln., quoted ın the footnotes, do not occur in 
Trenckner’s edition (London, 1880). In the 
first 45 pages I noted the following examples: 
p. 4, n. 7, cacca-, Miln. caccara-; p. 8, n. 2, 
-vadam, Mun. -vàdà ; p. 8, n. 4, vissáso, Miln. 
viseso pv; p. 10, n. 2, -sappatibhagaappati- 
bhàgadhamme, Miln. -sappatibhagadhamme ; 
р. 15, n. 7, -mano, Milu. -mana; p 26, n. 8, 
Ейтаље№, МПа kopehi; р. 35, n. 4, ракаат, 
МПа, pakatan; p. 45, n. 2, -jappetvi, Miln. 
-japitvà. In most cases the true reading of 
the Ain. is identical with that of the Tika. 
The editor fails to explain this strange fact. In 
a few places one would like to suggest a 
different reading. P. 12.4: dahane na, read 
dahanena na, see p 12.7. P. 12.19: yutta- 
mait(th)agambhirancitiapatbhanavadina, read 
yuttamutta-; referrmg to Pug. 42 the PTS 
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Pali-English dictionary translates mutta- 
patibhana by ‘of loose intelligence, or im- 
moderate promptitude’ but muttapajibhana 
has no unfavourable meaning when it is joined 
with yutiapatibhana: katamo ca  puggalo 
yuttapatibhano ca muttapatibhano ca. Idh'ekacco 
puggalo panham puttho samano uitam са 
sighan ca vadati (Pug. 42); in the Mahàvyut- 
gatti (ed. Sakaki, nr. 875) muktapratibhana is 
enumerated among the good qualities of 
bodhisattvas; for yuktamuktapratibhana see 
further La Vallée Poussin, Koéa, уп, p. 91, who 
gives several references. P. 13.8: ambabiam 
bhütam, read  ambam bijabhitam; Main. 
(p. 46.25) has bijam, not ambabijam. P. 15.15 : 
nibattit, read nibattant with the MS; the 
subject is paiicayatandni. P. 22.25 contams a 
reference to the Asguttara-tikà which according 
to the editor is unpublished ; the Critical Pali 
dictionary (s.v. addha-cila) refers to Sàriputta's 
Sàratthamajüsa published ın Rangoon in 1910 
and in Colombo in 1930 (cf. Ceylon Historical 
Journal, Iv, 1954-5, 173); both editions are 
not at my disposal. P. 71.22: yuttamatt[hla-, 
see above ; the Althasalini also has yuttamutta-. 
The following misprints have come to my 
notice: р. 13.9, vijahiteà, read avijahitvà ; 
p. 18.25, paripilana-, read  parapilana- ; 
p. 2114, piyapuggla-, read piyapuggala ; 
p. 25.36, dhammaisttha-, read. dhammatthita- ; 
p. 30.32, -anavüsanavasena, read -anuvasana- 
vasena ; p. 37.1, Puva-d-eva, read Puna-d-eva ; 
p. 37.3. ajjupekkhito, read  ajjhupekkhito ; 
р. 51, n. 7, piyà va, read pita va. 

The Pali Text Society has made a welcome 
contribution to scholarship by publishing this 
text. I should only like to express the wish 
that in future editions the lines will be 
numbered in order to facihtate references. 


J. W. DE JONG 


Epwarp Conze (tr): The Large sutra 
on perfect wisdom, with the divisions of 
the Abhisamayalankara. Part І. М, 
203 pp. London: Luzac & Co. Ltd. 
for Oriental Studies Foundation Inc., 
1961. 21s. 


This translation represents in the main an 
English version of the first part of the ‘ Perfec- 
tion of wisdom’ in 25,000 lines, as edited in 
N. Dutt’s Sanskrit edition of 1934. Thus these 
two books can now very conveniently be 
studied together. Concerning the place of this 
work in ‘ Perfection of wisdom ° literature in 
general, the reader can refer to the admirable 
summary already provided by Dr. Conze in 
The Prajüüpáramità literature, Mouton and 
Co., 1960. This sammary has since been 
supplemented by а long essay, ‘ The develop- 
ment of Prajiaparamiia thought’, published 
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to Susumu Yamaguchi, Kyoto, 1960, 24—45. 
Thus in his introduction to the present work 
he has limited himself to an explanatory 
survey of the chapters that are here translated. 
This literature is 80 vast and so complex that 
a would-be interpreter can only hope to render 
himself comprehensible as he progressively 
provides his readers with a whole series of 
works. Thus Dr. Conze has inserted in his 
present translation the divisions of the 
Abhisamayüalankàra, a work that he has already 
translated and published in ‘Serie Orientale 
Roma’, vi, 1954. We are also able to refer 
easily to his earlier translation of the ‘ Perfec- 
tion of wisdom’ in 8,000 lines, published by 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1958. He has 
also edited and translated the Vayracchedika 
Prajnapiramita, published in ‘ Serie Orientale 
Roma ’, xir, 1957. Yet more of this literature 
is available in translation in typeserrpt. Fora 
list of this see his Selected sayings from the 
Perfection of wisdom, London, Buddhist 
Society, 1955. 

This considerable work of exegesis and 
translation from Sanskrit into English reminds 
one of the efforts of some of the early Tibetan 
translators, who were likewise concerned in 
rendering Sanskrit Buddhist literature intel- 
ligible to their own countrymen. There is one 
clear similarity in that neither Tibetan 
{originally) nor English now possesses the 
necessary terms for such works of translation. 
The Tibetans deliberately created artificial 
terms, firmly establishing their conventional 
usage, so that a Tibetan scholar, who is 
initiated into their use, can now comprehend 
the original meanings. But at first this was 
not so, for these artificial Tibetan terms only 
had significance then for those who knew the 
Sanskrit originals. Likewise they still remain 
incomprehensible to the majority of present- 
day Tibetans, who have not been instructed 
in their use. 

Similarly Dr. Conze does not hesitate to use 
normal English words in a conventional sense. 
Observe the sentence on p. 23: ‘Here the 
Bodhisattva, the great being, coursing in the 
perfection of wisdom, truly a Bodhisattva, 
does not review a Bodhisativa.—He does not 
review that he courses, nor that he does not 
course’ (italics mine). In a note Dr. Conze 
explains reviews as ‘sees repeatedly’. The 
Sanskrit term is samanupaéyati, which the 
Tibetans translated literally as ‘see quite 
after’ (yoaA-dag-par rjes-su mthoü-Ào) In 
itself this is no clearer than Dr. Conze's use of 
‘review’, except that the English word has 
another regular and rather different meaning, 
while the cumbrous Tibetan term either means 
the same as the Sanskrit to one who is in- 
structed in such formations, or simply remains 
rather obscure to one who 1s not. It is certain 
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that one must be firmly consistent in the use 
of these set terms, and for this one needs & 
fixed vocabulary, such as Dr. Conze has 
already given in his work on the A0/asamayà- 
lankàra, pp. 107-223. For English readers, it 
would obviously need to start from English. 
A short glossary of this kind was attempted in 
Buddhist texts through the ages, Oxford, 
Cassirer, 1954, 312-22. Consistency in transla- 
tion inevitably results in odd and cumbersome 
English, but anyone who is ‘aware of the 
problems involved, cannot fairly criticize the 
translator for defects of style. A pleasantly 
fluent English translation can result in nothing 
but a vague paraphrasing of the original. The 
term upalabhate, upalabhyate, and its wellmgh 
equivalents utpidayats and  wpaiti, cause 
obvious difficulties, as the translator observes 
in his introduction, p. xxxix. The translation 
“get at’ is too concrete. For example, ' the 
Bodhisattva does not get at such a kind of 
body’ (p. 42); ‘he does not get at that 
psychic power’ (p. 47); ‘a Bodhi-being does 
not exist, is not got at’ (p. 65). The Tibetan 
translation for all these terms is ‘ envisage’ 
(dmigs-pa), which seems to me a more satis- 
factory term. Ву translating upati as 
‘ approach’ on p. 182, Dr. Conze becomes 
involved in most cumbersome circumlocutions. 
‘Furthermore, O Lord, a Bodhisattva (who 
sets out on his journey) does not approach 
(the goal of full Bodhisattvahood) from where 
it begins. The Sanskrit is simply: api tu 
khalu punar bhagavan purvantato bodhisattvo 
nopaiti, which the Tibetan renders as: ‘ Lord, 
hkewise a Bodhisattva does not envisage (it) 
as a beginning ° (becom ldan 'das 'di Пот уай, Буаћ, 
chub sems dpa’ ni son gyi mthar mi dmigs во). 
Unnecessarily awkward too is the phrase: 
‘The Bodhisattva does not put his mind to 
such ideas as “ crossed ” or “ not crossed ” ’, 
for to any normal English reader it can only 
mean ‘ crossed by others’, viz. ‘ obstructed °. 
In fact it means: ‘I have crossed over, I have 
not crossed over’. The Tibetan carefully 
translates with finite verbs: rgal-to and ma 
rgal-to. Also unfortunate 18 the term ‘ uncon- 
centrated * (p. 50) where ‘ not concentrated ' 
is required. 

The Sanskrit term yuj- ‘join’, and all its 
derivatives ıs extraordinarily difficult, as 
Dr. Conze has observed. Note p. 32: ‘ he does 
not jom up the Realm of Dharma with the 
idea that it is empty, or with the idea that it 
is not empty. It is thus that a Bodhisattva, a 
great being, who courses in perfect wisdom, is 
to be called “joined” ’, The Tibetan trans- 
lators preferred here to ignore this deliberately 
contradictory play on words, and rendered the 
last sentence as: ‘Such practice of a Bodhi- 
sattva, a great being, is to be called exertion 
in the perfection of wisdom’ (bya chub sema 
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dpa’ sems chen ро de liar spyod pa ni/ Ses rab 
kyi pha rol tu phyin pa la brison es bya'o). 
Or have they understood caran yukia as 
‘intent on practising’? In nearly all cases 
these translators of old are good guides, for 
they worked with Indian Buddhist scholars by 
their яде. On р. 51 Dr. Conze expresses doubt 
in a note of his translation: ‘three hundred 
nuns fitly presented the Lord with their 
cloaks’, and the Tibetan clearly has the 
correct translation : ' three hundred religious, 
wearing proper religious garments, made 
offerings to the Lord ’ (dge slo’ sum brgyas gos 
gyon gyon paj bcom ldan 'das la yon du gsol te). 
The reduplication of gyon emphasizes the act 
of careful and correct wearing according to the 
reviewer's Tibetan assistants, ‘just as when 
we all went to pay our respects to the Dalai 
Lama’. 

As for n. 4 on p. 188: ‘in Gilgit P (Райса- 
viméatisühasrikà Prajüüpüramità) the begin- 
ning of ch. 13 on f. 118a coincides more 
suitably with that of ch. 21 of Ad. (Astadaéa- 
sühasrika) ', one observes that this represents 
in fact the arrangement of the Tibetan transla- 
tion of P : 


Tibetan P Ad. 

eh. I ch. 1 

ch. 2 chs. 2, 8, 4, 5 
ch. 3 ch. 6 

ch.4 ch. 7 

ch. 5 ch. 8 

ch. 6 ch. 9 

ch. 7 ch. 10 

ch. 8 chs. 1], 12, 13, 14, 15 
eh. 9 ch. 16 

ch. 10 chs. 17, 18 
ch. 11 ch. 19 

ch. 12 ch. 20 

ch. 13 ch. 21 


I hope these few criticisms are constructive, 
for Dr. Conze 1s undertaking, all but single- 
handed, & quite enormous task. When we 
compare his translation with the Tibetan one, 
we must remember that whole schools of 
Tibetan translators were busy on these texts 
for centuries. His translations are invaluable 
as easy guides to the Sanskrit and Tibetan 
versions. One might well wonder how far & 
would-be English-speaking Buddhist would 
get with them without a controlling knowledge 
of Sanskrit. An earnest Tibetan would have 
been in much the same quandary twelve 
centuries ago. 

Most of Dr. Conze’s major works on the 
Prajüüparamilà have been mentioned in 
the course of this review. A translation of 
the Ratnagunasamcayagatha ‘Verses on the 
accumulation of precious qualities ' 15 appearing 
in Indo-Asian Studies very soon. 


D. L. SNELLGROVE 
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ÉmrewNE LawoTTE: Histoire du boud- 
dhisme indien: des origines à Vére 
Saka. (Université de Louvain, Institut 
Orientaliste. Bibliothéque du Muséon, 
Vol. 43.) xii, 862 pp., front., 27 plates, 
5 maps. Louvain: Publications Uni- 
versitaires [et] Institut Orientaliste, 
[1958]. Bel. fr. 1000. 


Only at rare intervals can we expect to have 
the pleasure of welcoming a book of such 
outstanding importance. As the author 
remarks in his preface, ‘Chaque année voit 
grandir le nombre des publications consacrées 
à la vie de Sakyamuni et à la philosophie 
bouddhique; en revanche, les histoires du 
bouddhisme sont rares et commencent à 
dater'. This book supplies the need, and will 
be indispensable for all students of early 
Buddhism, whatever may be the specific 
problems with which they are concerned. On 
the one hand, it is a detailed exposition of the 
information contained in the sources, especially 
valuable in that it makes full use of Tibetan 
and Chinese in addition to Pali and Sanskrit ; 
and on the other, it takes due account of the 
voluminous modern literature on the subject, 
from which point of view it might be con- 
sidered as, in effect, a report on the progress 
of scholarship in this field. The first of these 
two aspects is naturally the dominant one, 
and the quantity of information contained in 
these pages is so great, and the range of 
bibliography covered in the footnotes so 
extensive, that no one will complain of the 
fact that the author does not in general 
expound in detail the arguments of modern 
Scholars on controversial points. On the 
problem of the date of the Buddha's death, 
for example, he is content to refer to Winter- 
nitz's History of Indian literature for all the 
earlier bibliography ; and to this he adds a 
few references to more recent articles. In this 
way it was possible to bring the discussion 
within the compass of two pages; but the 
important point is that these two pages contain 
all the essential information, and cite with 
precise references all the relevant original 
sources. 

The first chapter deals with India in the 
time of the Buddha, and includes an account 
of the biography of the founder, his doctrine, 
and the origin of the Buddhist community. 
The second chapter, on the 'Magadhan 
period ’, carries the story down to the advent 
of Candragupta Maurya, and discusses the 
traditions concerning the councils of Rajagrha 
Vaisali, and the problem of the formation of a 
scriptural canon. Ch. 1i deals with the 
Mauryas, the council of Pataliputra, the 
Mahisamghika schism, and the spread of 
Buddhist missionary activity ; and concludes 
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with a survey of the available archaeological 
information concerning early Buddhist monu- 
ments in various parts of the sub-continent. 
The next two chapters continue the history 
through the Sungas, Baetrians, and Indo- 
Greeks to the Saka-Pahlava period and the 
Satavihanas. This part of the work ends with 
a section on the earliest caves at Ajanta and 
other sites. The remaining two chapters deal 
with matters which could not so readily be 
divided between the chronological divisions of 
the first five: the sects of early Buddhism, 
the languages of the early Buddhist texts, 
and the development of Buddhism as a 
religion, leading towards the emergence of the 
Mahayana. 

If the reader from time to time may get the 
impression that this is not so much a history 
of Buddhism as а general history of early 
India in the period, interspersed with discus- 
sions of various aspects of early Buddhist 
literature and doctrine, it must be conceded 
that it is difficult to see how the author could 
have done more to integrate these two aspects 
of the work. He is always cautious, never 
seeking to draw conclusions from insufficient 
evidence, and always warning the reader where 
a date or a quasi-historical personage is hypo- 
thetieal. The following paragraphs, therefore, 
are not intended as a criticism of Professor 
Lamotte, but as an underlining of his own 
warnings to the reader: for examples are not 
rare in the development of historical studies of 
early India where the hypotheses of one 
generation of scholars have served as the data 
of their successors. , 

Before the invasion of Alexander the Great, 
there are no sources at all which oan with 
confidence be held to be contemporary with 
the events to which they relate. In these 
circumstances, & purist might maintain that a 
history of this period is an impossibility ; and 
indeed the unreliability of traditional material 
is very well known. It has nevertheless always 
seemed attractive to some historians to attempt 
to extend our knowledge backwards by specu- 
lative reconstructions on the basis of corrupt 
and conflicting traditions preserved in texts of 
a very much later age. Concerning Asoka, we 
have only a few crumbs of history to be 
derived from his inserptions; and although 
reliable information becomes relatively more 
plentiful in the latter part of the period with 
which this book is concerned, the historical 
framework remains uncertain and ill-defined 
at many points. Except where inscriptions and 
other monuments survive, we have seldom any 
means of correlating this framework with the 
history of Buddhism ; and even such evidence 
on the ground provides much material for con- 
troversy between scholars, but seldom unambi- 
guous historical information. When the straw 
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18 not supplied, the historian is not forced to 
make bricks. In the second and third chapters, 
the material is divided into ‘ faits historiques ° 
and ' légendes et traditions bouddbiques'. It 
would have been preferable, and, I think, not 
out of keeping with the author's own attitude 
in his discussion, to balance the second of 
these sub-headings by adding the words ' et 
légendes ’ to the first. 

As a history, the book reviews and discusses 
all the main types of available information, 
summarizing the Indian, Greek, and Latin 
sources, as well as the relevant historical 
writing ın Chinese and the much debated 
numismatic materials. It is therefore a source 
book for many aspects of early Indian history, 
and its usefulness will by no means be con- 
fined to those students whose primary interest 
is in the Buddhist religion. It 1s however a 
source book which requires to be studied, and 
a casual reference to its pages may often be 
misleading. For example, a reader cannot 
afford to open the book at p. 105, and assume 
that the heading of paragraph i is a ‘ fait 
historique ’, and that а king named Kàlàsoka 
did in fact reign between 396 and 368 в.о. 
For on turning back to p. 98 he will find, ‘ Les 
sources bouddhiques tant en pāli qu'en 
sanskrit ne sont guére confirmées ni par la 
tradition jama ni раг la tradition bráhmani- 
que’; and on p. 99, ‘ Dans l'impossibihté de 
nous prononcer sur ces témoignages contra- 
dictoires, nous suivrons ici la chronologie 
singhalaise, tout en faisant d'expresses réserves 
sur l'existence d'un Kãlãéoka et sur les 218 
ans qui auraient séparé le Nirvàna de l'onction 
d'Asoka'; and still earher, on р. 19, that the 
date of 486 в.с. for the Nirvana is ' suivie ici 
comme hypothése de travail’. From the 
statement on p. 272 that the Sinhalese 
chronicles have the advantage of presenting 
their materials systematically, and carefully 
dated, a hasty judge might suspect the author 
of too ready credulity. But this is not borne 
out by the subsequent discussion, and it would 
be wiser to suspect a touch of irony. The 
criticism of the tradition on pp. 323 ff. is 
careful and impartial; and the statement on 
p. 335, ‘les renseignements fournis par la 
chronique sont partiellement entachés d’ana- 
chronismes', may perhaps be intended as a 
deliberate understatement. 

One of the results of the method chosen of 
intermingling doctrinal discussions with the 
various historical chapters of the book 1s that 
the religious material, being introduced where 
convenient 1n relation to the historical exposi- 
tion, gives an impression of established 
chronology in these matters which no one 
would ın fact maintain. There 18 no proof that 
all the details of Buddhist doctrine and of the 
Buddhist community described in ch. i could 
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be referred to the lifetime of the founder with 
any confidence. It would be equally optimistic 
to suggest that the canonical collections of the 
Hinay&na schools were compiled immediately 
after the death of Buddha. If some of the 
material which they contain does ın fact go 
back to this early period, no such antiquity 
has yet been proved for the bulk of the 
canonical texts, nor would Professor Lamotte 
maintain that it had. The canon ıs discussed 
at this point in the book only because the 
traditional view of the sects themselves is that 
the scriptures were compiled immediately after 
the death of the founder. Whatever may be 
the quantity of ‘ primitive ’ material contained 
in the canonical recensions of the various 
schools, we know neither the date when a 
particular canon was first compiled, nor how 
much it had altered between that date and 
the period when it acquired the form in which 
it has come down to us. The Pali canon, as 
Professor Lamotte says (p. 154), is the result 
of several centuries of growth; and the same 
applies to those canons of which large portions 
have come down to us in Chinese translations. 
It seems increasingly likely that all these 
recensions, including the Pali, are much later 
than was formerly supposed. There is evidence 
that ın some parts at least they have behind 
them a prehistory in manuscript form; and 
the extent of the divergences between schools 
shows how very imperfect was the oral tians- 
mission in the period before manuscripts were 
used. We are not informed what principles of 
editing were employed; but from the results 
we can hardly doubt that the textual criticism 
would have seemed lamentable to Origen. 

The historian of Buddhism has thus to deal 
with a situation very different from the history 
of Christianity. It 18 as if the New Testament 
had been handed down orally and fragmen- 
tanly, with different losses and accretions in 
half a dozen diverging sects; as if we had six 
different though related New Testaments, 
about which we could show that some portions 
had probably been committed to writing not 
earlier than the time of Constantine, while 
other parts 1n all probability had scarcely been 
fixed by the time of Gregory the Great. 

Since the period covered in this first volume 
ends at approximately a.p. 100, it is natural 
that the doctrines of the Lesser Vehicle form 
the principal subject for investigation, while 
the Mahayana 1з mentioned only incidentally, 
notably at the end of the first chapter, and in 
the final chapter of the book. It has indeed 
become almost accepted dogma that the 
earhest Mahayana texts do not go back 
further than the first century A.D. It may be 
worth suggesting here that our attitude in this 
matter has been to some extent influenced by 
the nature of the texts themselves. Since no 
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one would imagine that the highly ornate 
miracles of the Maháyüna-sütras were in any 
way connected with historical faots, while 
considerable parts at least of the Hinayina 
texts can without much difficulty be construed 
as historical, it has seemed obvious that the 
Hinayana may therefore in a sense actually be 
historical; and therefore the Mahayana texts 
are later. If the fact is so, it certainly does not 
follow from the fallacious logic of this argu- 
ment. And even if the proposition be generally 
true, we may still consider the possibility that 
at least some early recensions of some 
Mahayana texts may be older than many 
parts of the Hingyàna canons. It is true that 
in the more philosophical texts we can see a 
development in the Mahayana schools which 
clearly places them later than the Hinay&üna 
Abhidharma writings. But in the earliest 
period of translation into Chinese, in the 
second half of the second. century A.D., works 
of both types were translated ; and it seems 
not unreasonable to think that the Mahüyüna 
texts 1n question had already a fair period of 
development behind them. 

The aim of Professor Lamotte’s final chapter 
is to show how, in turning in the direction of 
Mahayana, Buddhism was transformed from a 
philosophical-mystical doctrine into a genuine 
religion. Much depends here, of course, on our 
definition of religion ; but it is hard to believe 
that Buddhism was fundamentally anything 
other than a religion from its earhest days. 
And it is not at allimprobable that a great deal 
of the philosophical elaboration which we are 
accustomed to attribute to primitive Buddhism 
was gradually accumulated by generations of 
the more speculative monks. We are perhaps 
still too easily swayed by the prestige of the 
Pali canon, which is certainly not primitive, 
and which in numerous ways seems to repre- 
sent a puritanical reform movement. 

One of the most important aspects of 
Professor Lamotte’s work is the fact that 
alongside the Pah he gives full consideration 
to the texts of other schools which now survive 
only in Chinese translations. It is only in an 
occasional sentence, for example p. 319, ‘la 
branche sthavirienne demeurée fidéle à l'ancien 
idéal de sainteté ', that one may feel that he is 
for the moment taking the Theravada texts at 
their own evaluation. 

Among minor points, it may be noted that 
the sect of the Dharmaguptakas is mentioned 
in one Kharosthi inscription (CII, п, part 1, 
p. 113, plate xxn) The statement here 
(pp. 582, 595) that this sect is not mentioned 
їп any inscription is due to a misinterpretation 
of the earlier editors of the inscription in 
question, where the Prakrit form interpreted 
as dharmayukta- should be taken as dharma- 
gupta- (Н. Luüders, Acta Orientalia (Leiden), 
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хуш, 1, 1939, 17; Н. W. Bailey, BSOAS, хт, 
4, 1946, 790). 

When Professor Lamotte has given us so 
much of great value in this book, it would be 
ungracious to suggest that he ought to have 
given us more. When so large a field was to 
be covered, 1b is perfectly reasonable that he 
should have refrained from any comparison 
between Buddhism and Jainism. This com- 
parison therefore still remains a task for the 
future, and it is to be hoped that scholars 
equipped to do this work will before long turn 
their attention to this important problem. 
This, however, 1s no criticism of Professor 
Lamotte. We are indeed grateful to him for 
the wealth of material he has given us, and we 
look forward with eagerness to the publication 
of the next volume of this history. 


J. BROUGH 


G. P. MALALASEKERA (ed.): Eneyelo- 
paedia of Buddhism. Fascicule : 
A-Aca. xv, 152 pp. [Colombo]: 
Government of Ceylon, 1961. (Dis- 
tributed by K. V. G. de Silva and 
Sons, Colombo. Rs. 9.50.) 


The publication of the first fascicule of an 
encyclopaedia of Buddhism in the English 
language is an important event in the history 
of Buddhist studies. The only existing work 
of a similar character m a Western language 
is the Hóbógirin, but its scope is much more 
restricted because it is primarily based on 
Chinese and Japanese sources and, moreover, 
does not include proper names, place-names 
and titles of books. Nevertheless, the three 
fascicules (A-Chi, Tokyö-Paris, 1929-37) that 
have appeared until now are of great value to 
scholars of Buddhism. Especially fascicules 
2 and 3 axe excellent, largely due to the great 
labour accomplished by the editor-in-chief 
Professor Demiéville. 

The Encyclopaedia of Buddhism has been 
undertaken by the Buddhist Council of Ceylon 
in connexion with the celebration of the 
Buddha Jayanti in 1955. The task of com- 
piling the encyclopaedia has been entrusted to 
a subcommittee which appointed Professor 
Malalasekera chairman and editor-in-chief. 
The preface informs us that the encyclopaedia 
aims at giving a comprehensive account of the 
origins of Buddhism and of the developments 
that have taken place during a period of more 
than 25 centuries. It is intended not only for 
the scholar but also for the general reader. 
The orgmal plan of publishing a series of 
volumes on the Buddha, the Dhamma,’ the 
Sangha, etc. has been given up in favour of an 
alphabetical method of treatment. In order to 
diminish the drawbacks of this method cross- 
references will be given and the work will be 
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provided with a very extensive index. The 
amount of space to be given to the various 
articles has been very largely left to the 
discretion of the contributors themselves. As 
planned actually the encyclopaedia will com- 
prise about 15,000 pages to be issued in 
fascicules of about 100 pages and to be 
completed within ten years. In some instances 
more than one article will be published on the 
same topic or contributions of more than one 
author will be used for a single article. Interna- 
tional collaboration has been secured and 
regional committees have been set up, the 
largest of these being the Japanese while other 
committees exist in China, Burma, Thailand, 
Germany, France, Italy, and the Netherlands. 

It stands to reason that a venture of this 
size has to face many complicated problems, 
In the course of 25 centuries Buddhism has 
spread over a great part of Asia and has come 
into contact with different civilizations. As a 
consequence the subject matter to be treated 
is almost unlimited. A second major problem 
is due to.the fact that Buddhist studies have 
developed ın different ways. There is not a 
body of scholars using more or less the same 
methods everywhere as for instance in classical 
studies. Not only the methods vary but also 
the subjects that interest scholars in Hinayina 
countries, Mehayana countries, and the West. 
For this very reason the compilation of an 
encyclopaedia of Buddhism 1s impossible with- 
out the co-operation of scholars from many 
countries but at the same time 1t is extremely 
difficult to maintain the same level of scholar- 
ship throughout the various articles. 

If one studies this fascicule with the object 
of discovering how the editorial board have 
пей to solve these problems, one easily sees 
that a step has been taken in the right direc- 
tion. For instance, Ceylonese scholars have 
contributed articles on Hinayina and Pali 
terms, Japanese and Chinese scholars on 
Mahiyiina and Chinese Buddhist texts. 
However, this practice has not been carried 
out consistently. In quite a few cases topics 
that are important both in Hinayàna and 
Mahàyüna have been treated almost exclusively 
on the basis of Pali texts, e.g. Abbuda niraya, 
Abhijjha, Abhinna. In one case the same 
subject is treated separately in two articles, 
ie. Abhassara and Abhasvara. Already these 
few examples show that no sufficient account 
has been taken of a very important principle, 
i.e. full information on the various aspects of 
a single topic has to be given under one single 
heading. In Buddhism many important terms 
have played an essential role ш Hinayüna, 
Mahàyüna, and Tantnsm. Often also there 
are special developments in countries such as 
China and Tibet. In such cases a detailed 
scheme has to be drafted before scholars are 
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asked to write their contributions. For the 
logical building up of an article giving full 
information on all these aspects careful 
planning is required, and only then can a 
decision be taken as to what part of the article 
has to be entrusted to which scholar or regional 
commuttee. On the receipt of the contributions 
a preliminary draft of the whole article has to 
be submitted to scholars and committees for 
constructive criticisms. One receives the 
impression that no serious effort in this 
direction has been undertaken by the editorial 
board. An unbalanced treatment of many 
subjects has been the deplorable result. 

One is entitled to expect from an encyclo- 
paedia up-to-date information. In this respect 
this fascicule is often unsatisfactory. For 
instance, information on Chinese Buddhist 
texts has often been taken from the catalogues 
of Beal and Nanjio with total neglect of 
modern Japanese reference works such as the 
Bussho kaisetsu daipien (Tokyo, 1933-6). 
Though according to a prefatory note Wade's 
system has been followed for Chinese and 
Japanese [sic] names and words, one meets 
with such transcriptions as ‘ Kwang-san-mo- 
yeh-lun ° (p. 85а) and ‘ Ta-lhan(sic]-si-yu-chi ° 
(p. 89a). On several other points too a lack of 
system is apparent. Quotations from Chmese 
Buddhist texts are made sometimes according 
to Nanpo's catalogue, sometimes according to 
the Taishó edition. Very often texts are cited 
without precise indication of the page (in the 
Pah canon, the 'Taishó edition, etc.) where the 
passage occurs. In some places no text at all 
is mentioned, e.g. p. 40a: ' Another source 
says...’. At the end of articles bibliographies 
are entirely mussing or very incomplete. 
References to books and articles on Buddhism 
are almost always vague and one even sees 
references such as: ‘Le Muséon, 272’ 
(p. 93a). Almost nowhere are Sanskrit names 
and titles reconstructed from the Chinese 
indicated as such. The first article, headed by 
a quotation from Csoma de Koros that could 
better have been left out, contains five 
quotations from the Taishó edition. All five 
occur in the Hébégirin (to which no reference 
is made). Two appear to be wrong (293, xxi 
should be 293, xxxi, cf. Hbg., 2a, and Taisho, 
vol. x, p. 804828 ff.; 1796, xi, should be 
1796, уй, cf. Hbg., 2b, and Taisho, vol. xxxix, 
p. 65127). The very first reference to a Pali 
text (p. 2a: S I, 150 instead of S 1, 152) 8 
wrong, etc. The final conclusion must be that 
in spite of excellent contributions by several 
Scholars the work as a whole is very dis- 
appointing. One sincerely hopes that the 
editorial board will seriously reconsider their 
editorial] methods before publishing further 
fascicules. 

J. W. DE JONG 
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Romina THAPAR : Asoka and the decline 
of the Mauryas. xi, 283 pp., front., 
5 plates, map. [London]: Oxford 
University Press, 1961. 45s. 


Dr. Thapar’s new book on Asoka is the 
most thorough study on the great emperor 
that has hitherto appeared. All important 
aspects of his reign are examined in great detail. 

The three longest and most important 
chapters of the book deal with society and 
economic activity, internal administration and 
foreign relations, and the policy of Dhamma. 
These are introduced by shorter chapters on 
background, sources, early life, accession, апа 
chronology, and followed by chapters on the 
later Mauryas, their decline, and a conclusion. 
The book ends with a number of appendixes, 
a bibliography, and an index. 

The author has made a thorough study of 
the sources and of the numerous books and 
articles dealing with problems relevant to her 
subject. Her treatment is scholarly and free 
from cheap generalizations. She possesses an 
excellent general historical background and 
tries to deal with controversial points in an 
unbiased manner. She has given her subject 
much thought and expresses her ideas ade- 
quately. What she writes deserves careful 
consideration even if one would not always 
accept her views. Her chief weakness lies in 
insufficient knowledge of the Buddhist back- 
ground. Most of the important information is 
contained in the three largest chapters which 
are by far the best. The shorter chapters are 
less satisfactory. 

In the first chapter (pp. 13 ff.) there is some 
confusion about chronology. Dr. Thapar 
calculates the precise year of Asoka’s con- 
secration by taking away 218 from either of 
the two ‘acceptable’ dates for the Nirvana, 
486 and 483 в.с. She forgets that the latter of 

: these dates was obtained by adding to the 
supposed year of Asoka’s consecration the 
same number of 218. As to the former, it is 
true that this date is based upon the ‘ Dotted 
Record’ but it is obvious that the tradition 
would never have inspired confidence if it had 
not yielded a date close to that arrived at by 
the first calculation. Dr. Thapar then tries to 
arrive at further precision by using Egger- 
mont’s arguments based upon an eclipse which 
is clearly alluded to in the <Aéokavadana. 
Although there can be little doubt that the 
eclipse ocourred in 249 в.о., it seems impossible 
to make it correspond to a definite regnal year 
of Абока. Dr. Thapar follows Eggermont in 
assuming that it was the twenty-first regnal 
year, in which Asoka is known to have under- 
taken a pilgrimage to Lumbini. In that case 
Абока? abhiseka should be dated 20 years 
earlier, i.e. in 269 в.с. From R.E. VIII it 
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appears, however, that Абока "undertook 
regular dharmaydiras from his tenth regnal 
years onwards. The avadana seems to combine 
all these pilgrimages into one miraculous event 
including the erection of 84,000 stipas. It 
must, however, be admitted that 269 3.c.,” 
though by no means conclusively proved, is 
no doubt approximately correct. 

As may be expected, most of the contents 
of the second chapter are based upon tradition. 
Dr. Thapar follows the usual method of 
accepting what she considers plausible and 
rejecting the rest. Although she is rightly 
sceptical about the historical value of the 
Divyavadàna (p. 9) she accepts the information 
that there was an ÁAjivike fortune-teller at 
Bindusüra's court as а fact (p. 18) or even as 
proof that the Ajivikas were acceptable at the 
Maurya court (p. 139). She rightly concludes 
(pp. 42, 43, 45) that the historicity of the 
so-called Third Buddhist Council is doubtful 
but elsewhere accepts the accounts in the 
Ceylonese Chronicles as proof that Абока was 
not the ecclesiastical head of the Samgha 
(p. 148). No such ' proof’ is in fact required, 
since the Samgha never had a real head. As a 
Buddhist king ruling over а vast empire 
Agcka’s influence upon the Samgha was many 
times greater than that of an ' ecclesiastical 
head ’ if such an institution had existed. There 
are a few other inconsistencies of this kind. 
Thus, the Digha-nikaya is adduced as evidence 
that early Buddhism knew the theory of the 
mahasammaia, whereas the same source is 
rejected as proof that the cakravartin ideal 
was developed before Asoka (p. 146). No 


- attempt at explaining why a different attitude 


was taken in the latter case is made. 

The chapter on the later Mauryas gives the 
impression of having been written in a hurry. 
The proposed reconstruction of the genealogy 
of the dynasty after Asoka is not more con- 
vincing than any of the earlier accounts. It is 
assumed that the empire broke up into two or 
three parts after Аќока?в death, but Samprati, 
considered to have succeeded Kunüla in the 
western part, is given in the list of kings in the 
eastern part a few lines below (p. 196). Does 
this mean that he reunited the empire ? And 
why is the southern part of the empire attri- 
buted to Bandhupalita, Indrapàlita, and 
Dagona? The assumption is that since these 
three names are found in the Purünas their 
bearers must have reigned somewhere; as 
there is no room available in western or eastern 
India they must be located in the south. A 
completely new suggestion is that concerning 
Jalauka, which is explained as a confused. 
rendering of the name of Kunàla (p. 189). 
The similarity of the two names, written in 
Brahmi, is not as striking as the author would 


make us believe. 
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Dr. Thapar's work should not, however, be 
judged by these minor chapters; the three 
main chapters are on a far higher standard. 
Together they constitute an attempt at con- 
sidering A$oka's policy of Dhamma in the 
Context of the pohtical and economie develop- 
ment of the Maurya empire. Ch. iv and v are 
mainly based upon the Arthasastra with some 
illustrations from Megasthenes and from 
Afoka’s inscriptions. The author disagrees 
with Dikshitar, who conceived of the Mauryan 
empire as some kınd of confederation. She 
may be right in this but her principal argument 
is very weak. Thus she states (p. 94): ‘Ifthe 
idea of federation was а current one during 
the Mauryan period, it might have provided 
the solution to the conflict with Kalinga. But 
Asoka desired complete control over the state 
and hence had to go to war against it’. This 
is no more than speculation as long as nothing 
whatever is known about A$oka's motives in 
going to war against Kalinga. Elsewhere 
(р. 168 f.) ıt is assumed that the conquest of 
Kalinga was necessary for Asoka because 1t 
stood in the way of the southern routes from 
the Ganges valley. This explains httle, as 
there were other routes to South India. With 
her conception of a umtary Mauryan state 
Dr. Thapar comes into conflict with Megas- 
thenes’ references to the kingless states. These 
are attributed to а misunderstandimg of the 
real conditions either by Megasthenes or by 
those who copied him (рр 121#.). Thus 
explanation 18 not satisfactory since the Greeks 
were quite familiar with the idea of aùróvopor 
معفم‎ which suggests that Megasthenes saw 
or heard about forms of political organization 
that were similar to those he knew in Greece. 
Dr. Thapar seems to feel the strength of this 
objection, for she admits (p. 122) that auto- 
nomous oligarchies may have continued in the 
time of Candragupta, when the regions were 
only just conquered, but would have dis- 
appeared in Agoka’s time, Are we so sure that 
they disappeared in Agoka’s time ? There is no 
proof, and the fact that some of the pre-ASokan 
tribal oligarchies re-emerge after the Mauryas 
may suggest that they had kept some form of 
autonomousexistence also during Agoka’s reign. 

Ch. vi deals with Asoka's Dhamma. Although 
it contains many sharp observations, its value 
is considerably reduced by insufficient know- 
ledge of Buddhism. The statement that early 
Buddhism was easily understood by the un- 
sophisticated mind (p. 141) 18 based upon now 
universally abandoned views on ' primitive’ 
Buddhism. Most Buddhologists agree that 
such sophisticated elements as the àryasatya, 
the pratityasamutpada formula, the dharma 
theory, and the speculations about Nirvana 
cannot be divorced from Buddhism. Ав all 
other rehgions, Buddhism meant (and means) 
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something different for the theologians and 
zhe ordinary behevers. The opinion that 
Buddhism gradually began to be distinguished 
as a separate religion because it included 
popular cults and practices in its ritual (p. 140) 
eannot be maintained. Such popular cults as 
Naga and Yaksa worship were no less impor- 
tant in Brahmanism than they were in 
Buddhism. I feel that such cults, just as 
Tantrieism in later centuries, would rather 
tend to obscure the separate identity of 
Buddhism. The main reason why Buddhism 
was distinguished from Brahmanism was its 
rejection of the authority of the Vedas. In 
stating that Buddhism emphasized empirical 
knowledge as opposed. to the revealed know- 
ledge of the Brahmins (p. 142) Dr. Thapar 
overlooks the fact that Buddhism is no less 
revealed knowledge, the full truth of which 
can only be ‘ seen’ by those that have attained 
Enlightenment. 

In connexion with this kind of reasoning 
she expresses the opinion that ‘ Dhamma was 
Agoka’s own invention’, although ‘it may 
have borrowed from Buddhist and Hindu 
thought’ (p. 149). This is an unhappy formu- 
lation. Although A$oka's Dhamma 1s certainly 
not identical with Buddhist doctrine it should 
be stressed that (1) there is nothing whatever 
in Agcka’s Dhamma that is in conflict with 
Buddhism, and (2) Aéoka's moral teachings 
breathe the same spirit as some Buddhist texts 
such as the Dhammapada. It is, as La Vallée 
Poussin has formulated it, Buddhism without 
the refinements of Abludharma—and probably 
also without those tenets hkely to arouse 
antagonism in & society which was certainly 
not predominantly Buddhist. Asoka’s toler- 
ance, even to the extent of patronizing rival 
groups, is fully in keeping with the spirit of 
Buddhism. To call the Dhamma A&oka's own 
invention goes too far. About Aéoka's motive 
m promoting the Dhamma Dr. Thapar gives 
an interesting and plausible hypothesis by 
pointing out that Asoka preached the Dhamma 
because he may have realized that no real 
unity would be possible unless founded upon 
a common ideal, a common way of life. Seen 
in this light Asoka's ideal can be considered 
the continuation of many centuries of Brah- 
manization. Asoka appears to have realized 
that he had a mission to fulfil in this world. 
Unfortunately Dr. Thapar does not follow this 
lme of thought but instead of that draws a 
picture of Asoka as a shrewd politician, а 
picture not essentially different from that by 
Vincent Smith: Asoka would have declared 
himself in favour of a new behef in order to 
undermine the predominance of other groups 
so that the central authority could increase its 
power (p. 144). The study of the Arthadsastra 
is not entirely without danger! 
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The conclusion (pp. 213 ff.) summarizes the 
main ideas developed in the book. I was only 
Struck by the remark that Dr. Thapar finds it 
significant that ‘the work of Абока as a 
monarch, -was almost erased from Indian 
history and thought’. Asoka shares this fate 
with all Indian kings prior to Harga. What 
would be known about the Guptas without 
their inscriptions ? А 

Two of the appendixes аге very useful, viz. 
щш. on the geographical locations of the edicts 
and. v, containing a translation of the edicts. 
The translation is mainly based upon that by 
Bloch, which is inaccessible to most Indian 
readers. Basak’s new translation (Calcutta, 
1959) was probably too recent to be of any 
use to Dr. Thapar. Her translation has the 
advantage of being sufficiently precise and, in 
addition, readable. In the case of important 
but controversial passages (such as bherighoso 
aho dhammaghoso in К.Е. IV) a note referring 
to other possible interpretations would have 
made the translation more useful. For the 
Minor Rock Edict а conflation of the different 
versions is given. I should have preferred a 
translation of the two representative versions. 
Occasionally short explanations are inserted 
in square brackets. In one case, the Buddha, 
the Dhamma, and the Samgha are explained as 
‘the Buddhist creed’, an expression usually 
applied to the ye dharma formula. The 
appendix on the date of the Arthaśāstra ів 
sound but would.have gained in being some- 
what more detailed. The statement that ' the 
inscriptions were meant to be read by the 
populace’ (p. 221) would imply a level of 
literacy which is incredible in this period. 
They were probably meant to be recited and 
explained by Agoka’s officials. The biblio- 
graphy is very detailed. It includes, however, 
a few books that are hardly relevant and omits 
important articles in periodicals, and also 
works such as La Vallée Poussin’s Morale 
bouddhique and Lamotte’s Histoire du boud- 
dhisme indien, both of which are important 
for the interpretation of ASoka's Buddhism. 

'The book is beautifully produced and has 
only very few misprints. I found one that is 
serious, viz. in the note to p. 114, where the 
omission of ‘not’ gives the sentence the 
opposite meaning of what was evidently 
intended. 

The very length of this review is primarily 
intended as a tribute to Dr. Thapar'simportant 
publication. Dr. Thapar has chosen an 
extremely difficult subject for her first major 
work and has succeeded in making an impor- 
tant contribution to the study of one of the 
greatest figures of the history of India and of 
the world. 


J. G. DE CASPARIS 
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І. P. VIDYARTHI: The sacred complex 
in Hindu Gaya. xxiv, 232 pp., front., 
4 plates. London: Asia Publishing 
House, [1961]. 30s. 


: Dr. Vidyarthi’s little book is in particular a 
study of the vicissitudes of the Gayawal 
(Gayavala) community who for some 2,000 
years have been officiating priests of the Gaya 
ksetra or pilgrimage field. The selection of 
such a topic for an anthropological dissertation 
is most exciting and one hopes that it indicates 
a new trend of thought among anthropologists 
in India who have till now devoted perhaps 
overmuch attention to tribal monographs and 
studies af rural communities. In a stimulating, 
introduction the late Professor D. N. Majumdar” 
sums up the new approach, ‘ Our temples and 
cities of religious pilgrimage are our heritage 
and give the configuration of India's persona- 
lity’. Unlike a recent reviewer who found 
it ‘odd’ that a study of an Indian tribal or 
near-tribal group should include no ' theory’, 
the general reader and student of Indian 
civilization will be more interested in the 
faotual &nd descriptive content than in what 
so often appears to the non-sociologist as 
sterile verbiage. He will therefore be pleased 
to find that comparatively little of the Sacred 
complex is given up to such matter, and that 
the author has rejected such jargon terms as 
* cultural stages’ (which are not historical or 
archaeological culture stages but the ‘ places 
where cultural performances occur’, p. xvii) 
in favour of the more generally meanmgful 
‘sacred centres’. We could wish that other 
such jargon phantasmagoria as ‘ diachronic 
awareness ’ (i.e. historical sense (?)) were also 
abandoned. 

The author brings to the study his own 
observations as well as whatever historical 
material is available. He shows that the 
Gayawal community has passed through a 
period of prosperity, corresponding approxi- 
mately to the time when British rule and 
improved transport facilities contributed to an 
unprecedented increase in the pilgrim trade. 
This period he calls, we feel rather unhappily 
in view of the generally accepted usage, 
a ‘ feudalistic phase '. Since 1920 the Gayawals 
have entered upon a rapid decline. Factiona- 
lism and suspicion follow and some 92% of 
those who responded to an inquiry believed 
that Hinduism must gradually die out (p. 63). 
They have so far shown little sign of adapting 
themselves to the new circumstances. There 
is a feeling that any change must be for the 
worse. Education is still mainly traditional. 
'The ancient ideals of morality and learning, 
which were replaced during times of prosperity 
by an empty luxuriousness, have now given 
way to mere pretence. They have even been 
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unable to combine to halt the organization of 
в new class of middlemen who draw off the 
profits of the pilgrim trade. This period of 
decline the author calls, equally unhappily we 
feel, a ‘proletarian phase’. The main body 
of the work is that which describes the setting 
and way of life of the Gayawals. Many 
fascinating problems arise, for example of the 
relationship of Hindu and Bodh Gaya. Was ıt 
the historical accident of the Buddha's 
enlightenment that triggered off a reciprocal 
development of a Hindu sacred complex next 
door? Again, what was the role of the ‘ sacred 
intelligentsia’ in moulding the course of 
Gaya’s, and India’s, religious history ? 

We warmly congratulate Dr. Vidyarthi 
upon this absorbingly interesting study. We 
hope that it will inspire further work along 
these lines. 


Е. R. ALLCHIN 


B. B. Misra: The Indian middle 
classes : their growth in modern times. 
ix, 438 pp. London, etc.: Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1961. 
45s. 

This work offers an index to the present state 
of Indian historical studies. Hitherto, these 
have concentrated upon diplomatic and 
administrative activity, especially in the 
sphere of what is called * policy ’. ‘ Policy’ (16 
is usually assumed) can be determined by 
referring to the resolutions and minutes of 
Secretaries of State and Governors-General. 
This form of historical reconstruction is culled 
almost entirely from official and demi-official 
papers, correspondence, and ordinances. A 
technique has been established in which the 
interaction of subject and material, material 
and subject, has been propelling Indian 
historical studies along a groove from which 
professional workers hardly ever attempt to 
emerge. 

The present work represents an effort to get 
out of this groove. The author has previously 
published a careful but conventional account 
of The central administration of the East India 
Company, 1773-1834 (Manchester University 
Press, 1959). He now addresses himself to 
a theme which (as he observes) is ‘ virtually 
unexplored’, although its manifestations 
appear on every page of the history of India 
during the last hundred years. In treating this 
major subject, the author has chosen to 
present ‘an introductory survey’. He might 
rave deferred publication until he could offer 
the considered judgments of a life’s work ; but 
he has come forward with draft conclusions, 
framed after a relatively brief investigation. 
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We must be grateful for this decision, in ће 
present undeveloped condition of the subject : 
it was not the easiest course to follow. But by 
presenting his conclusions in a somewhat 
undigested form he inevitably lays himself 
open to critical comment. 

The introduction begins with the slightly 
puzzling observation that ' This work, as its 
title suggests, is historical, not sociological ’. 
One might have supposed that a work of this 
kind must, nolens volens, be sociological: 
perhaps Dr. Misra means that his approach is 
empirical not dogmatic. By contrast, the oaly 
previous attempt to deal with this subject, 
A. В. Desai’s Social background of Ind:an 
nationalism (Bombay, 1948) is a crede 
attempt to squeeze the rise of the Indian 
middle classes into an orthodox Marxist 
framework. It is Dr. Misra’s supreme virtue 
that he is invariably honest with himself and 
his readers. His analysis emerges from the 
evidence as he sees it, and he 1s prepared to 
make an unpopular judgment if he deems it 
true: witness his statement that ‘The 
Mutiny was essentially a feudal revolt, but the 
participation of under-proprietors and common 
folk, though rising from religious considerations, 
gave it a false colouring and it appeared to be 
a national revolt’ (pp. 266—7). 

Dr. Misra devotes fully half his book to ссп- 
sidering the origins of the middle class, befare 
1857, and a bare ten pages to the twentiezh 
century. This balance may be justified: tne 
prevailing pattern still, to a large extent, 
reflects the social movements of the early 
nineteenth century. The effect, however, 18 20 
equate the concept ‘middle class’ with 
* anglieized, professional, literary, upper middle 
class’: and this, indeed, is the authors 
assumption. Certainly, the nineteenth-century 
Indian middle class was as much a distimt 
phenomenon as the nineteenth-century Briti-h 
professional middle class: but the most 
significant recent trends in India are the 
emergence of middle class groups, which are 
largely outside the accepted definition, mo 
roles of power and influence. 

Concerning society in pre-British times, the 
author argues that economic circumstances 
were not entirely unfavourable to the evolution 
of a bourgeoisie, but the political climate was 
too harsh and authoritarian to permit any such 
growth. With the expansion of Europeen 
trading posts, the services of middle-men were 
required, between the European merchants, 
and Indian officials, bankers, and traders ; arr 
in Bombay and Calcutta the seeds of a com- 
mercial middle class were sown. Yet (as the 
author demonstrates) the main impetus for 
the formation of a new class came from tb» 
enormous expansion of British rule. Tradi- 
tional legal, literary, and financial skills were 
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adapted to the requirements of the new 
British administrative system: there was 
a definite correlation between the old, literary 
Hindu upper castes and the new, professional 
middle class. Exploiting the opportunities 
offered by British innovations in the laws, and 
land settlement, these castes got their hands 
on the property of the Rajas and landlords. 
This provided the economic basis of the new 
class, especially in Bengal. 

All this is merely a well-argued version of 
a familiar thesis: the author appears not to 
notice that in following these lines he leaves 
one riddle unsolved. Why did not the Brahmin 
and Kayastha families, who achieved a break- 
through into Caloutta business at a very early 
period, provide a solid foundation for a class 
of Bengali industrialists ? For example, the 
Tagores accumulated great wealth through 
partnership in British trading houses, and in 
1836 Dwarkanath Tagore bought a colliery, 
and then pioneered the processing of sugar and 
flax. Then all this came to an abrupt end. The 
Tagores, and other anglicized Calcutta entre- 
preneurs relapsed into traditional landed and 
literary occupations. The Parsis at Bombay 
entered into similar partnerships with British 
business, and went on to create the textile 
industry, iron and steel, hydro-electricity, 
civil aviation, and almost every other new 
development in Indian industry. Why were 
the Parsis unique in their ‘ sticking power’ ? 
At different periods, different groups have 
played a dominant role, giving way to others : 
the Brahmo Samaj Bengalis in the 1860’s and. 
1870's, the Chitpavan Brahmins in the 1890's 
and 1900's, Gujaratis in the 1920's and 1930's, 
U.P. Brahmins from 1920 onward: with the 
Malabaris as the present contenders for 
eminence. When we understand the reasons 
for the ebb and flow of power between castes 
and regions we shall know much more about 
the general factors in the rise of the middle 
class. Dr. Misra largely ignores all this. For 
example, he prints the acute analysis made 
by the Rowlatt Committee of the decline of the 
Bengal bhadralok, without finding comment 
necessary (p. 393). He introduces the Marwaris 
as banyans, observing that they ‘ established 
a pattern of behaviour at once timid and 
parsimonious’ (p. 33). His next reference to 
the Marwaris (p. 250) finds them in control of 
the most powerful industrial cartels in modern 
India! How did this metamorphosis come 
about? Dr. Misra advances no explanation. 
One can hardly evade this as a sociological 
question, outside the range of the historian : 
contemporary British historians never stop 
talking about the rise (or fall) of the gentry. 
But historians of India are not yet attuned to 
such problems: they still try to tackle every 
question as a matter of policy. It is no 
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accident that two chapters in this book are 
headed ‘Land policy and change’, and 
‘Educational policy’. Similarly, two of 
Dr. Misra’s most interesting speculations are 
concerned with (projected) policy: the 
encouragement of a Westernized urban middle 
class as a market for manufactures, and the 
building up of an agricultural middle class as 
a bulwark of order, a counterpart of the mid- 
Victorian English farmer. The difficulty of 
departing from the conventional ‘ policy’ 
point of view is accentuated by the type of 
source material which the author has chosen 
touse. This, too, is conventional: despatches, 
parliamentary papers, reports of commissions 
and committees. Our view of the Indian middle 
class is gained almost entirely through British, 
official eyes. No use is made of Indian 
material; not even letters or memoirs; still 
less, newspapers, novels, drama, or the family 
records which most upper castes maintain 
(one sees them being revised each year at the 
Magh Mela). 

The external approach is most apparent in 
the absence of systematic consideration of the 
intellectual aspect of the middle class evolution. 
When he treats of education, the author has 
diverse interesting comments to make: as on 
the examination mentality of teachers and 
students, or the appalling incidence of failure 
and wastage in the universities: but he does 
not attempt to assess the total effect upon 
Indian thought. It has often been argued that 
the Westernized, middle class Indian mind is 
divided into watertight compartments ; 
against this, we may set Mr. Nehru’s famous 
analysis of himself as ‘a curious mixture of 
the East and the West’. How far did changes 
in the attitude of the anglieized professional 
elass to caste, religion, ethics, government, 
represent a new synthesis? How far а mere 
adjustment of traditional values ? In this 
book such questions are not placed within 
a conceptual framework. However, there are 
many apt reflections; as when the author 
observes of the legal profession ‘ It is difficult 
for Indian practitioners to think indepen- 
dently of the influence of India’s traditional 
learning by rote.... They simply could not 
cast loose from their moorings and think 
independently in Western terms ' (pp. 331-2). 
Such apergus lead one to hope that Dr. Misra 
will be encouraged to continue his inquiries 
into this profoundly important subject. 

HUGH TINKER 


M. D. Raanmavag: The Karüva of 
Ceylon: society and culture. xxi, 
216 pp. 20 plates. Colombo : 
K. V. G. de Silva & Sons, [1961]. 
Rs. 20. 


This book sets out to make a social and 
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cultural study of the Kar&va, a caste con- 
centrated in the western httoral of Ceylon, 
containing Christians, Buddhists, and & few 
Hindus, and following agricultural, maritime, 
and commercial occupations. The book 
provides much of value in the way of cultural 
data. Besides a detailed account of the caste’s 
claim of descent from the Kurus, and its 
relations to the various Sinhalese and 
European régimes in Ceylon, there are lists of 
kinship terms, and of Gé names; there is 
a description of boat-building and fishing 
operations; and there is an account of the 
Kolam dance drama of Ambalangoda, and an 
analysis of the symbolism of Kar&va flags. 

These and other materials provide a valuable 
record of the cultural background of the caste. 
The sociological side of the account is less 
marked. For example, we are given an almost 
entirely technological account of the fishing 
industry, without any analysis of social 
relations of the type made, for instance, by 
Professor Raymond Firth in his work in 
Malaya. Again, the short chapter on caste in 
Ceylon is largely an historical one, and there 1s 
no picture of caste ‘on the ground’, nor any 
reference to Professor Bryce Ryan’s work. 
The presence of classes among Karavas is 
dealt with in three pages, mainly by stressing 
a ‘rhythm of social balance’ and harmony in 
the caste, and the issue of Europeanization is 
said to be irrelevant to the account; itis, in 
fact, Professor von Furer-Haimendorf who 
stresses in his foreword to the book that 
Karàvas ‘hold a key position in the modern 
economy of Ceylon'. Similarly, we are given 
an account of the symbolic, rather than the 
social, role of the caste flags. These are said 
to be the ‘ living links of the Karàva all over 
Ceylon' (p. 66), but unless their role is only 
that of a diacritical caste symbol, ıt is not 
clear how these links are forged and maintamed. 

In short, this book will be of interest to the 
"historian and the ‘ culturologist’; but about 
the position of the Karüva caste in con- 
temporary Ceylonese society we learn little. 
The book is well produced and has some 
excellent colour plates. 


ADRIAN O. MAYER 


WALTHER 11815516 : Mongolische Hand- 
schriften, | Blockdrucke, | Landkarten, 
unter Mitarbeit von Klaus Sagaster. 
(Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Hand- 
schriften in Deutschland, Bd. 1.) 
xxvii, 494 pp., 16 plates. Wiesbaden : 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1961. 
DM. 132. 


There can be little doubt that this splendidly 
produced volume is the most important single 
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work to have appeared in Europe in the field 
of Mongol studies at least since the end of the 
war. The initiative of the Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft in planning the complete 
cataloguing of the more than 60,000 oriental 
manuscripts ın German collections has met 
with the generous financial support of the 
Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, and the 
volume under review 1s the first to appear of 
22 projected catalogues. The editor of the 
series has expressed his intention of publishing 
detailed descriptions not only of the outward 
appearance but also of the contents of all 
works, so that scholars can make full use of 
the catalogues as a basis for further work. 
This scheme corresponds well with Professor 
Heissig’s now well-known methods, as exemplı- 
fied in his earlier surveys of lamaistic block- 
prints and historical chronicles as well as in 
his descriptions of smaller collections of Mongol 
books in Marburg, Louvain, and Oslo, of 
setting each work in its historical as well as its 
literary context, with the result that his 
surveys are as much a framework for a literary 
history of Mongolia as a simple account of the 
books concerned. The present catalogue' 
serves two purposes. It opens the new series 
with a competent survey of a relatively limited 
and manageable subject, and it sets a suitable 
standard of scholarship, clarity, and usefulness 
to the reader. The generous descriptions are 
illustrated by ample quotations and by 
reference to the relevant scholarly literature, 
including the latest publications from Mongolia 
itself, and in many instances the existence in 
libraries outside Germany of similar or related 
manuscripts has been indicated. The internal 
reference system of the volume is excellent. 
The texts have been classified 1n 23 categories, 
while the collection of maps has a further 
separate division to itself. Location of indi- 
vidual works is facilitated by full indexes of 
titles, of personal names of authors, scribes, 
etc., and of the original library catalogue 
numbers. The publishers and the German and 
Danish printers are to be congratulated on the 
beautiful appearance of the book. 

This catalogue reveals that Germany 
possesses what is quantitatively the largest 
national collection of Mongolica in Europe. 
Even discounting the 182 maps, a collection 
which is itself surpassed perhaps only by the 
360-odd of the State Library of Mongolia, the 
German books well outnumber the big 
Grenbech Collection in the Royal Library, 
Copenhagen. Qualitatively, too, the German 
collection is in general unsurpassed by any 
others which are easily accessible to Western 
scholars, though in certain directions, for 
instance in historical chronicles, the particular 
interest of the late Kaare Grenbech, the 
Grenbech Collection is undoubtedly superior. 
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German interest in Mongolia and the Mongols 
dates from the eighteenth century when many 
Germans were in the service of the Tsars and 
had, and made use of, the opportunity to 
collect texts and bring them to Europe. Nor 
was the selection of books an uninformed one. 
Scholars such as Jaehrig, the interpreter of 
whom P. S. Pallas had such a high opinion, 
and I. J. Schmidt, were able to collect on the 
spot, knowing what they were about, while in 
later years German libraries have benefited 
from the activities of expert scholars such as 
Julg, Lessing, Haenisch, and Heissig himself, 
and even quite recently Dr. F. Bischoff has had 
the good luck to find in Japan manuscripts 
which have an important bearing on the literary 
history of seventeenth-century Mongolia. 
Professor Heissig has traced the history of the 
acquisitions in his very informative introduc- 
tion. By extraordinary good fortune the 
Kalmuck books in Dresden were not, as was 
thought until quite recently, destroyed in the 
air raid on that city. Moreover, the opinion 
expressed a little more than ten years ago 
by Professor Poppe, when the libraries of 
Germany were still disorganized by the war, 
that the Mongol collections in Germany and 
Great Britain were not particularly rich, has 
been handsomely belied now that the archives 
have been properly searched, at least as far as 
Germany is concerned. It is probably too 
much to hope that similar treasures will come 
to light in this country, whose interest in 
Mongolia has always been slight, and. contacts 
tenuous. 

All aspects of Mongol literature are 
represented in the German hbraries, some, 
such as canonical Buddhist writings, naturally 
more fully than others. Some of the oldest 
manuscripts are concerned with folk religion 
and with what for want of a better term is 
classed as divination, astrology, and astronomy. 
Comparison of these with similar manuscripts 
in other European libraries shows how, on the 
one hand, copies of these manuals of magic 
continued to be made, without conscious 
alteration, for at least 200 years up till quite 
recently, and on the other hand how closely 
linked is the culture of Kalmucks and Mongols 
during this period. Despite geographical 
dispersal the two groups continued to form 
a cultural whole. Not only did they use the 
same canonical texts, as might be expected, 
but exact correspondences can be observed 

' between Kalmuck and Mongol texts of magic 
and folk religion. Professor Heissig refers to 
this latter characteristic in his introduction. 
The connexion is even closer than he proposes. 
The name of the demon buy which he suggests 
is, exceptionally, known solely to the 
Kalmucks, is in fact familiar to the eastern 
Mongols also, as well as to the non-Mongol 
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Tuvans. Mostaert registers the word as 
belonging to the Ordos dialect in this century, 
while a manuscript in Copenhagen (Mong. 297) 
describes a magical process for ‘ binding the 
mouth of the buy-demon of children’: nilgas- 
un buy-un aman-i БШК anu. This is not 
& process of sympathetic magic, such as that 
described by B. Rintchen for binding the 
mouth of the wolf, in the course of which 
a stone is jammed between the blades of a pair 
of scissors and tied there to symbolize the 
jamming of the wolf’s jaws. The aim of the 
rite is to put a stop to a series of deaths 
occurring to children, either as yet unborn 
orin the very early days of life, and the method 
prescribes that spells should be written out 
and applied to the mother’s body. Alterna- 
tively the spell may be wrapped up in sack- 
cloth and deposited together with а branch 
of birch-wood on top of the bones of those 
who have already died, or else, as is the case in 
Heissig’s item 82, it may be buried under the 
threshold of the door. Plenty of parallels may 
be found in Mongol folk literature for the 
curious list of objects which go to make up 
the recommended ritual scape-goat offering 
of this Kalmuck text. 

The nature of the contents of Mongolian 
manuscripts concerned with popular religious 
practices makes unambiguous classification 
difficult, since divination and subsequent 
magical activities are closely connected. So 
several of the texts listed by Heissig under the 
heading of divination, etc., might just as well, 
or perhaps better, belong to the previous 
section on customs and folk-religion. It is 
impossible to review all the sections of a work 
of this size and scope, and I propose to limit 
myself to a few of the descriptions in these two 
sections. The survival of old Kalmuck manu- 
scripts throws new light on some of the 
Mongol manuscripts in other libraries which 
exist only in modern copies or in mutilated 
form. Of particular interest are item 91 and 
the copy of it made by Julg, item 92. The 
chapter of this manuscript to be found on 
fols. 15v-21v 18 an almost complete version of 
& chapter of the Copenhagen manuscript 
Mong. 301, which, occurring as it does at the 
beginning of a well-used book, has suffered 
severely, losing all but the last two paragraphs. 
It is quite clear from the presence in the 
Kalmuck text of a circular diagram divided 
into eight houses, each of them bearing the 
name of a part of the face, and from the 
directions which lay down that for a man one 
must count sun-wise from ‘mouth’ and for 
a woman against the sun from ‘ left ear ', that 
we have to do here not with real affections of 
the face, as Heissig proposes and as I had 
earlier thought myself (Asia Major, NS, уш, 
2, 1961, 227), but with yet another of the many 
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Mongol eounting-out processes. Presumably 
the patient's age 1s to be counted around the 
diagram, or the counting will stop when a stone 
of particular colour is put down, and the lot 
reached is the operative one. So the quotation 
given by Heissig should be translated not as : 
* Wenn ein Mensch, dem man begegnete, am 
rechten Ohr erkrankt, dann sind funf Damonen 
in westlicher Richtung ' but as: ‘ Ifa man who 
lights upon “ right ear ” fallsill, then there are 
five demons to the west". Similarly, immedia- 
tely above, li-dur ahba kumun uéirabasu refers 
also to counting out, and should be translated 
as: ‘If any one lights upon (the trigram) li’. 
The verb učiraqu ‘to meet’ is a technical 
term in Mongol counting-out processes. 

It is possible now and again, on the basis of 
comparison, to give a more positive identifica- 
tion of some of the manuscripts than has been 
done. Item 116 is not exactly a ‘ handbook 
about the constellations of the planets in the 
first to tenth years of the animal cycle’, but 
is in fact a version of an astrological text which 
lists, for people born in each of the years of 
the cycle, different categories of planet and 
star appropriate to their year. At least two 
versions of this text exist in Copenhagen (in 
the astrological compendia Mong. 299 and 375) 
and one in Stockholm (H 5831) and an 
abbreviated version is to be found in Louvain 
41 (CAJ, тп, 3, 1958). The origin is apparently 
Tibetan. Mong. 375 says ‘ This instruction is 
from the Kàlacakra tantra’ : éay-un kurdun-u 
dandara-ača nomlaysan bolai. The terminology 
varies slightly. Mong. 299, for instance, lists 
for each animal year three planets and six 
stars, the former entitled sulde, amin, and erlig. 
Mong. 375 uses the terms sulde, amin, qarsi, 
and Н 5831 sunesun, amin, dayisun. Prog- 
nostications are given for days appropriate to 
these planets and stars, and presumably these 
manuals had to be read in conjunction with 
calendars such as Heissig’s item 96 or the 
beautifiully 1llustrated calendar Mong. 326 m 
Copenhagen, where the planet and star 
belonging to each day are detailed. The 
Louvain manuscript names the three planets 
Sunesun, amin, ukul, ‘ soul, life, death’ rather 
than 'tutelary genius, life, Erlig’ (or, Mong. 
375, ‘disaster’, Н 5831, ‘enemy °) as in the 
Copenhagen and Stockholm texts. From this 
it seems likely that the first of the series is to 
be read in item 116 as nókud ‘ companions’ and 
not ukud, a term difficult to construe. Rituals 
devoted to the tutelary genii, sulde, do in fact 
emphasize their function as companions and 
protectors, for example Heissig, Blockdrucke, 
162, iv, 13; yeke sulde tngr: aga deguu yisugule 
ba busu basa nadur nókuden ibegegdin-nigud 
tregtun ‘May the great tutelary genii, nine 
brothers, and other protectors companionable 
to us, come °. 
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Item 103 ıs of considerable interest, being 
2 manual of prognostications attached, 
according to the title, to the name of Geser 
Qan, though Geser is not mentioned in the 
text. The text ıs unfortunately mcomplete, 
five folios only surviving. A second handbook 
begins at the end of 5r or the beginning of 5v 
(the title apparently should begin with the 
words basa gray-iyar ujekui ти ene bui * Next, 
here is investigation according to the planets ’, 
leaving the obscure final words of 5r, blama 
kiged, unrelated). This fragmentary text may 
be more exactly defined that has been done 
(* Divinatory explanation of planet-constella- 
tions’). It is a manual of magic treatment of 
illnesses classified according to the planet 
under which they have occurred. Thus the 
first, and only complete paragraph describes 
the origins, nature, and treatment of an illness 
occurring under the sun. It has the additional 
interest of containing one of the rare references 
in available Mongol hterature to the rite of 
calling back the soul. As far as can be seen, 
this manuscript gives in somewhat differing 
form the material relating to sickness which 1s 
to be found in the more compendious, but 
unfortunately also fragmentary, Copenhagen 
menuscript Mong. 312, T'ólgen-u aimay. 

Item 110 may also be more exactly con- 
nected. Agada? should be transcribed Ananda, 
and the text is a fragmentary version of the 
opening section of the popular divination 
handbook Qas-yin gayuréay (item 98). This 
section occurs elsewhere as a separate text, and 
not necessarily in the exact wording of the 
more familiar block-print (e.g. Copenhagen, 
Mong. 152 and Mong. 300). 

Item 121, described as an * astrological- 
divinatory handbook’ is of considerable 
interest. There is an initial diagram of the 
eight trigrams with the alternative names often 
given them in Mongol. (For these see also 
item 125 which is a diagram of the eight 
trigrams also, not an expanded set of the five 
corporealelements.) Thereafter the manuscript 
bears considerable resemblance to the Stock- 
holm manuscripts Н 66 and Б 68, commencing 
with a section on the interrogation of the dead 
(e.g. fol. Зу, 1. 19 gw-du ukugsen-i uge inu 
‘Words of one who died under gin’) and 
continuing (fol. 5r) with a section on the loca- 
tion of the messengers of Erlig who have taken 
away the life, for which see H 66, fol. 3v. Then 
(fol. 7v) follows a section devoted to the 
reasons for a death which has occurred during 
each of the hours numbered by the twelve- 
animal cycle, equivalent to Н 66, fol. 10г. 
These and further accurate verbal corre- 
spondences are instances of the persistence 
mentioned previously of common cultural 
features among Mongol peoples quite widely 
separated from each other. 
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Item 119, briefly described as ' divinatory 
prescriptions for months and days’ is, rather, 
a composite manuscript, of which the first 
section, as quoted by Heissig, is a manual for 
locating the soul at each of the twelve hours 
of the animal cycle—not, as is much more 
usual, on the successive days of the month. 
This identification has been somewhat obscured. 
by a slip in transliteration: dber-un ugen-du, 
meaningless as it stands, should be read 
ker +- (for éay-tu) eken-du ‘ at the ox-hour, in 
the brains’. Item 122 is a version of the more 
usual manual for locating the soul оп each of 
the days of the month. It appears to be in 
Manchu, not in Mongol in Manchu script as 
the description says, and corresponds very 
closely to the usual text as this occurs, for 
example, in Mong. 375, fol. 35r. Thus sine-yin 
nigen-e kél-dn erükei-dw (= erekei-du), and 
ice-de ferhe simhun de tembi, etc. The soul to be 
located is not that of a dead person. The utility 
of these manuals is their mdication of parts of 
the body which must not be bled or cauterized 
on the day when the soul is residing there. So 
item 94 which also contains this' text, is 
probably not to be classified as a ‘ divinatory 
prognosis for illness °’. The incomplete manu- 
script item 105 details the whereabouts of the 
soul from the sixteenth to the thirtieth day of 
the month, then the whereabouts of the 
© planet-soul °, of the * ground-soul ', and of the 
* tent-soul'. The meaning of this seems to be 
not so much that of a ‘ book about the seeing 
of the earth-spirits (Buch über das Sehen der 
Erdgeister)' as ‘book for investigating (the 
whereabouts of) the earth-soul,...’. There is 
a ‘ practical’ application of this information. 
So the days when the 'earth-soul' is in the 
ground are unsuitable for all sorts of activity, 
such as digging the ground, giving or taking 
a daughter-in-law, moving to new pastures, 
moving the tent, burying the dead, and 
digging wells, since on those days the gods of 
the soil are patrolling and may cause disasters. 
Similarly, as appears from the Copenhagen 
MS Mong. 375, care should be taken not to 
harm that part of the tent where the soul 
happens to be lodged. А 

Item 90 by а fortunate chance contains 
a section of the Jupiter cycle which covers 
one of the two entries missing from Grenbech's 
list of the year names as published in Grenbech 
and Krueger, An introduction to classical 
(literary) Mongolian. The name of the forty- 
third year may now be established as amur- 
lingyui. Later in the same text the chapter 
heading yazar kudólugsené yoroyigi uzultun 
should surely be translated ‘ examining omens 
from earth-tremors’ rather than as ‘ Vor- 
zeichen fur Reisen über Land '. : 

I have concentrated in this notice on one 
small aspect where it seemed possible from an 
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acquaintance with similar manuscripts to make 
some positive suggestions. However, the scope 
of the catalogue as a whole is immense, and it 
is impossible not to admire the store of know- 
ledge which the compiler has applied in 
identifying and describing books from all the 
many fields of Mongol literature, and in quoting 
the relevant reference literature. Indeed, not 
the least valuable use of this catalogue will be, 
incidentally, as a bibliographical guide to 
publications in the field. This is in every 
respect the most comprehensive survey of 
Mongol literature extant. As the compiler 
himself says, it is the first of its kind. Later 
scholars, building on the foundation laid here, 
will be able to amplify and correct in many 
ways the connexions and hypotheses here 
established, and here and there mistakes of 
fact and of transcription will have to be 
eliminated. But this is an unavoidable risk 
to which the compiler of a pioneer work 
consciously exposes himself. Nevertheless, 
Professor Heissig’s work is going to prove not 
merely a catalogue of the Mongol books in 
Germany, but also an indispensable reference 
work for all Mongol literary studies, and it 
merits the understanding approval of everyone 
interested in the subject. 

A unique feature of the catalogue, and one 
for which І lack a basis for comparison, is the 
detailed description by Dr. K. Sagaster of 
182 maps of Mongolian territories. This is by 
far the largest collection of maps available. 
The maps cover a large part of the territory 
occupied by Mongols during the last years 
of the Manchu dynasty and are richly 
supplied with topographical identifications. 
Dr. Sagaster has given exact descriptions of all 
the maps and has drawn up an index of all the 
names occurring on them. This section of the 
catalogue will be of immense use in identifying 
elusive Mongolian place-names, and thanks are 
indeed due to Dr. Sagaster for what must have 
been at times a very troublesome task. 


O. Б. BAWDEN 7 


Epwarp H. ScHarER: Ти Wan’s 
Stone catalogue of Cloudy Forest: a 
commentary and synopsis. [ix], 116 pp., 
4 plates. Berkeley and Los Angeles : 
University of California Press, 1961. 
$5. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. 40s.) 


This is a synopsis of and commentary on the 
Yun lin shih p'u, & lapidarium written about 
1126 and the earliest work of its kind in the 
Chinese language. The Chinese have been 
interested in rare and decorative stones since 
the formative years of their civilization, and 
by the Sung Dynasty this interest had 
developed into an aesthetic cult. The stones 
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included great rocks of fantastic shapes, 
conspicuously placed in the gardens of the 
officials and gentry, smaller masses sometimes 
improved by artifice and devised as domestic 
ornaments, and more important still, stones of 
especially fine colour and texture worked by 
lapidaries into objects of use or luxury, such 
as ink palettes, stone chimes, vessels, and 
figurines. 

Although Tu Wan’s short but important 
work has for long been known to students of 
Chinese architecture, gardens, and glyptics, 
Professor Schafer has done a valuable service 
by bringing it to the notice of a wider public. 
His book comprises chapters on the Chinese 
taste in stones, on Tu Wan himself, on the 
history and character of the text, on technology 
and petrology, and on the language of the 
catalogue, followed by the synopsis and 
commentary. Tu Wan listed 114 stones, noting 
their sources, and describing their appearance 
and uses, and the manner in which they were 
found, e.g., by collection on the ground, by 
mining, or by searching of river beds. His 
descriptions often conclude with an anecdote or 
an account of some curious local tradition. 

While a translation of the whole work would 
have been welcome, such a task demands not 
only sinological erudition, but special know- 
ledge of mineralogy, Chinese garden design, 
the hthic industries, and glyptic art. The best 
available texts are by no means free from 
corruptions, and in the circumstances Professor 
Schafer's decision to limit each item to a sum- 
mary with his own observations may well have 
been a wise one. When passages are translated, 
however, the result is somewhat disagreeable 
owing to Professor Schafer’s determination to 
render them literally—almost character by 
character—rather than in simple idiomatic 
English. Even Chinese book-titles are trans- 
lated word for word, as for example in the name 
of the book under review. 

The reader will be surprised to find no 
mention of jade-stone in such a book as this, 
but may suppose its omission to be due to the 
mineral’s not being found within the eighteen 
provinces of China Proper, until he notices the 
entry ‘Stone of Khotan °’ on p. 89. Khotan 
contains the world’s greatest deposits of 
nephrite jade, and the jade trade with China 
has been an important economic factor for 
both countries throughout history. Tu Wan 
names two kinds of ‘ Khotan stone’, one of 
which is clearly lapis lazuli, the other a deep 
green glossy stone much more highly prized, 
but obtainable, when flawless, only in small 
quantities. I have explained long ago, as 
Professor Schafer acknowledges, why this can 
be none other than nephrite jade, though 
I regret to see that he insists that it is really 
only another kind of lapis lazuli! 
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The most dangerous pitfalls in work of this 
kind are presented by Chinese colour-names, 
especially by ching $ and رغ نما‎ and 
Professor Schafer has not managed to evade 
them. Ch‘ing has been compared to yAavkós, 
and described as ‘ the colour of nature’. It 
may denote green, bluish-green, greenish-blue, 
blue, or grey. The precise meaning, if precision 
is intended, must be inferred from the context. 
It is certainly not the case, as stated on p. 40, 
that ‘in lapidary writing ch‘ing is clearly 
distinguished from li ЖЕ, roughly as “ blue " 
and “ green ” in English’. This ıs how the 
author has translated them. Ornamental 
stones of blue colour are, in fact, uncommon, 
and in these contexts ch‘ing usually means 
green or grey. 

Similarly, tz may mean brown, red-brown, 
or mahogany, less commonly purple or violet. 
When a Chinese writes of a 1201 ma $2 FB, he 
means a bay horse, certainly not a purple 
one. Purple 18 a very unusual colour in 
stones, yet the author translates tz% by this 
word throughout his book, even though he 
notes on p. 98 that Dr. William Hung describes 
one of Tu Wan’s ‘ purple ’ stones as red-brown. 
A notable example of how one may be misled 
by word for word translation is in item 
No. 63, on p. 77. This reads, ‘ Purple Gold 
Stone (Purple Gold Mountain, Shou-ch‘un-fu 
[Anhwe]). А purple stone, excellent for 
palettes. My household possesses an ancient 
palette of this material, which shows the form 
of the graph JẸ, (feng, “ wind "y. The stone 
in question here is the tz chin shoh $ > 85 
In antiquarian usage chin means ‘bronze’, 
not ‘ gold °’, and chi chin FF & قد‎ a collector's 
term for ancient bronzes. Tzů chin shih is 
therefore ‘ brown-bronze stone ’, an appropriate 
name for this favourite material for a gentle- 
man’s ink-palette. 

S. H. HANSFORD 


Wu Caryi: Pen-tsi king (livre du 
terme originel) : ouvrage taoiste inédit 
du vir siècle. Manuscrits retrouvés 
à Touen-houang reproduits en fac- 
similé. (Mission Paul Pelliot. Docu- 
ments conservés à la Bibliothèque 
Nationale, r) [ii], 53 pp. 396 


facsims. Paris: Centre National de 
la Recherche Scientifique, 1960. 
Fr. 116. 


The Pen-chi ching AX BE RK, or to give it its 
full title T'ai-hsuan chen-i pen-chi miao-ching 
Kx — ж ER Bb g, was along Taoist 
scripture written by Тап Chin-hsi 2] ЖЕ x 
and completed some time before д.р. 630 by 
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Li Chung-ch‘ing Æ {f ЇЙ. Of its original 
ten chapters, only two (ch. ii and ch. ix) are 
preserved in the Taoist Canon (the latter in 
two places), both having seemingly been 
transmitted as separate works under the 
respective titles Yuan-shih tung-chen chueh-t 


ching JG hh ie] Ж Ze BE RE (Tao-tsang 31 
and 758) and T'ai-shang tung-hsuam ling-pao 
Kai yen pi-mi-tsang ching عل عد‎ ii] x BE 
Ж DU DRE c ER (Tao-tsang 167). 

The book was a very important item in the 
attempts to remterpret Buddhist cosmological 
concepts in Neo-Taoist terms. It was based 
on a close study of the long tradition of 
Chinese Buddhist works dealing with the 
concept of pen-chi, which corresponded with 
the Pali koti or pubbakoti. These held that the 
fundamental causes (pen-ch?) of transmigration 
were desire and ignorance, which could be 
overcome by wisdom. The sense of the term 
was later so widened that 1t was used as an 
alternative for © non-being ’ or ‘ vacuity’. The 
Neo-Taoists seem to have used the term in 
much the same sense; but where Buddhist 
texts had connected it with the anda legend 
of the creation, the Taoists replaced this with 
the indigenous theory of the creation of the 
universe through the accumulation of ether 
(cht). This point of interpretation became a 
crucial disagreement in Taoist-Buddhist con- 
troversy. 

The authors were both prominent monks of 
the Ch'ing-hsiu kuan monastery in Ch'ang-an, 
and deeply involved in anti-Buddhist con- 
troversy. Both also wrote anti-Buddhist 
polemic works, and in 624 Li had taken part 
in a formal debate before the Emperor of the 
proposition that the Tao was master of the 
Buddha. Fa-lin claimed that they had been 
the prime cause of Kao-tsu’s reduction of the 
numbers of officially recognized Buddhist 
monks in 626, and the Pen-chi chung proves 
that the debate was conducted at a very 
sophisticated level. 

The Pen-chi ching was widely circulated and 
was frequently cited in Taoist literature of the 
seventh and early eighth centuries. In 742 
Hsuan-tsung twice ordered it to be recited in 
all Taoist monasteries and nunneries. But 
after the mid-eighth century the original ten- 
chapter version seems to have fallen out of 
general circulation, while the second chapter 
alone (entitled fu-chu pin fF IR gi) 
circulated under the title Pen-chi ching. After 
the tenth century, only this one-chapter 
version was known. 

A great many manuscript fragments of the 
work were discovered at Tun-huang. Of these 
there are 58 among the Fonds Pelliot in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 18 in the British 
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Museum, and 5 in various Far Eastern col- 
lections. The great popularity of the book 
is proved by the fact that these fragments 
account for 20 per cent of all the Taoist MSS 
(leaving aside the classical Taoist authors) 
recovered from Tun- huang. Most of them are 
of ch. 11 andi hi and almost complete copies of 
all the rest save ch. vii. There are also 
commentaries to ch. 11 and ii. 

In the volume under review the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique has 
reproduced all 58 MSS from Paris, together with 
the five most important Stem MSS from the 
British Museum. The facsimiles are beautifully 
reproduced and although much reduced in size, 
perfectly sharp and legible. Mr. Wu Chi-yu's 
introduction is Iucid and concise, and. provides 
a most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of Neo-Taoism. It is packed with new informa- 
tion on the bibliography of the text and the 
various MSS, and upon the contents, trans- 
mission, and authorship of the Pen-chi ching. 

It is to be hoped that further volumes of 
this series will be shortly forthcoming, now 
that the other principal collections of Tun- 
huang MSS are available on microfilm. 


D. C. TWITCHETT 


Овосні Nim A iW ZB S 1 Hi: Tonko 
dokyo mokuroku $r ¥ її & Н RR. 


xv, 123, 5 pp. Kyoto: Hozokan, 
1960. X 1200. 
TERAOKA Rytean 3g fi] BE 2: 


Tonké-hon Kaku Sho chu Söshi Nanke 


shinkyo shuer 3k 38 Ae 98 # H HE 
CT тё ҖЕ JR & BF X. 169 pp. Fukui: 
Fukui Kambun-gakkai, 1960. ¥ 1000. 
TERAOKA RYÜGAN [ FE 2: 
Tonko Kaku Sho chù Soshi Nanke 


shinkyo kokan-ki By Y& 9p $& y HE 
F 9 ЗЕ IR EX Em OH) su. 377 pp. 
Fukui: Fukui Kambun-gakkai, 1961. 
X 1000. 


Three volumes relating to Taoist MSS from 
Tun-huang have also recently appeared in 
Japan. The most important of these is a biblio- 
graphical list of the Taoist MSS in the Peking 
National Library, the British Museum, and 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, with a small 
number of other items 1n smaller collections 
in the Far East. The list is accurate and 
comprehensive for the Peking and London 
collections, of which microfilms were available 
to the compilers, not so complete for those in 
Paris. It is convenient in format, and very 
cheap. 

The other two volumes, of Teraoka Ryügan, 
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are complementary. The first is a photographic 
edition of the fragments of the Kuo Hsiang 
edition of Chuang tzu discovered at Tun-huang. 
Fourteen MSS are reproduced, three of com- 
plete chapters (14, 15, 22), the rest of frag- 
ments (of ch. 1, 6, 10, 13, 19, 20, 24, 26). The 
MSS include items from Paris and London, 
two splendid complete scrolls in the collection 
of Nakamura Fusetsu, and one fragment 
already published by Lo Chen-yu. The com- 
panion volume of collation notes by the same 
author lists the variants from the Tun-huang 
MSS along with those of the principal early 
printed edrtions. But on the whole the MSS 
do not add much to our knowledge of the text 
of Chuang tzu. 
D. б. TWITCHETT 


Howard 8. Levy (tr): Biography of 
An Lu-shan. (East Asia Studies, 
Institute of International Studies, 


University of California. Chinese 
Dynastic Histories Translations, 
No. 8.) [iv], 122 pp., map [in end- 


pocket]. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1960. 
$2.50. (English agents: Cambridge 
University Press. £l.) 


I have already expressed my general mis- 
givings about the volumes in this series of 
translations (BSOAS, xix, 1, 1957, 194—5). 
In particular І stressed that 1f such translations 
were to be made fully meaningful for the non- 
specialist reader they would need & very full 
commentary, and an introduction giving their 
general historical context. 

The present volume again presents a source, 
which by itself is of second-rate importance. 
However, in his introduction the author 
provides an attempt to deal with the fihation 
of this text (Chiu T"ang-shu 200A) and the 
other sources on An’s career, and to deal with 
their relative value as historical evidence. 
This is of some value. However, the author is 
not entirely accurate in his views. 

The author seems somewhat confused about 
the well-known history of the compilation of 
the Chiu T'ang-shu. He is quite correct in 
saying that the history is better, in general, 
upon the seventh and eighth centuries than 
it is upon the late T'ang. However, this was 
only marginally due to the losses of records 
during the chaos consequent upon Huang 
Ch‘ao’s rebellion. These losses did not mainly 
concern the last years of the dynasty (p. 4). 
In the tenth century when the Chiu T'ang-shwu 
was compiled, there was actually in existence 
far more documentation concernmg the period 
from 750 to 860 than for the early years of the 
dynasty, as a glance through the contents of 
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the collections of documents T'ang hui-yao 
and 7's‘e-fu yuan-kuei would show. The whole 
point about the Chiu T'ang-shu is not what 
origmal documentation for the period up vntil 
755 survived in the tenth century, but that 
when Liu Hsu and his colleagues came to 
compile قد‎ in 942-5 they had a ready-made 
history for the early reigns until 755 in Liu 
Fang's Kuo-shih (completed in 789), which 
they took over wholesale. Only the sections 
dealing with later events, and certain general 
sections were written in the tenth century. 

On p. 7 the translator makes the ex:ra- 
ordinary remark that ‘ the compilers of Esin 
T‘ang-shw had at their disposal hundreds of 
books which had not been available to the 
compilers of Chiu T'ang-shw'—an assertion 
which turns out to be based upon the biblio- 
graphical chapters of the two histories. It is 
surely a matter of common knowledge that 
the bibliographical chapter in Chiu T’ang-shu 
is based upon a hbrary catalogue Ku-ciin 
shu-mu dated 720. It is thus hardly surprising 
that works on the years between 720 and 755 
are not listed. Moreover, it shows a complete 
misunderstanding of these bibliographical 
sections of the standard histories to take them 
as lists of sources at the disposal of the 
compilers. 

The author rightly mentions that the Hain 
T'ang-shw contains much information addi- 
tional to that in the earher history, and that 
some of this came from works which were not 
consulted by the Chiu T'ang-shu's compilers. 
It must be remembered, however, that—as 
many traditional scholars have stressed— 
much of this additional material (though by 
no means all of it) derived from works whose 
authenticity was in question, in particular 
from the various unofficial histories which 
abounded for this period. The translator 
himself seems to view these compilations with 
a rather uneritical eye, to judge from his 
footnotes. 

Another very important distinction between 
the two standard histories of the period, which 
ought to have been mentioned is that where 
Chiu T'ang-shu usually quotes documents, 
etc. verbatim the Hsin T'ang-shw often 
changes the wording for the sake of style, znd 
not infrequently changes the sense in fhe 
process. It is thus hardly surprising that 
Ssu-ma Kuang, а great historian with a sharp 
sense of the emtical value of his sources, 
should have preferred the older history in 
most cases. 

We know quite well, and Professor Levy 
makes the point very clearly, that the his- 
torians were biased against An Lu-shan. But 
the translator seems sometimes to lean over 
backwards to be fair to An Lu-shan. Why 
conjecture, as he does on p. 74, n. 125, that 
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the records of his atrocities are necessarily 
untrue? Ssu-ma Kuang records that the 
rebel troops were allowed to kill and plunder 
freely when they took Loyang. There is no 
word of evidence to the contrary. There is 
nothing intrinsically unlikely in the sack and 
looting of a captured city. 

This book does not attempt to answer what 
seems to me а basic problem about the 
histories’ treatments of persons who did not 
receive the approval of the historians, and 
which was posed in a recent paper by 
Professor H. Franke. For model officials, the 
historian had at his disposal Asing-chuang and 
memorial writings of a generally laudatory 
nature prepared by the subject’s family or 
colleagues. No one would have dared write a 
hawng-chuang or memorial inscription to a 
rebel like An Lu-shan. Hence the historian 
was bound to seek material elsewhere, and 
this would most probably be primarily con- 
cerned with the subject’s misdeeds. If this 
study had been rather more thoughtful, it 
could have gone further in illummating this 
problem of the sources for the biographies of 
the dynastic histories' villains. 


D. C, TWITCOKETT 


Tone-rsu CEU EH [m] dH : Low and 
society in traditional China. (École 
Pratique des Hautes Études — Sor- 
bonne. Sixiéme Section: Sciences 
Économiques et Sociales. Le Monde 
d’Outre-Mer, Passé et Présent. Pre- 
mière Série: Études, rv.) [iv], 
304 pp. Paris, La Haye: Mouton & 
Co., 1961. 


This is an English translation of the author's 
Chung-kuo fa-lu yu Chung-kuo she-hui FF is] 
ik fd BR rb mb © originally published 
in Shanghai in 1947. It has been revised, 
expanded, and modified in the hght of new 
research and additional source material, but 
remains basically the same. ` 

The original edition was one of the most 
important landmarks in the growth of Chinese 
legal studies. Until the War Chinese work on 
traditional law hed consisted either of textual 
studies on ancient codified law such as the 
work of Shen Chia-pen Y Җ Ж and Ch'eng 


Shu-te Же f} {8 ог dry compilations on the 
details of codification in successive dynasties 


such as those of Ch'en Ku-yuan B gj 3m or 
Yang Hung-lich #5 2G Fi. These works 
made no attempt at interpretation in the light 
of modern legal theory, nor did they attempt 
any synthesis of legal institutions with sooio- 
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logy or history. The conception of law which 
these scholars shared was a very limited one, 
the  view— widespread even  to-day—that 
Chinese law was almost entirely criminal or 
penal law, and that it existed entirely separate 
from the customary law by which society 
arranged its own affairs. 

Professor Ch'ü's book presented the Chinese 
reader with a revolutionary new view, based 
upon a close study of Western sociology, in 
which law is seen as an integral part of social 
institutions as a whole. This study might well 
have been the beginning of a fruitful new 
school of Chinese scholarship, coinciding as it 
did with the remarkable achievements of 
Chinese sociologists in the 1930's and 1940's. 
But the Communist régime has outlawed 
sociology, and nothing significant on the 
history of law has been published in China 
since 1949. 

The original Chinese edition was responsible 
for the beginning of this reviewer’s interest in 
Chinese law, and ıt 18 most welcome that the 
book is now available in English so that it can 
reach a wider public—especially those scholars 
working on comparative institutions. But 
re-reading it after a decade certain short- 
comings strike one very forcibly. The first and 
most obvious of these is its lack of historical 
insight. The author not only tacitly assumes 
that Chinese society has remained static for 
the last two millennia, but the book is now 
published with a preface by an eminent 
European authority explicitly stressing this 
viewpoint. Of course there is a remarkable 
continuity in Chinese social history—social 
change has been far more gradual than in 
Europe—but to the historian at least there is 
distinguishable a great measure of ‘ change 
within tradition’ as Professor Kracke has so 
happily termed it. There can be no question 
that dynamic forces of change were at work 
within the apparently static fabric of society. 

This feature of Professor Ch'ü's treatment 
is in a large degree bound up with the aspects 
of law with which he deals. His work treats 
of the complex interrelation of the law and the 
basic social institutions of the family and of 
social class. However, he limits himself to the 
traditional concept of penal codified law— 
precisely the field which did remain com- 
paratively static. But it seems odd—especially 
in the light of Japanese work published more 
recently—to read such a treatment of class 
and family status which hardly mentions the 
question of changes in land tenure, property 
rights, the nature of contracts, term of 
employment, and similar aspects of what is 
for us civil law, and which in China were 
covered partly by administrative statutes and 
partly by custom. In all these fields the 
situation was far from static. 
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Another feature is the heavy dependence of 
the author upon the Ch'ing collections of cases 
and decisions for his concrete cases. Although 
of course these are invaluable and provide 
much important new information, they were 
selected as illustrative material to codified law, 
and their selection was thus to some extent 
predetermined. It is surprising to read a book 
of this quality which includes virtually 
nothing from among the Tun-huang materials, 
the only completely independent corpus of 
legal documents in existence. These, as 
Professor Niida Noboru and others have 
shown, throw new light upon social problems 
such as slavery, inheritance, and marriage in 
late T'ang times, proving for example that 
divorce by mutual consent was commonplace. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its limitations, this 
is an excellent book, and its wide range of 
sources will lead Western scholars into many 
unexplored places. One of the most interesting 
of these is the chapter on ‘ Magic and law’, 
dealing with such topics as taboo on punish- 
ment, ordeal, and black magic. The author is 
here, however, not correct in his assertion 
(p. 207) that the curse was never employed in 
China as a means of enforcing the law. This is 
true in so far as the codes never incorporate a 
curse among their sanctions. But—n civil 
law again—contracts and deeds relating to 
grave lands, and donations of lands to monas- 
teries commonly invoked a curse, usually of a 
plague or childlessness, upon anyone breaking 
the agreement. Maspero, moreover, has drawn 
attention in a very important study which 
Professor Ch‘u does not mention, to the 
important place of the oath in pre-Han feudal 
administration. 

The English version of this book was com- 
pleted as long ago as 1955. Although it has 
been in the press for so long, the production 
leaves much to be desired. Odd Chinese type 
of different sizes are used together in single 
words, and there are a good many minor 
typographical errors. The index too is worse 
than useless, and this 18 a serious matter, since 
the whole book is a mine of information on all 
sorts of topics to which one would like to be 
able to refer readily. 

But this is far and away the best book on 
Chinese law in a Western language, and 1s 
indeed the first general work, as opposed to 
translations and commentaries, to appear 
since Escarra’s Le droit chinois of 1936. We 
now urgently need an equally good English 


version of Niida Noboru’s t£ FF fA BE 


Shona mibun-ho sh X 38b Ey 4p tk تلز‎ 
(Tokyo, 1943), which is in many respects 
complementary to Professor Ch'ü's work. 


D. С. TWITCHETT 
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ALBERT FEUERWERKER and S. CHENG : 
Chinese Communist studies of modern 
Chinese history. (Chinese Economie 
and Political Studies. Special Series.) 
xxv, 287 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : East 
Asian Research Center, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1961. (Distributed by 
Harvard University Press. Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 32s.) 


There is urgent need for a good bibliography 
of recent Chinese writings on modern history. 
Fairbank and Liu’s Modern China: a biblio- 
graphical guide to Chinese works, 1898-1937 
was completed in 1948, and since then the 
whole direction and method of Chinese historio- 
graphy has changed. Professor Feuerwerker 
and Miss Cheng have now produced a work 
which goes some way towards filling this gap, 
although the war and immediate post-war 
years—which were far from negligible in the 
field of historical scholarship—still remain 
uncharted. Their bibliography covers the 
first decade of the communist régime, 1949-59. 
It is limited to books, and does not list journal 
articles. It is also selective, necessarily so 
since government restrictions imposed on the 
export of many Chinese books and journals 
since 1958 have made systematic purchase 
very difficult, but the authors have analysed 
and listed a large and representative sample 
of some 500 volumes. 

The contents of each volume are abstracted. 
very helpfully, and each section of the biblio- 
graphy is provided with a general survey of 
trends in recent research. These surveys, 
together with the introduction, provide a clear 
overall picture of the lines of development in 
recent historical studies. The picture they give 
is not a very favourable one. Nor indeed could 
the authors conscientiously have given a more 
favourable picture, for the volume was com- 
piled in 1959-60, when Chmese historical 
scholarship was at its lowest ebb. There are 
very recently some signs of a slight thaw—the 
Li-shih yen-chiu recently carried an article by 
the arch-dogmatist Fan Wen-lan attacking the 
over-theoretical approach to  history—but 
Professor Feuerwerker’s general picture re- 
mains very fair. 

In one respect, however, the selection of 
material for this volume does far less than 
justice to recent publishing trends. Perhaps 
the most valuable part of the historical output 
of the last decade has been the number of 
extremely useful collections of source material, 
much of it previously inaccessible. Some of 
these collections are duly listed, as are some 
of the many single sources which have been 
reprinted in extenso. But the small selection of 
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such reprints gives no idea of the great wealth 
of such publications issued particularly in 
1955-9. 

Another omission, surprising since the 
authors interpret ‘ modern history in a very 
broad sense, stretching baok to the Ming 
period and even beyond (just how did 4, 5, 2, 
a history of the currency down to the third 
century 8.0. get included ?), are the many 
works on the history of agriculture. 
Some of these, in spite of their somewhat 
specialized material and small circulation are 
of major importance in economic history. For 


example, Ch'en Heng-li's Bi фи Jy Pu-nung- 


shu yen-chiu fi Ez Bt AF 35 (Chung-hua 
shu-chu, 1957) is a most important discussion 
not only of agrarian techniques but also of the 
growth of the raw silk market and a mercantile 
economy in Ње T“a:-hu area during the 
seventeenth century, and of its effects vpon 
landowners and their management of property 
during late Ming and early Ch'ing times. It is 
based on a wealth of concrete evidence drawn 
from local histories. 

The bibliographical details given by the 
authors are accurate and include (where this 
is known) the number of copies printed—a 
clue to the scholarly value of many of the 
items listed. The book is printed from a type- 
seript which contains a good many uncorrected 
errors and characters have in some cases not 
been written in. But the work will prove most 
useful, both as a review of the last decade’s 
work, and as a bibliography pure and simple. 


D. C. TWITCHETT 


MICHAEL SULLIVAN : An introduction to 
Chinese art. 223 pp., front., 99 plates. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1961. 50s. 


If one begins an appraisal of this book by 
stating flatly that it is, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, the best general book on Chinese art, 
and then adds that this is partly due to 
deficiencies in its competitors, this is not to 
diminish Dr. Sullivan’s achievement, but 
simply to define a lamentable situation that he 
has admirably rectified. Laurence Sickman’s 
and Alexander Soper’s otherwise excellent Art 
and architecture of China was confined, by the 
decision of the editors of the series ın which it 
appeared, to three media: sculpture, painting, 
and architecture. Early Chinese art was thus 
inadequately treated ; ceramics, hardly at all. 
William Willetts’ Chinese art is virtually 
disqualified as a general introduction to the 
subject by its curiously rigid and restrictive 
plan, evidently self-imposed by the author. 
The spectacular excavations carried out in 
China during the past decade, and recent 
research in all fields, have made large sections 
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of older books quite obsolete. We have needed 
a single work that covers all the arts of China 
in an up-to-date manner; now we have it. 
Dr. Sullivan’s book stands as an impressive 
synthesis of a wealth of knowledge, not only 
of the art of China, but also of its history, 
archaeology, society, religion, and philosophy, 
while the comparisons and analogies drawn 
with India, Japan, and Europe reveal the 
author to be quite at home in those areas as 
well, 

The first four chapters, covering the period 
up to and including the Chou dynasty, are a 
decided advance over corresponding sections 
of earlier books, since Dr. Sullivan is the first to 
incorporate recent archaeological discoveries 
into a popular survey. Such a thorough treat- 
ment of the Warring States period by geo- 
graphical areas, for example, would have been 
impossible only a few years ago. The profusion 
of place-names, on the other hand, and the 
distinction of local traditions, may well be an 
obstacle to the beginning reader, who can 
easily lose the main thread of artistic develop- 
ments while trying to follow the intricacies of 
locale, history, affinities with nomadic cultures, 
etc. introduced into the text. Also, and again 
with the general reader in mind, one may 
question the wisdom of mentionmg and 
describing so many objects that are not 
reproduced, especially when there are no 
references to other books where they appear. 
These are, of course, drawbacks difficult to 
avoid when one aims at a comprehensive 
presentation with a limited number of plates. 

Very well handled is the development of 
vessel types and décor on the bronzes, with . 
some original observations, such as the 
stimulating suggestion (p. 49) that the earliest 
Shang‘ dragons ’ and monster masks may have 
come into being through chance juxtapositions 
of abstract patterns stamped on pottery—a 
suggestion quite in agreement with the fact 
that the earhest examples of such animal 
designs on bronzes (Loehr's * protozoomorphs ") 
seem to have no forebears from which they 
could have evolved through the more common 
process of simplification and formalization 
of recognizable images. As a parallel to 
this abstraction-into-representation process, 
Dr. Sullivan cites the evolution of landscape 
pictures in the Han dynasty ; he could have 
gone backward instead, to the painted pottery 
of the Neohthic age, when, for example, simple 
zig-zag and meander patterns are mysteriously 
animated by the addition of hands, heads, etc., 
ог а cross-hatched circle becomes a tortoise. 
The persistence of such a phenomenon m 
Chinese art is an important feature in its 
awesome continuity. 

The long chapter on the Han dynasty 
continues the theme of the congealing patterns 
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of Chinese society, and provides a full account 
of internal events, foreign relations, and the 
introduction of Buddhism, as a setting for the 
monuments of the period. Again, recent 
discoveries are effectively utilized: the clay 
tiles from Szechwan, the I-nan tomb and its 
engraved stones. (The latter, mcidentally, has 
been convincingly dated a bit later than Han in 
a recent study by Hsio-yen Shih.) That 
painting in the Six Dynasties period, and 
especially the growth of landscape and the 
attitudes behind it, is discussed in depth and 
detail 18 not surprising, since this subject is 
central to the theme of the author’s eagerly 
awaited book on the early phases of Chinese 
landscape. Buddhism and Buddhist sculpture 
in the same period are given, proportionately, 
considerably less space than in the Sickman- 
Soper and most other books, but the treatment 
is adequate for a survey. 

The foregoing chapters, covering the period 
up to the Sui dynasty, occupy about one-half 
of the text. The second half brings the reader 
to modern times, and concentrates, under- 
standably, on pamting and ceramics. Of the 
sections on the latter, the reviewer, who cannot 
claim to be a true ceramics aficionado, will say 
nothing except that they are extraordinarily 
thorough (Ming and Ch‘mg porcelain receive 


far more space than the whole of Buddhist : 


sculpture), interesting, and informed. The 
scope and quality of these sections reflects the 
enthusiasm of the author and of British 
scholars generally for ceramics, but also a 
laudable desire to make the book as useful as 
possible to collectors, as well as informative to 
the ordinary, non-acquisitive reader. It is 
probably for this latter reason that so much 
attention is given to the export wares. 

There are four quite satisfactory colour 
plates. The captions for two of them should 
have been corrected to conform with the text : 
the bronze vessel in pl. B is a tung, not a li-ting, 
and the ceramic jar in pl. C is of earthenware, 
not stoneware. 

We may begin a consideration of 
Dr. Sullivan’s treatment of painting with the 
plates, which are well chosen with a few excep- 
tions, either too-familiar works which have 
acquired a prestige beyond their merits (pl. 73, 
* Wang Wer’; pl. 95, ‘ Mi Fer’) or newcomers 
whose novelty seems their chief virtue (pl. 99, 
‘Ma Yuan’, and pl. 121, conceivably Tung 
Ch‘t-ch‘ang, but minor in апу саве). The 
seldom-seen section of the great Hsia Kuei 
scroll (pl. 98) was a bold choice, but execrably 
reproduced, leaving the book devoid of any 
typical work of the Ma-Hsia School, and weak 
in Southern Sung painting generally. A number 
of artists discussed as important or even key 
figures ın the text—Kuo Ны, Li Kung.lin, 
Li T'ang, T'ang Yin—are unrepresented in the 
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plates. To’ offset these failings are a number 
of unconventional and admirable selections, 
notably pl. 96, the superb ' Bamboo under 
.snow' attributed to Ней На; pl. 115, the 
Wang Meng ‘ Fishing in the green depths’ 
(which is not in the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
but in a private collection in Chicago); and 
pl. 140, the K‘un-ts‘an landscape owned by 
John M. (not A.) Crawford, Jr. Missing from 
the plate captions are dates for a number of 
the dated pictures; the K‘un-ts‘an, for one, 
was painted in 1666. The Kung Hsien land- 
scape, pl. 138, is not part of a handscroll, but 
complete in itself. 

The sections of text devoted to painting are 
on the whole excellent, combining good 
summaries of present-day knowledge of the 
subject with original observations, all set forth 
in eminently readable fashion. Illuminating 
quotations from Chinese writers, notes on 
technique, anecdotes, discussions of style, are 
effectively blended. A high point ıs the passage 
on the aims and approaches of Chinese land- 
scape painters (pp. 142-6), but there are others 
nearly as good, The general soundness of the 
text allows one to subject it to close scrutiny, 
and we shall conclude with some small correc- 
tions and quibbles : 

p. 136: the statement that the ‘ theory of 
knowledge and way of  self-cult:vation’ 
embodied in Neo-Confucianism were ‘ derived 
largely from Buddhism’ is hard to justify ; 
these are just the ingredients of that syncretic 
system usually credited to the older Confucian 
tradition, m which they were fully developed 
before Buddhism appeared in China. The 
influence of Buddhism, although great, was 
chiefly in other areas. 

The reviewer objects to the following state- 
ments and characterizations : p. 139,‘... that 
exaggeration bordermg on perversity which 
characterizes all pure Ch‘an art’ (can this be 
said of Mu-ch*r's triptych in the Daitokujr, or 
Liang K‘ai’s Li Ро ?); the statement m the 
footnote below that 'accidental effects ... 
play no part’ in Ch'an painting (a contention 
contradicted by many existing paintings, as 
well as by what texts tell us of the artists’ 
methods); such terms as ‘a wild Shelleyan 
romanticism’ and ‘almost violently expres- 
sionistic ’ for the works of Ma Yuan and. Hsia 
Kuei (p. 152), who seem on the contrary calm 
and restrained, often suave, far less likely to 
‘spatter and hack the silk’ than many other 
painters; likewise, ‘pure expressionism’ for 
the landscape attributed to Mu-chi (p. 153 
and pl. 93, which, by the way, reproduces the 
entire composition and not a detail); and the 
harsh statement on p. 177 that the paintings 
of Tung Ch'i-ch'ang ‘ can seldom move us '— 
a judgment justified, perhaps, by the painting 
reproduced, but belied by quite a few others. 
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p. 146: Mi Fei’s (or Fu's) claim that Li 
Ch‘eng ‘had never existed at all’ is presented 
as if 16 were a serious statement; it is 
actually a facetious extravagance of language 
typical of Mi, who begins this same passage by 
telling of having seen two genuine Li Ch‘eng 
works. 

p. 161: it is unlikely that Ts'ui Po, whose 
single reliable extant work is dated. 1061, was 
still active in the Academy of Emperor 
Hui-tsung. 

p. 170: Wu Chen never (with a single 
possible exception) painted in colour, and во 
could not have used ‘ a wider and richer range 
of tone and colour ’ than other Yuan artists. 

-p. 196: such words of praise as are here 
accorded. the style of Chu Ta, crediting it with 
containing ‘the very essence of the life and 
form of the flowers, plants and creatures he 
portrays ', should in the reviewer’s opinion be 
used, if at all (they are dangerously close to 
cliché by now), for earher artists, such as the 
Ch‘an Buddhist painters of the late Sung. 
Chu Ta and other later eccentrics ‘ portray ’ 
the things of the world only in a very special 
sense, and are as likely as not to sacrifice the 
‘essences’ of the objects to gam something 
that concerned them more deeply—as 
Dr. Sullivan himself implies when he speaks of 
Chu Ta’s ‘ rock-like fishes and fish-like rocks’ 
(p. 195). 

Finally, one may be grateful—even one who 
(like the reviewer) has been guilty of the fault 
himself—that Dr. Sullivan did not follow the 
common practice of finishing off the history of 
Chinese art on a lugubrious note, lamenting its 
decline in recent times. Instead, he provides a 
well-balanced account of twentieth-century 
Chinese painting (the subject of another of his 
books), setting it once more against con- 
temporary political and intellectual currents, 
and concludes with a paragraph looking to the 
future, hopeful in tone and moving ın language. 


JAMES CAHILL 


JosgPH К. Yamacrwa (ed.): Japanese 
language studies in the Showa period : 
a guide to Japanese reference and 
research materials. (University of 


Michigan. Center for Japanese 
Studies. Bibliographical Series, 
No. 9. х, 153 pp. Ann Arbor: 


University of Michigan Press for the 
Center for Japanese Studies, 1961. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Cresset Press. 
50s.) 


Clearly the problem of organizing a biblio- 
graphy in this field was a difficult one. The 
amount of writing done in Japanese about 
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Japanese during the last 35 years must be 
enormous, almost certainly greater than the 
amount written about itself in any other 
lenguage with the doubtful exception of 
English. The problem was tackled by dividing 
the subject into 11 chapters with the following 
headings : 
i Bibliographies 
лі Essay series and journals 
hi Dictionaries, encyclopedias, and indices 
of vocabulary 
iv Outlines and deseriptions of Japanese 
language studies 
v The history of Japanese language studies 
vi Phonology 
vii Grammar 
vii The relationship of Japanese to the’ 
other languages of East Asia 
ix The history of the Japanese language 
x Dialect studies 
xi The writing system. 


Ch. i and ii are subdivided into sectional hats 
of bibliographical items, with notes following 
most of the individual] items and describing 
their contents. Each of the other chapters 
contains a survey, often divided into sections 
(and sometimes subsections). After each 
survey, or section of a survey, comes a list of 
bibliographical items. The notes and surveys 
are by nine different native Japanese scholars ; 
a single author is responsible for the notes in 
eh. i and n and another single author for the | 
surveys in ch. iv and v, the surveys in the 
other chapters each having a different author. 
The lists from ch. iii onwards contain all the 
items mentioned in the immediately preceding 
survey, or section of a survey, together with 
other items collected in Michigan by two 
visiting Japanese leoturers. There is some 
overlap between ch. ix and the sections in 
some other chapters dealing with the history 
of their subject. 

The first three chapters cast their net very 
wide. Ch. i, for instance, ineludes catalogues 
of general libraries, and even (inexplicably) of 
some containing only works in Chinese. Ch. ii, 
as shown by its heading, includes encyclo- 
paedias. It also includes so-called dictionaries 
of personal and place names which are actually 
biographical works and gazetteers respectively. 
Perhaps the fact that these last are indispens- 
able for reading proper names does give them 
a marginal relevance to ‘ Japanese language 
studies ’. 

The remaining chapters are relevant enough 
in this respect. It must be said, however, that 
the chapter-headings from ch. vi onwards do 
not provide for all relevant aspecta of the 
Japanese language. One senses an emphasis 
on the main interests of an ‘ establishment’ 
consisting chiefly of recognized authorities in 
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the universities, but including also the folk- 
lorists, for their work on dialect words, and 
the National Language Research Institute. In 
ch. vi, for example, after a general section on 
phonetics, the only phonological aspects 
explicitly mentioned are phonemes and 
© accent (as a re-anglicization of akusento) ; 
the student is not guided to any work on stress 
(Chiba Tsutomu is not mentioned) or on 
intonation. Etymology, admittedly under- 
developed, gets only incidental mention, and 
the heading to section E of ch. ix, ‘The 
hustory of the lexicon and the history of 
dictionanes’, is not very likely to lead a 
student to a place where it is in fact mentioned. 
The classification makes no provision for 
matters verging on literary criticism such as 
metaphor, the ‘devices’ of verse and near- 
verse, prosody, or the uses of echo-words. 
‘Language planning ’ is eschewed, although 
the present-day language is what it is partly 
because of the widespread adoption of certain 
reforms and cannot be studied adequately 
without taking into account at least these 
adopted proposals. Ch. xi, it is to be noted in 
this connexion. is almost entirely historical, 
hardly touching the writing of the present-day 
language. There is practically no lead-in to 
any work on the borderlands between lin- 
guistics on the one side and sociology (except 
as regards dialects), psychology, or logic. 
(Tsurumı Shunsuke's * Kotoba no o-mamori- 
teki убЬб ni tsuite' in the first number of 
Shisó no kagaku finds no place.) In a biblio- 
graphical work intended for Western students 
it might have been expected that work on the 
teaching of Japanese would have been a 
feature, but such work is mentioned only in 
the notes in the first two chapters. A subject 
index to the surveys and notes would at least 
have enabled а student to find the scattered 
references to work outside the special fields 
provided for in the classification. (The only 
index is to authors.) 

The editor states ın his introduction: ‘ The 
present volume is in essence a bibliography of 
modern Japanese work on the Japanese 
language’. The bibliographical items are 
actually numbered serially throughout (from 
1 to 1473), but this is misleading. What we 
have in fact is a considerable number of 
separate bibliographies, with the same item 
sometimes appearing in two or more of them 
(so that there must be fewer items than 1473). 
Unfortunately, there is no cross-referencing 
from one entry of an item to another, and, still 
more unfortunately, comparison of some of 
the multiple entries with one another reveals 
discrepancies in the bibliographical details. 

А particularly bad example concerns 
Inagaki Masayuki's article ‘ Kokugo akusento 
no kenkyü gaikan ' in Kokugo akusento ronsé. 
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It appears as entry 83 (ch. i.C) with its correct 
title, as entry 691 (ch. уі.) with ‘ gaiyd’ 
replacing ‘gaikan’, and as entry 1077 
(ch. xi.C.2) with ‘ gairon ° replacing © gaikan °. 
It matters less that no two of the English 
renderings of the title are identical. Again, 
under ch. vi.A there is the entry : 
646. Shimmura Izuru, “ On’inshi-j6 yori 
mitaru ‘ ka °‘ kwa ° no kondó [. . . — charac- 
ters omitted] (Confusion in ka and kwa seen 
from the point of view of phonological 
history)" in his Toho gengoshi sökö [...] 
(A collection of thoughts on the languages 
of the East), Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 1927. 
and under ch. 1x.C.1 : 
1071. Shimmura Izuru, “ On’inshi-j6 yori 
mitaru ‘ka’ ‘kwa’ по kondó [...] (The 
confusion of ka and kwa seen from the point 
of view of the history of phonology)," 
Kokugakuin zasshi, Nov.—Dec., 1906; also 
in the author's T'óho gengoshi sökö [...] 
(A collection of thoughts on the history of 
the languages of the East), Tokyo, Iwanami 
Shoten, 1927, and in his Senshi [...] 
(Selected writings), Kyóto, Kóchó Shorin, 
and Nara, Yotokusha, 1943-47, v.4. 


It is clearly regrettable that a student looking 
up entry 646 should not learn of the more 
complete details given under entry 1071 and 
partacularly of the original date of publication 
(which, incidentally, makes this item 20 years 
too early to qualify as a Shówa-period work). 
Many more examples of variations in different 
entries of the same item might be cited. Most 
may be trivial, but they inevitably suggest the 
need for caution in relying on the biblio- 
graphical details throughout the volume. 
Cross-referencing would not only have led to 
some checking of details but would have saved 
space. When works containing several articles 
are quoted by their full title, with an English 
rendering and other particulars, under every 
entry of any of the articles—as well, usually, 
as having an entry or entries in their own 
nght—the repetition seems particularly cum- 
bersome. One can, it is true, find out whether 
any item is entered more than once by going 
through all the entries against the author’s 
name in the index, but it is a tedious process. 

The number of pages in an item is shown in 
only a smallish minority of cases. This 
information could presumably have been given 
for many more items if those available at 
Michigan had been inspected. 

A few erroneous or misleading statements 
need putting right. It should be understood 
that these are the only major lapses of the sort 
which happened to be apparent to the 
reviewer; they do not indicate any general 
carelessness in the notes or surveys. (1) In the 
note under entry 277 (ch. ii.D) it is said of the 
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periodical Ёбта sekai: ‘The style of 
- romanization sponsored was the Kunreısıkı . . . 
or “ officially ordered style "'. The periodical 
18 shown to have been coming out since 191]. 
But it was not till 1937 that the kunret, or 
Cabinet ordinance, was issued which estab- 
lished—and prescribed for official use—the 
modification of Nipponsiki romanization which 
came to be known as Kunreisiki (Cabinet- 
ordinance style). Originally the periodical 
used the Nipponsiki system. (2) In the 
sectional survey to ch. 111.M the statement that 
the Terakawa/Kusaka Hydjun Nihongo hatsuon 
daijiten shows both accent and devocalized 
vowels, correct as it is, seems to imply that 
the earlier Jimbo/Tsunemi Kokugo hatsuon 
akusento piten does not show devocalized 
vowels. In fact both works show them. (The 
length-mark over the o in ‘ Jimb6’ is a slip.) 
(8) The sectional survey under ch. iii.R states 
on the subject of Japanese-English dic- 
tionaries: ‘In the twentieth century came 
Inoue Jükichi's Inoue Wae: daijiten, Saitd 
Hidezaburó's Sati Waei daten, and ..., 
but these were overshadowed by the Shin- Waet 
darten . . . published by Kenkyüsha ın 1918. 
... It [the Kenkyüsha dictionary] was first 
revised in 1931 and then in 1949 °. Now, the 
Inoue and Saito dictionaries, pubhshed in 
1921 and 1928 respectively, can hardly have 
been *overshadowed' by one published in 
1918. It was commonly said—and the internal 
evidence 1s fairly conclusive—that Kenkyüsha 
virtually incorporated Inoue’s and BSaitó's 
works 1n their 1931 Shin-Waei dasjiten, which 
does not in fact claim to be a revision of an 
earlier publication. In the hst following the 
survey the 1931 Shin- Waei daijien is correctly 
shown (entry 502) as a new work. The point is 
not unimportant, because, despite the useful- 
ness of this dictionary, its general editor 
(Takenobu) ean hardly be ranked with Inoue 
and Saito, scholars who made valuable con- 
tributions to Japanese-English lexicography. 
(4) Under entry 1297 (ch. x.B), Nishi wa 
izukata as the title of one of Yanagita Kunio’s 
works should be Nishi wa dotchi (and perhaps 
written as one word). It is the standard- 
language ‘norm’ of dialect names (nisha- 
dotcha, nishiwadochi) for the silkworm chrysalis. 
The English rendermg ‘Which way is the 
west ? °’ gives a student little help without this 
explanation. (Incidentally, Mr. Yanagita has 
told me that this, and not Yanagida, ıs the 
correct pronunciation of his name.) 

In spite of its shortcomings, this is a work 
to be grateful for. The writers of the notes 
and surveys were chosen by Professor Kamei 
Takashi of Hitotsubashi University (who was 
some years ago teaching at Cambridge) and 
Mr. Hayashi Oki of the Japanese National 
Language Research Institute; they include 
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authorities who are well known in their fields, 
one of them being Professor Kamei himself. 


F. J. DANIELS 


ALBERT M. Овлте : Chóshü in the Meiji 
Restoration. (Harvard Historical 
Monographs, хуп.) [x], 887, 
xxxix pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1961. (Distri- 
buted in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 60s.) 


Marius B. Jansen: Sakamoto 0 
and the Meiji Restoration. xii, 423 pp., 
4 plates. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1961. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
70s.) 


In view of the crucial importance of the 
Meij Restoration in the modern history of 
Japan—and, by extension, in the modern 
history of Asia—it 1s startling to realize that 
the standard analysis of ıt in Western languages 
is still that published by E. H. Norman twenty 
years ago. Many books since that time have 
cast doubt on Norman's interpretation, which 
is no longer generally accepted by scholars, 
while others have dealt with various aspects 
of the Restoration's antecedents and results ; 
but there has been no full-scale study of the 
phenomenon itself except in Japanese, in 
which language works on the subject are 
almost embarrassingly numerous. This makes 
the two books here under review extremely 
welcome, the more so as they embody scholar- 
ship of the highest standard. Both make full 
use of Japanese materials, especially the mono- 
graphs of those small groups of contemporary 
soholars who specialize in the study of Chóshü 
and Tosa. 'They are, however, quite different 
in emphasis and presentation. Dr. Craig’s 
approach is largely institutional; and he 
devotes almost half his space to an account of 
the polity, economy, and ideology of Chóshü 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
before turning to a narrative of events in the 
1860's which examines in some detail both 
political developments within Chóshü and the 
part which the domain played in Japanese 
politica] history as a whole. Dr. Jansen has 
less to say about the background to his 
subject—though what there is 1s very good— 
and concerns himself much more with persona- 
lities, both in Tosa and elsewhere. Partly as a 
result, his book, although it includes an 
extensive account of the history of Tosa in 
this period, 1s not so much limited to it as is 
Dr. Craig’s to that of Chóshü : there 1s much 
that is useful about the Restoration generally 
and the discussion also ranges widely over such 
matters as the nature of Japanese studies of the 
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West. This helps to make the work more 
readable. By contrast, Dr. Craig makes the 
task of the reader rather more difficult, both 
by his choice of subject-matter and by 
adopting a system of notation for dates which 
is of convenience only to the student using 
Japanese texts (the one lind of reader who 
could most easily dispense with it). 

Both books add considerably to our know- 
ledge of the events leading to the Restoration 
and throw light in particular on some of the 
major questions of interpretation that have 
been raised by Japanese scholars. It might 
help to illustrate their importance in this 
connexion if we look briefly at one or two of 
the problems raised. One of the most difficult 
is that of the relationship, in terms both of 
ideas and membership, between the sonno-joi 
movement of the early 1860’s and the Restora- 
tion movement proper of a few years later. 
Tt is clear that in both Tosa and Choshü there 
was a shift from the relatively simple xeno- 
phobia of the early period to a much maturer 
outlook involving a decision to ‘ modernize’ 
(i.e. on Western lines) as a means of acquiring 
strength; that this shift made the sonno 
groups actively anti-Bakufu; and that the 
process was linked with both experience of 
Western military strength (the bombardments 
of 1863 and 1864) and the elimination of some 
extremist leaders. In this context the two 
books are usefully complementary, Dr. Jansen's 
close examination of the outlook of a few men, 
like Sakamoto, giving the greater under- 
standing of the changes in individual outlook, 
while Dr. Craig's analysis of the form of local 
nationalism, if one can call it so, which 
developed in Choshü under the impact of 
foreign and Bakufu attack, contributes what 
is in many respects a preview on a limited 
scale of the factors involved in the emergence 
of nationalism after 1868. Similarly, both 
authors seek to establish the composition of 
the groups they study. They are in agreement 
that effective leadership was provided by 
samurai bureaucrats of fairly substantial rank 
and status, but that samurai participation 
cannot be sufficiently explained in terms of 
their membership of a class. In fact, both 
emphasize the vertical (1.6. domain) loyalties 
of samurai rather than the relationships 
between men of srmilar rank and status in 
different domains. On the other hand, it is 
also clear that the political activity of non- 
samurai elements in the population does not 
lend itself so readily to generalization as is 
often thought. Peasants in the ordinary sense 
played very little part in shaping events. In 
both areas, however, rural leaders of quasi- 
samurai status were important, but the 
evidence does not indicate that their outlook 
was made revolutionary by economic change. 
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Nor was that of the merchants, whose role 
was a great deal less significant than Norman 
suggested. One might even say that the 
material presented by Dr. Craig and Dr. Jansen 
ought to bring about a re-examination of the 
whole question. Dr. Jansen’s assertion that 
many of the grievances of Tosa goshw and 
shéya were those of the countryman against 
the town, and Dr. Craig’s insistence that much 
of the strength of Chóshü depended on the 
maintenance, not the breakdown, of tradi- 
tional values in Chóshü's politics and economy, 
imply that the connexion between late 
Tokugawa economic development and the 
politics of the years immediately before the 
Restoration has yet to be fully understood. 

The history of the Meiji Restoration cannot 
be written exclusively in terms of Tosa and 
Chóshü, important though they were. The 
detailed examination of local situations needs 
to be extended to other areas, too. For 
example, one is conscious when reading these 
books of the difficulties which both begin to 
encounter as soon as they start to discuss 
Satsuma, the motivations of whose policy 
remain obscure, especially for the years 
1865-8. Dr. Craig's account of Satcho rivalry 
illuminates the situation in Chóshü and leaves 
one wanting to know more about its effect in 
Kagoshima. Dr, Jansen's account of Saka- 
moto's mediation between the two, though 1t 
does much to clarify the events of the second 
half of 1867, yet leaves one with some tanta- 
lizing questions. For instance, how far was the 
secrecy surrounding decisions by the con- 
spirators against the Bakufu due to a suspicion 
on the part of the Satsuma leaders that they 
lacked support in their own domain? After 
all, not so much care was taken to maintain 
secrecy in Kyoto itself. Similarly, why were 
the Satsuma men so willing to follow Chóshü 
in refusing any compromise with Edo at the 
end ? These, and questions like them, including 
some that relate to other domains than 
Satsuma, prompt one to hope that the con- 
tribution now made in these two books will 
soon be supplemented by studies which will do 
as much for our knowledge of other areas. 

W. G. BEASLEY 


WALTER GROPIUS and others : Katsura : 
tradition and creation in Japanese 
architecture. [By] Walter Gropws, 
Kenzo Tange, Yasuhiro Ishimoto. viii, 
36 pp., 138 plates. New Haven: 
Yale University Press; Tokyo: 
Zokeisha Publications Ltd., 1960. 
$15. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. £6.) 

This stimulating book is a study, in text and 
photographs, of the Katsura Detached Palace 
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built outside Kyoto, between 1620 and 1658, 
chiefly by Prince Toshihito, with additions by 
his successor, Prince Toshitada. The most 
striking thing about the book is not the 
splendid photographs,” but the contrast 
between the two essays which precede them. 
Gropius, 1n the twenties and thirties a revolu- 
tionary, has become the elder statesman of 
the modern movement. Tange, a practising 
architect, is l'homme engagé, stall ın the thick of 
the battle against tradition. Much of Gropius’s 
essay is devoted to a moving appreciation 
of the subtlety of expression and perfection 
of technique of Japanese traditional archi- 
tecture, and to an appeal to Japanese 
architects to retain what is best in it. He 
points out how fortunate they are to have 
inherited an architecture which ‘ contains 
perfect solutions, already centuries old, to 
problems which the contemporary western 
architect is still wrestling with today: com- 
plete flexibility of moveable exterior and 
interior walls, changeability and multi-use of 
spaces, modular coordination of all building 
parts, and prefabrication °. He deplores their 
readiness to sacrifice all these advantages 
because they are thought to be associated 
with the feudal past and its lack of privacy 
and individual independence. ‘ Right now, 
they are ready to cast away everything that 
determined the past. І have listened with 
sorrow to their self-abuse.* 

However, Gropius ends his essay. with a 
realistic appraisal of the problems facing them : 
enormous population inerease, the replacement 
of handicrafts by machine production, and the 
conflict between traditional and modern modes 
of living. He cites as an example of the latter 
the disastrous effect of central heating on the 
structure, and Western-style furniture on the 
appearance, of the traditional Japanese house. 
Yet on the whole he 18 optimistic, for he finds 
the Japanese ‘still attuned to and in the 
presence of perfect examples of the balance 
achieved between individual initiative and 
voluntary subordination to a common prin- 
ciple. This should enable them to make the 
otherwise so painful and difficult transition 
from a handicraft to a machine culture with 
greater ease and without the loss of orientation, 
direction, and tradition which is threatening 
so many other societies ’. 

Tange naturally lacks Gropius’s detachment. 
Unlike the latter, who looks for what' Katsura 
may reveal of itself to him, Tange meets 1t on 
his own terms. He is obsessed with the his- 
torical dialectic. То him, the vitality and 
freshness of Katsura—qualities which his 
interesting technical analysis of the buildings 
well brings out—are the product of the conflict 
between tradition and creation, between the 
calm, reasoned, ‘ aesthetically formalised tradi- 
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tion of the upper classes ’, which he calls the 
Yayoi element in Japanese culture, and the 
© vital, eulture-forming energy of the produc- 
tive classes °, which he calls the Jomon. He 
finds an historical basis for this in the fact that 
Prince Toshibito had as his general supervisor 
a member of the merchant class, and. that his 
head gardener Yoshio was a man of humble 
orign. ‘In my view’, writes Tange, ‘ these 
personahties, the one a product of the aristo- 
cratic Yayoi'tradition, the other a product of 
the plebean Jomon tradition, were in conflict ; 
and the juncture of the two traditions... gave 
the Katsura Palace the tension, the freedom, 
the newness which І as an architect find in 1t. 

On this point, Gropius simply says, ‘ The 
teamwork on the Katsura Villa, for which the 
records still exist, shows a sound integration 
of designer and builder’. He finds no conflict ; 
indeed, he achieves an almost Fenollosan note 
when he writes, ‘the sublime architectural 
expression of the Katsura Villa has an impact 
on the spectator which lifts him unfailingly 
onto a higher spiritual plane’. Yet though he 
puts it more moderately than Tange does, he 
sees the same forces at work: ‘ Perhaps it is 
the aristocratic tradition on the one hand and 
the more earthbound, elemental features of 
the plain farmhouse on the other which, 
combined in this unique design, have earned 
it its fame’. 

The photographs give an immediate feeling 
of the materials and textures of the buildings 
and gardens of Katsura. Many are details of 
walls, screens, fences, and paths, and are 
completely satisfying as abstract compositions 
in themselves. That this is achieved without 
any hint of preciosity is a tribute to the 
rigorous purpose which inspired both authors 
and photographer. 

MICHAEL SULLIVAN 


A. TEEUW : A critwal survey of studies on 
Malay and Bahasa Indonesia. [By] 
A. Teeuw with the assistance of 
H. W. Emanuels. (Koninklijk Insti- 
tuut voor Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde. . Bibliographical Series, 5.) 
[1v], 176 pp. 's-Gravenhage : Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1961. Guilders 10. 


All workers in the field of Malay and 
Indonesian language and literature will be 
grateful to Professor Teeuw and his assistant 
H. W. Emanuels for shouldering the burden of 
learning, patience, and exactitude which they 
have discharged so successfully in compiling 
this valuable book. 

Their aim was high: ‘In this book I have 
aimed at completeness in the sense that all 
publications known to me, which are wholly 
or partly devoted to Malay and Bahasa 
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Indonesia (В.І.), or are important for the study 
of these languages, have been included’ 
(introduction, p. 1). The method 1s a cursive 
account of 90 pp. citing, and briefly com- 
menting on, all publications on these languages, 
whether in book or article form, from a 
fifteenth-century Chinese-Malay word-list to 
the pemnsular Malay monthly periodical 
Dewan Bahasa which started m 1957. The 
material is divided partly by genre, partly by 
chronology, or provenance, and partly by 
subject: thus there are separate sections 
dealing with e.g. ‘Bibliographic material ; 
The history of Malay studies; Old Malay 
inscriptions ; Muslim inscriptions ; The oldest 
word-lists; The oldest manuscripts; Dutch 
studies up to about 1800; English studies, 
mainly after 1800’; and so on. Categories 
which might have been thought arbitrary in 
fact present a workable and sensible division 
of the total corpus of material. 

Within these sections each work is referred 
to by authors surname, with the date of 
publication in brackets e.g. ‘ Niemann (1866) ° 
and the reader may then turn to the alpha- 
betically arranged book list of 67 pp. to find 
full bibliographical details. The bibliographical 
section 1s clearly arranged and gives good detail 
on pagination and varying editions of the 
game work, as well as most welcome references 
to reviews of many of the works recorded. 

After the bibliography there follows a useful 
appendix containng a ‘List of practical 
manuals, textbooks, school-books ete. ’ (13 pp.), 
а ‘ List of the abbreviated titles of the periodi- 
cals quoted * (4 pp.), and (somewhat curiously 
at the back, in a publication obviously intended 
to be in English style) the list of contents. The 
last four sections of the text are particularly 
helpful, as they analyse the contents of the 
four main journals devoted to linguistic 
matters in Malay and Indonesia: Dewan 
Bahasa; Pembina Bahasa Indonesia; Medan 
Bahasa; and Bahasa dan Budaya. 

The contents page indicates the rich harvest, 
both bibliographical and critical, which Pro- 
fessor Teeuw offers, and also suggests the wide 
knowledge and modest but rigorous discrimina- 
tion he brings to his task for our guidance. 

The result is that this book provides a firm 
basis of knowledge of what exists, what has 
been done, and (in one authoritative view) 
what 1t ıs worth. It affords an insight into the 
developing methodologies by which the 
historical picture of Malay studies has been 
built up ; as well as useful analyses of ancient 
mysteries (most of them still with us), bitter 
controversies, and new problems. The transla- 
tion by Miss E. M. Hooykaas is clear, and cast 
in a pleasantly informal style, though we could 
perhaps have done without such words as 
necrology and onomastics. 
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This survey also shows the gaps which exist : 
gaps which, if filled, might provide the essential 
evidence to enable advance to be made in 
adjacent sections of the field ; often it suggests 
the point where a promising trail was lost and 
where it may profitably be resumed. This work 
thus not only presents a picture of the status 
quo, but provides an extremely stimulating 
challenge as to where to go next. Clearly this 
was not Professor Teeuw's main object: but 
it has been an extremely valuable by-produot. 

There is one mechanical weakness in this 
book which could have been avoided: if a 
reader knows of a work and wishes to know 
Professor Teeuw's assessment of 1t, there is no 
quick means of finding the latter. It is neces- 
sary to consult the contents page and then 
hunt through the most likely sections in the 
hope of finding 1t. Since a number of these 
sections inevitably overlap to some extent, 
the inquirer may have to read two or three of 
them to find the reference he wants. Either a 
separate index of authors’ names 1s required, 
with page references to the main text; or page 
references to the main text should be inserted 
after each entry in the bibliographicallist. In 


° the case of a book as valuable as this, repre- 


senting a task which is clearly not going to be 
undertaken again for at least 20 or 30 years, 
the extra trouble, cost, and bulk would have 
been worth while—even at the risk of taking 
this monograph a little beyond the general 
scope and size of the series as a whole. In so far 
as bibliographies of this type will necessarily 
be used for reference rather than continuous 
reading, this is a defect shared by previous 
volumes in this series: only in one case is а 
reverse link provided from an index or biblio- 
graphy arranged alphabetically by authors to 
comment in the main text. Either of the 
stratagems suggested would greatly increase 
the practical value of the books. Nevertheless, 
the architects of this series, the supporting 
institutions (Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde and the Netherlands 
Institute for International Cultural Relations), 
and the individual authors, deserve our 
warmest appreciation for providing such useful 
tools for all working in this field. 


J. O. BOTTOMS 


Bali: studies in life, thought, and ritual. 
(Selected Studies on Indonesia by 
Dutch Scholars, Vol. 5.) xiv, 484 pp. 
The Hague and Bandung: W. van 
Hoeve Ltd. for the Royal Tropical 
Institute, Amsterdam, 1960. Guilders 
19.75. 

The editorial committee, headed by W. F. 

Wertheim, of the ‘Selected Studies on 

Indonesia’ must be congratulated on the 
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publication of this volume of essays on 
the traditional society and religious life on the 
island of Bali. No individual editor of 
the volume is specifically mentioned, but it can 
be assumed that Dr. J. L. Swellengrebel, who 
contributed an ‘ introduction ' of 76 pp., played 
а major part in co-ordinating the translation 
and adaptation of the other essays. This 
introduction is the only part of the book which 
was newly written for the purposes of this 
volume ; all the other contributions are more 
or less abridged translations of articles and 
monographs originally written and published 
in Dutch between 1929 and 1951, but for the 
greater part in the "thirties. At a time when 
Western scholars experience many practical 
difficulties in the pursuit of field research in 
Indonesia, the publication in Enghsh of a 
collection of meticulous and penetrating 
studies by Dutch authors will certainly be 
widely welcomed. The book is obviously not 
directed towards scholars specializing in 
Indonesia, and hence by necessity able to read 
Dutch, but must be intended for the benefit 
of anthropologists, historians, and students of 
religion lacking these qualifications. Much of 
it will be of interest to anyone dealing with 
Asian rehgions and societies, but so highly 
technical and specialized 1s some of the informa- 
tion on ritual matters that a full understanding 
can hardly be attamed without reference to 
other works on the religion of Bali, an opera- 
tion difficult without some knowledge of Dutch. 

Apart from. the author of the introduction, 
four renowned Dutch scholars are responsible 
for the rest of the chapters. R. Goris’ contribu- 
tions are ' The religious character of the 
village community’, ‘The temple system’, 
‚ “Holidays and holy days’, and ‘ The position 
of the blacksmiths’; V. E. Korn is the author 
of ‘The consecration of a priest’ and ‘The 
village republic of Ténganan Pégéringsingan’ ; 
C. J. Grader writes on ‘The state temples of 
Méngwi', ° Pemayun temple of Tegal’, and 
‘The irrigation system in the region of 
Jémbrana’; and H. J. Franken contributes a 
description and analysis of ‘The festival of 
Jayaprana at Kahangót'. The interests of 
these authors are partly historical and partly 
sociological, and there is the general assump- 
tion that a knowledge of the traditional 
system is indispensable for an understanding of 
present-day phenomena. R. Goris even goes a 
step further and points out that a study of the 
pre-Handu situation 1n the mountain areas can 
throw light on the structure of the village- 
communities of the Hindu-Javanese type 
(p. 90). The persistence of many pre-Hindu 
traits are indeed apparent to any anthro- 
pologist familiar with other areas of South 
East Asia. Thus the boys’ and girls’ associa- 
tions of Ténganan (pp. 335-9) have close 
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parallels among the tribal populations of 
Assam and Middle India, but a special and 
extremely interesting feature of the Balinese 
system is the link of these associations with 
the association of married people which pro- 
vides the village-government, and this link is 
suggestive of a system of rule by age-grades. 
Surprisingly the youth organizations are поб, 
included among the ‘indigenous cultural 
elements ' listed on p. 29. : 

Although many of the contributions comple- 
ment one another very successfully, the co- 
ordination is not always perfect, and there are 
some discrepancies which leave the reader 
puzzled. Thus Dr. Swellengrebel refers in some 
detail to the difference between the ordinary 
language and the ‘ vocabulary of courtesy ’, 
pointing out that ‘the Balinese determmes his 
choice of words according to the social relations 
between the person he is speaking to or 
speaking about and himself’ (pp. 8, 9). V. E. 
Korn, discussing ‘class and status’ in 
Ténganan, on the other hand, states that 
‘there are no special privileges attached to a 
position in the higher classes. Nor is a more 
courteous language used towards higher-class 
persons . . .' (p. 333). The explanation 
probably hes in the particularly archaic 
character of the Ténganan community, whose 
members do not follow the standard Balinese 
pattern, but cross-references between the 
apparently contradictory statements on p. 9 
and p. 333 could easily clarify the situation. 

Discussions of modern trends‘do not occupy 
much space in the volume, but the ‘ 1ntroduc- 
tion’ contains an analysis of the position of 
Bahnese traditional values and attitudes in 
relation to the ideas favoured by the Muslim 
majority within the state of Indonema. 
Conscious of their weakness vis-d-v1s Islam the 
adherents of traditional Balinese religion now 
tend to emphasize their historical links with 
Hinduism and look upon India as an example 
for the successful combination of Hindu religion 
and philosophy with a thoroughly modern 
and progressive outlook on economic and 
political problems. 

A mmor flaw in this excellent book is the 
unusual and, in an English version, hardly 
justifiable, spelling of certain Sanskrit words ; 
e.g. Siwa, Régweda, and Atarawaweda. 


С. VON FÜRER-HAIMENDORF 


S. Gerayn Davs (ed: Central 
banking in South and East Ата. xi, 
194 pp. Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. HK$ 18.50, 
27s. 6d. 

It must be next to impossible to write a 
really interesting book about banking, inter- 
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esting that is to those of us who are not 
passionate students of the subject (except in its 
more personal applications) In the present 
work there are stretches of text that are hardly 
what could fairly be described as readable. 
(No particular author is at fault.) On the 
other hand, perseverance is rewarded by 
unearthing some interesting parallels and 
common findings in the experiences of the 
eleven countries covered by as many writers. 
Most of the countries were attempting simul- 
taneously to develop as rapidly as possible and 
to establish central banking, and the aims 
frequently conflicted. 

Comparisons are somewhat hampered by the 
variation in length and detail of the individual 
contributions. Pakistan rates 42 pp., but China 
(which turns out to be Formosa anyway) only 
four. Indeed China and Japan together are 
dealt with 1n the same number of pages as the 
Philippines. Each of the contributors does, how- 
ever, attempt to give the reader some idea not 
only of the structure of banking in his country, 
but also of 1ts actual operation since the war. 

The central problem has been that of pre- 
serving the stability of the currency while 
pushing ahead with measures for economie 
development which tend to exert inflationary 
pressures. Governments have been tempted to 
borrow from their Central Banks, rather than 
go to inconvement lengths to tap other possible 
sources of capital in the economy. Stability 
of the currency, however, cannot be the sole 
end and aim guiding the policies of these new 
Central Banks. The editor of the volume 
wisely observes that too stable prices indicate 
that a country is not developing as fast as it 
might. In some of the countries reviewed, 
deficit financing and inflation, however, have 
gone far beyond the bounds of straining at 
the leash, and the dilemma of the Central 
Bank in such a case is well brought out here 
by B. H. Higgins and W. C. Hollinger on 
Indonesia. 

This should prove a most useful book, not 
only to those responsible for countries emerging 
into independence and seeking guidance about 
banking policy and methods, but also to 
students of Asian affairs, whether economists 
or not. (Disagreements between Cabinet and 
Central Bank governors can give rise to great 
political tensions—as in the case of Indonesia, 
again.) This is a decided acquisition for the 
reference shelf. 

J. A. M. CALDWELL 
MALCOLM GUTHRIE: Bantu sentence 
structure. [iii], 29 pp. [London]: 

School of Oriental and African Studies, 

University of London, 1961. 10s. 

(Agents: Luzac.) 


Although concerned specifically with Bantu 
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languages, this monograph is directly relevant 
to the larger field of general linguistics. 
Professor Guthrie demonstrates a method of 
sentence analysis based on the study of 
possible expansions starting from, minimal 
nuclei. The first stage 1n the analysis consists 
of investigating the different types of sentence 
encountered in a given language, and 
classifying them into syntactical types 
according to whether or not they imply a 
previous or following utterance of some kind 
or of a particular kind. The investigator must 
then, in any given type, proceed by contraction 
to isolate the nucleus, i.e. the minima] meaning- 
ful segment beyond which contraction 1s no 
longer feasible. The next step is to build up a 
hierarchy starting from this nucleus and con- 
sisting of а succession of wider and wider 
expansions. As any utterance is fundamentally 
a linear structure, the possibilty of expansion 
depends on whether or not any element or 
group of elements may be inserted or appended 
in any given position in relation to the nucleus. 
If1t can be done, the point of possible insertion 
is called aslot; allthe items, single or complex, 
which can fill the slot form a substitution class 
which together with the slot itself constitute a 
special syntagmatic umt possessing definite 
relationships both with the nucleus and with 
other similar units in the sentence. In Bantu 
languages (and probably in most languages 
with a system of class concords) these relation- 
ships are to be considered in terms of control 
(agreement) and support (element A is sup- 
ported by element B if A cannot occur in the 
absence of B) on the one hand. of arrange- 
ment (order and position in relation to nucleus 
and other ‘ syntagmes °) and cohesion (maximal 
between A and B when no other ‘ syntagme ' 
can be inserted between them) on the other. 
The nucleus is by definition self-supporting ; 
all its other features can be described in the 
same terms ав those of a slot. Some slots may 
in turn be considered as sub-nuclei of & sort, 
in so far as they support secondary slots, and 
80 on. 

Professor Guthrie gives a first example with 
a Bobangi hierarchy of seven sentences 
startmg from what we may call a negative 
neuter (I am tempted to term 16 ‘ negative 
enunciative ") nucleus which, in this language, 
is a discontinuous ‘syntagme’ with a slot 
between its two last elements. This hierarchy 
enables him to show the working of the direct 
(explicit) and indirect (implicit) relationships 
between and within syntagmatic units, 
including the nucleus. For his second example 
he uses not a hierarchy but a set of 36 
selected Kongo sentences—most of them 
enunciative affirmative, but one (No 17) 
interrogative, and one (No. 34a) emphatic 
enunciative—which enable him to classify the 
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Sentences according to the nature of their 
nuclei; more important, they enable him to 
establish various categories of syntactical 
units; some of these are later called by tradi- 
tional names (* subject’, ‘ direct object °), but 
these do not refer to notional categories. These 
experiments, Professor Guthrie says, are not 
entirely conclusive by themselves, even if this 
type of analysis, із restricted to the Bantu 
family ; the value of the new technique cannot 
be finally proved until it has been applied to an 
exhaustive analysis of the sentence structure 
of one language or of several languages. 
Having had the privilege of hearing of this 
new method when it was first expounded in 
Professor Guthrie's class in 1959, I had, even 
before the publication of Bantu sentence 
structure, applied it tentatively to languages in 
A 70 and А 40 and, even more tentatively, to 
French and Latin. In Latin the relatively few 
restrictions on word order created some 
difficulties, and I must confess I did not try 
very hard. In French, however, it appeared to 
be workable and conducive to results com- 
parable to those obtained in a different way by 
Professor Martinet, whose use of the word 
‘syntagme’ I have been borrowing in this 
review. In the North-Western Bantu languages 
my results are, of course, even better. While 
the experiments in these languages were only 
exploratory and insufficient for attempting to 
set up & complete system, they nevertheless 
supported Professor Guthrie’s ideas, while at 
the same time suggesting a number of questions. 
The first of these relates to the maximal 
extension of some ‘syntagmes’. While the 
nuclei are always quite short, since by defini- 
tion they represent the limit of contraction, 
there seems so far to be no way of setting a 
limit to expansion. The chain groups that fill 
some of the slots could, in theory, be expanded 
indefinitely—rather as is done in some repeti- 
tive folk-songs or nursery rhymes; Bantu 
relative clauses seem less supple than English 
or French ones, yet there often remains some 
possbility of an accumulation of secondary 
© gyntagmes ° of the type of ‘ the man who saw 
the man who saw the man who saw the bear’ 


in Grimm's tale. In all probability there 1s а ` 


limit, a kind of saturation point, but I cannot 
see how it can be determined in any language 
I know otherwise than empirically, or perhaps 
statistically. If there is some form of restric- 
tion—and there certainly is—what is its 
nature? Is it structural, and therefore a 
strictly linguistic matter, or is it psycho- 
physiological, related in some way to mental 
capacity, or is it logical ? Professor Guthrie’s 
method does not give any answer, but may still 
help in finding one. 

Among many other fascinating questions 
arismg from this paper is that of a new 
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approach to the problem of verbal and non- 
verbal predieation, and, in connexion with the 
former, of a classification of verbal forms 
according to the kind of ‘syntagmes’ they 
support, which could possibly lead to some- 
thing more than the classical distinctions 
between transitive, intransitive, etc. (cf. 
pp. 13-15 of Bantu sentence structure). Finally, 
while reading this very interesting monograph, 
I often ‘regretted not having been trained in 
higher mathematics, thinking not so much of 
information theory (relevant as it may be here) 
as of the theory of groups. I should be grateful 
ifa mathematician would confirm or invalidate 
my layman’s impression that this could perhaps 
find an application here. And there is also, for 
the psychologist, the possibility of interpreting 
© gyntagmes ' in terms of Gestalten. 


PIERRE ALEXANDRE 


Ivor Wiuxs: The northern factor in 
Ashanti history. Cover-title, 46 pp., 
plate. [Legon]: Institute of African 
Studies, University College of Ghana, 
1961. 5s. 


This short monograph contains three papers. 
The first, * Begho and the Mande’ has been 
published before (Journal of African History, 
п, 1, 1961), but as it ıs the foundation upon 
which the other two rest, it is as well to give 
a brief account of it. It describes the south- 
easterly expansion in search of gold of Mande 
traders from Djenne through Kong and 
Bondoukou to Begho, which it is suggeated was 
colonized by the Mande from the early six- 
teenth century onwards. Some Mande 
penetrated further into Akan-speaking terri- 
tory. The Сопја state is generally accepted as a 
Mande creation, and Mr. Wilks reiterates his 
view that Akwamu, ‘the earliest of all the 
centralised Akan forest kingdoms °, which ‘ is 
generally credited with the introduction of that 
type of semi-military government which is now 
so characteristic of all the Twi-speaking 
peoples ’, also owed its origin ultimately to an 
influence from the north-west. By the 1670’s 
trade from Begho was reaching the Gold 
Coast, and one result was to stimulate the rise 
and expansion of a new forest power, Ashanti, 
which had learnt much from Akwamu. 

In his second paper, ‘Islam in Ashanti’, 
Mr. Wilks demonstrates the connexion between 
the north-western trade route and the expan- 
sion of Islam. Contemporary literary sources, 
especially Dupuis, are exploited to illustrate 
the growth of the Muslim ¢ommunity at 
Kumasi, the Ashanti capital. The political, as 
well ав the commercial, role of this community 
is examined, especially for 1777-1801—when 
the Asantehene Osei Kwame was sympathetic 
towards Islam—and shortly afterwards. 
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Finally, in ‘The rise of Ashanti: a nine- 
teenth century Muslim view’, Mr. Wilks 
argues that Dupuis, who in his Journal of a 
residence in Ashantee (1824) reproduced Arabic 
geographical MSS that he had collected at 
Kumasi, also had access to a historical MS or 
MSS in Arabic. In addition to recording the 
eighteenth-century history of Ashanti, this 
sought to place the mse of Ashanti in the 
' perspective of Sudanese history, and to 
explain how 15 came about that this pagan 
power was able to expand against the current 
of Islam. Mr. Wilks ingeniously reconstructs 
what he believes to be the content of this 
second and earlier part of the supposed MSS 
from scattered passages of Dupuis’s book. 

This monograph has its faults. The three 
papers in it seem to have been composed 
separately at different times, with the result 
that there is a tendency towards repetition. 
Thus we are told at least three times that 
Namasa was the successor town to Begho. 
There are also some loose strings. For example 
there is no resolution of Bowdich’s statement 
that firearms ‘ are never allowed to be exported 
from Ashanti ' (quoted on p. 19) with the fact, 
noted in p. 14, n. 7, that Ashanti equipped and 
trained musketeers for Dagomba. The identi- 
fication of Dupuis's ‘Zogho’ with Oyo, by 
itself not unreasonable, also raises a problem : 
what then did Dupuis mean by ‘ Ayoh ° ? 

But these, together with some misprints, are 
minor blemishes on a fascinating piece of 
historical detection. Mr. Wilks has gone on 
record elsewhere as being distrustful of tradi- 
tions as historical evidence. Here he shows, as 
also in some recent articles, what a large 
amount of historical data lies concealed for 
non-literate African communities—at least in 
his part of Africa—in early European travel 
literature and tradmg documents. Having used 
this kind of source to add a considerable amount 
of detail to the fairly familiar story of the 
Begho trade route, he proceeds logically into 
increasingly new territory. His account of 
early Islam in Ashanti is very convincing. As 
for the third, and most exciting, stage of 
Mr. Wilks’s detective work, the outsider may 
not be as readily convinced as he himself 
appears to be, that Dupuis actually had access 
to MSS of the kind postulated. He has really 
done no more than to demonstrate that there 
was а coherent body of Muslim tradition in 
Kumasi in the early nineteenth century. 
Whether this was maintained in writing, or how 
much of ıt was written, must remain open 
questions until such time as such MSS are 
actually brought to light. However the fact 
that such MSS do exist for both Gonja and 
Dagomba does give plausibility to Mr. Wilks's 
argument. 

J. D. FAGE 
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Lioyp Олвот Brices: Tribes of the 
Sahara. xxi, 295 pp., front., 16 plates. 
Cambridge, [Mass.]: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 32s. 6d. 


The author begins by saying that ‘ there has 
been more pure balderdash written and 
repeated about the tribes of the Sahara than 
about almost any other people in the world’. 
This could be rather a dangerous statement if 
the author’s own book should not come up to 
expectation. However, this book is a readable 
account of the peoples of the Sahara, with 
some good photographs and text-figures. The 
maps are perhaps just good enough for a 
‘popular’ book such as this is, but would not 
do for a more advanced study ; as it is, they 
omit various names mentioned in the text. 

The first chapter, on ‘ Landscape and natural 
resources ’, is singularly interesting and pro- 
vides much useful and important information 
about life under desert conditions of camels and 
men, and about the way in which water is 
provided by the foggara system of gravity 
supply (pp. 10-12). ' The background of the 
past’ 1s dealt with in ch. ii, which contains a 
reasonably full account of recent Saharan 
exploration, but the short sketch of early 
times is not so good, and although there are 
occasional vague references to Herodotus, no 
attempt is made to summarize classical 
knowledge of the Sahara and 1ts surroundings. 
The tribes are described briefly in six chapters. 

Ch. iii, ‘ The sedentary populations ’, covers 
a number of the smaller peoples, but needs a 
separate map to make it easily intelligible. 
Such names as Haratin (p. 66), Dauada (p. 69), 
and Tadjakant (p. 81) do not appear on any of 
the three maps; and 8 preliminary concise 
statement of the peoples included in the chapter 
would have been a great help. This criticism 
applies also to ch. 1v, ‘ Hunters, food gatherers 
and nomads generally '. Ch. v deals with the 
Tuareg, ch. vi with the Teda of Tibesti. ‘ Arab 
nomads’ and ‘The Moors’ are the subject of 
ch. vii and vui; the latter term is used for 
‘the basically white and mainly pastoral 
nomadic population of the Spanish Sahara and 
of the French Saharan territory which adjoms 
it’. The two remaining chapters deal with 
* Health and disease’ and ‘ Retrospect and 
prophecy’, in the last of which the author 
concludes that ‘nomadism in the grand 
manner ’ is on its way out. 

Notwithstanding its limitations, the book is 
full of information, readable, and indeed 
entertaining, though it will not be of much use 
to a social anthropologist, a category of reader 
for whom it is obviously not intended. The 
general reader, however, would probably have 
been glad of a gazetteer of tribes stating 
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concisely their ethnic affinities, language, 
habitat, and occupation. There are a glossary 
and a bibliography, in which the abbreviation 
KUML is helpfully explained as KUML, 
without saying where it is published. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


GODFREY LIENHARDT: Divinity and 
experience : the religion of the Dinka. 
x, 328 pp., front., 6 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1961. 42s. 


Dr. Lienhardt has written a book which is a 
worthy complement to Professor Evans- 
Pritchard’s Nuer religion. It is largely descrip- 
tave, and is well written. Though the title may 
seem rather vague and not especially appro- 
priate, it soon becomes clear that ‘ divinity ' is 
probably the most suitable word available in 
English to translate the Dinka concept of 
nhialic. And though nhialic is said to be ' one’, 
in it are included a number of © powers ', which 
Dr. Lienhardt calls ‘ Free-divinities ', which 
have names and take possession of human 
beings. There are also clan-divinities which in 
some respects resemble ‘ totems *. 

The book is in general clear and well 
documented, but it would have been a help if 
the author had devoted a little space at the 
beginning or end to the definition of some of the 
elements in Dinka religion, particularly of the 
personage referred to as spear-master. It is 
only incidentally that we learn that the 
Biyordit whom the Sehgmans knew and 
deseribed as ‘ the rain-maker of the Bor’ was 
в spear-master (p. 307), and, indeed, that the 
rain-making function of these personages is 
apparently of less importance to the Dinka 
than their other functions (p. 211). They are 
priests, heads of certain clans, and their 
functions include prayer, sacrifice, protection, 
mediation, and guidance in war, though rain- 
making does have a part in therr activities. 
Certain spear-masters must not die naturally, 
but are buried alive (or were 1n the past), since 
they ‘carry the life’ of their people. Some- 
times spear-masters become prophets, such as 
Bol Yol, who became possessed by ‘ Divinity ' 
which he called Arianhdit; though а spear- 
master, it appears, is not necessarily a prophet. 

The book brings out clearly the differences 
between the religion of the Dinka and that of 
other Nilotes except the Nuer, more partiou- 
larly in the absence of a cult of ancestral 
spirits such as is found among other Nilotes 
and among Nilo-Hamites. Whereas the religion 
of a people like the Nand: centres round the 
ancestors, it is not so among the Dinka and 
Nuer, though as both Dr. Lienhardt and 
Professor Evans-Pritchard show in their 
books, the ancestral spirits (to which they 
refer as ' ghosts’) do play a part, if only a 
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minor one. So much does the religion of the 
Dinka and Nuer differ from that of the rest of 
the Nile Valley peoples that one is tempted to 
wonder if the spirit-centred religions of south- 
western Ethiopia have not contributed some- 
thing to it. 

Dr. Lienhardt is to be congratulated on a 
good and mteresting book which is a welcome 
addition to the literature on the Nilotes, 
and a notable contribution to East African 
ethnography. 

A few minor pomts may be noted. The tribal 
name Tuic appears sometimes as Tuic, some- 
times as Twic, and sometimes as Twij On 
p. 265 lars familiaris should surely be lar 
familiaris. And since there is a certain amount 
of published material on the Dinka, a biblio- 
graphy would have been useful. 


G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


History of Religions : an International 
Journal for Comparative Historical ' 
Studies. Vol. 1, No. 1. [ii], 188 pp. 
Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 
1961. $5 per annum. 


The increasing importance of the com- 
parative study and the history of religions 
since the war has already been attested by 
the appearance of two new journals and a 
bibliographical annual, each published in 
Europe, although being international in 
character. American scholars have now 
produced their first journal devoted to this 
field of study, and they too proclaim that 
theirs is to be an international forum for the 
subject. 

The launching of a new specialist journal 
when others are already in the field requires 
explanation. This is given by Professor 
Eliade in an introductory article entitled 
* History of religions and the new humanism °. 
The aim is, he says, ‘to provide an aid to 
orientation in a field thatis constantly widening 
and to stimulate exchanges of views among 
specialists who, as a rule, do not follow the 
progress made in other disciplmes. Such an 
orientation and exchange of views will, we 
hope, be made possible by summaries of the 
most recent advances achieved concerning 
certain key problems in the History of 
Religions, by methodological discussions, and 
by attempts to improve the hermeneutics of 
religious data’. The intention is laudable, but 
scarcely original; and it might fairly be taken 
as representing also the aim of the other 
journals concerned. If this first number is to 
be taken as a sample of what may be expected 
in the future, 1t is difficult to discern how the 
editorial purpose is to be achieved. For, besides 
the opening article already mentioned, it 
contains a number of articles, each intrinsically 
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valuable but apparently unrelated to the others 
in both generio theme and methodology. 
Professor R. J. Zwi Werblowsky writes on the 
mystical and magical contemplation of the 
Kabbalists of sixteenth-century Safed; S. 
Cammann discusses ‘The magic square of 
three in old Chinese philosophy and religion ' ; 
A. Wayman deals with * Totemistic behefs in 
the Buddhist Tantras'; an article by J. M. 
Kitagawa is entitled “Ainu Bear Festival 
(lyomante)', but for the greater part it is 
devoted to the history and other aspects of 
the culture of the Ainus ; M. Eliade closes with 
& survey of recent works on Shamanism, which 
constitutes a most valuable appendix to his 
own great study of the subjeot. 

But does a series of unrelated specialist 
articles such as these really serve to promote 
а synoptic view of the vast and complicated 
field of study connoted by the history of 
religions and ‘comparative religion’? It 
could be fairly argued that, with the exception 
of the two contributions of Professor Ehade, 
the other articles would appear more appro- 
pniately in journals specializing in the cultures 
concerned as well as being more suitably 
located for the purpose of reference. 

These considerations suggest that the real 
needs of this field of study will not be met, if 
the pattern of this first number is followed in 
the future. Itis to be noted too that the journal 
contains no book reviews; on the other hand, 
Professor Eliade’s bibliographical survey of 
shamanism is, significantly, the most valuable 
item here to the historian of rehgions. The 
editors should indeed have been aware of the 
regret that many scholars have felt that 
Numen, the journal of the International 
Association for the History of Religions, which 
first appeared in 1954, reviews none of the 
immense number of books that appear each 
year on the znultitudinous aspects of the 
subject. The annual bibhography issued by 
this body does indeed provide valuable 
references, but it gives no guidance as to the 
significance of the books and articles mentioned. 
The new American journal would be meeting 
a real need, if it could provide such a service. 


8. б. F. BRANDON 


Eric Werner: The sacred bridge: the 
interdependence of liturgy and music 
in synagogue and church during the 
first millennium. xxi, 618 pp. London: 
Dennis Dobson; New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1959. 90s. 

Econ WeLLESZ: A history of Byzantine 
music and hymnography. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. xiv, 
461 pp., front., 7 plates. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1961. 80s. 
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Obviously, in order to do justice to these 
two books the reviewer should be а musician 
with special training in liturgy and a knowledge 
of at least Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Aramaic, and Armenian. 

It would be wrong, however, to suppose that 
such a review—if written—would necessarily 
best find 155 place in some musical journal. 
During the last two or three decades the 
realization of music as an integral and in- 
separable factor of culture in general has 
become so strong that students of cultural 
history can 111 afford not to take notice of the 
results musicologists have, arrived at in their 
painstaking investigations of the various 
documents in their own fields. 

The intricacy of the subject and its ramifica- 
tions is very neatly summarized by Professor 
Wellesz on p. 31, where he indicates the 
different cultural streams in Syria at the 
beginning of the Christian era, a Graeco- 
Roman governing class in a country where 
Aramaeans, Cappadocians, Armenians, and 
Jews were living together, having different 
sects and dogmas, even within orthodox Jewry, 
with an overall influence of Hellemstic and 
Persian ideas. He says, ' Hence, when the 
Jews and Gentiles of Palestine and Syria 
adopted the new teachings which related 
religious ideas to the conduct of daily life, the 
civilization which arose was composed of 
many heterogeneous elements. This new 
Christian civilization spread to the east across 
Syria into Armenia and Mesopotamia, to the 
south into Egypt, to the north into Asia 
Minor, attracting elements of the onentalized. 
Hellenism of these countries as well as others, 
purely Semitic and Iranian. Since the Eastern 
Empire was based on Christian principles the 
blend with Semitic and Jraman conceptions 
became more powerful as the Western influence 
declined after the collapse of the Empire in the 
West in the fifth century. We shall have to 
bear in mind the composite character of 
Byzantine civilization in attempting to give 
a survey of the history of its music.’ 

Both the books under survey try, each in 
its own way, to unravel the strands of this 
tangled skein and, in doing so, naturally 
touch not only upon musical matters, but 
upon many points of historical, philosophical, 
philological and aesthetic interest. In spite 
of their treating very much the same material, 
they only occasionally overlap, since Professor 
Werner is concerned with developments 
in the first millennium of our era, whereas 
a great deal of the flowering of Byzantine 
music falls a few centuries later. Professor 
Wellesz gives generous acknowledgement to 
Professor Werner’s achievements, in a work 
of admirable scholarship and superhuman 
patience in comparing innumerable sources 


, 
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and musical notations in Hebrew, Latin, 
Greek, and the languages of the liturgies of 
the Syrians, Armenians, and other com- 
munities. The sacred bridge gives a. very 
convincing picture of the amazing inter- 
dependence of liturgy and music in the 
synagogue and the different forms of the 
Christian church, and some startling and 
important new ideas on the origin of the Eight 
Modes of music. Perhaps the author, by 
concentrating so sternly on the Jewish 
liturgy, is inclined to label as exclusively 
Hebrew certain features in liturgy which have 
close parallels in the liturgy of other highly 
developed Eastern cultures, e.g. the Vedic 
chants, but that does not detract from the 
value of this important publication. 

The happy circumstance of the solving of 
the problem of Byzantine musical notation of 
which process Professor Wellesz gives a lucid 
account, not only opened up the enormous 
musical riches of the liturgy of the Eastern 
Church in its different aspects, but threw 
light on many other subjects. It is now clear 
beyond doubt that St. Paul, when he spoke of 
‘psalms and hymns and spiritual songs’ 
(Epistle to the Ephesians v, 19) had three 
definite existing forms of liturgical chant in 
mind, still traceable in modern liturgical 
practice, the musical development of which can 
be followed from biblical times onwards. Both 
The sacred bridge and Professor Wellesz’s 
work contribute valuable material towards 
this clartfication. . 

The deciphering of the Byzantine system of 
notation brought to light problems the Eastern 
Church had to solve in the transition from & 
quantitative poetic system to one which 
recognized stress as its basis, problems with 
many points of resemblance to the same situa- 
tion elsewhere, e.g. in India. 

Historical evidence of early Greek liturgical 
melodies ‘encrusted’ in later Latin forms testifies 
to the influence the East exercised on the West 
in the fateful centuries after the fall of Rome. 

Changed views on the nature of the Church 
modes, now that such abundant material has 
become available, seem to accept that, as in 
the modal system of India and the Middle 
East, the scale underlying each ecclesiastical 
mode had not that paramount importance 
musicologists formerly attributed to it, but 
that certain characteristic turns of phrase, 


. Some typical sequences of intervals, do more 


to establish the ‘mode’ of a composition 
than its basic diatonic substratum. 

"Thus second enlarged and revised edition of 
the History of Byzantine music is a. welcome 
sign of the times when 1% is beginning to be 
recognized that, as these authors repeatedly 
stress, ‘words and music are inseparably 
linked together ’. 


REVIEWS 


It requires the wide knowledge, the un- 
flagging patience, and the lifelong devotion of 
scholars like Professors Werner and Wellesz 
to establish this important truth and elucidate 
its wide implications. 

A. A, BAKE 


BERTHE VAN  REGEMORTER: Some 
oriental bindings in the Chester Beatty 

- Library. 29 pp., front., TO plates. 
Dublin: Hodges Figgis & Co. Ltd., 
1961. £10 10s. 


For many years the Western” student's 
knowledge of oriental bindings was confined 
to Sarre's Islamische Bucheinbande and its 
English translation (London, 1923), Gratzl’s 
chapter on ‘ Book covers’ in the Survey of 
Persian art (London, 1938-58), and a few 
articles in specialized periodicals. In 1957, 
however, the publication of the catalogue of 
the exhibition of bookbindings at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art! widened our horizons (par- 
ticularly the Near Eastern section of the cata- 
logue) and caused us to revise our knowledge 
of the influence of the Near East on the history 
of Western binding, and especially gold tooling. 
But in these various publications the words 
oriental or Islamic, regarded as almost inter- 
changeable, show the geographical or cultural 
Innits accepted or implied in the delimitation 
of the field of interest—North Africa, the 
Near and Middle East—as far as Persia but no 
further. The influence of ‘ oriental’ binders on 
European work was vaguely and even mis- 
takenly acknowledged for many years, but itis 
only recently that the researches of Mr. А.В. A. 
Hobson and others have brought us anywhere 
near the truth, and even yet there are many 
points of contact or influence that are still 
obscure. 

As long ago as 1932 the late Douglas 
Cockerell wrote of the Coptic influence on 
technique,? but the subject was not pursued 
for many years until the publication of several 
articles by Mlle. van Regemorter in Scriptorium 
and other journals, and of her study of early 
Egyptian bindings in the Chester Beatty 
Library. Apart, therefore, from some Coptic 
bindings and the outward appearance of a few 
typical ‘ Oriental’ or Islamic bindings from 
countries of Arabic, Turkish, or Persian 
Sprachgebiet we have known little about 
Eastern bookbindings or indeed Eastern books. 

The present catalogue, though of only a 


1The history of bookbinding 525-1950 A.D. 
Baltimore, Md., Walters Art Gallery, 1957. 

? D. Cockerell, * The development of book- 
binding methods—Coptic influence ', Library, 
Ser. 4, Vol. xu, 1932-3, 1-19, 6 plates. ' 

3B. van Regemorter, Some early bindings 
from Egypt in the Chester Beatty Library 
[Chester Beatty Monographs, 7], Dublin, 1958, 
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selection of the bindings in the library of Sir A., 


Chester Beatty, is therefore most welcome as 
providing an introduotion, not only to the 
bindings mentioned, but to others from much 
further afield— Burma, Siam, Tibet, India, 
Nepal, Mongolia, China, and Japan. After а 
short preface in French of acknowledgements, 
etc., comes a three-page introduction of general 
descriptions ; this could with advantage have 
been longer, as more might have been said 
about the varying techniques of Eastern 
bindings. The letterpress of the catalogue itself 
consists of nineteen pages of short notes on the 
bindings illustrated on the frontispiece and the 
70 plates, which are for the most part in 
monochrome or in eight instances in sepia and 
gold, but the frontispiece and 12 of the plates 
are ш full colour. The monochrome plates are 
poorer in quality and less sharp in definition 
than might have been expected from the 
printers, Messrs. Emery Walker, Ltd., (an 
interesting comparison may be made of 
pls. 26—7 ım this catalogue with pls. 954-5 of the 
Survey of Persian art, which illustrate the same 
binding) but the colour plates are of the highest 
quality, especially perhaps pls. 29, 34, 37. The 
descriptions given are for the most part 
extremely short. A detailed examination of all 
is not practicable, but a few notes may be given. 

The first plate is of the wooden boards of a 
Coptic binding of the third century A.D.— 
surely the earhest ever illustrated. 

On pl 8 is & Russian binding of purple 
velvet with ornaments of 'chiselled gold '— 
presumably an awkward translation of or 
ciselé or engraved gold. The same word is used 
of the Chinese jade binding on pl. 67, which is 
described as being of ‘chiselled dark jade’, 
where ‘ carved ’ would be better. 

In discussing the Russian binding of red 
morocco with gold tooling on pl. 8 Mile. van 
Regemorter says, drawing a conclusion from 
the subject matter of the MS it covers, that 
‘it 1s most hkely that the binding was made 
1n the monastery of Tikhvine 1n the latter part 
of the 17th century or early 18th century ’. 
However, reference to S. A. Klepikov’s recent 
article on Russian bookbindings 1 shows that 
the binding, which has a stamp showing the 
title in a severely abbreviated form above and 
below the central ornament, 18 a seventeenth- 
century product of the Moscow Printmg House 
(Klepikov, pl. rv, 2 and p. 419). 

A useful test for the identification of 
Armenian bindings is given on pl. 10—the flap 
covers the fore-edge only, and does not end in a 
triangular piece to'be tucked under the upper 
cover, as ın so many Islamic bindings. 

The Egyptian bindings of the fourteenth and 

18. A. Klepikov, ' Russian bookbinding 
from the llth to the middle of the 17th 
century ’, Book Collector, x, 1961, 408-22. 
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fifteenth centuries on pls. 18-20, 22—24, show 
the emergence as the main decoration of the 
central ornament with pendants which become 
80 common in the Near East and Persia and 
which influenced Western bindings to a great 
extent in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and even later; 1% is seen on Italian, 
French, and German bindings; ın the case of 
the last-named it is particularly associated with 
the work of Jakob Krause. As a decorative 
motif if is seen on many other objects— 
carpets, for example. 

Pl. 25, a West African binding in the form 
of a double pouch for a Qur'àn ın single leaves, 
recalls the ‘ girdle books’ of the Middle Ages. 

It is worth noting that in Persian bindings 
the interior of the covers may be more elaborate 
than the exterior (see pls. 27, 37А), and that the 
same is true of Turkish bindings (pls. 46-8). 
Many Persian and Turkish bindings have 
lacquered covers, a technique seldom, if ever, 
seen on occidental bindings. 

Of the three Indian bindings described 
(pls. 51-3) the first two are unmistakably 
Eastern; no. 51 resembles certain Persian 
bindings and no. 52 is lacquered, but no. 53, a 
red velvet binding embroidered in gold and 
silver, is almost certainly English. It covers a 
MS written in Agra in 1629, but this was sent 
as a gift to Charles I in 1638 and remained in 
the Royal possession until 1826 when it was 
presented ‘freshly bound’ to the Shah of 
Persia by George IV. The emblems surrouncing 
the royal monogram are not, as Mlle. van 
Regemorter says, ‘ of the British Isles’ but are 
the stars of the Orders of the Garter, the Bath, 
the Thistle, and St. Patrick. 

Pls. 54-65 are of covers for books produced 
in Nepal, Burma, Tibet, and other countries 
whose conception of the book is entirely 
different from that of the West or the Near or 
Middle East, since their books consist of a series 
of single leaves, which may be threaded on vwo 
threads, with no sewing or binding as we know 
these terms. The covers, which are laid at the 
top and bottom of the pile of leaves, can be 
objects of great beauty of silver or other metal, 
embroidery, carved or painted wood. decorated 
according to the native taste and tradition, 
often with religious symbols or designs. 

The remaining plates are of Chinese and 
Japanese bindings, the technique and style of 
which are somewhat more familiar to us in the 
West. One of the Chinese bindings (on a book 
from the Imperial Library) is of silk, the others 
of carved jade; the Japanese bindings are of 
silk, the books being enclosed in a specially 
made lacquer cabinet with cloisonné decoration. 

In the review copy the caption to pl. 18 
does not appear, but otherwise the printing 
is excellent. 

WILLIAM 8. MITCHELL 
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Francis J. CARMODY : The astronomical 
works of Thabit b. Qurra. 262 pp. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1960. (English 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
48s.) 


The main part of this book contains the 
edition of the Latin translations of a number of 
treatises by Thabit b. Qurra (d. 901) : De anno 
solis (with specimens of the Arabic original), 
De motu octaue spere (of which no Arabic text 
is known), De hiis que indigent expositione 
antequam legatur Almagesti (with specimen of 
the Arabic orginal), De recta imagmatione 
spere, De quantitatibus stellarum. (of the last 
two no Arabic text is known), De figura sectore 
(with specimen of the Arabic original) De 
imaginibus (on magic 1mages ; no Arabic text 
known) All the texts are accompanied by 
exhaustive technical commentary—moreover, 
the book contains additional material, of which 
the useful specimens of all of Thábit/s transla- 
tions and original works, both in the original 
Arabie and in Latin, may be singled out. In 
view of the valuable material presented in this 
learned volume we ought not perhaps cavil at 
occasional barbarous transcriptions of Arabic 
names and titles and other lapses. (It is 
surprising that such an expert astronomer as 
the author has not recognized (p. 206) in the 
term for parallax transcribed in Latin from 
Arabic ав alburalchisies: (‘id est diuersitas 
aspectus ") the Greek word parallazis provided 
with the Arabic article, and offers the 
following : ‘ the meaning suggests an-nár, and 
the Arabic would then appear to read an-nár 
li-kasis, perhaps for kusdf’.) 

[On reading the proofs, I should like to add 
a reference to the long review by that out- 
Standing authority on the history of 
astronomy, O. Neugebauer, who severely 
criticizes the book from the astronomical 
point of view and also points out the blunder 
about alburalchisiesi: Speculum, XXXVI, 
1962, 99-103.] 


S. M. STERN 


J. WELLHAUSEN : Reste arabischen Hei- 
dentums: gesammelt und erldutert. 
Dritte unveränderte Auflage. x, 250 pp. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1961. DM. 24. 


The reprinting in the past year of Julius 
Wellhausen’s two most important works for 
the history of early Islam: Das arabische 
Reich (in 1960, first published 1902) and Reste 
arabischen Heidentums (in 1961, first published 
1887) is most welcome. They are essential 


reading for every student of the subject and 
moreover, books to which he has frequent 
recourse, 

Wellhausen’s contribution to the study of 
Islamic history has been the object of consistent 
praise (see, for example, the notice in C. H. 
Becker’s Islamstudien, 11, and another scholar’s 
observations on the reprinting of Das arabische 
Reich in BSOAS, xxrv 3, 1961, 617). According 
to Becker, Wellhausen was the first important 
historian” of Islam, the first orientalist to 
approach the subject in an historical manner, 
free of the philologist’s preoccupation with 
textual problems. This approach is more 
apparent in Reich than in Reste. The first is a 
tour de force, the second a collection of studies 
methodically executed and neatly arranged. 
In Reste Wellhausen's genius is not less evident, 
but the total impression is somehow less 
eategorical. Here he has examined with a 
philological care a variety of texts which almost 
appear to have resisted his very powerful but 
frequently very general conclusions. Many of 
his points are excellent: the virtual insignifi- 
cance of Mecca in pre-islamic Arabian ritual ; 
the evolution of Mecca as a centre of political 
stability in the Hijaz due almost entirely to 
the astuteness of Quraish; the importance 
not of Jewish but of Christian precedents for 
much of what became Muslim cult. 

If the answers which he has provided are not 
always satisfying, the questions which be has 
provoked are invariably worth investigating. 
It is perhaps only Wellhausen’s hypereritical 
approach to Islam and the Arabs, his striking 
lack of humility in the face of the subject 
matter (more evident in Вето than ın Reste), 
which is often disconcerting, A salutary com- 
plement to his work in this respect is the first 
volume of Ignaz Goldziher’s Muhammadansche 
Studien (also reprinted in 1961), especially the 
chapter * Muruwwa und Din '. 


J. WANSBROUGH 


Vincent 1101511: (comp.): Anthologie 
bilingue de la littérature arabe con- 
temporaine. xlii, 267 pp. Beyrouth 
(Liban): Imprimerie Catholique, 
[1961]. (Obtaimable from Librairie 
Orientale, Beirut.) 


In this volume M. Monteil offers a selection 
of passages from modern Arabie authors, 
arranged by countries. The largest section is 
devoted to Egypt, with eight authors. Lebanon 
is represented by five, Iraq by three, Syria, 
Tunisia and Morocco, by one each. With 
three exceptions (by Tawfiq al-Hakim, Taha 
Husayn, and Fu’ad al-Sha’ib), all the passages 
given were written after the second world war. 
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Most of them are stories or extracts from 
novels, but there are also examples of drama, 
poetry, and essay. The editor has provided a 
French translation on facing pages and an 
introduction, also bilingual, on the main 
trends in contemporary Arabic literature. 
There are some notes but no vocabulary. 


‘ABDULLAH AL-TArviB: Muhddarat fi 
L-utydhat al-hadithah fi ’l-nathr al- 
‘arabi fi 1-5102. (Jimi‘at al- 
Duwal al-Arabiyah. Ma had al- 
Dirasat al-‘Arabiyat al-“Aliyah.) [iv], 
80 pp. Cairo: Matba‘ah Nahdah, 
1959. 


This brief general survey extends from 
Süfi prose to journalism. There are sections 
dealing with prose during the Mahdiyah, 
contemporary prose, with the author’s ancestor 
the shakh al-Mahjüb, and with Muhammad 
‘Ashri. Professor al-Taiyib supports his con- 
tention that Sudanese colloquial language is 
afsah al-lughat with citations of some persistent 
and significant classical usages. 

Discussing prose under the Condominium 
and the earlier newspapers, the author singles 
out 1924 as a key date in the progress of 
Sudanese  prose-writing, the time when 
Egyptian influence began to be extruded from 
the Sudan, and young Sudanese were beginning 
to find employment in Government offices. 
Prose developed side by side with educational 
development. The last two essays are studies 
of particular persons belonging to the era which 
led ultimately to independence.  Al-Mahjüb 
seems to have used saz‘ ın enawlids, but not in 
his rasa’. These essays describe the growth 
of the ideas of the Sudanese about themselves. 
the rise of concepts of nationalism and reflec- 
tion on how tribal might be turned into national 
sentiment. Muhammad ‘Ashri shows the 
influence of his reading in both English and 
Egyptian literature. 


В. B. SERJEANT 


J. AquiLINA: Maltese meteorological 
and agricultural proverbs. 80 pp. 
[Valletta]: Malta University Press, 
1961. (Agents: Luzac. 14s.) 


In this reprint from the first number of the 
Journal of Maltese Studies, Professor Aquilina 
has recorded more than 400 proverbs, for the 
most part culled directly from Maltese peasants. 
Despite the absence of indexes, the list is easy 
to consult, for it is divided into eight sections 
and numerous subsections; the proverbs 
themselves are in bold type, and the key-words 
in block capitals. 

Each entry contains, apart from the Maltese 
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text of the proverb, (i) its translation into 
English, (ii) where traceable, comparable 
proverbs in European languages or Arabic 
dialects, and (iii) etymological notes. 

In a brief introduction, the author also 
discusses Maltese rhymes, riddles, and super- 
stitions related to meteorology and agriculture. 

The bibliography shows how widely Professor 
Aquilina has cast his net. A sizeable reference 
work that has slipped through the net, how- 
ever, is Ahmad Taymür's al-Amthal al- 
‘ammiyyah. 

This product of Professor Aquilina’s industry 
and scholarship is presumably a foretaste, and 
а promising one, of his Comparative dictionary 
of Maltese proverbs, announced elsewhere as 
ready for the press. 


P. CACHIA 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE : 
history. Vol. хи.  Reconsiderations. 
x, 740 pp. London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1961. 
45s. 


In this supplement to his Study of history, 
Professor Toynbee considers some of the points 
made by crities of the facts, ideas, and inter- 
pretations presented in his earlier volumes, and 
restates his own views on some of the topics 
discussed. Chapters xiii, xiv, and xv deal with 
‘ the configuration of Syriae history ' (pp. 393~ 
461), ‘Islam’s place in history’ (pp. 461-77), 
and ‘the history and prospects of the Jews’ 
(pp. 477-517). 


A study of 


Ann К. S. LAMBTON : Persian vocabu- 
lary. Reprinted. xii, 394 pp. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1961. 
22s. 6d. 


This work was originally published by 
Professor Lambton in 1954 as a companion to 
her Persian grammar. As such it was of 
necessity selective, being designed to fulfil the 
requirements of students using the exercises 
contained 12 that book, whether Persian into 
English or English into Persian. The trans- 
hterations of the Persian are easy to follow 
and the individual words in each part of the 
Vocabulary are given concise translations, one 
Persian word being in general assigned one 
English equivalent, and vice versa. For the 
beginner still involved in the toils of exercises 
such precise terseness is a definite boon, 
especially if the alternative recourse is to the 
uncertainties of Haim or the superfluities of 
Steingass, where the tiro flounders in a morass 
of possible alternative meanings, real and 


figurative. 
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Professor Lambton claims that her work goes 
beyond the immediate needs of a simple 
companion to her Grammar and will also serve 
those who mean to read the classics. The 
trouble about words is that they have a 
chameleon-like quality of taking on the colour 
of their surroundings. One word one meaning 
is seldom the rule. Even the names of concrete 
things can have a variety of connotations. 
What I mean by ‘soap’ or ‘salt’ is not 
necessarily what the Persian knows as sabin 
or namak, so that when I look up ‘ strong’ 
in the Vocabulary and am told to see ‘ power- 
ful’, I am likely to go astray if I want strong 
tea. (Incidentally, the Persian for ‘ cup’ is 
given, but not that for ‘ saucer °, a thing which 
is known in Iran to-day.) When it comes to 
abstract concepts matters are even more 
intricate. Thus, to take only one instance, 
vejdan may mean ‘intuition’, as well as 
* conscience ’. ` 

It is axiomatic that dictionary-making is a 
thankless task, and also that no dictionary can 
catch up with the constant mutations brought 
about by usage. Here, within the limits which 
the author has set herself, is a piece of work 
entirely suited to its purpose. 


R. LEVY 


A. J. ARBERRY (ed): The Chester 
Beatty Library : a catalogue of the 
Persian manuscripts and miniatures. 
Vol. п. MSS. 151-220. Ву M. 
Minow, B. W. Robinson, the late 
J. V. S. Wilkinson, and the late 
E. Blochet. xiv, 89 pp., front., 43 
plates. Dublm: Hodges Figgis & Co. 
Ltd., 1960. £9 9s. 


This second volume furnishes nothing in the 
way of general remarks that I can add to what 
I have said in my review of the first volume 
(BSOAS, xx, 2, 1960, 401-2). A further 70 
MSS are here dealt with, which, as the fore- 
word remarks, ‘ range in date over the second 
half of the fifteenth and first half of the 
sixteenth centuries, and include some of the 
finest “productions in existence of Persian 
miniature art and illumination’. Since the 
death of Mr. Wilkinson, the general editorship 
has passed to Professor Arberry, and Mr. 
Robinson has been added to the team of 
collaborators. 

Here again, as in the first volume, we find, 
among a plethora of Firdausis, Sa‘dis, etc., a 
few MSS of literary rarity and interest. I would 
like to mention just two of these. 

No. 176 is an otherwise unknown general 
treatise of astronomy by Abii Ja‘far Muhammad 
b. Ayyüb al-Hasib al-Tabari, the author also 
of some astronomical tables entitled Zi) al- 
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mufrad; the present treatise is entitled 
Ta'lim dar ma'rifat al-taqvim. But the state- 
ment made here that this author ‘ flourished 
towards the beginning of the 7th (13th) 
century” cannot be right. Storey (Persian 
literature, п, 8) points out that in Baihagi’s 
Tatimma siwin al-hikma, composed about 
560/1165, this author is spoken of in the past 
tense and in a manner which ‘ suggests at 
least that Baihagi did not regard him ав an 
author of the [then] recent past’. Storey 
himself (ibid., 43) assigns this author to 
approximately the latter part of the fourth/ 
tenth century. 

No. 189 is an apparently unique Persian 
translation of an Arabic treatise on hunting 
entitled Munyat al-sayyüdin by ‘Izz al-Din 
‘Abd al-Latif b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. al-Malak, 
extant in Arabic in a single MS in Istanbul. 
But I have some doubts whether Professor 
Arberry is justified ın suggesting, on the basis 
of an entry under this title im На]: Khalifa, 
that the translator was Miram Chelebi (died 
931). Нар Khalifa’s notice does not record 
the work he is speaking of as a translation, nor 
does he add, as he commonly does when а 
Persian-language work is in question, the 
indication ‘ Farisî’. It should, I think, 
remain an open question whether he 1s not 
referring to some original Arabic work indepen- 
dent of ‘Izz al-Din b. al-Malak’s treatise. 

What sort of а geometrical figure can be 
meant by the extraordinary expression 
‘triangular cylinder ’ (used on p. 23), escapes 
my understanding. 


A. F. L. BEESTON 


ALEXANDRE BENNIGSEN and CHANTAL 
QUELQUEJAY : The evolution of the 
Muslim nationalities of the USSR 
and their linguistic problems. Trans- 
lated from the French by Geoffrey 
Wheeler. [vii], 57 pp. [London: 
Central Asian Research Centre], 1961. 
12s. 6d. 


It is not always realized that the Soviet 
Union is one of the largest Muslim powers in 
the world, the total number of Muslims in 1ts 
territories being approximately 25 million, or 
13 per cent of the total population. Soviet 
internal policy towards Islam is forcedly 
ambivalent. Whereas a few Muslim nations 
within the USSR constitute Soviet Socialist 
Republics, endowed with their own highly 
evolved national cultures which are carefully 
fostered by the régime, other Muslim peoples 
guilty of bourgeois nationalism or unfazth- 
fulness to the government have on occasion 
been decimated and deported, as witness the 
cases of the Karachai, Balkars, Chechens, 
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Ingush, and Crimean Tatars, who fell under 

Stalin's ban at the close of World War II. 
The present study on the Muslims of the 

USSR by two leading French specialists 18 


topical. The evolution of the Muslim peoples: 


of the Soviet Union both before and after the 
1917 Revolution is traced with ample docu- 
mentation and a high degree of impartiality, as 
is the impact on them of Russian politica] and 
administrative methods. The authors do not 
neglect the positive side of the Soviet achieve- 
ment, such as the disappearance of the 
contrasts between nomads and sedentary 
peoples, the abolition of endogamous taboos 
and cultural particularism of various tribes, 
and the bringing unto being of an important 
modern native intelligentsia. Many of the 
educational policies pursued by Russia in her 
Asiatic territories resemble those which, 
followed by Western colonial powers, have 
resulted in the long run im an irresistible 
demand for political self-determination and 
freedom from European tutelage. It will be 
interesting to see how the Soviet Union deals 
with this problem when ıt arises. 

It 18 a commentary on the casual way in 
which important branches of Soviet and 
Oriental studies are pursued in our country 
that thisimportant monograph, ably translated 
by Geoffrey Wheeler, appears not in present- 
able book form, but ав a fhmsy mimeographed 
pamphlet. 


D. M. LANG 


J. Gonna: Four studies in the language 
of the Veda. (Disputationes Rheno- 
Trajectinae, пт.) 194 pp. 's-Graven- 
hage: Mouton & Co., 1959. Guilders 
20. 


J. Gonna: Epithets in the Rgveda. 
(Disputationes Rheno-Trajectinae, rv.) 
270 pp. 's-Gravenhage: Mouton & 
Co., 1959. Guilders 28. 


Professor Gonda's Four studies has been 
reviewed by eg., L. Renou, JA, сохіуп, 3, 
1959, 386 ; T. Burrow, JRAS, 1960, 1-2, 94; 
Е. Edgerton, Language, XXXVI, 1, 1960, 120; 
A. Minard, IIJ, iv, 2-3, 1960, 160 (with 
summary). The four studies are : 

(а) ‘On amphfied sentences and similar 
structures in the Veda ’. A demonstration of a 
truth often suspected, namely that in Vedic, 
and by implication in Indo-European and 
classical Sanskrit, the factors which disturb 
the word-order subject-object-verb are ampli- 
fication, emphasis, pursuit of clarity, prose 
rhythm, and metrical form. Some of the main 
features of the later commentatorial and 
stitra styles are shown to have their origin in 
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the Vedic amplified sentence. Some pointers 
emerge for the reinterpretation of certain 
Revedic passages. 

(b) ‘The meaning of Vedic bhisatz’. 
A republication of study originally published. 
in Wageningen, 1939. The topic is discussed 
in my article ‘ Vedic bhis-’, supra, pp. 287 ff. 

(c) ° Why are ahvmsa and similar concepts 
often expressed in a negative form?’ 
Reflections on a subject which includes the 
important terms Aksara, Ajara, Aja, Aditi. 

(d) ‘ The original sense and the etymology of 
Skt. maya’. Professor Gonda here argues in 
favour of a derivation from IE 4/*mà, parallel 
4/*med, ‘to think, devise, create’. The 
resulting ‘original’ sense of maya ıs then 
‘creative wisdom ’ or ‘ wise creativity’. The 
author opts for the aspect ‘ wonderful ability ' 
but it would be wiser to stress the aspect 
© creation, phenomenal realization °. T. Burrow 
(loc. cit.) is probably right 1n rejecting deriva- 
tion from 4/*mé in favour of an IE 4/*mà, 
parallel 4/*mag, ‘to fashion’. The Weltbild 
underlying the term maya is the dualism which 
survived more clearly in Iran than in India: 
maya 18 the faculty, possession of which enables 
the mayin to realize phenomena—be they 
rtasya dhamani, spantahe mainydus daman 
(realizations of the Good principle) or 27270 
daman, *druho dhàmani (realizations of the 
Bad principle). He thereby acts anu vratam— 
according to his allegiance or choice Jfaya 18 
in the Rgveda still clearly ambivalent, but the 
seeds of its restriction to a bad sense ‘ realiza- 
tion of evil, apparent realization’ are already 
sown. A dhiman is uniformly good, but vrata 
retains traces of ambivalence. The latter is 
mainly restricted to the meaning ‘ (cosmogonic 
or sacrificial) acts realizing good ’. The further 
restriction to ‘ sacrificial act, pious act, sacred 
vow ’ is, against H.-P. Schmidt, post-Rgvedic. 

Epithets in the Rgvedais a very full considera- 
tion of epithets ın general and Rgvedie divine 
epithets in particular. The wide scope of the 
study makes the treatment at times superficial: 
for a confirmation of the author’s view of 
the importance of the role of epithets, in a 
detailed study of one group of epithets—those 
concerning kingship—compare B. Schlerath 
Das Kónigtum im Rig- und Atharvaveda 
(Wiesbaden, 1960). 


J. C. WRIGHT 


R. N. DANDEKAR: Vedic bibliography. 
Second volume. xxiii, 760 pp. [Poona]: 
University of Poona, 1961. Rs. 30, 
45s. 


The first volume of this work was published. 
in 1946 (New Indian Antiquary, Extra Series 
уп, Karnatak Publishing House, Bombay). 
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Undertaken as a supplement to Renou’s 
Bibliographie védique, it dealt with work done 
between 1930 and 1945: and the present 
volume covers а period between that date 
and 1960. 

The second volume is almost twice as long 
as its predecessor and contains nearly 6,000 
entries, Apart from a slight rearrangement of 
subject headings, the presentation is similar 
to that of the first volume. The summaries of 
the contents of individual works, which are 
often more detailed than those in the first 
volume, will be welcomed by users of the book. 

The greatly increased size of the volume, 
which covers a period of approximately the 
same length as did its predecessor, is partly 
due to increased activity in the subject 
durmg these years, but also partly, it may 
be suspected, to the fact that the author has 
cast his net wider. The intention was to in- 
clude ‘ all significant writings dealing, directly 
or indirectly, with the Veda and allied 
antiquities’; but the difficulty is naturally 
to decide what is significant. In cases of doubt 
Professor Dandekar has preferred to err on the 
side of inclusion. This 1s no doubt a sound 
principle for a bibliography such as this; but 
even so, it seems unlikely that any scholar 
should ever wish to consult no. 27 on p. 265, 
‘ Lınguistıe evidence for the common origin 
of the Dravidians and Indo-Europeans’, or 
no. 60 on p. 270, ‘ The Aryo-Dravidian family 
of languages ’. To the entry no. 246 on p. 408, 
“Сап Indian and Western philosophy be 
synthesised ?' (an article of three pages), 
Professor Dandekar adds the comment, ‘ the 
author sees no possibility’. This entry comes 
from a section entitled ‘Philosophy: general 
and Indian’, of 253 entries. There is very 
little in this section which 1s even of indirect 
relevance to Vedic studies, and the section 
could with profit have been pruned to a very 
small number. 

A very few items appear under the wrong 
subject heading: for example, p. 589, no. 76, 
* Aspect et temps dans l'histoire du Persan ’, 
which appears under the heading ‘ History and 
culture’; similarly p. 581, no. 17. The 
inclusion of three items on Vedic accentuation 
on p. 173 under the heading ‘ Literary study ' 
appears to be intentional; but itis none the 
less misleading, and it would have been 
preferable to include them in the following 
section, ‘ Linguistio study °. 

These minor criticisms affect only a very 
small part of the book. With the continually 
increasing volume of publications in this field. 
bibliographies are more than ever of import- 
ance. Professor Dandekar's work will un- 
doubtedly be a standard work of reference. 


J.B. 
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RasrmLAL C. Рлвїкҥ (ed): Kéavye- 
prakasa of Mammata with the samketa 
named Kéavyddarsa of Somesvara 
Bhatia. (Rajasthina Pur&tana Gran- 
thamala, No. 46, 47.) 2 vols.: [viii], 
4, 352 pp.; [viu], 8, 110, 94 pp., 2 
plates. Jodhpur: Rajasthan Oriental 
Research Institute, 1959. 


Although Mammata’s Kavyaprakááa 18 not 
one of the great original works on Sanskrit 
poetic theory, it is important both because of 
the influence which it exercised on subsequent 
writings, and in its own right as a detailed 
compendium of the various aspects of the 
subject ; and in modern times it has probably 
been printed more frequently than any other 
Sanskrit work on poetics. This new edition is 
nevertheless welcome, both because many of 
the previous editions are either out of print or 
difficult to obtain, and because of the new 
material which it incorporates. For Mammata’s 
own text, the editor has had the use of a 
palm-leaf manuscript dated a.p. 1158 and a 
paper manuscript dated 1289, neither of which. 
appears to have been used in earlier editions. 

The commentary by Some$vara, which was 
previously known only by name, is here 
published for the first time. In his introduction 
the editor lists a large number of passages 
which show a very close verbal similarity to 
the commentary by Manikyacandra (Anan- 
digrama Sanskrit series, no. 89, 1921; Mysore 
Sanskrit series, 1922), and he argues that the 
probabilities are in favour of borrowing by the 
latter author from Someávara. This seems not 
unlikely ; and even if the question of priority 
should be disputed, the date of the manuscripts 
makes it virtually certain that the commentary 
was written within a very few generations 
after Mammata's own work. 

{In addition to works in Hindi and in 
Rajasthani, this series also includes the 
following Sanskrit texts : 

4. Tarkika-cidimani Sarvadeva, Pramàna- 
mañjarī, ed. Pattabhirima Sastri, 1953 (1). - 

5. Jayasimha-deva, Yanirarüja-racanà, ed. 
Kedara-natha, 1958 (2). (А short 
eighteenth-century treatise on astronomy.) 

6. Madhusüdana Ojhà, Maharsikula-vaibhava 
(modern), ed. Gindbara Sarmà, 1956 (3). 

8. Udayaraja, Rajavinoda-mahàüküvya, ed. 
Gopàla Narayana Bahurã, 1956 (11). 
(A historical poem on the life of Sultin 
Mahmid Верта of Gujarat, 1445-1511.) 

15. Sriharsa, Srngdra-haravali, ed. Priyabala 
Saha, 1956 (10). 

16. Somanatha,  Krsnagiti, 
Saha, 1956 (8). 

20. Laksmidhara Bhatta, Cakrapüni-vijaya- 
mahakavya, ed. Kegavarima KĶKāśirāma 
Sastri, 1956 (12). 


ed. Priyabālā 
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21. Sadhusundara Ganin, Ukti-ratnakara, ed. 
Jinavijaya Muni, 1957 (14). (The text 
consists mainly of lists of Apabhramáa 
words with Sanskrit equivalents, In the 
edition, it 1$ followed by other anonymous 
lists of the same type.) 

22. Durgüprasada Dviveda, Durga-puspanjalt 
(modern), ed. Gangadhara Dvivedi, 1957 
(15.) 

23. Durgüprasida Dviveda, Daéakantha-vadha 
(modern), ed. Gangadhara Dvivedi, 1960 
(23). 

24. Kumbhakarna-deva, Nriya-ratnakosa, ed. 
Rasiklal Chotalal Parikh and Priyabala 
Saha, 1957 (13). 

26. Bholanitha, Karna-kutühala (a very short 
drama), and XKrsnalilamrta (a shorter 
poem), ed. Gopala Narayana Bahura, 1957 
(16). 

29. Krsna Bhatta, Jévara-vilàsa-mahàkàvya, 
ed. Mathurinatha  Sástrij 1958 (17). 
(A historical poem on the life of King 
Savai lévart-simha of Jaipur, 1723-52.) 

30. Krsna Bhatta,  Padya-mukiàvali, ед. 
Mathuránàtha Sastri, 1959 (19). 

41. Vidyaràma, Rasadirghika, ed Gopala 
Narayana Bahurá, 1959 (18). 

42, 51. Classified Hst of manuscripts in the 
Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, 
Jodhpur, 1959-60 (20, 21). 


For bibhographical purposes, it should be 
noted that the numbers before the items above 
are those given as the series number on the 
individual volumes. In thelist of works printed 
in No. 51, these numbers do not appear, but 
are replaced by an unrelated set. The latter 
numbers are given above in brackets after 
each entry. 

The series 1s published by the Rajasthan 
Oriental Research Institute (Rajasthana- 
puratativanvesana-mandora in all the volumes 
above, except Nos. 23 and 51, where it is 
Ràjasthàna-pràcya-vidyà-pratwthana). Until 
1958, the place of publication was Jaipur ; all 
volumes published in 1059 and subsequently 
are from Jodhpur.] 

J. B. 


KRISHNA Deva and  VIJAYAKANTA 
МіѕнвА : 7015117 excavations: 1950. 
xi, 68 pp., 25 plates. Vaisali (Bihar): 
Vaisali Sangh, 1961. 


The ancient city of Vaisali in north Bihar, so 
closely connected with the life of the Buddha, 
is fortunate in being the object of attention of 
an association, ће Vaisali Sangh, founded in 
1945. This body has inspired already several 
seasons of excavation, and in the book under 
review has published the first results, recording 
a single season’s work upon the site known 
as Vaigali Garh or citadel. 
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Four mam periods of occupation were 
revealed in the excavations The first belangs 
to the time of the NBP, accompanied by such 
other early traits as bone arrow heads; the 
second period saw the first appearance of cast 
and punch marked coins; while the fourth 
contained sealings and terracottas of the Gupta 
period. The report of this work 1s carefully and 
accurately written and even if somewhat 
unspectacular ıt makes a valuable addition to 
our knowledge. The analysis of the pottery 1s 
particularly satisfactory. There are numerous 
small finds of interest including a stone celt 
from Period II; a stone votive dise of steazite 
from the same period ; and a beautiful series 
of terracottas. Regarding the absolute dates 
of the periods nothing certain can be said. We 
feel that the excavators have been perhaps zoo 
cautious 1n assigning their Period II to as late 
a date as 150 B.C., but this is necessarily a 
matter of opinion. If we have one criticism to 
offer it 1s that the report does not commence 
with a comprehensive account of the layout 
of the site of Vaisáli as a whole; and tha: it 
does not explain more fully the reasons for 
selecting the Garh site only for these trial 
trenches. In view of the considerable certainty 
which now attaches to the dates of the Buddha 
we may feel some disquiet that the excavators 
do not see any part of the site they dug estab- 
lished. before his tame. Surely at Vaisüli. if 
anywhere, the actual streets walked by che 
Buddha may be uncovered ? 

F. R. ALLCHIX 


Kantua C. Panpya and others (ed.) : 
Govardhanram Madhavrém Tripáthi's 
scrap book. Edited by Kantilal C. 
Pandya, Ramprasad Р. Bakshi, Sen- 
mukhlal J. Pandya. 3 vols.: =x, 
276 pp., front.; xxvi, 319 pp., fron». ; 
vii, 96 pp., front. Bombay: N.M. 
Tripathi Private Ltd., 1959, 1957 
[Vol. 3]. Rs. 12. (Distributed in 
Europe by Sweet and Maxwell. 24s.) 
Historians have often regretted the lack of 

Indian family papers, and these volumes will 

be of considerable interest to them. They con- 

tain the private reflections of a distinguished 
man of letters and lawyer, concerned with the 
problems of a joint family, with metaphysival 
and literary questions, and with public events. 

He argues with himself, gradually changing his 

opinion of the Age of Consent Act, for example. 

He criticizes the ‘senseless pageantry’ of 

Curzon’s Coronation Durbar in 1908, but in 

1904 can still express the fear that Curzon ' is 

much misunderstood by my patriotic country- 

men’, and in 1905 attempts to measure the 
achievements as well as the failures of his 
viceroyalty. Minto is described without 
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enthusiasm in 1906 as 'an average man, 
probably neither good nor bad, overflowing 
neither with wisdom and virtue, nor with 
folly and rascality’. The appointment of 
Campbell-Bannerman as prime minister is 
noted with interest, but with the sober 
conclusion : ‘it may be that the Liberals will 
do no good to India, but they will do it no 
harm, and be no nuisance to this country; 
and that is no small gain’. The original 
‘scrap books’ from which these selections 
were made amounted to seven manuscript 
volumes, written in English. 


X. A. BALLHATCHET 


CmannES О. HockER: The traditional 
Chinese state in Ming times (1368— 
1644). [ix], 85 pp. Tucson : University 
of Arizona Press, 1961. $1.75. 


This is an excellent little book. One of the 
greatest needs of those of us who teach history 
courses to undergraduates is а series of volumes 
describing in simple terms the state institutions 
of successive Chinese dynasties and their 
funetioning. To write such an account is no 
easy task. The standard histories all contain 
lengthy and complex descriptions of the 
bureaucracy of the period with which they are 
concerned, but these descriptions often present 
a distant ideal rather than the actual situation. 
Many of the secondary studies which have so 
far been devoted to institutional topics, 
moreover deal with points of minute detail. 
To synthesize this mass of material a scholar 
needs to have at his fingertips a huge corpus 
of source material of a bewildering variety. 
Professor Hucker has now provided us with a 
model for such a series. Lucid, readable, and 
unpretentious, it deals with what is in many 
ways the most difficult and most heavily 
documented of all dynasties in a masterly way. 

Readers who wish to pursue the subject 
further are provided with references to 
European articles and to secondary writings 
and original sources in Chinese. Such readers 
will also find a very useful supplement to this 
study in the author's excellent article ‘The 
governmental organisation of the Ming 
dynasty ', Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 
xxr, 1958, 1-66, which goes into greater detail 
regarding individual offices. 


p. €. TWITCHETT 


GIULIANO BERTUCCIOLI: Storia della 
letteratura. cinese. (Thesaurus Litter- 
arum. Storia delle Letterature di 
Tutto il Mondo.) 302 pp., front., map. 
Milano: Nuova Accademia Editrice, 
[1959]. L. 3000. 


This is one of a series of introductions to the 
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world’s literatures designed for the intelligent 
layman. Dr. Bertuccioli gives a full and 
balanced picture of Chinese literature, which— 
as could only be expected—in the main 
follows conventional lines but which covers a 
wide variety of ‘literature’. The book is well 
documented for further reading in European 
languages, and its views are for the most part 
up-to-date. The only major lapse is the absence 
of any mention of the popular literature— 
pien-wen, etc.—from Tun-huang, which means 
that the author’s account of the beginning of 
colloquial hterature is badly out of date. The 
author liberally supplies, by way of illustra- 
tion, translations of a wide variety of original 
source material, much of it taken from out- 
of-the-way works and never before trans- 
lated. For example, the reader has never yet 
had available in a popular book of this type 
passages from literary criticism written during 
the Six Dynasties, P'ien-wen (parallel prose), 
the T'ang erotic short story Yu hsien ku, 
and the greatest of all historians Ssu-ma Kuang. 
The best chapter is probably that on Yuan 
drama (the publisher announces & forthcoming 
volume ‘ Teatro cinese? by the same author). 
I wonder how many of my fellow sinologues 
knew that there was performed in 1782 at 
Naples an opera by Cimarosa based on the 
Yuan play Chao-shih ku-erh ? 

There is a crying need for a good general 
survey of this kind— preferably rather fuller 
and more scholarly—in English. 


D. с. T. 


Cyrit Brou (tr.) : Stories from a Ming 
collection: translations of Chinese 
short stories published in the seventeenth 
century. (Unesco Collection of Repre- 
sentative Works. Chinese Series.) 
205 pp. London: The Bodley Head, 
1958. 18s. 1 


Chinese readers who are partial to literary 
entertainment must hold in special affection 
the closing years of the Ming dynasty, when in 
the peaceful oasis of Kiangnan the art of 
fietion offered an escape to men's minds from 
the contemplation of the rebellions and wars 
which harassed the rest of the land. Dr. Birch 
has now made it possible for his own country- 
men to take refuge for a while in the same 
world of fancy, He has put six tales from the 
Ku chin hsiao-shuo into an English which 
preserves to a remarkable degree the flavour 
of the original. His skill is shown with par- 
ticular felicity in his renderings of the poems 
with which the stories are liberally interspersed. 
The work gained a Book Society recommenda- 
tion, and will certainly introduce a multitude 
of Western readers to some of the pleasures of 
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Chinese literature and to & knowledge of 
Chinese social history. 

Wu Wo-yao's Strange tale of nine deaths, 
referred to on p. 153, belongs not to the 
nineteenth century, but to the first decade of 
the twentieth. This is a tiny point, but worth 
making if only to stress the importance of 
Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao’s influence on novel-writing 
after the Boxer rising. 


H. MCALEAVY 


HurcuEeN Wane Liv: The traditwnal 
Chinese clan rules. (Monographs of 
the Association for Asian Studies, 
vir.) x, 264 pp. Locust Valley, 
N.Y.: J. J. Augustin Inc. for the 
Association for Asian Studies, 1959. 
$5.50. 


The student of traditional Chinese society 
encounters the clan, or its representative 
organ the clan council, at almost every step 
he takes. The administration of clan property 
and the settlement of disputes between member 
families seem to make up its most important 
business, but on occasion it also exercises 
powers normally vested ın the individual as a 
parent, a senior, or a family head. Besides 
what we may call these judicial and executive 
roles, 1t has a legislative function too, but 
until now little has been known concerning 
this branch of its activities. 

In the present work Mrs. Liu succeeds 
admirably in supplying this deficiency in 
our knowledge. It appears that the library 
of Columbia University has a remarkably 
large collection of printed Chinese genealogies, 
amounting in all to more than 900 items. 
Of these, two-thirds date from the Ch'ing 
period, and the remainder from the Republic 
down to 1936. It is to this latter group, 
illustrating as it does the influence of social 
changes on traditional ways of thought, 
that Mrs Liu has directed her attention. Not 
all these books contain clan rules, and in 
some of the rest the rules are merely vague 
generalities, but Mrs. Liu has been able to 
assemble 151 genealogies ‘ which carry detailed 
stipulations concerning specific attitude and 
behaviour’. In a number of tables, at the 
end of the book, she gives the results of a 
thorough analysis of this materal, while she 
devotes the main body of her work to separate 
discussions of the regulations on family 
relationships, clan functions and relationships, 
and social relationships. 

Mrs. Liu writes as a sociologist and an 
extensive bibliography testifies to her acquaint- 
ance with the literature of her subject not 
only in Chinese and Western languages, but 
also in Japanese. The book will be of value to 
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the student of Chinese law. It may be objested 
that it 1s doubtfal to what extent these rules 
bound the people theoretically subject to 
them. A good proportion, certainly, consists 
of a restatement of ethical principles. If we 
put these aside, and turn to more practical 
examples, it is likely that even of these a 
large number falls into the category of counsels 
of perfection. Yet the same criticism could 
be made with equal justice regardmg much 
imperial legislation, or republican legislation, 
for that matter, before 1949. Allowing the 
objection its greatest force, there 1s still an 
important residue of rules which almost 
certainly were apphed, and which would kave 
consequently been enforced by the state 
courts. One important example 1s the limita- 
tion imposed by some clans on a man’s choice 
of successor, where he had no son of his суп. 
Provided he appointed one of capacity (1.e. of 
& proper generation) the customary law allowed 
him to follow his inclinations. If he or his 
widow made no appointment in their lifetime, 
the clan after their death chose a successor 
according to nearness of km. But we can now 
see that in many cases the restriction applied 
even during a man's life. 

Another interesting problem, but outside 
the scope of the present study, is by what 
process rules of this kind were formulatec as 
clan laws. Again, what was the procedure at 
clan trials ? 16 قد‎ probably true that there are 
few if any literary sources on these topics. 
Perhaps some survivor from the old Chinese 
society will enlighten us, and in so daing 
provide a companion study to Mrs. Lxus 
valuable work. 

Finally, mention should be made of a 
companion study to this book by Mrs. Liu 
іп D. S. Nivison and A. Е. Wright (ed.), 
Confucianism an action (Stanford, Calif., 1959) 
which gives more historical depth to the 
book noted here. 


Н. MOALEAYT 


LIEN-SHENG Yane: Studies in Chinese 
institutional history. (Harvard- 
Yenching Institute Studies, xx.) [iv], 
229 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1961. (Distributed in 
G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
40s.) 


The nine essays included in this volume have 
been reprinted from various numbers of the 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies (1946-57). 
The first, ‘ Toward a study of dynastic contig- 
urations in Chinese history ’, is concerned with 
the value-judgments of Chinese historians in 
respect of particular dynasties ; the remainder 
of the book can almost be used as a textbook 
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for the study of economic and social history. 
In four studies the author takes particular 
subjects (working schedules in office, 
monastery, and farm; the uses of hostages ; 
economic justification for consumption; and 
the dangers of statistics) and ranges throughout 
the ancient, medieval, and modern periods, 
seeking to relate earlier and later practices. 
The last four articles are concerned with 
specific periods. In his review of Food and 
money in ancient China (by N. L. Swann, 
Princeton University Press, 1950) Professor 
Yang has unerringly pinpointed some of the 
crucial problems of Han history; and the 
translation of the treatise on economy in the 
Chin dynastic history has long provided a 
model for the critical evaluation and analysis 
of source material that is by no means easy to 
handle. The eighth and ninth articles concern 
methods of raising and distributing money 
(T'ang to Yuan periods). The articles are 
reproduced in their original form, with a short 
list of corrections and notes. The addition of 
an index would have enhanced the value of the 
book. 
MICHAEL LOEWE 


Е. Јобох pes Lonerais: L’Est et 
L'Ouest: institutions du Japon et de 
POccident comparées (sir études de 
sociologie juridique). xviii, 497 pp. 
Paris: Institut de Recherches 
d'Histoire Étrangère ; Tókyó : Maison 
Franco-Japonaise, [1958]. 


For more than 60 years, the legal institutions 
of Japan itself, as well as those of China and 
Korea, have been studied by Japanese scholars 
versed in European jurisprudence and in 
Western methods of research. Until now, 
however, their work has been little known in 
the outside world. Professor Jouon des 
Longrais of the École des Chartes, himself an 
eminent legal historian, spent seven years in 
Japan as Director of the Maison Franco- 
Јаропаіве of Tokyo. His tenure of office 
coincided with the Pacific War, but even in 
such unpropitious circumstances he succeeded 
in making a close acquaintance with Japanese 
legal scholarship and in this book he interprets 
the material so collected with what he 8 
justified in describing as ‘ traditional French 
clarity °. He has written six essays to compare 
certain Japanese institutions with those of the 
West, and it is safe to say that his findings will 
be of value not only to foreign students, to 
whom they willreveal new aspects of Japanese 
social history, but also to Japanese scholars 
themselves, who too often, as Professor Joion 
des Longrais points out, have a tendency to 
look at the legal systems of the Far East, 
including their own, by the light of some 
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European doctrine which may be of dubious 
applicability in the case, or already discarded. 
in its country of origin. Whether he is 
discussing Anglo-French feudalism and its 
Japanese counterpart, social classes in 
medieval Europe and Japan, or the laws 
relating to marriage, children, and succession 
in France and Japan, Professor Joüon des 
Longrais speaks of the European side with the 
confidence of a master, and of the Japanese 
side as one whose study of the sources and 
familiarity with the country and its people 
have led him to a sympathetic understanding 
of the society he describes. 


H. MCALEAVY 


Harley Harris BARTLETT and HIDE 
SgoHARA : Japanese botany during the 
period of wood-block printing. vi, 
271 pp. Los Angeles: Dawson’s 
Book Shop, 1961. $7.50. 


This book is a reprint from Asa Gray 
Bulletin (N.S. 3, Spring, 1961, 289-561) 
and is in two parts, of which the first is ‘ an 
essay on the development of natural history, 
especially botany, in Japan: on the influence 
of early Chinese and Western contacts: on 
Japanese books and wood-block illustration ’, 
and the second an illustrated and annotated 
catalogue of ' an exhibition of Japanese books 
and manuscripts, mostly botanical, held at the 
Clements Library of the University of Michigan 
in commemoration of the hundredth anni- 
versary (1954) of the first treaty between the 
United States and Japan’. 

It is presumably to Miss Shohara that one 
owes the general accuracy of transcription 
and translation, and. since the book ıs not 
intended to be used either as a history of 
block-printing in Japan or as a dictionary of 
Japanese, the errors of detail that frequently 
occur are unlikely to cause any harm. But asa 
source of information about Japanese botany 
and its literature and illustrations, 16 .18 
undoubtedly of considerable value and should 
find a place as a work of reference in any 
library of Japanese studies. The more than 100 
black and white illustrations are clear, but it is 
a pity that the titles of the works from which 
they are taken, which are written in Japanese 
soript over each illustration, were written by а 
Chinese calligrapher; it would have been 
more harmonious had the writing been in the 
Japanese style. There is a long bibliographical 
list and four indexes. The text is reproduced 
from typescript, and this and the spatial 
arrangement of the illustrations have an 
amateurish air, but no doubt there were 
financial considerations. 
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DONALD EEENE: Modern Japanese 
novels and the West. 37 pp. Char- 
lottesville: University of Virginia 
Press, [1961]. $3.50. 


This well-produced volume is described as 
one of the ‘ Peters Rushton seminars in con- 
temporary prose and poetry °, which was held 
on 30 October 1959, in the University of 
Virginia, It is illustrated with drawings by 
Koide Narasige for the original edition of 
''anizaki's Тайе kuu mus, and includes a 
select list of modern Japanese novels available 
in translation. It is a miniature study of how 
Western ideas have been assimilated by 
Japanese novelists, and 1s written with 
Dr. Keene's customary clarity, urbanity, and 
conviction that the modern Japanese novel 
18 & phenomenon of world literature and not of 
Japan alone. It із not directed to the student 
of Japanese, but can nevertheless be cordially 
recommended. to him, and also as first reading 
to other persons of intelligence who wish to 
know what has gone on in Japan ın this field. 


C. J. D. 


CugzwoN Км and б. Sr. G. M. 
Gompertz (ed.): The ceramic art 
of Korea. 222 pp., including 100 
plates. London: Faber and Faber 
Ltd., 1961. 635. 


This sumptuous book, sponsored by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Korea, bears witness to the new interest in 
Korean ceramics stimulated by two important 
exhibitions which have toured America and 
Europe in recent years. 16 illustrates and 
describes 100 masterpieces of stoneware and 
porcelam in public and private collections in 
Korea. Some of these pieces are dated or 
precisely datable, and the series presented 
here will be of great value to collectors and 
museum curators in placing their own pieces. 
Dr. Kim, Director of the National Museum in 
Seoul, supplies an excellent ‘ Brief history of 
Korean ceramic art’, the only’ possible 
criticisms of which are that 1t is too brief, and 
that 1t lacks & map. The illustrations, 32 of 
which are in colour, are large and generously 
disposed, and the price of the book, considering 
its size, 18 very reasonable. 

Having said this, 1t is sad to have to report 
that the plates are very poor. The half-tones, 
with very few exceptions, are grey and flat. 
All but one of the colour plates, which appear 
to have been over-enlarged from faded and 
grainy 2 ın. X 2 in. transparencies, have poor 
definition and insufficient colour-range. As a 
result not only are they unpleasant to the eye, 
but they do scant justice to the pots them- 
selves. The Koryd celadons, the most im- 
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portant pieces in the book, come off worst It 
18 а great pity that a book which depends so 
much on the quality of its reproductions should 
fail so lamentably in this respect. 


M. 3. 


Pageant of Japanese art. Edited by 
staff members of the Tokyo Naticnal 
Museum. Popular edition. 6 vols. 
Tokyo: Toto Shuppan Co. Lid., 
1957-8. (Distributed by Charles E. 
Tuttle Co.; distributed in G.B. by 
Prentice-Hall International Inc. £6 
[single vols. 24s. each].) 


When the six volumes of the original de Lixe 
edition of this book appeared in 1953 and 154, 
they were given high praise as the most 
comprehensive and authoritative work on the 
subject in English. There are two volumes on 
painting, one each on sculpture, textiles and 
lacquer, ceramics and metalwork, and arshi- 
tecture and gardens. Each contains a wall- 
illustrated historical account, 50 full-page 
plates with descriptive notes, and a useful 
glossary of terms used 1n the text. In this vay 
the subject is fully covered from the stylistic 
and historical points of view, the most m- 
portant monuments are illustrated, and the 
main plates are supported by a large amouns of 
related material. 

This new popular edition is an excelbnt 
example of what electronics engineers :all 
miniaturization. The volumes are scaled dcwn 
to a quarter of the original size, with no oss 
of legibility in the text, which remains sur- 
prisingly clear. The illustrations inevitably 
suffer somewhat in the process, the effect on 
the coloured plates being particularly 
unfortunate. Nevertheless to have produzed 
a pocket size edition of this excellent bok, 
and thus to have brought ıt within she 
student’s reach, is an achievement for which 
the publishers deserve great credit. 


M. 5 


Hans Kanter: — Simalur-deutsc3es 
Wörterbuch mit deutsch-simaluresischem 
Worterverzeichnis. (Verüffentlichungen 
des Seminars für  Indonesische 
und Südseesprachen der Universit 
Hamburg, Bd. 3.) [1] ix, 281 pp. 
Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1981. 
DM. 20. 


Simalur is the most northern of the small 
islands to the west of Sumatra. It 1s inhabiced 
by some 20,000 people and divided ito 
five administrative subdivisions. Two of tham 
speak Sichule, the language with which «he 
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author has dealt in three preceding publica- 
tions. In the other three subdivisions Simalur 
is the language, but numerous words have been 
borrowed from Achehnese, Minangkabau, and 
other Sumatran languages The author deals 
in 229 pp. of Simalur-German with some 4,500 
words; the German-Simalur word-list in 
52 pp. gives some 1,750 words. In two respects 
the author gives more than he promises: his 
dictionary is comparative, and in several cases 
he adds shorter or longer anthropological and 
sociological notes. I cannot follow him when 
on p. 167 he says ‘sao! (vgl. UAN. fava‘ 
Gatte; ...) Tante’, in comparison with 
р. 170 ‘sawa (. . . UAN. fava‘) Schlange'—UAN 
standing for Uraustronesisch ; but this may 
be due to my lack of perspicacity. Whether 
one always agrees with his comparisons is not 
of primary concern; this is & painstaking 
piece of pioneering work done in a short time 
and completed 22 years later. It is a useful 
and valuable acquisition in the ever-growing 
series of Indonesian dictionaries. 


O. HOOYKAAS 


E. M. UnrENBECK: De systematiek der 
Javaanse pronomina. (Verhandelingen 
van het Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel 
XXX.) vii, 63 pp. 's-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. Guilders 8. 


Professor Uhlenbeck based this systematic 
survey of Javanese pronouns upon nearly 30 
books published between 1923 and 1953, a 
voluminous anthology of pre-war prose, and 
three bulky volumes of magazines (1940); 
he checked his results with three Javanese 
informants. He rejects his pre-war short 
Javanese grammar, but considers the present 
piece of research as a continuation of his six 
preceding papers on closely related subjects, 
the two most recent of which papers are 
available in English and German respectively. 
I think his method of deduction 18 excellent 
and his exposé is clear, but the value of his 
enormous material would have been beyond all 
reproach if it had not nearly all emanated 
from ‘Standard Javanese’, i.e. Javanese 
standardized in the offices of Balai Pustaka, 
the Government Bureau for Popular Literature. 
I admit that 1t is very difficult to find suitable 
works from other publishers, and that ıt 
remains uncertain whether different or even 
amplifying materials would be found. The 
Balinese materials I came across show the 
same pattern butare less rich than the Javanese. 
Professor Uhlenbeck himself is very modest 
about his results in expressing the hope that in 
the future a generation of Javanese linguists 
may arise, using his work as a challenge to 
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formulate deeper understanding and sharper 
definitions. I share his weleome to our future 
colleagues ; I do not expect that their views 
and findings will differ much from the lucid 
exposés to be found here. 


С. HOOYKAAS 


Joan M. Ecnors and Hassan SHADILY : 
An  Indonesian-English dictionary. 
xvi, 384 pp. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1961. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
605.) 


This is a dictionary of a language born as 
recently as 1928 when a congress of nationalists 
from some of the 250 language groups of what 
was then Netherlands India. decided to have a 
national language and to adopt, and rename, 
for this purpose Riau Malay, the mother tongue 
of a very small percentage of the population. 
Since then, thanks to the dynamic enthusiasm 
of writers and politicians, the language has 
absorbed a multitude of non-Malay elements, 
become an efficient instrument of modern 
thought, and obtained the veneration of 
80 millions. 

All this happened so rapidly that the lexi- 
cographer should avoid appearing too dogmatic 
about the meanings he gives, as many are apt 
to prove local and others temporary. 
Misleading dogmatism, present in Indonesian- 
English dictionaries hitherto, could be avoided 
by constructing a new Indonesian-English 
dictionary on historical hnes. The standard 
Riau Malay of 1928 or thereabouts has been 
adequately described in Malay dictionaries. 
Definitions taken from these could serve as a 
starting-point for many of the entries in the 
new dictionary. Then would come the newer 
meanings, each if possible with a hint as to how 
it arose and how and where it is used. This 
method would require a careful study of the 
pioneer literature of the last thirty years and a 
careful sifting of information given by in- 
formants from different parts of Indonesia. 

It is extremely disappointimg that the 
dictionary under review, prepared ала 
published, as it has been, under university 
auspices, has ignored this approach. 

The authors state that their aim is ‘ practical 
utility °. Their work requires, therefore, to be 
judged in comparison with the two Indonesian- 
English dictionaries already published—that 
of Pino and Wittermans and that of 
Wojowasito, Poerwadarminta, and Gaastra— 
which also aim at practical utility. 

This is a term which suggests a small 
dictionary to which it 1s quick and easy to 
refer when simple meanings are required. 
Because of oversimplification such a book is 
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apt to be misleading when more complicated 
meanings are required but the user realizes this 
and makes allowances accordingly. 

The dictionary under review is considerably 
larger than its two predecessors as a result of 
the addition of many more meanings and of the 
introduction of illustrative phrases. It thus 
loses practical utility in the matter of easy 
handling and ready reference. This drawback 
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should be counterbalanced by additional 
reliability when more complicated meanings 
are sought. A detailed study of the text 
unfortunately shows that such additional 
reliability is lacking. There are so many 
mistakes in definition and arrangement that 
the confidence of the user in the dictionary as 
a whole is shaken. 
E. C. G. D. 
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REMARKS ON THE TEXT OF THE FALASHA 
‘DEATH OF MOSES’ 


By Max WURMBRAND 


ROFESSOR E. ULLENDOREFF is entitled to the grateful appreciation 
of all students of Ethiopic letters for having published anew the Falasha 
story of the ‘Death of Moses’ The first edition published by the late 
Dr. Jacques Faitlovitch in 1906 has, indeed, become very rare. Moreover, his 
editio princeps was based: on a single manuscript, while Ullendorff's recension 
is the result of a painstaking comparison of Faitlovitch's text with a manuscript 
extant in the National Library of Addis Ababa. Some variants of this manu- 
script were already known from the notes appended to Professor Wolf Leslau’s 
translation of the ‘Death of Moses’ in his Falasha anthology, New Haven, 
1951. Now we have them all before us in the apparatus criticus of Ullendorff’s 
edition. The collation of the Addis Ababa manuscript has yielded an improved 
text. It so happens, however, that this is not yet the last stage in the research 
on this interesting opuscle. 

After publishing his edition of the ‘Death of Moses’, Dr. Faitlovitch 
acquired three further manuscripts. His library, bequeathed by him to the 
Tel-Aviv Municipality, possesses thus a total of four manuscripts of the book, 
probably the only ones presently extant outside the boundaries of Ethiopia. 
The (unpublished) catalogue of Ethiopic manuscripts of the Faitlovitch 
Library, prepared by the author of this paper, describes these manuscripts 
as follows : 

(1) MS No. 11. Vellum. Size 135 x 100 mm. 78 leaves written on both 
sides. The manuscript looks very old. The parchment is browned and badly 
worn, very dry and brittle. 13-16 lines to the page. Very careful, nice writing. 
Damaged wood covers. The ‘ Death of Moses’ occupies fols. 21a-30b. 

(2) MS No. 12. Vellum. Size 140 x 115 mm. 46 leaves written on both 
sides. Bound in wood covers. The ‘ Death of Moses’ occupies fols. 42b-46b. 

(8) MS No. 15. Vellum. Size 150 x 120 mm. 50 leaves written on both 
sides. The parchment is brownish and looks very old. Bound in wood covers. 
The ‘ Death of Moses’ occupies fols. 23b-33a. 

(4) MS No. 23. Vellum. Size 155 x 120 mm. 242 pages numbered by the 
copyist by means of Ethiopic figures. Each page divided into two columns of 
19 lines each. The ‘ Death of Moses’ is on pp. 226-42. 

All these are Falasha manuscripts containing, besides the ‘ Death of Moses’, 
other Falasha writings, part of them already known, others still unpublished. 
Every book in them begins with the traditional Falasha benediction : ' Blessed 
be the Lord, the God of Israel, God of all spirit and of all flesh ’, usually written 
in red ink. This answers Ullendorff's question on p. 442 of his paper, whether 

1 ‘The “ Death, of Moses" in the hterature of the Falashas’, by E. Ullendorff, BSOAS, 
xxiv, 8, 1961, 419-43. 
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this introduction formed part of Faitlovitch's manuscript. As this formula, 
invariably to be found at the head of Falasha writings, is missing in the Addis 
Ababa manuscript, the conclusion is that the copyist was not a Falasha. We 
learn from Ullendorff’s paper (p. 422) that it is appended to an Octateuch. 
This is, of course, not necessarily ‘a Christian-Ethiopic religious manuscript ’, 
as it has been styled by Leslau. But the essential point would be to know 
whether the Octateuch itself begins with the Falasha benediction cited above 
or with the traditional Christian benediction : ‘ In the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, One God, Amen’. In this latter case, Leslau’s 
description, ironically cited by Ullendorff, would be correct. 

None of the four manuscripts of the Faitlovitch Library has a colophon 
permitting the establishing of its age. But a thorough palaeographic examina- 
tion would probably confirm the opinion repeatedly expressed by Faitlovitch 
that MS No. 11 dates at least from the late seventeenth century and MS No. 15 
is of a not much later date. The other two manuscripts are apparently more 
recent copies. 

MS No. 23 is the one used by Faitloviteh for his editio princeps. It corre- 
sponds word by word to the printed text and has all the mistakes pointed out 
by the editor in his notes. 

MS No. 12 corresponds mostly to the Addis Ababa manuscript (designated 
AA in Ullendorff’s edition), wherever it differs from No. 23. But this is a copy 
carelessly executed by a copyist who obviously did not understand much of 
what he wrote. Faults of all imaginable kinds, for instance 00901» : instead of 
fy}: :, abound on each page and there are numerous gaps due to homoioteleuton. 
For instance, the whole passage from p. 428, 1. 10, of Ullendorff's text to p. 430, 
l 3 is missing. With the exception of three or four readings which will be 
mentioned below, it does not yield valuable information. 

The two manuscripts Nos. 11 and 15 are two copies of the same recension. 
No. 11 is the better one. Where No. 15 differs from it, this is apparently due 
to the negligence of the copyist, not to his following an independent text 
tradition. Compared with the recensions of Faitlovitch and Ullendorff, these 
two manuscripts seem to present an older, fuller, and more correct text. Their 
readings clear up some of the obscure points of the text hitherto known. This 
is why I think it useful to publish the variant readings of MSS F 11 and F 15, 
so that students interested in the Falasha ‘Death of Moses’ might be able 
to weigh them against the readings in Ullendorff’s edition and decide for 
themselves. Of course, I have left aside the usual orthographic variants, the 
grammatical mistakes, etc., and have chosen only those variant readings which 
are likely to have a bearing on the understanding and translation of the text. 
Wherever not stated otherwise, the reading quoted is common to F 11 and 
F 15. For the sake of brevity, Ullendorff’s edition will be cited as U. 

p. 423 
1, 2. U has adopted AA’s reading Є : A TN :, but all the manuscripts 
(including F 12, usually in agreement with AA) support F's reading 


1. 3. 


.l. 4. 


1 5. 
1. 6. 
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37C :. Consequently, the translation of the beginning of the book is: 
“Story of the coming of the Angel of Death . . .". 
From the point of view of logic and consistency, it seems prima facie 
right that U preferred F's reading and omitted AA's addition 
HIC : hon: after 900, :. But both Е 11 and 15 support AA. 
Their reading is 972 : ПОП : AMAR : ооф, : and they 
omit DAL: AMEP : OP hN&:. This reading seems to be a 
corruption of the original text H172 : 101: AMAL: А7029 : 
»ممق‎ :. The complete title of the book would be: ‘Story of the 
coming of the Angel of Death to Moses the Prophet and of 
his speaking twice to the son of Amram, to Moses'. Twice 1s here 
stressed as being contrary to the Angel of Death’s usual way of 
speaking only once to a mortal and of refusing to grant any respite. 

U omitted after the title the words O21: 2h. :. F 11 and 
15 have (Db : without "ZAA :. This is perhaps the Hebrew 
“RD or the Arab قال‎ introducing the propria verba of the story- 
teller. 
au» : is omitted and both read pha : 60:0 :. This means 
that Moses ascended Mount Sinai ‘to pray to God and recite the 
Torah’. This avoids the difficulty of having to admit a change of sub- 
ject (Ullendorff, p. 435) or the awkward idea of Moses carrying the 
Torah in the form of a book. 
Both support AA’s omission of (JU :. 


After AAI°C : they add tthe : ‘I know everything’. 

After M776 : they have ао : instead of Qe? : Instead of 
ФА : APAMP : they have PA: PAP :. 

They omit 09°7Я(Ь : and continue as follows: 0 LNA > ПАП? 
ATH : РПА : NOS: APAN : Oh SAFC : NO : AIF : Ad: 
ORE : AULA deC : PAAR : NIL: APAN : etc. Ullendorff's 
remark on the apodosis beginning with (Dh, PAPC : (p. 433) is 
correct. The translation of the above reading would therefore 
be: ‘When exile and hunger, abundance and joy, sickness and 
poverty come (sc. upon man) and he says in his heart: “ There is 
another God " (meaning by this that good and evil cannot possibly 


come from the same source), he is unaware that I shall judge him. 
Iam the Lord. There is no other God and my throne is above all’. 


Faitlovitch's proposed completion OA: AÍ1D«X : Ait : 7710P : 
Aft : is not warranted by the manuscripts and is unnecessary. 


Both have the correct reading 49°79 £ :. 
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Both support F's reading 2744? : AAT :. 

Both read ACn. : ‘I have done it’ instead of fife : ‘I have 
found it’, This may be the better reading, as the passage is probably 
an allusion to Isa. x, 13. 

Both have 2709 : AAT : and add APH: LM, : ‘I shall bring him 
weeping into the Gehenna of fire’. ' 
Both read MAN: & fA A2, : (in fact, they write (Met :1ike Е, but 
the context proves that this is a mistake and that the negation in AA 
is correct) APPART : AAG, : OAP E: Co APhAMCHP a: : 
A1719% : OMLRAT, : AMAT : ФАЗАТА, : ABT : 
OAOCATL : APHAMCNPO + AghAg". : NP o: 
Ago hcm : 5 1: ac? : HAGA: APNE : ° If they do not pray 
to me: “O our God”, it is as if I had not created heaven and 
earth, as if I had not created Gehenna and Sheol, night and day, sun 
and moon, as if they did not believe in me, as if I did not sit 
on my throne above the heavens’. What the author obviously 
wanted to say is that abstention from or neglect of prayer 
is equivalent to the denial of God’s being the Creator and Lord of the 
Universe. Leslau's translation ‘on my throne which is above the 


water’ is due to the misreading of 99%: instead of (My :. 
Faitlovitch’s conjectural addition WAY : huhom : Ego : 
шг: OP ACE: Ear’: ‘and I shall give them a happy life and 


a prompt mercy’ is to be dropped as unwarranted by manuscripts 
and not only unnecessary, but even in contradiction with the context. 


AFPANHNP : ‘I would have commanded’ instead of 
APEAONP : ‘I would have sent’, which is a mechanical 
repetition of the same word in l 4. After g"}ma : both add 
DATE : DAgo EC : OANHE : Pama з. The translation of 
the whole passage would have to be amended as follows: ‘I 


would have ordered this animal to devour them and he would 
have devoured them all at once, heaven and earth and sea '. 


` Both duplicate the invocation AMLA :. 


Ai: is omitted, as in AA. Before Age: Е 15 adds 4d : ‘thy 
hidden пате’. 


АЙТПА: is omitted. 


Both Е 11 and 15 and also Е 12 read: УЙЕ : ооф : tht: 


1, 2. 


1. 13. 
П. 14-15. 


p. 428 
1.1. 
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095A : AATCN: (Е 12 ACN :) ATM: LIA : Ani : 
а): 26,2572 : ° every Friday (conflate reading combining two 
different ways of expressing the idea ‘every Friday’) Moses was 
sitting down wearing his burial clothes and waiting...’. : 

Е 11 omits P$ : @9C7: so that the translation would be ‘ When 
a long time had passed and Moses had forgotten, while he was praying 
on Mount Sinai, came...’. Е 15 has PH: instead of Pp: and 
9С7 : instead of 0967 :. This yields the following translation: 
* When a long time had passed and Moses had forgotten about deat, 
he once ascended Mount Sinai and the Angel of Death came...' 
(Ф909 : instead of MFA :). 

The name of the Angel of Death is А: in Е 11, 2-6. : 
in F 12 and F 15. 


Ё before ЙОТ :is omitted by F 11 and Е 15. Е 12 omits AGT : 
too. In view of Il. 5-6, however, it seems probable that there was 
in the original text the mention of a certain hour. 

Here we find the following reading Ah 2 : (Е 12 and F 15 P) 
AGT: OhOPA: NAA: (Е 12 and Е 15 AgoUNA lh :) LILU : 
DAM : 710.90): (Е 12 and F 15 4299 :) Ahh : (omitted ty 
F 12) боб: APAAA : ОТ : Bd : ‘Leave him until 
the seventh (Е 12 and Е 15 ‘ the third’) hour. When, however, kis 
appointed term comes, I will not leave him (respite) even as long as 
one goes from the shadow into the sunshine’. This reading solv2s 
the old crux interpretum about the Angel of Death ‘ going out fron 
the shadow of the sun’ (Faitlovitch), ‘ arriving and sitting shaded 
from the sun’ (Leslau), or ‘ departing for Heaven (lit. Tent of the 


Sun)’ (Ullendorff). Е 11° reading MAG? :h.429P : seems -o 
be a conflated reading combining Е 15's reading MAG? : "4 £.9)9- : 
which is an oath formula in which 268 : is employed like Hebrew 
CN, and the simple negative enunciation A 12.77 :. 

Both read OCAPT: AWAS : NHLI : 12 : ‘and she saw her 
son, whose face was sombre '. 

A À's addition ha? : є. : o Û 6,0 : is not to be found in F 21 
and F 15. 


Both have ge fl, : 539011, Adee : ‘one that is greater then 
God’ instead of HATNA : A TH АПС : ‘but God’. This is, how- 
ever, a doubtful reading. It can hardly be admitted that the author 
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put into Moses’ mouth the affirmation that the Angel of Death is 
greater than God. 


F 15 has PA: NPA : ОА. : NAG: (comp. Num. xii, 8) instead of 
ЛА : 17% : (comp. Exod. xxxiii, 11) BPA: ПРА :. Both F 11 and 
Е 15 omit (DE b^ : 87602» : before Moses’ reply and the reply itself 
is here shorter than either in Е or in AA, namely AM: 66201: : 
Trao :. : 

ALON, : in U is to be corrected to ALP, :. 

Both support Рв reading ФА 9э"14 3, possibly to be corrected to` ` 
O+rAg?4 4 :. It is the mother who kisses the son good-bye. As 
to the weeping, Е 11 reads ff : like F, while F 15 reads ЙРТ: 
like AA, so that it must remain undecided whether it was Moses 
or his mother who wept. 1 

Both read Phgec : instead of A, PAPC: (both Е and U write 
by error A, Ag?(: :), which means that, in spite of his fainting 
heart and his withered body, he knew the way to his home. As a 
matter of fact, he reaches it without help from anybody. 


After AFPR : both continue as follows: MP LPL: Пор : 
сла: DACA? : (to be omitted as anticipating what hap- 
pens later) 000 RAT: NAAF : OTe : 0m. : AN: ATER: 
(DEA : Ad: AE: DAC IO4. : etc. ‘and he knocked (at the 
door) that they might open him, and his wife came and asked: 
“ Who is it ? апа he replied “ It is те” and she opened him . . .". 

Е 15 alone has here BESA : APAM АПС :. See above the 
remark on p. 428,1. 1. 

After ATH. АТАС : both add 74 : MIR : ‘ face to face’. 


After (ah, : the text of F 11 and Е 15 runs as follows: ATH: 
Té: AN: Ed د‎ po : HPV n THE : TR, د‎ 
OLA hes : (to be corrected to OTMhea :) etc. ‘having 


embraced one another, she went towards the children to awake them 
and crying she spoke to them . . .". 


After the mother’s words, the narration continues: 25400 : 
APFPPa : mon. q-av- : AP : etc. ‘and they awoke from 
their sleep and their mother brought them ...’. 

Е 15 has fih : PZ : instead of SIL? : Nhe :. 

Both have Afb: At : ‘woe to us’ instead of HAE: ‘we are 
parting ’. 


Il. 9-10. 


p. 430 
1. 8. 


1. 9. 
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O &(bA : АТАЙ, Е : instead of PTRA. : ПАЙ, Е :. Consequentl7, 
the words: ‘Henceforth we shall not see each other again’ аге 
the words of Moses. The words AM: А : ‘He said to h 
“ Yes ” ’, which are missing in F, are missing also in F 11 and F 15. 


The senseless A$ Ue: is omitted. Instead both read 00 : 
A.P TAN: ‘І have prevented him from killing you’. The worcs 
ØLALNP : he : hg T4 ع(‎ : missing in AA are missing in F 1 
and F 15 too. 

S&PCH: instead of FPCH:, as in AA. The passage from 
(eT : in l. 8 to Ga} : inl. 10 is missing. It is Pharao himself 
who loves Moses and there is no mention at all of his daughter. 
ACT £^ : after ПАС : missing as in Е. The omission in F h-s 
not been mentioned by U in the apparatus. 

U has preferred the reading of AA, but F 11 and Е 15 support Fs 
reading. 

After 6% : both continue OLANh : АНАС : OWE: 
02: ATHE: LNA : LTACHATMLANAC : APAN : AACHA : 
* and this worm praised God saying: “ Blessed be the Lord, the Gcd 
of Israel . . . " *. 


ОТ: NAC: Cav : ‘in the distant sea’ instead of Fs Ф : 
dae : NAC : ‘in the depth of the sea’ and AA's Ф: : func : 
»مون‎ d : ‘in the deep sea ’. : 

OAK? : LLP: £ha-r-2 : god» ©. : omitted. 

The number of angels is four in Е 11, the same as in the first 5f 
the two Arabic stories of the ‘ Death of Moses’ appended by Fai- 


lovitch to his edition of the Ethiopic text. In F 12 and F 15 it is 
two, as in AA. The number three in F stands isolated. 


MANDAEAN POLEMIC! 


By Е. S. DROWER 


HE Mandaean, or Nasoraean religion is a system with no definite theology. 

It is, and apparently was from the first, an elaborate system of symbolical 

rites, meticulously preserved and performed by an hereditary priesthood. These 

priests, to judge by scrolls reserved for priests only, appear to have concealed 

gnostic conceptions in symbolical myths, personifying abstract conceptions 

and so veiling, even in priestly texts, high and metaphysical truths which only 
the especially endued could perceive if fitted to understand. 

Such truths were high above the heads of the laity, ‘the multitude’. For 
these simple believers, the extroverts, everything must be conveyed in parable. 
For their souls’ salvation it was enough to obey and support their priests, to 
come to them for moral instruction, and to carry out rites and taboos imposed 
upon them by their spiritual betters. 

For the lay Mandaean there was no founder to reverence, no great prophet 
to single out as leader, no human saint upon whom to pinpoint devotion. 
This, from the standpoint of propaganda, was a disadvantage. Naşiruta (in 
its lay form Mandaeanism, Manda$uta) never became a state religion. According 
to tradition, it was tolerated and protected by the Parthians. Under Sassanian 
rule protection wore thin, and when Muslim conquerors overran the Middle 
East, Mandaeans asked for the grudging tolerance accorded to peoples ' of a 
book’ in the Qur'àn, but they had to prove it. It seems that even pagan 
neighbours in Harran proclaimed themselves Mandaeans in order to shelter 
beneath the mysterious umbrella of the Mandaean scriptures. 

From its earliest beginnings, according to oral tradition and references in 
their literature, the sect had been persecuted. Historical annals as such do 


1 The following abbreviations are used in this article : 

ATS E. S. Drower: The thousand and twelve questions (Alf irisar Sutalia). [With facsimile 
text, translation, and commentary.] (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin. Institut fur Orientforschung, Veroffentlichung Nr. 32.) Berlin, Akademie- 
Verlag, 1960. 

CP E.S. Drower: The canonical prayerbook of the Mandaeans. [Facs. text and translation.] 
Leiden, Brill, 1959. 

DC Drower Collection: Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

GR М. Lidzbarski: Ginzd, ubersetzt und erklart. Göttingen, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1925. 

HG Е. $. Drower: The Haran Gawaita. [Facs. text with trs.] (Studi e Testi, 176.) Città 
del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1953. 

MII E. S. Drower: The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iram : their cults, customs, magic, legends, 
and folklore. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937. (Brillis shortly bringing out a new 
edition.) 

Pet. Н. Petermann : Thesaurus sive Liber magnus vulgo ‘ Liber Adamı’. [Mandaic text in 
two volumes.] Leipzig, P. О. Weigel, 1867. (rt. = right part of text, 1. = left 
part.) 

SA Е. 8. Drower: The Secret Adam. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1960. 
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not exist in Mandaic and the only document of the kind which has survived 
frequent fires in reed huts, raids by Arabs, and the damp and floods of the 
marshes is a scroll which modern Mandaeans claim to be historical, but which 
is late and very legendary. It tells of a persecution of Nasoraeans in the first 
century A.D. by Jews in Jerusalem and describes the flight of a number of the 
sect to Harran where, amongst the Parthians they found (Jewish ?) gnostics 
like themselves." In the long commemorative prayer for souls of the deceased, 
prayer is offered for ‘the 360 tarmidia (= talmidia ‘ disciples’)? who went 
forth from the district of Jerusalem the city’. 

Such a persecution would explain the violent abhorrence for orthodox 
Judaism which runs like an underground stream throughout Nasoraean 
(Mandaean) literature. That this hatred dates from a very early period seems 
to be indicated by the fact that it actually influenced the language, with the 
effect that certain words and verbal roots were deliberately banned or blackened 
because associated with orthodox Jews and Jewry. Evidence of this is provided 
by the verbal root 90 which in Mandaic has not the meaning of being holy or 
sacred, but is used to express obloquy : ‘holy’ in inverted commas or ' so- 
called ’ holy, as it might be translated. The root 008 or any word derived from 
the root, is never employed to describe Mandaean beings, personages, cere- 
monies, or objects. The only exception, if it is one, is when the unsuccessful 
demiurge Pthahil is called gadiša (NW°"INP) when he appears as lord of a 
matarta (a place of durance—a purgatory), and in GR, trs., p. 163, n. 3, 
Lidzbarski calls attention to the curiously polemical use of the word. 

The sun (Samik) is called qaduš : ‘the wrathful Sami whose name is 
Adonai, whose name is Qadus, whose name is 11-111: (GR, trs., 25:8; Реб, 
text, 43:2), 

The polemical use of the verb 905 appears in references to Christians. 
Christian saints, monks, and nuns are called gadisia and qadisiata {° holy’ men 
and women). Angels, not considered reputable spirits by Mandaeans, may be 
qualified by an adjective derived from qdš. The mother of the planets and of the 
earth-dragon ‘Ur is Ruha-d-Qudia (‘ holy ’ spirit), a polemical name labelling the 
personified ruha ‘ spirit’. This is the lower immaterial part of the human per- 
sonality, influenced by desire and lust, but also capable of redemption through 
the sublimating influence of the higher part, the nisimta. The ill-repute attached 
to 008 3 is accentuated when it appears as a form of qti ‘ to fight", e.g. mqadía 


1 In HG. See also SA, 112. 

2 ОР, p. 152. A priest in modern times is called a tarmida. 

з Mandaean authors are forced to find adjectives which mean ‘ holy ’, ‘ sacred ° which derive 
from innocuous roots such as ‘honoured’, ‘revered’, ‘ precious’, etc. Үд” provides yagra, 
and the marriage rite is called a kusta yagra (a ‘solemn’ or ‘ precious’ pact), and kusta rhema 
‘the beloved pact’. Kudta-Yagra is personified, deified. ‘< Kusta-Yagra, the Great Light before 
whom no being existed ° (AT'S, т, no. 100) and again he is called ‘ the Great Radiance, the bril- 
hance of whom exceedeth the brightness of all worlds ’ (ibid , no. 99). He is spoken of sometimes 
asa Мата. To such a being, a personification of ideal truth, pact, and sincerity, уарга more ог 
less replaces the unwelcome фида, айг, and other derivatives, which are only used derisively. 
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‘warlike ’, ‘contentious’, and the final ignominy is found in а word for 
adulteress, or prostitute, mgadaáta, this time, however, justified by the Hebrew 
ng ‘temple prostitute, a hierodule °. 

Mandaean avoidance of another verbal root, mih, when meaning ‘ to 
anoint’ because the word mšiha (anointed one, Messiah) is derived from it, is 
even more striking. In New Hebrew mih (10) is ‘to anoint, or to stroke or 
wipe’, according to some ‘ with thé hand ’, for roots beginning with the letters 
mš often convey the idea of moving or stretching the hand or arm. Now when 
a Mandaean priest ‘ anoints’ with water a person he is baptizing, whilst both 
are standing in the baptismal pool or river, he dips his hand in the water and 
draws his finger-tip lightly across the baptizand’s forehead from the right 
temple to the left. When the latter crouches before him on the bank, he repeats 
this action, but this time uses sesame oil (miša br Suma). In the таёо, 
in which rite each tiny disc of dough represents the soul of a person commemo- 
rated, he draws his finger moistened with miša ? in a similar way, i.e. from right 
to left, across one disc after another, including the dise which represents the 
soul especially commemorated. In the baptismal liturgy the verb used to 
describe this rite is máa—not 757. As mia has also the meaning ‘ to purify 
by washing ’ in Mandaic, the verb employed is peculiarly adapted to the baptism 
rite. Verbs used for ‘ anointing’ elsewhere are usually those which mean ‘ to 
sign’, ‘ to seal’, and ‘to make a pass over’, i.e. rim, him, and ada. I have, 
as far as memory serves one, only twice found the past participle of the verb 
máh meaning ‘ anointed’ or ‘smeared’ in Mandaic texts, and the word mšiha 
was then (a) applied to a bridal wreath when smeared with oil for a bride- 
groom, (b) exceptionally used in DC 36 (mšíha umihdia ‘ anointed and guided °). 
It is, therefore, clear that the meaning of the root was well known to Mandaean 
writers, but avoided because of its use in religion by Jews and Christians. 

When referring to Christian baptism the Mandaeans employ the root 
amd (Syriac Sa), not هذهو‎ (= 22%). For instance bmia psigia mamidilhun 
‘baptizing them in “cut-off” water’, ie. in water cut off from a flowing 
source. And in GR rt. the ninth book contains long, and abusive accounts of 
religions and sects. One deals with ‘ the gate of Venus’, which was apparently 
a Christian sect : 

* They dig out a basin in the ground, purloin water from a jordan (stream), 
boil it with fire, and pour it into the basin. Into it, when they are undressed, 
they take down men and women, baptizing them (mamidilhun) and giving them 
some of the water to drink. They pronounce Death's name over them, the 


1 J. Levy, Chaldüisches Wörterbuch: ° үрүү mit der Hand über etwas fahren streichen, 
bes. mit Oel bestreichen ’. For instance in Mandaic we get тда (see above), ‘ protect (with the 
hand), touch, and to measure (by length of hand and arm, eto.) '. Cloth-sellers in Arab markets 
Still measure from elbow to finger-tip although this ancient custom is gradually being replaced 
by a measure stick. 1138 ‘ to grope, feel, estimate by touch’, and m4h itself is used for ‘to` 
measure, survey '. Similar roots occur in Syriac and in Hebrew. 

2 The mida used in baptism is sesame oil; that used in the masigta 18 of sesame oil mixed with 
date-juice. 
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name of “ Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ”, baptizing them and mentioning отег 
them the name of the Anointed One (mšiha, Christ)’ (Pet., rt., 226). 

These examples of polemical language are directed primarily against Jews 
and, as illustrated in a quotation above, words especially connected wth 
the Jewish religion such as Adonai (my Lord), Sbaboth, and others, become - 
derisive or are used in magic, usually black magic. El, too, is a word soiled by 
association with the Hebrews; nevertheless we find D59 used here and there 
as a designation of the Most High God." The word Yahu for Jehovah (Yahw7h) 
is also taboo but is freely and repeatedly used as a word of power in exorcis-ns 
and magic. 

Side by side with all this defamation of Jewish cult-words, we discover 
that reverence and affection attach to some Jewish place-names such as Мост 
Carmel (Karimla, Tur Karimla) and the Lebanon (Libnan). Of course the 
Jordan is more than a memory ?; it is the baptismal river above all otler 
streams, and running water in which baptism is performed automatically 
becomes a jordan. As I pointed out in my book The Secret Adam, this muddy 
little river flows through a valley many feet below sea-level and is at all seascns 
of the year at a temperature agreeable to those who immerse, and is by tais 
fact alone adapted to compete favourably with other streams in Palestine and 
Syria, for these are rapid and icy when fed at certain seasons in the year wth 
melting snow from the hills. 

And if, as claimed in the Haran Gawaita, Nasoraeans fleeing from persecutzon 
in Judaea found asylum in the Hauran and Harran, references to ' the pare 
Hauraran' 4 and ' Hauraran in which souls become perfect’ > and so on, 
become meaningful. A line in the baptismal hymns (CP, p. 37, text, left, 
ult. and penult.) bhauran *ustlan bhauraran ksuian ‘ with Hauran our garment, 
in Hauraran our cover’ may hint that these place-names refer to geographmal 
districts and that they once afforded concealment and cover to refugees Zor ` 
religion’s sake. That the two words are references to real geographical distrists 
or places is indicated in the Barakata (CP, p. 298) ‘ Thou shalt be blest with zhe 
blessings pronounced on the Jordan and on the land of Hauraran '. 

Bethlehem is mentioned (GR, rt., 329:22, Pet.; trs., 338:23) as a place. at 
which the seven planets came down to earth and where their mother Ruha 
bade them build a ‘new Jerusalem’. She is driven off by the voice of ‘Anush- 
‘Uthra. This polemical parable probably refers to the Peshitta story of the birth 
of Jesus. ` 

In eaxlier Mandaean books and in priestly commentaries there is lirtle 
. polemie, indeed usually none whatever, against Christianity, and the main 
tide of venom flows against the Jews. In the post-Islamic book called Dresia 
d-Yahia (in Lidzbarski's translation Das Johannesbuch (JB), there is a dispate 


1 See SA, p. 93, n. 1. The first letter of the Mandaic alphabet is often interchangeable with 
‘ain (55у) = on, above, the above). | 

2 See Dr. В. Macuch’s interesting article ‘ Alter und Heimat des Mandáismus nach nener- 
schlossenen Quellen ', TL, ихххп, 6, 1957, cols. 401-8. 

з ef, the story of Naaman, 2 Kings v. 4 GR, 1., 304:11 (Pet.). 5 QR, 1., 135:18 (P-t.). 
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between John (Yahia-Yuhana) and Jesus. John the Baptist, by the way, 
is not mentioned in the priestly scrolls, and even in modern Mandaean theology 
he is never claimed to be more than a Nasoraean priest contemporary with 
Jesus. Тһе latter is always ‘the false (or pseudo-) messiah’, and the only 
apostie mentioned is ‘ Paulis’, whose name occurs in the dialogue referred 
to above (JB, text, 103 ff., trs., 103 f£). Jesus (YSu-messiah) says: ‘ Yahia, 
baptize me with thy baptism and pronounce over me the name which thou 
pronouncest. If I show myself thy disciple I will mention thee in my writing ? 
but if I do not become thy disciple, erase my name from thy scroll’. 

John (Yahia) answers ‘ Jesu-messiah in Jerusalem ’, * Thou hast lied to the 
Jews and hast deceived men and priests!' and accuses Jesus of ascetism, 
monasticism, celibacy, and breaking the Sabbath. Jesus vehemently denies 
his accusations and continues to demand baptism. John proposes a series of 
riddles and paradoxes which Jesu-messiah answers in a plausible manner. 
A ‘letter’ from the ‘House of Abathur’ then descends to John telling him 
to baptize Jesus, ‘ Baptize the Liar in the Jordan, take him up the bank and 
let him stand there’. 

“Then Ruha d-Qudša 3 (“ holy " Spirit) assumed the likeness of a dove, 
made a cross in the Jordan and stirred the water into divers colours and said 
(to it) “ Jordan, thou hast made me and my seven sons holy " (mqadastlia . . .). 
The Jordan in which Messiah-Paulis hath been baptized I have made a gutter ; 
the pihta (sacramental bread) which Messiah-Paulis took I have made into 
qurban.* The burzinga (ritual turban) which Messiah-Paulis took I have made 
into kahnuta (cohen-ry). The margna which Messiah-Paulis took I have turned 
into filth.’ 

It is apparently an accusation that the Nestorian church has stolen and 
parodied Mandaean vestments and sacraments. 

In the same codex we find a dialogue between 'Anush-'Uthra and ‘ Messiah ’ 
(op. cit., p. 276, text 243) in which ‘ Messiah ’ asks ‘Anush-‘Uthra for ' signs '.5 
The name of the latter is a form of WN * man, mankind ’, and he is one of 
the three symbolically named sons of Adakas-Ziwa (the Light-Adam), i.e. 
Adam-Kasia (the Secret or Mystic Adam). In the same book 'Anush-"Uthra 
is described as working miracles and cures in Jerusalem. The late Professor 
Е. C. Burkitt saw in this a Mandaean attempt to annex the miracles of Jesus and 


1 This cannot be the result of reading the NT in translation or Syriac, for neither Peter nor 
Thomas (apostle to the Middle East) are mentioned. Itis probably hearsay from chance references 
by Nestonans. 

? Prudqa, a writing which gives the credentials of a traveller. 

3 The use of 428 here with Ruha d-Qudša is polemical. She is an evil spirit, mother of the 
seven (planets). 

4 The Nestorian sacramental bread is so called. I suspect that kahnuta which follows as the 
substitute from the Mandaean burzinga (turban) was originally krakta (the Nestorian mitre or 
turban). 

5 In this dialogue ‘A-‘U cites various periods at which the entire population of the earth 
has been wiped out by global disasters, except for a single couple (e.g. Noah and his wife, and 
others named in GR) which paired in order that the human race might populate the world. 
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concluded that the sect was a late offshoot of Christian gnosticism deriving its 
cults from Nestorian Christianity." His acquaintance with Mandaean literature, 
however, was limited to Lidzbarski's translations, and he failed to discern that 
the chief accusation against Jesus in the earlier books is the falsity of his 
messiahship and that it is only late Mandaean polemie which tilts against 
Christian monasticism and attitude towards sex. Hans Lietzmann took a view 
similar to that of Burkitt but itis one which has largely been abandoned by 
modern theologians. 

The left side of the Ginza rba, which contains, I believe, the oldest part of 
that book, is chiefly composed of hymns for the departed soul, sixty-two in 
number. Throughout the hymns the soul is called a mana, and the only curses, 
reproaches, and contumely expressed in them are against the planets. The 
stars and the signs of the zodiac are the enemies of the soul. This we may, 
I think, look upon as refutation of the idea that man is the helpless victim of 
heimarmene, the plaything of the planets under the influence of which he was 
born. Nasiruta is an urgent denial of fate, it is a call to the soul of man to 
hearken to its own mana which is at once an image and part of the Great Mana. 
Tf man listens to this call from within, he is proof against fate and the planets. 
The left side of the Ginza rba, however, includes a prose section of four frag- 
ments in which there is propaganda against monasticism and Christianity. 
The matarata, are worlds in which souls are imprisoned and tortured for their 
sins and impurities, hence they correspond to purgatories. The soul is conducted 
by sons of the Light past these realms of suffering. One of these is that of ‘ the 
wizard Messiah, son of the spirit of Lie, who has given himself out to be the 
god of the Nasoraeans' (GR, L, Pet., 33:18) and in the same purgatory are 
дайа and qadisiata (‘ holy’ men and women) and unmarried men and women 
(ptulia uptuliata) and “на and “Майа (celibates, monks, and nuns); ‘men 
who wish for no women and women who wish for no men and will have no 
children ; slaughtering and slaying their offspring in their wombs and cutting 
off living seed which has come to them from the House of Life’. 

Further on, in the same fragment, the soul is shown the purgatory of ‘ the 
Spirit of Iniquity ' (NPN NY), in which are incarcerated and tortured by 
privations those who practised fasts and mortifications of the flesh, for such 
unnatural self-torture is looked upon as sinful by Mandaeans. 

The canonical prayers, when examined, show little concern about competing 
faiths beyond a brief and contemptuous mention here and there—and such is 
usually directed against the Jews. The Miriat prayers in the ‘niania, for 
instance, have as mise en scéne Jerusalem and speak of the conversion of a 
Jewess named Miriai. I see no reason for thinking that there is any basis 
for identifying this character with Mary the Mother of Jesus.? There are two 


1 * Mandaean hostility to Bshu-If Sha is hostility to the fully-developed post-Nicene Church ' 
(Burkitt, Church and Gnosia, Cambridge, 1932). 

2 Who is called by them Miriam, Mariam. Miriai is mentioned with the mother of Yahua 
(John) in JB as weeping together (JB, trs., p. 85), again with other Jews (Yaqif and Beni-Amin), 
and two sections of JB are devoted to Айга, (a) telling of her declaration in ruined Jerusalem 
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of these hymns, both long, and the second contains her reproof of disbelieving 
Jews who question her, * What is he like, the being whom thine eyes beheld ? ' 
She tells them. 
* There is not His peer in the world... . At His tread and at His footsteps— 

The earthly world was alarmed. 

The dead heard Him and lived, 

The sick heard Him and were cured, 

Lepers heard Him and were healed, 

They got up, arose and were healed 

By the healing of Knowledge-of-Life (Manda-d-Hiia) ’ eto. 

She is also mentioned in JB," a book which, as said earlier, is for the most 
part post-Islamic. The conversion of a Jewess of rank is probably the basis 
of this legend, as Miriai is usually described as a princess. 

As in pre-Islamic times Mandaeans had Magians as neighbours, some form 
of attack upon fire and fire-altars might reasonably be expected. But, except 
for a verse in a baptism hymn (CP, no. 21) 

“То! There burns a fire! 
It will bear witness for us." 
* That is not what I seek, 
Not that which my soul desireth. 
The fire of which ye spake 
Needs once a day a fire-brand. 
Fire of which ye speak, fire 
Is vanity and cometh to naught 
And its worshippers come to nought 
And are vanity "' 
there is nothing. It should be remembered that the small fire-brazier upon 
which sacramental bread is baked and incense constantly cast, is indispensable 
to all Mandaean rites. Without it, no rite (but that of the Letter under 
emergency circumstances) may be performed. It is kindled by the priest, fed 
with ritually immersed and ritually pure fuel, is tended by celebrant or asganda, 
and without this fire no baptism is valid. It not only bakes the pihta for all 
sacraments, but is placed beside the banner erected on the bank of the jordan 
(baptismal pool or river). We find all three, king (priest), fire-altar, and banner 
represented on coins of the pre-Christian dynasty of Fars. The king acts as 
fire-priest, just like the Mandaean ‘king’ (the Mandaean priest is a ‘king’, 
a malka). There is a series of hymns to the banner, not a single one to the fire. 
I find this silence eloquent. 
Moon and Sun are both dismissed as witnesses of baptism in the hymn 


that she has been converted to Manda-d-Hiia (gnosis of life) and cursing orthodox Jewish priests, 
and (b) dealing with Miria: by the Euphrates, where a throne was set up for her. We are evidently 
dealing here with a legend about a woman who was probably at one time an historical figure. 

1 JB, р. 85:18. Other JB references to her are 87 ff., 123 f., and p. 192:11 (again with Yaqif 
and Beni-Amin (Bnria-amin)). 
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quoted above, but there is по mention in it of а messiah or of Christian baptisn. 
Hymn no. 23 in CP which is an address to the oil of anointment says express-y 
that anointing is ‘not in the name of a messiah’ or a ' temple-Ishtar’, but 
there is no connexion here with a Christian messiah. I should place the baptism 
prayers amongst the oldest which have been preserved, and suppose some 
formulae as old as Nasiruta (Ur-Mandédismus) itself. 

The madigta and ‘letter’ prayers are free of polemic, which is striking:y 
absent from the canonical prayerbook with the exception of 

* My sign is not that of fire 

Nor is it that wherewith the anointed оре (mšiha) anointed ’ (ОР, no. 90) 

in the ‘mania (antiphonal hymns), but again no messiah is specified by nam». 
It is not until the Rahmia (the daily prayers recited at the three prayer-times 
daily for each day of the week), that we get direct attack upon Jesus, and th:s 
reads as though it could have been an interpolation, for it comes after lines 
bidding the faithful beware of sleep and forgetting. 


* Beware, my friends, of Jesu the pseudo-messiah 
And of those who misconstrue appearances 
And alter the words of My mouth’ (CP, no. 125). 


It is again Gnosis-of-Life (Manda-d-Hiia) who addresses the faithful. In tke 
Blessed Oblation prayers (CP, trs., pp. 240-52, text, pp. 368-80) there is con- 
demnation of those who eat pihta (sacramental bread) in a wrong manner. 


* The Jews, an evil nation, accursed and blasphemous 
Ate it (the oblation). 
The kiwanatia ® ate it with flames of fire, 
The demented yazugatia ? ate if who reverence fire, 
Crazed creatures who reverence fire, 
Serving a thing which is powerless, 
Idumaeans * ate it, who destroyed their virility, 
Cast away, destroyed is their manhood 
And they set up a corpse ? worshipping it. 
Zandigs * who rest on supports of falsehood 
Ateit.... 
Arabs ate it, evil liars, a wicked race 
Who drink blood’ (CP, no. 357). 


1 But after exile to Babylonia, as the sesame oil is called ‘ son of Euphrates-bank ’. 

2 Evidently these are Iranian heretics, Zurvanites ? Zurvan was Infinite Time (see R. 7. 
Zaehner, Zurvàn, a Zoroastrian dilemma, Oxford, 1955). Kiwan is the Mandaean Saturn, the 
planet of old age, Time. 2 

з Another Zoroastrian sect ? That these were already diverse and numerous is pointed out Ey 
Zaehner in T'he dawn and twilight of Zoroastrianism, London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1961, 185 F. 

4 Idumaeans—a sect situated in Edom, a Transjordan sect which practised self-castration ? 
Origen, д.р. 185 (?)-254 (1), castrated himself. He is conmdered heretical by the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

5 Or ‘ Death’. 

6 Zandigs, вее Zaehner, The dawn and twilight of Zoroastrianism, 184 f., on Zoroastrian seczs 
under Shahpur I. ' The list of sects persecuted [i.e. after Shahpur's death] shows how justified 
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Here we are in a forest of enigmas, faced with a formidable list of heresies ! 


Only the Nasoraeans ate the sacramental bread and oblation with the true ` 


interpretation of symbolic acts of eating and drinking. 

Finally, in the Barakata, & long section which priests recite within the 
ma&kna (the Mandaean sanctuary and temenos) there is no syllable of polemic. 
For that very reason I place the ‘ Blessings’ amongst compositions of 
comparatively early date. 

We come now to polemic against Muslims and their prophet. One example 
can be found in a phrase automatically quoted in colophons by later Mandaean 
scribes when setting down the day, month, and year on which they complete 
their copy of a manuscript. Such a year is always ‘after the Hijrah’ that 
is * according to the computation of the Arabs—may the world founder upon 
them and make vain their raging against the. great Congregation of souls’. 

One indieation of the date of Mandaean texts is absence of this as in the 
* Book of souls’, and of mention of Islam. In manuscripts intended for priésts 


only, polemic is of course unnecessary : there is nothing of the kind in the very : 


lengthy collection of seven texts entitled ‘A thousand and twelve questions ? 


or in garhs, that is compositions intended to guide priests in matters of secret ' 


doctrine and the proper performance of rites. 

As the Ginza rba is a miscellany in which some ‘books’ or fragments 
are older than others, when we find references to other religions these help to 
date the composition as pre- or post-Islamic, or even perhaps pre- or post- 
Christian. A group-designation for other religions is ‘the Twelve Gates’. 
There is hardly anything in the GR against Muhammad and his followers. In 
the first book of the collection we hear of ‘ Ahmat son of the wizard Bizbat ’— 
‘who brings about much evil in the world’ and later on in the GR (and also 
in JB) * Bizbat the demon’ means Muhammad. In the fifteenth ‘ book’ (right 
side) of the GR the ‘era of Muhammad’ is prophesied to be the final age 


of the world, a theme elaborated in the eighteenth book which foretells that ` 


* Arab kings’ will continue to rule for seventy-one years, thus providing a clue 
to the date at which such a prophecy was, presumably, written. The left 
side of the GR is, as might be expected, mute about Islam. 

JB enumerates the evils which ‘ Muhammad the Arab ’ brought to the world. 


The Muslims are accused of removing honesty and peace and setting up in their-- 


place falsehood and evil, of condemning adultery and usury and yet fornicating 
and money-lending. Мата had been replaced by mosques. In one section 
* Yahia? (John) condemns their customs, dress, and habits. If a Muslim, he 
says, sees a Mandaean wearing a himiana ‘a great sick (rage) overspreads 


the early Sasanian kings were in seeking a unifymg forse that would weld their Empire together, 
for not only do we find Jews, Christians, Manichees, and Mandaeans (Násóraye) mentioned, 
but also Buddhists and Brahmans.’ Zaehner says of 'Zandiks' that they were ‘ probably 
Zurvanite materialists (op. cit., 186). We should not be far out, it may be, in dating the com- 
position of CP, no. 357, to the third century A.D., perhaps during the era of Artabanus V, by 
which time there was a considerable colony of Nasoraeans in Tib and Khuzistan. 

* Mandaeans wear а sacred girdle (himiana), woven of sixty strands of white male lamb’s wool. 
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his whole body. He stands, questions them, and says to them “ Who is your 
prophet? Tell us who thy prophet is and tell us whom thou worshippest ! ” 
(But) the accursed disgraceful ones know not nor do they understand that our 
Lord is King of Light in the Highest !- One is He! and Life is victorious ! ' 
Such passages as this were of course written well after the conversion of 
Mesopotamia and Persia to the Islamic faith. As a Christian Arab writer, 
Abii Yiisuf, tells us, soon after the invasion of the Muslims about the year 
A.D. 830, the Caliph al-Ma'mün (I referred to this event earlier in this article) 
demanded that a number of Harranians should either declare themselves 
Muslims or produce a holy book to procure them the protection of the Qur'an. 
They obtained protection by declaring themselves Sabians. This must have 
been about the period which is mentioned in thé Haran Gawaita as the time 
when a certain Anus-Danqa procured for Nasoraeans from the ' Son-of- 
Slaughter, the Arab ’ the protection afforded by ‘ this Book’ (рр. 15 f£). About 


` this time, actually, according to colophons, a collection and editing of a number 
, of scattered Mandaean texts took place, some fragments being gathered pell-mell 


NOSE 


into single scrolls called déwans. This was accomplished by a priest named 
Ramuia of Tib, who was aided by other reforming liturgists. 
That unfortunately unreliable text the Haran Gawaita mentions a heresy 


‚ amongst the Nasoraeans ‘ about eighty-six years before the Son-of-Slaughter, 


the Arab', and describes its subsequent disappearance together with the 
burning of writings which had been circulated. If there is a grain of truth in 
this, how one regrets that not one of these ‘ heretical’ writings survived, since 
in such books one can often obtain valuable historical data! HG is full of 
polemic against Jews and the Parthians are spoken of gratefully as protectors. 
Jesus © son of Miriam’ is called the false messiah whose mind is filled with sorcery 
and fraud. Nevertheless, when the 4,000 years which this book allots to the 
Arab ‘ Son-of-Slaughter ’ are over,” ‘ it will come to pass that the false messiah 
son of Miriam will succeed him, that he will come and will show forth signs 
(wonders) in the world until the birds and the fish from sea and rivers open 
their mouths and bless him and give testimony, until the clay and mud-brick 
bear witness to him and until four-legged creatures open their mouths and 
testify to him ’.2 

Hibil-Ziwa warns Nasoraeans not to be dazzled by this temporary triumph 
of the false messiah. The final part of the scroll goes on to prophesy in very 
obscure language that after the false messiah's 6,000 years, Nasiruta will prevail 
and that there will be peace and righteousness for 50,000 years and until 
world's end.? 

I have merely skimmed the surface of my subject but hope that this brief 
review has succeeded in conveying certain definite facts about the sect. What 


1 This suggests the date of the whole composition. 
2 Bar-Khuni quotes а similar passage in his Scholon (А.р. 792). See Н. Pognon, Inscriptions 


, mandaites, Paris, 1848, p. 241. 


з The end of the text is a kind of recapitulation, not, as it would seem on first reading, another 


age of degeneration before the end of the world. 
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are they ? Firstly, that the earliest form of polemic took the shape of banning 
or degrading certain words sacred to Jewry, and that the earliest background 
is Palestine itself. Secondly, that this early antagonism was especially aimed 
against different interpretations of an idea common to both, and that this later 
embraced Christianity, for it concerned different conceptions of Messiah, 
that is to say, one anointed as king. For the Jews the Anointed One was 
originally an earthly king, a political figure, in later Judaism an eschatological 
and spiritual saviour. For Christians he was a man into whom the Highest had 
descended, the only Son of God. For the Nasoraeans the Anointed One was a 
purely metaphysical conception, the symbol of Man as he first appeared in the 
Mind (Mana) of the Great Life. 

We surely have here an indication that early Nasiruta, or Ur-Manddismus 
to use the convenient German expression, was originally a sect which flourished 
in Judaea and Samaria, then possibly in Parthian-Jewish settlements and in 
Transjordania, and that it was a hybrid strongly influenced by Magianism 
and Jewish gnosticism. Its ‘ mysteries’, older than the great bulk of its texts, · 
belong to this early stratum, for they have been guarded by a priesthood so 
rigid in its observances that, although its theology presented two faces, the 
‘mysteries’ themselves have preserved the original kernel of the faith. And 
this kernel is that purified, anointed, crowned and raised up in baptism,” 
and in the masigta re-purified, re-anointed, re-crowned and raised into the 
spiritual ‘ Body of Adam ' by priests who are on earth his crowned and anointed 
image, human beings are, in life and death, absorbed into All-Humanity, 
Man as first conceived by the being they call the Great Life, before that Idea 
was translated into flesh on a material earth as human beings. 


1 Baptism with crowning and anointing is repeated constantly during life, and dying rites 
also include immersion, anointing, and crowning. 


A MOROCCAN AMIR'S COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH 
VENICE OF THE YEAR 913/1508 


By ону WANSBROUGH 
(PLATES I-IV) 


N 1508 the Mediterranean port of Bádis, located on the coast of the Rif on 
approximately the same meridian as Malaga, shared with Salé and 
Azemmour on the Atlantic the distinction of being the only Moroccan ports 
not occupied by either the Spanish or Portuguese. Subject to the Wattasids 
at Fas, at about the beginning of the sixteenth century Bádis had been granted 
by the reigning Wattasid to a cousin, who for some years ruled almost inde- 
pendently there. Because of its geographical situation the port was of con- 
siderable interest to the Republic of Venice, two of whose merchant fleets 
had occasion to call there in the course of their voyages along the coasts of 
the Mediterranean. 

Venetian interest in Badis is illustrated by two Arabic documents : a treaty 
and its covering letter addressed by the Amir of Badis to the Doge of Venice, 
written in the year 1508 and concerning the establishment of commercial 
relations. The originals of these two documents are preserved in the Archivio 
di Stato di Venezia (ASV) where also, in the Libri Commemoriali, transcripts 
of their contemporary Italian translations are to be found. These translations 
are reproduced here together with the Arabic texts. 


DOCUMENTS 


1. A letter from the Amir of Badis Abü ‘Alî Mansür to the Doge of Venice 
Leonardo Loredan of 19 Ramadàn 913 — 22 January 1508. 

Summary : 
After a formal greeting, information is given that as in the preceding year, 
now again Venetian galleys had arrived. Their commander Alvise 
Pizamano had been warmly received and a commercial treaty concluded. 
Request 15 made that the Venetian galleys call at Badis in autumn rather 
than in winter, in order to spare the Muslim merchants who wish to trade 
the hardships of ice and snow. The Amir’s good wishes are followed by 
the announcement that he has liberated a Christian slave who is to return 
to Venice in Pizamano’s galley. 


The original document (plate 1) is preserved in ASV, Documenti turchi, 
busta 15. The transcript of its contemporary Italian translation is in ASV, 
Libri Commemoriali, xix, fols. 111-12. The document is one sheet of plain 
paper (no watermark), 30 cm. high, 21-5 cm. wide, and written on only one 


1 Neither the letter nor the treaty published here are mentioned by A. Bombaci in his article 
* La collezione di document: turchi dell’ Archivio di Stato di Venezia ’, Rivista degli Studs Orientali, 
xxiv, 1949, 95-107, but the treaty 1s listed in his ‘ Regest: de: documenti turchi’ (in typescript 
at the Archivio di Stato) as number 58. 

? Summaries of the contents of both the letter and the treaty are to be found in R. Predelli, 
I Libri Commemoriali della repubblica, di Venezia, regesti, Venice, 1876-1914, xIx, nos. 148-9. 
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side. The 22 lines of the text, with regular intervals of about one cm., are hori- 
zontal throughout their length and bounded by liberal margins on both sides 
(the right being about three cm., the left varymg with the length of the lines 
of text), with an empty space at the top and bottom of the sheet (about 
three cm.). A fresh line is used to indicate the date (see plate 1, line 21). To 
facilitate reading and reference the text of the letter is here divided into 
numbered paragraphs. 


The text 

وحده” سلام” کر" mec "e S‏ به الحسيب 

qe‏ المكرّم ?| а‏ ضيف البنادقة كلها Съд‏ ذالك 
n" ^s абу‏ :2 | أكرمه الله 

[ата] эу] ربه والمتوكل عليه في جتميع‎ еу ue OI من‎ П 
а, له وأصلح قله‎ “al os 

Ш‏ اما بعد Gis‏ تعرفكم pS ыс | б, бї‏ من مدينة بادسٍ 

اا الله وحن ud‏ بوصول الطرائد TEE Кү‏ 

لمعندنا” 3 العام الماضي عام je cl‏ وتسعاية Cle,‏ 

«Че من" احير الذي قد رانا‎ pe | LZ 
Tm C il d في هذه‎ Кыйы АТЫЙ أن"‎ 5 ТУ 
فرحنا أيضاً به‎ | " еч? * وبمجيء القبطان لوز بزمان‎ 


d Ue Uy yas E S‏ هذه | - sx‏ كلما Sy‏ وحن 
зу |‏ سبل A‏ الك دی 


=. о 2 


чә فَعَملناها‎ шуы des d 


a) 1 





“oF 


MERE معاقدة‎ e Tii, у 


E, Las. 
JT ونرغبوكم' أن ترسلوا لتا الط ر‎ n eun ae of VI 
d لعندتا‎ Ё 09 WG ub > في قصل اللتريف‎ 
ceu nes ali VAS وباعوا واشتر ا ولاكن”‎ ola fas 


2 ow SSma 


c бе إلا القليل‎ uS Ga Xu المُسلمين ما‎ 


1 Leonardo Loredan, see below, p. 452, n. 6. 

2 Mangir (al-Wattasi), see below, p. 453, n. 1. 

2 Both matā‘ here and Pindina are colloquial, see Dozy, Suppl., s.v. mata‘ ; Colin and Mercier, 
Corpus des inscriptions arabes et turques de l Algerie, Paris, 1901-2, п, 272. 

* Alvise Pizamano, see below, p. 469, n. 6, and p. 470, n. 1. Al-gabtan, 18 throughout both our 
documents vocalized al-gabifán, probably under the influence of Italan ‘ capitaneo '. 

5 For kathir®" ? 
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"PIER‏ | فإذ! SL‏ الله ترسلوا" الطرائد في уу‏ الخريف 
бан Чу‏ جد" | Vana Ti bes ар‏ 
du‏ تحبون” إن شآء الله حتى يملشوا OP‏ | تجا ركم ә)‏ 
Ue‏ كذالك بعون الله 
o aS ۳‏ حا | عدت асу oa‏ 
Caras | OP ole ca eu GE S VEL‏ أسيراً كان Ge‏ 
ar, сь‏ مة 557 | 
t 1X‏ | فاعلموا alis‏ وهلذا ما وجتب به إعلامكم' والسلام .٠.‏ 
e) X‏ | 25 التاسع عشر من شبر رمضان eee‏ عام ثلاثة عشر 
ge p |‏ 


Italian translation 

Lettere del Signor de bedes scripte alla Illustrissima Signoria circa i capitoli 
conclusi cum le galee de barbaria.® 

I. Sia laudato Dio solo. Saludemo el magnifico et prudente et l'honorato 
et glorificato Capo et Governador de tuti i Venetiani, Dio li doni aiuto. 

П. Cului che spera ne la misericordia de Dio et che se confida in lui in tute 
le sue cosse, emir abuali mansor,® Dio sia cum lui et dona li aiuto in la sua 


operation. 
III. Di quello? che ve avisemo vi scrivemo de la Cita de Bedes, Dio la 


faci segura, vi dinotemo del zonzer de le galie ? vostre de l'anno passato del 912, 


1 Thus instead of tursii ; cf. the same verb in line 12 above. 2 Instead of yaji'ü. 

3 The taskdid ıs probably due to contamunation of tijar by the other plural form tujjar ; 
besides one expects the nominative rather than accusative case here. 

4 Yet another trace of the spoken language: magdühà instead of nagdihà. I wish to thank 
Mr. David Cowan and Mr. Osman S. A. Isma‘il for their observations on Arabic colloquial usage. 

5 Headings (and marginal comments) are in the Libri Commemoriali otherwise usually in 
Latin. In this heading and in the one at the beginning of the treaty, both probably written 
by the scribe who entered the translations, certain abbreviations are used, such as Sig. for 
© signor, Ill.ma for ‘ Illustrıssıma ’, and Capt» for ‘ сарњо’. For the ‘galee di barbaria ’, 
see below, p. 469, n. 5. 6 ' Demir abuali’ is an insertion by the translator. 

* * Di quello’ is not a translation of amma ba'du, which in Italian might be ' dunque ’, 

quindi ’, © percio °’, etc. Here ' di quello’ appears to be a continuation of the preceding sentence 
ending in © operation’, although the Arabic demands а full stop at this point. See below, 
p. 465, n. 5. 

8 Note ‘gale’ (sing. ‘galia’ or ‘ galea") as a translation of the Arabic tarîda, for which 
the common Italian expression 1s ‘ tarida °, derived of course from the Arabic. The term usually 
designates not a galley but a heavy transport or cargo ship (see A. M. Fahmy, Muslim sea- 
power in the Eastern Mediterranean, London, 1950, 136-7). The common Arabie words for galley 
are ghurab and qu'a (Fahmy, op. cit., 133; and Wansbrough, ‘A Mamluk letter of 877/1473’, 
BSOAS, xxiv. 2, 1961, p. 211, n. 8), though it appears that tarida can also have this meaning 
(cf. the references to Quatremére, Mamlouks, та, p. 144, n. 18; р. 157, n. 33, in Fahmy. loc. cit.). 
I have retamed galley in the English rendering, as these ships were the ‘ galee di Barbara ’. 
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et havemo facto cum loro tuta quella bona compagnia é sta possibile et tuto el 
ben ne é sta possibile far havemo facto: 

IV. Dapoy havemo havuto le galie presente in questo anno et havemo 
havuto grandissima alegreza del suo venire et de l'avenimento del vostro 
Capitaneo aloyse pizamano,! et havemo. havuto grandissima alegreza perche 
lé homo pratico cum nuy et cognosciuto in tuto questo paese, et qual [ё] 
homo da ben, fa ben cum tuti Christiani et cum Mori. 

V. Ne ha rechiesto alguni pacti infra voi et noi, et havemo operato segondo 
la sua rechiesta et havemo facto segondo ne ha dimandato. 

VI. Tamen vi pregemo voiati mandar? le galie nel tempo de l'autuno 
perche havemo havuto queste galie al tempo del inverno, et hano vendu et 
compra. Tamen ё stato gran sinistro a mercadanti mori, et non ё venuti se 
non pochi per rispecto de la neve et del inverno. Se Dio vi doni aiuto, vi pregemo 
voiati mandar le galie al tempo de l'autuno. Azio possi vegnir i mercadanti 
mori ad comprar et vender cum dicte galie segondo el desyderio vostro. Azio 
i mercadanti [vostri] resti satisfacti et contenti, et che 1 nostri, cum l'aiuto 
de Dio [siano anche cosi]. 

УП. E tuti i servisii ve accadera vi faremo cum lo aiuto de Dio. 

VIII. Ve havemo mandato uno Christiano cum el eapitaneo el qual era 
schiavo qui, el qual havemo facto libero per amor et honor vostro. 

IX. Vihavemo voluto avisar de tuto questo perche semo obligati di avisarvi. 
Non altro.* Vi saludemo assay. 

X. Scritto a di 19 del mese de rimadini del anno 913. 


English rendering of the Arabic text 


I. Praise be to God alone. With a generous, pious, and bountiful greeting 
we distinguish the esteemed, excellent, honourable, and glorious ruler 5 of all 
the Venetians, their lord the Doge Leonardo Loredan, may God honour him. 

JI. From him who hopes for the mercy of his Lord and trusts in Him in all 


1 The Alvise Pizzamano of Malipiero (see below, p. 469, n. 6), and the Alvixe Pizamano of 
Sanuto's Diari, (see below, p. 470, n. 1). 

2 * Mori ' (classical Mauros and Maurus, for inhabitants of Mauretania) is а common Venetian 
designation for the Arabic-speaking Muslims of North Africa and the Levant, though for the latter 
* Sarain ’ is equally common. 

3 Attenuated imperative form for ‘ mandate’. 

4 This insertion by the translator is puzzling. It appears to be a rendering of both meanings 
of wa’l-salam (f That's all’ and ‘ Greetings ’). 

> Раі, rendered by the Italian translator ‘capo’, is employed in the Maghrib for ‘ruler ’, 
see Dozy, Suppl., s.v. Other instances of this application of the term to Christian rulers can be 
found in de Castries, Les sources vnédiles de l'histoire du Maroc, Paris, 1905- , France т, 178, 
183, n. 1, Spain 1, 652, n. 1. 

€ Leonardo Loredan (in the Arabic text ° Lordano ' ; the name does not appear in the Italian 
translation) was Doge of Venice from 1501 to 1521. In his encyclopedia of chancery usage 
Qalqashandi lists diy and dak, but not duk as has our document, for the ruler of Venice (Subh 
al-a'shà, Cairo, 1920, упт, 47) ; of. al-düj in the Mamluk document of 877/1473, BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 
1961, 204. 
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his affairs, Mangür (al-Wattasi),1 may God be with him and make good his 
word and deed. | 

111. And so we inform you that we have written to you from the city of 
Badis, may God protect it,? and we tell you of the arrival here last year, that is, 
in 912, of galleys belonging to you, and (that) we did them as much good as we 
were able.? 


IV. And then the galleys have come here in this, the second, year, and we 
have rejoiced at their coming and at the coming of the Captain Alvise Pizamano 
with them. We have also greatly rejoiced in him, for he is well known here 
throughout this country, a fine man, clever and shrewd,* who treats well (both) 
Christians and Muslims. 

V. And he has requested of us the conclusion of articles between us and 
yourselves, and we have done this with him as he wished. 

VI. But we wish and should like you to send the galleys to us during 
the autumn season, because (last year) the galleys came here in the winter 
season and traded, but the Muslim merchants were left idle. Only a few of 
them came to us (as) they were hindered by snow and winter. So if God prevails 
upon you,® you will send the galleys in the autumn, and the Muslim merchants 
will come here to trade with them as you desire, God willing, so that your 
merchants go satisfied and ours likewise, with God's help. 

VII. And whatever your needs here may be we shall look to them for you, 
with God's help. ١ - 


1 For {һе ‘alama see below, рр. 463-4. Neither of the two examples of it in our documents 
is clear (see plate 1, line 3; plate п, line 4). Of the Ámir's names which have been transmitted 
in other sources, Mansür b. Zayan al-Wattasi, only Mansür appears unequivocally in Ње ‘alama, 
as the first word, occupying the lower of two lines. Above it appears something like ywaf or 
ywsfa, followed only in Document 1 (plate 1, line 3) by an unconnected ya, which might indicate 
а nisba. The name Yüsuf is an obvious conclusion, although it appears nowhere else among the 
Amir's names nor does it quite account for the уй in the one example of the ‘alama. Nor, however, 
does the kunya Abi ‘Ali appear in other references to the Amir so far discovered, though it 
occurs twice in our documents. We might thus tentatively propose the name: Abi ‘Ali Mansiir 
Yüsuf b. Zayàn al-Wattasi. Of three almost illegible Wattasid ‘alamat de Castries (Sources, 
Spain 1, 94) had deciphered one: that of Ahmad b. Mubammad al-Shaikh. For his method see 
the plate, loc. cit. 

2 The equivalent du'à' in Mamluk documents is mahrüsa (cf. Amari, I diplomi arabi nel 
R. Archivio Fiorentino, Florence, 1863, 198); in other North African documents cf. hamaha 
‘lah, kala’aha 'llàh (Amari, op. cit., 4, 6, 78), and harasaha ’llah (Tisserant and Wiet, ‘ Une lettre 
de ’almohade Murtadá au pape Innocent IV ', Hespéris, ут, 1, 1926, р. 32, n. 1). 

з The Italian ‘quella bona compagnia’ is an insertion but does not, appear to alter the 
meaning of the original. 

4 The two adjectives hadhiq and kayyis have been omittéd in the Italian text. 

5 Fasl al-kharif signifies according to the Calendrier de Cordoue (edd. Dozy and Pellat, Leiden, 
1961, 135 and 161) the period from the end of September to the beginning of November, a seasonal 
division probably also applicable to the near-by Mediterranean coast of Morocco. Fasl al-shita’, 
or winter, is the period from the second half of November to the beginning of March (Calendrier, 
161 and 51). 

в Idhà sakhkharakum allah is Qur'anio (e.g. хп, 2; xxr, 36; LXIX, 7 ; and cf. Lane, Lexicon, 
s.v. 2). It appears to have been unfamiliar to our translator who has rendered it ‘Se Dio vi 
doni aiuto’. 
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VIII. And we have sent to you with the Captain a Christian slave! who 
has been here, and whom we have liberated for your sake, as an honour to you. 

IX. And know that, for this is what was necessary for you to know. That's 
all. 

X. On the nineteenth of the month of Ramadan, in the year 913. 


2. A commercial treaty concluded between the Amir of Bàdis Abū ‘Ali 
Mansür and Alvise Pizamano, representative of the Doge of Venice Leonardo 
Loredan, of 19 Ramadan 913 = 22 January 1508. 

Summary : 

A brief preamble mentioning the Amir and Pizamano is followed by ten . 
articles : confirmation of peace between the two rulers, safe-conduct for 
the Venetians, permission for them to trade in Badis, refuge in event of 
shipwreck or enemy attack, specification of customs duty, and exemptions 
for certain Venetians, protection of the citizens of Badis against capture 
by the Venetians. In conclusion, further mention of the two parties to the 
treaty and the name of the scribe who recorded it. 


The original document (plates п-ту) is with the letter preserved in ASV, 
Documenti turchi, busta 15; with a transcript of its contemporary Italian 
translation in ASV, Libri Commemoriali, xix, fols. 111-12.2 Like the letter 
the treaty is also one sheet of plain paper (no watermark), 30 x 21:5 em. 
Here, however, the lmes of the text are parallel to the long edge and in two 
columns on. one side of the sheet and a half column on the reverse side. The 
two columns are separated by a space of three cm. and bounded by a margin, 
on the outside edges and at top and bottom, of the same dimension. In the 
outside margins are numbers designating the articles of the treaty: ‘the 
first’ to ‘the fourth’ on the right edge of the sheet (see plate п), and ‘ the 
fifth’ to * е eighth ' on the left edge (see plate п). The half column on the 
reverse side of the sheet has no marginal numbers (see plate Iv). 


The teat 
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КЫ ыы MT وبين‎ а ET gru بزمآن”‎ 2 ibis 
"le, |. 5 ЙЕ له واصلح‎ к كان‎ [tama] الاد أبي علي‎ | ч) 
مرسى مدينة‎ und m dee е” في‎ pts ГҮ ЖА CIS 


“all al Goal 


1 The use of asir for ‘slave ’, and the verb asara for ‘ to enslave ’ (in art. IIT of the treaty, 
below; cf. the Italian text in both instances: ‘schiavo’ and ‘ tegnir ne piar ... per schiavo ’) 
draws attention to the manner in which slaves were procured 1n the Maghrib (cf. also de Castries, 
Sources, France 1, 181; though ragig also occurs, cf. Amari, Diplomi, 4). 

? See above, p. 449, n. 1 and 2. 

5 Mansür (al-Wattàsi), see above, p. 453, n. 1. 
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1 الاوّل ‏ | USE‏ المعاقدة والشتروط أن | لصلح Uis ea‏ 
و 2 
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.35 م of 3o‏ - 
"y‏ | مرسي باد س өй,‏ عدو او ne Xe‏ سفينة 

1 Bee above, p. 451, n. 2, and the same word (written correctly) in line 11 below. 

2 For ‘ Signoria’, i.e. the Republic of Venice. See below, р. 459, n. 8. 

3 A mistake has been corrected by the scribe here. See also line 19 below, where the ordinal 
al-rabi‘ was inserted after the line had been written. In general the treaty appears to have been 
written less carefully than the letter, or at least more hastily, an impression given by sparser 
vocalization and the errors in the numbering of the articles, see below, p. 456, n. 5. 


4 For مهمأ‎ : 


5 See above, p. 455, n. 3. There was clearly only sufficient place to insert the ordinal, without 
‘aqd (* article’). 

в The marginal numbers for articles V-VIII are in fact in the left-hand mafğin (see plate rr), 
but for facility of reading are here placed in the right-hand margin. 
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1 "The marginal number was omitted here by the scribe. 

2 Thus consistently for dinàr, cf. lines 39 and 42 below. 

3 Although the common Arabic expression signifying ‘ tithe’ is ‘ushr, the fraction ‘ tenth’ 
can also be ‘ushur, as it is here, just as ‘ fourth’ is consistently vocalized rubu‘ (see Wright, 
Grammar, third ed., 1, 263 D). 

4 The mark resembling kasra under fa may have been a slip of the scribe’s pen. 

5 The numbering, both marginal and in the text, for this article and the two following is 
incorrect. Appropriate emendations have been made in the English rendering below. The 
numbering in the Italian text is correct. 

6 See above, n. 5. 

* Al-miray probably reflects ‘ almiraglio’, see below, p. 461, n. 2. 

8 See above, n. 5. The marginal article number has anyway been omitted by the scribe. 
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Italian translation 

Pati del signor de Bedes facti et conclusi cum el capitaneo de le galie de 
barbaria. 

Sia laudato Dio solo. Questi pacti et accordi ha facto el capitaneo, l'honorato 
homo tra 1 suo, el Nobel et prudente homo aloyse pizamano, Dio li monstri la 
bona sua, infra lui et el Signor magnifico victorioso abuah, Dio li doni aiuto 
et sia favorito in tuti i sul facti et opere? І quali pacti facti in tempo de le 
galie,* dapoy el zonzer del capitaneo ala marina de la Cita di Bedes, Dio la 
faci segura. 

I. El primo pacto é che la pase sia tra mori de la Cita di Bedes e Christiani 
venetiani, la qual principia che'l dieto soscripto [in] questi pacti, in fino che 
isuo navilii e loro praticherano in questi paesi. 

II. Elsegondo: se vegnira niun navilio di la Signoria del paese de veniexia 
qua in la Cita-de Bedes sara seguro de la vita et de la roba segondo questi pacti 
facti del Capitaneo cum el Signor, Dio lo aiuti, senza crescer ne sminuir. 

ПІ. El terzo: che venetiani non possi tegnir ne piar 5 niun de Bedes per 
schiavo, si de la terra come de tuto el paese,’ ne et quelli de Bedes non possi 


1 The additional датта and the terminal jim suggest that the scribe had begun to write 
another form of the verb. The vowel over yà has also been changed from fatha to damma. 

3 See below, p. 458, n. 7. 

з * Facti et opere ' as a rendering of дашаћи wa-‘amalahu might better have been ‘ parole 
et opere ', cf. paragraph II of the letter. 

4 ‘In tempo de le galie’ is an insertion by the translator, probably, if he was Venetian, 
out of force of habit, as it is a common phrase in Venetian commercial records, and designates 
the period of trading in foreign ports. 

5 For ‘pigliare ’, to take or capture. For Venetian orthography see M. Boerio, Dizionario del 
dialetto veneziano, Venice, 1829. 

9 The distinction between ‘ terra’ and ‘ paese ' is medieval (see Zingarelli, Vocabolario della 
lingua italiana, Bologna, 1958, 1592), and the former, modified by ' marittima frequently 
designated a port. Elsewhere in our two documents madina is translated not by ° terra ’ but by 
© cita", and wa-'amaluhu by * o del suo paese ’, or, as in art. I of the treaty, simply omitted. 
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tegnir niuno venetian ne del paese de venetiani per schiavo dapoy facti questi 
pacti, et se se trovera niun et che certifichera el sia sta preso, sia libero. - 

IV. El quarto: che non si possi incolpar uno per l'altro, come quando uno 
venetian fosse debito a uno Moro del tempo passato et el Moro vogi? tegnir 
uno altro de venetiani, questo non possi fare. ; 

V. El quinto: se vien niun venetian su ali navilii che non sia di venetiani, 
che sia observa questi pacti, et che la sua angaria * sia segondo questi pacti 
Senza accrescer ne sminuir. 

VI. Elsexto: sele galie haverano fortuna ne la marina de Bedes over sera 
asalta da 1 nimici over sera roto uno di suo navilii che li bisognasse dismontar in 
terra, siano seguri de la vita e de la roba. 

VII. El septimo: che li mercadanti venetiani possi discargar la sua roba 
in la Cita de Bedes et possi vender et comprar, et se vendesse a uno Moro roba 
per duc. Co? el Christian non spari el Moro che compra se el non paga sete e 
mezo per Co, zoe 74 per Co, et sel Christian lassasse andar el moro sia obligato 
el Christian a pagar per el moro le 74 per Co. 

VIII. Loctavo: tuti quelli che comprerano formento, farina e pane et 
cetera, si de fructe, herbe et altre cosse, possino portar ne le galie sue senza 
angaria alcuna. 

IX. Elnono: el patron dela galia del Capitaneo sel vendera roba per ducati 
200, de le quale seria obligato a pagar ducati 15 de tal danari, niuno li possi 
dimandar niente ne poco ne assay. Et i rais * de l'altra galia debi esser tenuto 
conto de le robe i vendeno, et non sia obligato a pagar piu de duc. 73 d'oro, 
ne piu ne manco, et non li possi esser adimandato ne piu ne manco. 

X. El decimo : se niun schiavo christian scampa de Bedes o del suo paese 
in le galie, quelli de galia sia obligati a dar a cui l'é schiavo, et se non el torna- 
rano 5 over el porterano in terra de Christiani, uno altro anno quando venira 
le galie se possi retenir uno d'essi. 

De tuti questi pacti et acordi che se acorda l'emir abuali mansor, Dio el 
mantegnia, cum el nobel homo capitaneo aloyse pizamano venetian, Dio li 
doni aiuto, sara mantegnudi.5 Et sia scripti tuti questi pacti Mamet ebene 
amet etterzimi? El dide sabado a di 19 del mese de rimadin de l'anno 918, 
nel di 22 zener del anno 1508. 

1 For ‘voglia’. This із a common Venetian spelling and, like ‘ ріаг” in art. II above, might 
appear in the most formal records of the Senate. Cf., however, ‘ niun ° for ‘ algun’ in arta. ITI, 
V, and. X, an error which reflects the degree of literacy of our translator. 

2 * Angaria’ (or ‘angheria’, cf. Zingarelh, Vocabolarzo, s.v.), is a medieval term for impost, 
duty, or customs fee, for which the corresponding Arabic terms were many, e.g. ‘ada, dariba, 
and miijtb (cf. Amari, Diplomi, 186, 188), and in this instance maghram (see below, p. 460, n. 2). 

3 For ‘ ducati cento °, cf. ‘ per Со’ in the same article. 

4 Arabic rats; its appearance in this article together with the terms ‘patron’ and 
* Capitaneo ' is puzzling. The Arabic text only confuses the problem, see below, р. 461, n. 3. 

5 * бе non el tornarano ? is an insertion by the translator. 

6 ‘Sara mantegnudi ' is an insertion, but see below, p. 467. 

" © Etterzimi ' is not an accurate transcription of the scribe's nisba, which is al-Razini (see 


plate 1v, line 50), and very likely indicates his membership of, or kinship with the Moroccan 
Berber tribe Banü Razin (see Lévi-Provengal, Histoire de 1' Espagne musulmane, Leiden, 1950, I, 87). 
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English rendering of the Arabic text 

Praise be to God alone. This is a treaty 1 and articles which were concluded 
by the Captain, great among his people, precious among the sons of his race, 
the esteemed and excellent Alvise Pizamano, may God guide him in the correct 
path—between himself and the Amir, exalted, most favoured and courageous, 
Abi ‘Ali Mansür (al-Wattasi),4 may God be with him and make good his 
word and deed. And the treaty was (concluded) between them upon the arrival 
of the Captain in the harbour of the city of Badis, may God protect it. 

I. The first (point) of the treaty and articles: that a state of peace is agreed 
between the Muslims of Badis and its territory, and the Christians of Venice 
and its territory,’ from the date of this treaty, for as long as they continue 
to come and go to (and from) Badis, from now onward, God willing. 

II. The second article : that every vessel" sailing under the flag of’ the 
Signoria ? from the land of the Venetians which calls at the city of Badis, may 
God protect it, shall be granted атат ? with respect to persons and property in 
accordance with this treaty, which the Captain has concluded with the Amîr, 
may God strengthen him, with neither addition nor deletion. 

HI. The third article: that no one of the Venetians enslave any of the 


1 See below, p. 466, n. 5. 

2 of. de Castries, Sources, France т, 8. i 

3 cf. de Castries, Sources, France 1, 170, where the editor has translated al-anjad ‘le plus 
courageux ’, which is more accurate than our Italian translator's * victorioso '. 

4 See above, p. 453, n. 1. 

5 cf. madinat lukka wa-‘amaluhu in reference to Lucca and its vicinity, in a Pisan treaty with 
the Banü Ghaniys in 1184 (Amari, Diplomi, 232). 

€ See below, p. 466, n. 5. 

? The Italian translator has been fairly consistent in the rendering of names for ships: in 
paragraphs ПІ, IV, VI of the letter and articles VIII, IX, X of the treaty tarida is translated 
* galia (see above, p. 451, n. 8); in articles П and V of the treaty jafn is rendered ‘ navilio ' 
which, however, is used in article VI to translate safina. Like 'navilio' both jafn and safina 
are more or less generic names for ship, and the two Arabic terms seem to occur interchangeably 
in North African documents (see Brunschvig, La Berbérie orientale sous les Hafsides, Paris, 
1940—7, п, 98 ; and de Castries, Sources, France т, 9, 180). Safina can mean specifically a trans- 
port or cargo ship (see Fahmy, Muslim sea-power, 162) and might better have been translated 
by a Venetian term with the same application, such as ‘ arsilio’ (see Mas Latrie, Traités de paix 
et de commerce et documents divers concernant lea relations des chrétiens avec les arabes de U Afrique 
septentrionale au moyen йде, Paris, 1866, p. 267, n. 1). Occasionally, as in the Almohad-Pisan 
treaty of 1186, a distinction is made between Muslim and Christian ships, the former being 
designated asatil (sing. ustül, see Fahmy, Muslim sea-power, 127) and the latter markab (Amari, 
Diplomi, 21, 22). 1 

* The transcription of European words in the Arabie texts of medieval commercial treaties 
was not uncommon, especially for proper nouns, such as al-shunyürtya for ‘ Signoria’ here 
(of. kumün bish for ‘Comune di Pisa’ in the Hafsid-Pisan treaty of 1313, in Amari, Diplomi, 
86). Rendering ‘s’ with shin appears, moreover, to have been common in the Maghrib and 
Andalus (of. Ishbaniya for ‘ Hispania’, and even Andalush in Lévi-Provengal, La Péninsule 
Ibérique au moyen áge, Leiden, 1938, 4, 8). 

9 Tho reference here is of course to aman or ° safe-conduct °. The passive participle mu'amman 
is employed, and in article V a noun of place: meman, which appears to signify ' position ' 
of ‘ status of safe-conduct’. For other forms of the verb, all of which mean that aman has been 
granted, of. Amari, Diplomi, 154, 227. See also EI, second ed., s.v. ; Brunschvig, La Berbérie, 
I, 430-40; and W. Heffening, Das islamische Fremdenrecht, Hannover, 1925, 88-96. 
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people of Badis and its territory, and that no one of the people of Badis enslave 
anyone of the Venetians or (anyone) of its territory after (the conclusion of) 
this treaty. And whenever a slave appears among either of the two parties 
he shall be liberated from slavery at the moment he is recognized, God willing. 

IV. Thefourth (article) : that no one shall be seized for the crime of another, 
as when a Muslim has a claim for debt against a Venetian Christian from past 
years and wishes to detain (another) one of the Venetians for it, that shall 
not be (permitted), God willing. 

V. The fifth article: should a Venetian Christian merchant come in a 
Christian vessel other than one belonging to the Venetians his status of safe- 
conduct and his customs duty ? shall be according to what is (stated) in this 
treaty, with neither addition nor deletion, with God's help. 

VI. The sixth article: when the sea threatens the galleys in the harbour 
of Badis, or an enemy pursues them, or a ship of theirs (the Venetians) is 
wrecked and they require to come ashore, they shall be granted aman with 
respect to person and property, with God's help. 

VII. The seventh article:? that Venetian merchants may unload their 
goods * in the city of Badis, may God protect it, and trade, provided that when 
they sell anything to a Muslim to the amount of 100 gold dinars they shall not 
part from the Muslim buyer until they have required of him to pay duty on 
his purchase of one tenth minus a quarter, which is seven and one half gold 
pieces per cent. And if the Christian seller lets the buyer go (without paying) 
then he shall pay in his stead (the) seven and one half per cent, God willing. 

VIII. The eighth article: that everything which they (the Venetians) 


1 But see article X, below. A clause prohibiting the practice of collective responsibility was 
common in the commercial treaties concluded between medieval Muslim and Christian rulers, 
though not without certain qualifications, as in article X of our treaty, and in various of the 
Hafsid treaties concluded with Venice, Genoa, and Pisa (cf. for example, Mas Latrie, Traités, 
Docs. 89, 120, 197, 200, 204), where the consul was held responsible for the debts of compatriots 
who departed owing Muslims money (cf. also Brunschvig, La Berbérie, т, 436). 

? Maghram (plur. maghàrim) is a common term in North African documents for 1mpost 
and customs duty (cf. Amari Diploma, 134, 148, 162, 174); maghram may also designate an 
impost on the property of a tribe (cf. Brunschvig, La Berbérie, x1, 195). 

3 See above, p. 456, n. 1. From here on the numbering refers to the corrected roman numerals 
accompanying the original text. 

4 Here, and in article IX below, sila‘ (sing. sil‘a) is used for ‘ goods’ or ‘ merchandise °, 
as is common in North African documents (cf. Amari, Diplomi, 17-22 passim), while the common 
terms in Mamluk documents are bad@’s‘ and matajır. In the Maghrib si'a can also be used in the 
sense of shoddy wares, or simply junk (cf. Dozy, Suppl., s.v.). In our document the Italian 
translation of sila‘ is * roba °’, which 18 slightly misleading as it is employed in articles II and 
VI to translate mal (and its plural emwal), which signify ‘ property ’ in the sense of © possessions ' 
(and sometimes specifically ‘ money °), in contrast to ‘ merchandise '. A better Italian translation 
of sila‘ might have been ‘ merci’ or ‘ mercadantie '. 

5 This seems a curious way to express ‘ seven and one half’, apparently even to the scribe, 
for he explains it at once. The Itahan translator did not bother to include the calculation. 
I would only tentatively suggest that the originator felt obliged to explain his rate of customs 
duty ш terms of a tenth or ‘ tithe’ (‘ushr ог ‘ushur, cf. above, p. 456, n. 3) as that was according 
to Muslim practice the traditional way of expressing customs duties in shari'a terminology 
(of. Heffenmg, Fremdenrecht, 127-9). 
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purchase in the way of wheat, flour, and bread, and such as fruit and vegetables, 
they may load into the galleys without being liable for duty, in accordance with 
what has been mentioned,! with God's help. 

IX. The ninth article: that should the master ? of the Captain's galley sell 
goods to the amount of 200 gold pieces, on which a duty of 15 gold dinars would 
be due, he shall be exempted and not be taxed anything on it, large or smail, 
God willing. And similarly the ra’is of each galley, while he is ra’ts in (his) 
galley,’ shall be exempted from the duty, due on the goods which he sells, 


(beyond the amount?) of seven and one half dinars, neither more nor less, 
with God's help.* 

X. The tenth article: should a Christian slave from Badis or its territory 
escape to the galleys they (the Venetians) shall return him to his owner. But 
if they carry him with them, take him to Christian territory and liberate him, 


then when they return in another year one of their number shall be taken, 
God willing. 


1 ‘Ala mà dhukwra has been omitted in the Italian translation. 

* The word in the Arabic text is al-miray, which appears to provide yet another link in the 
long chain of etymologies proposed for the word ‘ admiral’. At least three of these, all signifying 
a ‘ commander of naval forces’ and discovered 1n Arabic sources, are similar to ours: al-mirant 
and al-miland (їп Ibn Khaldün's history of the Berbers, ated Branschvig, La Berbérie, п, p. 94, 
n. 3), and al-meralya (in а Mamluk letter to the King of Aragon m 703/1304, in M. Alarcón y 
Santón and Ramón Garcia de Linares, Los documentos arabes diplomáticos del Archivo de ia 
Corona de Aragón, Madrid-Granada, 1940, 350). For related etymologies see also Lokotsch, 
Etymologisches Wórterbuch der europaischen Wörter orientalischen Ursprungs, Heidelberg, 1927, 
no. 69, and Fahmy, Muslim sea-power, p. 139, п 2. А difficulty in our document is the intended 
distinction between al-m»ay and al-gabtan. ‘The latter refers to Alvise Pizamano, while the 
former is translated in the Itahan text as ‘patron’. Although ‘ patron’ could be ‘ owner’, 
it is not unlikely that this title also refers to Pizamano, and that-it was he who was awarded the 
15 dinar exemption from customs duty. 

з The grammatically puzzling wa-hüwa ro’ts”" fi kulli taridat has been omitted in the Italian 
text. I would suggest tentatively that it is a circumstantial clause and means something like 
* while (or so long as) he is ға? in his (respective) galley ^. It is not clear how many galleys 
there were and thus how many officers of this rank were granted the exemption. According to 
the Italian translation (‘ Et i rais de l'altra galia ’) there can have been a total of only two galleys, 
though the ‘ galee di Barbaria ' sometimes included three (see Mas Latrie, T'rastés, Docs , 269). 

4 According to article VII above, the Mushm buyer was required to pay a duty of seven 
and one half per cent, and the Venetian seller compelled to pay that amount when the buyer 
defaulted. In article X, however, the exemptions appear to be based upon the presupposition 
that the seller, too, pays a duty of seven and one half per cent. While far from clear, 1 maz 
be that the total duty levied by the Amir was fifteen per cent, one half payable by each party 
to a transaction, and that in article VII the amount which the Venetian was required to pay on 
behalf of the Muslim was vn addition to his own obhgation With respect to the amount of the 
exemption the Arabic and Italian texts do not appear to agree. In the former the miray is 
granted а remission of 15 dinars, and each ra'ts (apparently) one of seven and one half dinare. 
In the Italian translation the provision for the miray is the same as in the Arabic, but for each 
ra’ is the total amount payable is seven and one half dinars, a far more generous arrangement than 
he had been given in the Arabic text. The difference would depend of course upon how much the 
ra’is was able to sell, a contingency to which the otherwise puzzling insertion in the Ttahan text. 
* debi esser tenuto conto’, may refer 

5 Yulligühu has been omitted in the Italian translation. 

8 See above, article IV, and p. 460, n. 1. 
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All of what has been mentioned in the treaty and articles the Amir Abi 
'Ali Mansür, may God glorify his reign, and the esteemed Captain Alvise 
Pizamano the Vehetian, may God honour him, have agreed on. 

And Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Razini, may God grant him success, has 
written down all that was mentioned between them. On Saturday, the nine- 
teenth of the month of Ramadan, in the year 913. And (that is) the twenty- 
second of the foreign month of January, in the year 1508. | 


COMMENTARY 


Apart from specific differences between the Arabic documents and their 
ltalian translations, to which attention has been drawn in the notes to the 
texts above, three general observations can be made about them. 

First, the niceties of chancery etiquette, such as introductory and con- 
cluding formulae, are rendered in Italian in a perfunctory, almost careless 
manner. While they are an important part of diplomatic form these phrases 
do not affect the content of the documents, thus enabling the translator to 
hurry over them to the main body of the texts. 

Second, pious interjections such as in sha’ a 'llàh and bi-‘aunt 'llàh, with which 
the Arabic texts are liberally provided, are frequently omitted or mistranslated 
in the Italian texts, especially those which appear at the end of each article 
in the treaty. 

Third, in one respect the Italian text is superior: in it the articles of the 
treaty are numbered correctly throughout, whereas in the Arabic text (see 
plate ш, lines 28 and 34) al-‘agd al-sábi (article УП) is repeated, and the 
marginal article numbers VII and VIII are thereby misplaced, while IX and X 
are missing altogether. 

These three discrepancies between the Arabic and Italian texts of our 
documents appear to be the result of carelessness, the first two on the part of 
the translator, the third on that of the Arabic scribe, but do not in fact preclude 

' the Italian from being an accurate and usable translation of the Arabic. As 
for most translations entered in the Libri Commemoriali the translator of our 
documents is not named. It is reasonably clear from the orthography that he 
was Venetian (e.g. ‘zoe’ for cioè, ‘ vendu et compra’ for venduto e comprato, 
‘zonzer’ for giungere, etc.). 

The language of the translators reflects the very colloquial style of the 
Arabic documents. The expression mata‘ in a possessive construction for example, 
and the use of imperatives to address the Doge indicate a very informal manner 
of composition, quite different from the elaborate and even stilted usage of 
major contemporary Muslim chanceries, such as the Hafsid, Mamluk, and 
Ottoman. 

The script and pointing of the Arabic documents are those normally 
associated with the Maghrib, and the text is almost entirely vocalized. Save 
for the wasla most of the classical orthographic signs are included, the tashdid, 
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both necessary and euphonic, written as * rather than ” above or below tie 
line according to its accompanying vowel! — 

The comparative simplicity of our documents is probably a consequence 3f 
the circumstances of their issue. Not themselves produced in a major chancery 
they are nevertheless similar to documents drawn up in other North Africen 
chanceries, from which considérable material has been preserved.” Our remarxs 
below touch first upon the form and diplomatic aspects of the documents, ard 
second upon their historical background and contents. 


Diplomatic 

Both documents can be divided in the traditional threefold manner : 
introductory formulae, text, and concluding formulae. While these divisions 
are not always clear and the concluding formulae especially are abbreviated, 
most of the elements of the first two sections are distinguishable.’ 

Introductory formulae : 

1. Invocatio : both documents begin with the hamdala. An equally commcn 
prayer or invocatio in the chanceries of the Maghrib was the basmala, while 
the hamdala came to be used as a sign manual.* Where the hamdala was not, how- 
ever, the sign manual, and even in some instances where it was, the same formu_a 
could be used for the invocatio.5 The relationship in fact between the invocat.o 
and the sign manual is sufficiently close to warrant discussing them together. 

2. Sign manual: the ‘аата is a motto or monogram employed by tke 
originator of a document to indicate its authenticity. In eastern chanceries, 
notably those of the Mamluks and the Ottoman Turks, the sign manual con- 
tained the name of the ruler and (for some Mamluk and all Ottoman sultans) 
that of his father. In the Muslim West the name of the ruler was only occs- 
sionally introduced into the ‘alama, which generally consisted solely of a motto 


1 For these characteristics in other North African documents see Tisserant and Wiet, ‘ Une 
lettre °, Hespéris, vi, 1, 1926, 29; and cf. Wright, Grammar, third ed., 1, 14 D. 

2 See Amari, Diplomi; Mas Latrie, Traités; de Castries, Les sources inédites (first series, 
volumes for France and Spain); Lévi-Provengal, Trente-sept lettres officielles almohades, Rabat, 
1941 (translation and commentary in Hespéris, xxviu, 1941); Alarcón and Garcia, Documentos ; 
and Brunsohvig, La Berbérie, bibliography. 

з The classical pages of Qalqashandi on the form of Maghribi documents (Subh al-a‘sh3, 
vu, 78 ff.) are translated ın Tisserant and Wiet, ‘ Une lettre °, Hespéris, v1, 1, 1926, 27-8, though 
it must be remarked that our documents conform in practically no respect with the ргесер:в 
set out there. On the diplomatic form employed in the Almohad chancery, see Lévi-Provencel, 
* Un recueil de lettres officielles almohades °, Hespéris, ххуш, 1941, 1-80, especially 10-13. 
Observations of а very general nature on North African diplomatic are to be found in the artice 
of G. Colin in EI, second ed. (‘ Diplomatic’), and in more detail in de Castries, ‘Les signes се 
validation des chérifs saadiens ', Hespéris, т, 3, 1921, 231-52. 

4 cf. de Castries, ! Signes ', Hespéris, 1, 3, 1021, plate т; Amari, Diplomi, 17. 

5 cf. de Castries, Sources, France т, 178, 347, 359, 383 ; Spain т, 92, 126, and ' Signes °, Heapéri, 
т, 8, 1921, plate тх. See also the inscriptions in Colin and Mercier, Corpus, п, 31, 81. 

в For the Ottoman tughrà see P. Wittek, * Notes sur la tughra ottomane ', Byzantion, хү, 
1948, 311-34 ; xx, 1950, 267-98; and for the Mamluk “Чата Wittek, ibid., xx, 290-1. 168 
very likely that the introduction of the ruler's name into the sign manual was an eastern innove- 
tion, see Cahen, ‘ La tugra seljukide ', Journal Asiatique, CCXXXIV, 1943-5, 169-70, and Witte, 
ibid., xx, 288. i 
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or pious formula, namely the hamdala.! Our documents, which belong to the 
Wattasid period of Moroccan history, contain two examples of the ‘aldma, 
both consisting of the name of the originator.? The 'alàma was probably at first 
written by the originator himself and placed at the bottom of the document, 
but in the evolution of chancery practice it was moved to the head of the 
document, its original position being taken by a formula (corroboratio) referring 
to the ‘aléma.? A parallel development conferred the actual writing of the sign 
manual upon a chancery official, usually of high rank.* In our documents 
the position of the 'alàma appears to be quite arbitrary: in the letter (see 
plate 1, line 3) it follows the salutatio to the Doge in the same line ; in the treaty 
(see plate п, line 4) it follows the intitulatio of the originator, also in the same 
line. Its appearance towards the head of the page in each case might thus be 
fortuitous, though it is worth remarking that the originator's name at the end 
of the treaty (see plate xv, line 48) is not an ‘alama. It is impossible to determine 
whether the originator himself or the scribe Muhammad b. Ahmad wrote the 
. Sign manual. Given the circumstances of a small, semi-autonomous court in 
a minor Mediterranean port, it is not unlikely that the Amir Abū ‘Ali Manstir 
wrote his own ‘aléma on our documents.* 

3. Inscriptio: the address (algab) to the Doge, which appears in the 
letter but not the treaty, precedes the Amir's sign manual. In the treaty 
reference to the Venetian captain Alvise Pizamano also precedes the sign 
manual Both instances are indication of common chancery etiquette in 
medieval diplomatie relations: in this example the Doge of Venice, and 
hence his representative, was given precedence over the Amir of Bádis. The 


1 The hamdala was apparently an Almohad innovation, see Colin, in EI, second ed. (‘ Diplo- 
matic’), Lévi-Provengal, ‘Un recueil', Hespéris, xxvn, 1941, 17-19, Tisserant and Wiet, 
* Une lettre ’, Hespéris, ут, 1, 1926, plate 1, and de Castries, * Signes ', Hespéris, 1, 3, 1921, 236-8. 
De Castries's excellent study applies almost exclusively to the Sa'dian chancery, subsequent 
to the period of Wattüsid rule in Morocco. The Hafgids, contemporaries of the Wattüsids, 
did include their names in the ‘alama (see Brunschvig, La Berbérie, 11, 62-4). 

2 Three examples of Wattüsid ‘alamat, each containing only the name of the originator/ruler, 
appear in de Castries, ' Signes °, Hespéris, 1, 3, 1921, plate п (for the complete documents, cf. 
de Castries, Sources, Spain 1, 94, 142-3, 426-7, plates т, 11, vi). 

3 of. the position of the three examples in n. 2, and de Castries's remarks on another 
form of the sign manual, the sahiha dhalika, in ‘ Signes ', Hespéris, x, 3, 1921, 234 and plate т. 
The Sa‘dian ‘alamat appear to have been at the top of the document. Our documents contain по 
corroboratio. 

4 of. Colin, EI, second ed. (‘ Diplomatio °’). Ibn Khaldün held this position for a time in the 
Hafsid chancery at Tunis. 

5 The larger script is usually though not invariably indication of an ‘alaéma. Amari’s note in 
reference to a Marinid-Pisan commercial treaty of 1358 (Diplomi, App. 1-8, and p. 69, n. 16) 
requires modification. The date (kutiba fi) was frequently written in thuluth (according to 
Qalqashandi, cited Tisserant and Wiet, ‘ Une lettre’, Hespéris, VI, 1, 1926, p. 28), and was not 
to my knowledge employed. as an ‘alama. 

6 In the Venetian chancery there were rules for determining precedence between the Doge . 
and his many correspondents (see Mas Latrie, ‘ Listes des princes et seigneurs, Bibliotheque 
de l'école des chartes, 1864—5), as there were also in the Mamluk chancery (Qalqashandi, Subh 
al-a'shà, vix, 25-58). It is noteworthy to find that translators occasionally changed the order of 
inseriptio and intitulatio as a compliment to the ruler by whom they were employed (see Tisserant 
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honorifics are not uncommon ones, and the use of Фай] is an application special 
to the Maghrib.! 

4. Salutatio: the address usually concludes with ‘ good wishes’ (dua) 
for the addressee, and, when he is a Christian, frequently contain a veiled 
reference to an ultimate conversion to Islam. These allusions vary in explicit- 
ness, from the subtle akramahu lah of our letter (see plate 1, line 3) to the very 
clear hadahu "llàh used in the preamble of the treaty for Alvise Pizamano 
(see plate п, line 3).? 

5. Intitulatio: the titles (‘wnwdan) of the originator are usually introduced 
by the preposition min. The position of the intitulatio with regard to the 
inscriptio was regulated by the respective ‘ ranks ’ of originator and addressee.? 
Like the inscriptio the intitulatio often concludes with a wish (du‘a’) for the 
welfare or continued prosperity of the originator. Both our documents contain 
an intitulatio, and the same du'à': Кала 'llahw lahu wa-aslaha qaulahu wa- 
‘amalahu.* 


Text : 

1. Expositio: the opening lines of the text or main body of the document 
contain an exposition (zblagh) of tlie circumstances which led to its issue, 
and are frequently introduced by the formula amma ba‘du.® In our documents 
and generally, the expositio describes the arrival of an envoy and the honours 
and gifts bestowed upon him by the writer, all of which is offered as a 


and Wiet, ' Une lettre ', Hespéris, v1, 1, 1926, p. 52, n. 1, and Amari, Diplomi, 1, 255, in a com- 
mercial treaty between Pisa and the Banü Khurasün in 1157). Thus is probably to be explained 
the inversion in a translation of a Mamluk letter to the Doge in 877/1478, for which I had offered 
another explanation (see * А Mamluk letter’, BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, p. 204, n. 1). 

1 See above, p. 452, n. 5. 

2 ef. also the Qur’anic (xx, 47) expression wa’l-salam ‘ala man ittabaʻa 'l-hudà (M. Hamidullah, 
Corpus des traités et lettres diplomatiques de l'Islam, Paris, 1935, 18; and de Castries, Sources, 
France т, 168), or the phrase andra 'llàhu ta‘ala basiratahu bi-taufigihà wa-irshadthi (addressed to 
Pope Innocent IV by the Almohad caliph Murtada, cf. Tisserant and Wiet, ‘ Une lettre ', Hespéris, 
vi, 1, 1926, 30). See also Amari, Diplomi, 1: ahda ’llahu taufigahum. The formula commonly 
used in the Ottoman chancery for Christian rulers was khutimat *'awügibuhu bi'l-khair (Kraelitz, 
Osmanische Urkunden in turkischer Sprache, Wien, 1921, 24), and in the Mamluk chancery 
atala "llàhuw baga'ahu (Qalqashandi, Subh al-a‘sha, уш, 35; Alarcón and Garcia, Documentos, 
344, 350, 355, 360). It might be that all such ‘ good wishes ’ contain at least implicitly a reference 
to a conversion to Islam (cf., for example, the Venetian translation of wa-allah al-muwaffiqg bi- 
mannihi wa-karamihi in the Mamluk document of 877/1473, BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1961, 202-3). 

3 See above, p. 464, n. 6. 

4 A more common du‘d’ for a ruler was simply aslaha "llàhu halahu (cf. de Castries, Sources, 
Spain r, 132, 143, 235, 285, 365, 427, 463). The Amir’s titles in our documents (see plate 1, 
line 3, and plate п, lines 3-4) are, in comparison with those used by the Mamluk and Hafsid 
rulers, remarkably modest. The expression in the letter al-raji rahmata rabbihi appears to have 
been common, for Orient as well as Occident, in funereal inscriptions, cf. Colin and Mercier, 
Corpus, тт, 243-4 (tomb of a Muslim doctor), and M. van Berchem, Matériaux pour un corpus 
inscriptionum Arabicorum, Cairo, 1894-1930, Egypt 1, pt. 1, pp. 157, 277, 428 (tombs of Mamluk 
amirs). 

5 This formula, which means ‘ and now to the matter at hand’, was regularly employed in 
the Arabic chanceries of Egypt; see Bjorkman, Betirage zur Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im 
islamischen Agypten, Hamburg, 1928, 18,116. For its use in Maghribi documents, cf. de Castries, 
Sources, France т, 9, 359 ; Lévi-Provengal, ° Un recueil’, Hespéris, ххүш, 1941, 13, 16 (where in 
Almohad protocol it introduces the hamdala) ; Amari, Diplomi, 1, 36, 78. 
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compliment to the addressee.! In the treaty the expositio is limited to mention 
of Alvise Pizamano’s arrival at Badis, the longer description of his reception 
having been disposed of in the letter. 

2. Petitio: called in Arabic gissa or тиф а? this element is virtually part 
of the expositio, and begins in Mamluk documents for example, wa-sa'ala 
(al-qasid) sadagàtina al-sharifa. The corresponding phrase in our letter is 
wa-talaba minnd (see plate 1, line 10). 

3. Dispositio: the complement to the petitio is the originator's decision 
with regard to it, in Arabic marsüm or {аш and indicated, for example, in 
the Mamluk chancery by the phrase wa-rasamnd bi-an.* In our letter the 
equivalent formula is fa—‘amilnaha ma‘ahu kama ardda (see plate 1, line 11). 

4, Capitula: in commercial treaties the petitio and dispositio are usually 
contained in paragraphs in which the dispositio repeats the wording of the 
petitio and is introduced by rasamnà, or in which the entire dispositio consists 
simply of the phrase wa-rasamnà bihi appended to the petitio. These para- 
graphs or articles, called fusil (sing. fasl) or shurit (sing. shart), can number 
from as few as two or three to more than thirty.5 In our documents the term 
shuriit is used in reference to the articles, which are individually designated 
'agd. These do not consist of an explicit petitio followed by a corresponding 
dispositio, but of a less formal arrangement whereby the article is itself the 
originator’s dispositio, in which the content of the petitio is only implied. 
There is in fact about the whole, and in sharp contrast to Mamluk and Hafşid 
documents, a familiar, conversational tone, possibly because the Venetian 
captain, who was not an envoy with a special mission to Badis, had not brought 
with him a formal petition from the Republic. The articles of a treaty seldom 


1 of. ‘A Mamluk letter’, BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1961, 210-11. 

* cf. Björkman, Staatskanzlei, 28, 58; and for the Fatimid chancery, S. Goitein, ‘ Petitions 
to the Fatimid caliphs from the Cairo Geniza’, Jewish Quarterly Review, xiv, 1, 1954, 30-8 ; 
and S. M. Stern, ‘ A Fatimid decree of the year 524/1130 ', BSOAS, xxm, 3, 1960, 448-9. 

3 See Amari, Diplomi, 185. 

4 of. Aman, Diplomi, 215 ; and * A Mamluk letter ', BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1961, 206, paras. V, VI. 

5 of. Amari, Diplom, 4, 15, and App., 1-8. The term 'dgd also designates © article’; and 
mu‘agada the collective articles, or * treaty ' (of. Amari, Diplomi, 2, 4, 6, 9, 230, 231), as in fact 
they do in our documents (see plate 1, lines 10-11; plate п, lines 1, 7, and thereafter for each of 
the ten articles, concluding with the same phrase on plate rv, line 47). Where mu'aqada appears 
in construct with shurüf (plate 1, lines 10-11) I have translated ıt ‘ conclusion of articles’, but 
where it appears alone, simply as ‘ treaty’. Cf. the phrase al-muhddana al-ma'qüda (in a com- 
mercial treaty between Pisa and the Banü Ghaniya in 1184), translated by Amari ‘ tregua 
convenuta’ (Diplomi, 235). The corresponding Venetian terms are ‘capitoli’, ‘ pacti’, and 
‘ acordi ’, used without much consistency 1n the translations here. Another common Venetian 
expression’ is ° comandamenti’, not used in the Itahan version of our documents, but almost 
exclusively for the treaties granted Venice by the Mamluk sultans, called in Arabic marüsim, 
or ‘ decrees ’ (of. ° A Mamluk letter °, BSOAS, ххту, 2, 1961, p. 211, n. 4). 

6 It was the custom of the Venetian Signoria to send detailed instructions, amounting in 
fact to a petitio, arranged in paragraphs, with envoys dispatched to foreign rulers for the purpose 
of securing commercial privileges. These instructions, in Latin or Italian, became the basis for 
the wording of the articles. The Republic of Florence adopted this practice from Venice on the 
occasion of her first embassy to the Mamluk Sultan in 1422 and again in 1489 (cf. Amari, Diplomi, 
331-5, 374-81). 
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appear in any particular order, save that the first one is commonly a general 
proclamation of safe-conduct (aman) for the merchants concerned.! 

5. Sanctio: in letters, following the dispositio and in treaties, following 
the. articles appears a phrase of confirmation (ta kid) for which a variety of 
formulae are employed. In our letter an imperative is used : fa‘lama dhālika 
wa-hàdha mà wajaba bihi ilamukum (see plate т, line 20), reflecting in yet 
another way the informality of our documents? The sanctio in the treaty: 
‘ala jami‘ ma dhukira min al-mu'agada wa'l-shurüt (see plate 1v, line 47) is 
considerably milder, a fact which may account for the translator’s insertion 
of the phrase ‘ sara mantegnudi ’. 

Concluding formulae : 3 

1, Apprecatio: among the concluding formulae figures a short prayer or 
pious phrase, sometimes called the devotio, of which four are most common 
in the Mamluk chancery: the istithna’, hamdala, tashya, and hasbala In 
North African documents the concluding formulae are less elaborate and the 
simple expression wa'l-salàm which occurs in our letter is not infrequent, 
the equivalent of ‘ bene valete’ or ‘ valete in Christo’ in medieval European 
documents.$ 

2. Datum: the most important element in the conclusion of a document 
is its dating, usually placed on a fresh line and introduced by the expressian 
kutiba fi от simply fi, though bi-ta’rikh is not uncommon." Whereas the date m 
Mamluk documents is usually succeeded by the formulae of the apprecatio 
(see above), in North African chanceries it appears to have been placed at the 
very end of the document.® The date is written out in words and the name of 
the month accompanied by an honorific. While the terms awd’il, awûastt, 
and awükhir to indicate the first, middle, and last ten days of the month do 
not appear in our documents, they are not uncommon in the Maghrib. The 


1 Tn our treaty, the first article is a confirmation of peace (sulh) between Badis and Venice, 
while the second article refers specifically to aman. 

2 For the Mamluk chancery, see Ernst, Die mamlukischen Sultansurkunden des Sinai-Klosters, 
Wiesbaden, 1960, xxviii-xxxi; and for the Ottoman chancery Kraelitz, Osmanische Urkunden, 
27-9. 

3 For a similar expression, without the imperative, in a Sa‘dian document of 1559, cf. 
de Castries, Sources, France т, 172. Cf. fa-yuhit ‘ilman bi-dhalik ın a Mamluk document (' А 
Mamluk letter ', BSOAS, ххту, 2, 1961, 208), and the Ottoman shoyle bilesiz (Kraelitz, Osmanische 
Urkunden, 128). 

4 See Bjorkman, Staatskanzlei, 116-17 ; Ernst, Sultansurkunden, xxxvi-xxxvii; ‘A Mamluk 
letter ', BSOAS, ххту, 2, 1961, 210, 213, n. 4-7. 

5 See Bjorkman, .Staatskanzlei, 116; Lévi-Provengal, * Un recueil’, Hespéris, ххүш, 1941, 
13, 14, 16; Amari, Diplomi, 6, 37, 76~7. 

5 See Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlehre, third ed., Berlin, 1958, т, 74, 77. 

7 of, Amari, Diplomi, 37, 77, and for bi-ta’rikh the Mamluk-Venetian treaty of 1507 (ASV, 
Miscellanea di Atti Diplomatici e Privati, doc. 1576). In our documents bi-ta’rikh appears 
in the letter, while in the treaty the date is simply appended to the sentence wa kataba ... 
Muhammad b. Ahmad (see plate 1, line 21, and plate xv, lines 49-53). 

8 of. Lévi-Provengal, * Un recueil’, Hespéris, xxvii, 1941, 16; and Amari, Diplomi, 37, 77. 

э cf. Amari, Diplomi, 22 ; Colin and Mercier, Corpus, п, 13, 77, 78, 90; de Castries, Sources, 
France 1, 360. Not used by the Mamluk chancery, these expressions are common in Ottoman 
documents (cf. Kraelitz, Osmanische Urkunden, 34-8). 
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year is indicated as a rule by the word ‘dm, as in our documents, in contrast to 
_sana-which is more common in the eastern Islamic chanceries but which also 
occurs in North African documents.’ An interesting feature of our treaty is the 
inclusion of ‘the date according to both Muslim and Christian calendars, of 
which we have evidence in other commercial treaties for North Africa, 
Omission of the place of issue is common to Arabie documents of the period,’ 
though further mention of Badis in ours is hardly necessary. 

3. Terminal sign : a sigla serves frequently to mark the end of the writing 
and to preclude later insertions. In our documents (see plates 1, 1v, last line 
in each) the sigla is a ^а with a tail curved towards the left: $ , which is common 
in North African documents and probably represents the final syllable of 
intahā ‘ it is concluded ?.5 
Historical 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century Badis marked the point of division 
between the Spanish and Portuguese conquests along the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean coasts of Morocco.’ The port belonged to the Berber dynasty of Banü 
Wattas, collaterals of the Marinids (both were Saharan nomads of the Zenata 
tribal confederation), from whom they had gained control of the Moroccan 
capital at Fas in the early fifteenth century. - 

In 907/1501, upon the death of the Wattasid ruler Muhammad al-Shaikh 
(876-907/1472-1501), the western Maghrib was in a condition of extreme 
anarchy, most of the key points outside the immediate vicinity of the capital 
at Fas being in the hands of the Portuguese (Ceuta, Qsar Saghir, Tanger, 
Arsila, Mazagan, and Agadir), the Spanish (Melilla and Khasasa), or independent 
amirs whom the Wattasids, owing to their own weakness, had been compelled 
to recognize. Among these were the Grenadine amirs of Tetuan and Tazota, 
the Idrisid ruler of Shashawan, the Marinid Ibn Rahu at Debdu, and at Badis, 


1 of. de Castries, Sources, France т, 9, 173, 360; Colin and Mercier, Corpus, 1, 5, 43, 53, 59; 
the use of sana appears to have spread after the Ottoman conquest of portions of North Africa 
in the sixteenth century, and there are even examples of ‘am and sana used in the same document 
(cf. Colin and Mercier, Corpus, xx, 88). 

2 of. the Pisan-Banü Ghaniya treaty of 1184, and the Pisan-Marinid treaty of 1358 (Amari, 
Diplomi, 236, App., 8). 

3 Unlike Ottoman documents, where it is generally included (see Kraelitz, Osmanische 
Urkunden, 34-8). 

4 See Colin in ZI, second ed. (‘ Diplomatie"), de Castries, ‘Signes’, Hespéris, t, 3, 1921, 
234; Lévi-Provencal, ‘ Un recueil', Hespéris, xxvii, 1041, p. 18, n. 35, and Rosenthal, ‘ The 
technique and approach of Muslim scholarship ', Analecta Orientalia, xxiv, 1947, 39. But of. the 
reservations expressed in Tisserant and Whiet, ‘ Une lettre’, Hespéris, v1, 1, 1926, p. 28, n. 1. 
In these examples the tail of the hä is curved towards the right, as in a ya mardüd. 

5 By the treaties of Tordesillas (1494) and Villafranca de Xira (1509) ; Bádis was called by 
the Spaniards Velez de la Gomera. See Cour, La dynastie marocaine des Beni Маназ, Constantine, 
1920, 125; Terrasse, Histoire du Maroc, Casablanca, 1950, п, 112, 116; and EI, second ed. 
(* Badis ’). 

в For the approximate date of Muhammad al-Shaikh’s death, cf. de Castries, Sources, Spain т, 
plate rv (a genealogical table of the Wattasids). According to Cour, Beni Wattas, 92, the date 
was 910/1504 ; and in Zambaur, Manuel de généalogie, 80, he 1s not listed as a ruler, but as the 
brother of the ruler Yahya. 
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Muhammad al-Shaikh’s cousin Mansür ibn Zayàn al-Wattasi.1 Of Mansür 
little is known save that his territory, which with Badis as its capital included 
the fortress of Meggeo and the mountain of Guardan, all in an area inhabited 
by the Berber tribe of Bokkoya, had been granted him as a fief by Muhammad 
al-Shaikh.? Even the dates of his rule there are uncertain, though we know 
from our documents that he was still in power at the beginning of 913/1508. 
Later in that year a small island opposite the harbour of Badis, known as Pefion 
de Velez, was taken by Cardinal Ximénes de Cisneros in the course of his naval 
campaign along the North African coast and remained in Spanish hands until 
its reconquest by the Wattasids in 1520. The Spanish campaign hindered 
Venetian shipping in the western Mediterranean for some years.? 

Leo Africanus described the Bádis of about 1500 as a community of approx:- 
mately 600 families whose members were mostly fishermen and pirates with a 
passion for drinking wine, sold to them by Jewish merchants resident there. 
Besides private houses and shops Badis contained a citadel for its ruler and an 
arsenal for the construction of ships, presumably not so much intended for 
commerce as for fishing and corsair activity. Nonetheless, Bàdis was regularly 
visited (‘ once or twice a year’) by Venetian galleys.* 

The records of the Venetian Republic confirm Leo's statement. Badis 
was a port of call for both the ‘galee di Barbaria’ and the ' galee del trafego ', 
though optional in both itineraries. The decision was usually left to the captain 
of the galleys.5 For the journey of 1507-8 the man elected to this position by 
the Senate was Alvise Pizamano, who had filled the same post in 1497.6 The 

1 See Cour, Beni Wattis, 92-112, esp. 93, 94, 98; Terrasse, Maroc, п, 148; Zambaur, 
AManuel, 80. 

2 Cour, Beni Wattàs, p. 125, n. 2, where the author cites three sources, one Arabic and two 
Portuguese, for this information. Shortly afterwards, in 1526, Badis achieved a kind of fame 
as the fief of the Wattasid pretender Abii Hassün ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Shaikh who because of 
his grant bore the nisba al-Büdisi (Cour, Beni Watids, 154-204; de Castries, Sources, indexes 
for France 1, 11, Spain 1, п; and Terrasse, Maroc, тт, 143, 167, 170, 181, 260). 

3 See Terrasse, Maroc, п, 122, 133; and Julien, Histoire de 7” Afrique du Nord, Paris, 1956, 
1r, 250-5. Е 

4 Leo Africanus, Description de P Afrique (ed. A. Epaulard), Paris, 1956. His observations 
on Badis axe few but important (cf. 274-6, 277, 279, 292, 294, 295) as his sojourn in Morocco- 
coincided almost exactly with the date of our documents. The citadel in Badis is said to have been 
constructed by the Marinid Abū Yusuf Ya‘qib b. ‘Abd al-Haqq (656-85/1258-86), see Terrasse, 
Maroc, п, 78. ° > 

5 The © galee del trafego ' were established in 1432 and plied between Venice, the Maghrib, 
and the Levant. The * galee di Barbaria’, established in 1440, were restricted to the coasts of 
North Africa, Spain, and Sicily (that is, Syracuse, Tripoli, Jerba, Tunis, Bougie, Algiers, Oran ur 
Badis, Honain or some near-by port, to be decided by the Captain and his consultative body 
composed of merchants and called ‘ Consigho di Dodici’, Malaga and/or Almeria, and on the 
return to Venice, second calls at Tunis and Syracuse), of. Mas Latrie, Traités, Docs., 266-9 
(a commission for the captain of the ‘galee di Barbaria’ for 1508-9, which despite the author s 
supposition to the contrary, of. p. 266, n. 1, and 259, did sail, under the command of Bortolo da 
Mosto, not Piero Mulla (Sanuto, Diarti, Venice, 1877-1900, vr, 603)). See also Cour, Beni Wattas, 
99; and Terrasse, Maroc, 11, 155, where the Venetians are mentioned as having concentrated therr 
activities at Badis, and the Genoese at Alcudia. 


6 Malpiero, Annali Veneti (Archivio Storico Italiano), Florence, 1843-4, 635. Pizamano 
is here spelled ‘ Pizzamano ’, 
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Venetian chronicler Marino Sanuto has preserved in his ‘ Diaries’ an account 
of the voyage during which our treaty was concluded : Pizamano's election as 
* Capitaneo in Barbaria’ on 14 March 1507, his immediate preparations .for 
departure on 20 June 1507, a letter from him in Tunis which reached Venice 
in December 1507, two further letters from Valencia received in Venice in 
April and May 1508, and finally, his arrival in Venice on 23 May 1508.1 Unfortu- 
nately the account is too fragmentary to provide us with more information 
about the negotiations in Badis than we have in our two documents. 

Despite the observations of Leo Africanus and the Venetian records, it would 
appear from the documents presented here that the captain of the ' galee di 
Barbaria ’ did not always choose to call at Badis. From paragraphs ITT and IV 
of our letter we might conclude that such a call was something of an occasion 
for the ruler of Badis, and that if the visit of 912/1507 was not the first, it may 
have been the first for a long time. Further, article I of the treaty refers to the 
recognition of peace between the two rulers ‘from the date of this treaty’ 
(min yaum tæ rikh hàdhihi 'l-mu'/agada), a phrase which could suggest that this 
was the first formal treaty between Badis and Venice, a supposition to some 
extent strengthened by the Italian translation (‘la qual principia che’l dicto 
soscripto questi pacti"). Finally, it must be remarked that we have no ambas- 
sadorial instructions for Alvise Pizamano, that he was not an envoy appointed 
by the Senate to secure commercial privileges from the ruler of Badis. That 
he did so was very likely because he wished to make the best use of his friendly 
reception by the Amir, who himself may have sought in this way to express his 
independence of Wattàsid authority in Fas. 

It is important to remember that our treaty is a contract (‘aqd) negotiated 
between two parties (tawàáfaga al-amir . . . maʻa ’l-gabtén) who from our texts 
appear to have regardéd one another as equals. These circumstances alone 
distinguish the document from the unilateral commercial decrees of the Mamluk 
sultans and the capitulations of the Ottoman Turks, granted during this period 
to European rulers. Like most contemporary Muslim commercial privileges 
our treaty contains elements of both legal and commercial significance, the 
former in order to clarify the status of the foreigner in the dar al-islam, the latter 
in order to facilitate transactions. To the first category belong articles I 
(a general declaration of peace between the two powers), II (an assurance of 
safe-conduct for the persons and property of merchants sailing under the 
Venetian flag), IV (a provision against the enforcement of collective responsi- 
bility of the Venetian merchant community for the obligations of individual 
members), V (an assurance of safe-conduct for Venetians in alien ships), VI (a 
promise of aid in event of shipwreck or enemy attack). In the second category 
are articles VII (defining the duty to be collected on the sale of Venetian goods), 
.VIII (enumerating the commodities which Venetians may export free of duty), 


1 Sanuto, Darii, ут, 29, 105, 226, 415, 468, 489. 

? For a detailed discussion of the legal and commercial contents of commercial treaties 
concluded between Muslim and Christian powers in the Middle Ages, see Mas Latrie, Traités, 
83-116, 185-224. 
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IX (granting certain exemptions from duty to particular persons among the 
Venetians). Articles III and X belong, in a sense, to both categories. They 
affect the status of Christians, and Muslims, in Badis, but appear to relate to 
the slave trade. Traffic in slaves was, even before the establishment of the 
Ottoman Barbary States in the sixteenth century, an important facet of 
relations between Islam and Christendom, and it is interesting to find that two 
of the ten articles pertain to the subject. It is quite clear that according to the 
terms of the two articles there is as much attention paid to the interests of 
Badis as to those of Venice, yet a further indication of the bilateral character 
of our treaty. 

It appears to have been the rule in North African commercial treaties, 
unlike those of the Mamluk sultans, to specify the duration for which they were 
to be effective.? Save for the rather vague expressions in article I (tila ma 
yabqau . . . min al-àna li-quddém), our treaty contains nothing specific, perhaps 
because there could be but little certainty as to when the Venetian galleys 
might next call at Badis. In his letter the Amir Mansür requests of the Doge 
that the galleys come in the autumn rather than in the winter, owing to weather 
conditions which made it difficult for Muslim merchants to reach the coast 
(paragraph VI). It is unlikely that the Doge could comply, as the departure 
of Venetian fleets was established by statute in the Senate and regulated 
according to commercial interests considerably broader than the advantages 
which а seasonable call at Badis might afford. But it is not difficult to ascertam 
from the text the advantages which Venice could have gained by concluding 
this treaty. The Venetian sales mentioned in article VII are not described, 
but the purchases described in article VIII appear to be in the nature of pro- 
visions for a voyage rather than commodities for shipment to Venice. And 
there we might find a reason for these negotiations between a tiny North African 
amirate and the greatest maritime power in the Mediterranean : an unexpected 
dearth of provisions under way, a sudden need for refuge in event of ship- 
wreck or enemy attack, or simply a resting place on the long voyage from 
Algiers to Malaga. Thus in 1518 when the Venetian ambassador at the court 
of Charles V asked permission to resume the sailings of the ‘ palee di Barbaria ’, 
he included Badis in his proposed itinerary.® 

1 The slave trade was intimately related to the activity of corsairs along the Moroccan coast, 
for which see Cour, Beni Wattàs, 99-100; Mas Latrie, Traités, 236-7, 260-1. 

® For example, a treaty between Pisa and the Banü Ghaniya in 1184 for ten years and six 
months (Amari, Diplomi, 235) ; between Florence and the Hafsids in 1445 for 31 years (Amari, 
Diplomi, 171) ; between Portugal and the Wattasids in 1538 for 11 years (de Castries, Sources, 
Spain 1, 83-4). 

з See Mas Latrie, Traités, 184, 330-1, Docs., 257, and ASV, in the archive entitled * Termina- 
zion ed incanti di galere ', extracts of which are published in Archivio Veneto, Serie 5, п, 250 ff. 


4 A possible exception is grain, see Brunschvig, La Berbérie, 11, 266, 438, for Venetian imports 
from Tunis, which were also largely agricultural products. 5 See Mas Latrie, Traités, Docs. 273-5, 
I should like to thank Professors Paul Wittek and Bernard Lewis for their helpful suggestions 
in the preparation of this study, and at the same time to express my gratitude to the director 
and staff of the Archivio di Stato in Venice for their kindness during the period of my researches 
there in 1960. 
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RECENT MARRIAGE LEGISLATION FROM AL-MUKALLA 
WITH NOTES ON MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


By R. B. SERJEANT 
N Hadramawt, it seems, there have been constantly reiterated attempts at 
creating effective sumptuary laws limiting expenditure at marriages and 
other social activities, especially in respect of the extravagant demands of 
women for dress and other forms of ostentation where their rivalry leads their 
male relatives into expenditure beyond their means. The sentiments of the 
Hadrami man are admirably expressed in a gasidah by the shaikh Ahmad 

Barakat of which one line may be quoted here : 


Hati wa-hàtü mà lahin ghairà ’l-lifat 
hati la-nà hati la-nà 

‘ Bring this, bring that—they're grasping all the time, 

bring it to us, bring it to us!’ - 
It is to the insatiable demands of this rivalry that the Hadrami tends to 
attribute, at least in some degree, the tendency for the cost of marriages to rise, 
&nd as, of course, marriage is enjoined by Islam, it is morally right to make it 
reasonably inexpensive. I heard of an agreement concluded in 1313/1895-6 
in Tarim in which the various social orders of the community—the saiyids, 
mashdyikh, the people of the quarters (ahl al-huwaf), agreed, each group within 
itself, as to what it should be permissible to spend on the customary usages 
(‘adat), especially those relating to marriage, with a view to achieving economy 
(2911504), but though I tried to obtain a copy of this document I never succeeded, 
and I put this down to the fact that wherever anything touches on their women- 
folk’s affairs the Tarimis are unwilling to expose it to a stranger. А. similar 
agreement was concluded in Shibam within the last ten years, but I was politely 
fobbed off when I inquired for a text of it. However, in the newspaper of 
al-Mukalla, al-Tali‘ah 1, 6, 10 Muharram 1379/16 July 1959, I was delighted 
to see the publication of Manshür ‘Amm, or Public Ordinance no. 10 (1959) 
containing provisions, probably similar to the sumptuary agreements of the 
Wadi Hadramawt which I am unlikely ever to be allowed to inspect. It was 
suggested to me that the Ordinance was issued at the instance of the elders 
of the town (‘uggal al-bilád), and the religious committee (lajnat al-shw n 
al-diniyah) of al-Mukalla, both regarded as conservative, and that the Qu‘aiti 
government deferred to their pressure, and accepted their proposals. It is not 
thought, however, that its provisions are observed in practice at all, except 
that the mushtarihah or female minstrel nowadays receives a fixed fee only, 


1 R. B. Serjeant, Prose and poetry from Hadramawt, London, 1951, Ar. text, p. 07. ` 
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without pickings and perquisites. Tt will at once be realized that the Ordinance 
contains provisions which cannot be. enforced if the community is not prepared 
to co-operate with Government. In Hadramawt it has apparently swiftly been 
the lot of previous sumptuary. agreements to fall into the dead letter category. 
The Ordinance also contains another type of provision, clauses aimed at 
abolishing customs which the ‘ulama would censure as bid'ah. 

Although the possibility of a recurring economic factor linked to the 
appearance of these sumptuary agreements cannot be ruled out, possibly 
periods of rising prices and prosperity, І am inclined to look for social reasons 
giving rise to the decisions to limit expenditure and curb extravagance. Though 
its economic position must be quite different from that of al-Mukalla, the 
‘Awdhali Sultanate, during the summer of 1961, has promulgated a law limiting 
and defining the traditional costs, fees, and perquisites of marriage, which 
Sultan Salih has recently communicated to me.! More recently similar legislation 
has appeared in Dathinah. 

In the Aden paper of ‘Abd al-Rahman Girgirah, al- Yagzah,? a correspondence 
has been conducted on the difficulties confronting the young Adenese desirous 
of marrying. This has long been troubling the minds of the Adenese for I recall 
other newspaper articles on the same subject nearly ten years ago. In the case 
of Aden there has been a tremendous boom and rise in prices because of the 
heavy military expenditure of latter years. 

One of al-Yaqzah’s correspondents sees the obstacles in the way of marriage 
as the excessive demands of the girl’s family in dowries and the bride-price 
(mughdlat ahl al-fatah fi-l-muhir wa-'l-jihāz), a phrase which might have been 
taken straight from al-Baihani’s Ustadh al-mar’ah,? and the way they regard 
marriage аз a commercial transaction (‘amaliyat bai‘ wa-shirà). Опе young 
man goes so far as to declare, ‘ My social life is not guaranteed (haydti al- 
tima Tyah ghair madminah), so let me go to London where I can marry for . 
nothing ’, ie. without the cost of dowry and bride-price! 4 Others complain 
of the scarcity of housing, lack of furniture, the rise in the cost of living, the 
rise in dowries (azmat al-masakin, azmat al-athàth, irtifa‘ al-ma‘ishah, irtifa‘ 
al-muhür). A proposal is made that a committee be formed to study the problem 
and propose appropriate legislation. A contrary view holds that these are not 
the basic causes of the problem, but what he calls ‘moral disintegration 
(al-inhilal al-khulgi)’. . 

While too much emphasis should not be laid on this so-called ‘moral 
disintegration ’, and what a conservative Muslim regards as falling within this 


1 Fatat al-Jazirah (Aden), xxu, no. 1697, 5 August 1961; Sawt al-Janüb (Aden), no. 21, 
5 November 1961. 

? Al-Yaqzah (Aden), vr, 27 September 1961, р. 215. 

5 Muh. b. Salim b. Husain al-Kudadi al-Baihàni, Ustadh al-mar'ah, Aden, 1950, p. 55, al- 
mughalah fi-l-muhür wa-'l-j h zah (error for ajhizah ?), wa-hiya 'l-daf'. I have discussed this work 
at greater length in a paper, ‘Sex, birth and circumcision °, Hermann v. Wissmann-Festschrijt, 
ed. A. LeidImair, Tübingen, 1962, 193-208. 

4 The writer is clearly influenced by Western theories on social matters. 
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category is not likely to be exactly what would be considered moral disintegra- 
tion in Europe, it must be pointed out that the coming of the oil refinery to 
Aden in 1952 has effected great social changes in the Asiatic communities, 
especially the Arabs, and not only in Aden but in the Western Aden Protectorate 
as I have already indicated 'Abdullàh Muhammad al-Maqtari with whom 
I discussed these statements, has put the matter into words, the following 
being the gist of them. The oil company provided its employees with furnished 
quarters at a time when home conditions were rather primitive in Aden, and 
the young women began to demand that their husbands, not employees of the 
company, should furnish them with the same material standards of comfort 
as their sisters whose husbands worked at Little Aden. Since, say, 1957 young 
women have been demanding that their husbands live with them in an establish- 
ment separate from that of the husband's parents. This results partly from 
female secondary education, partly from their closer acquaintance, through 
numerous media, with the social system of the West. Al-Maqtari was of the 
opinion that the bride-price (daf*) was probably not a great obstacle to marriage 
since it could be adjusted, though families like to boast that their daughter 
was married for a daf‘ of such and such a (high) figure. It is the practice as 
elsewhere that the dowry is named, but not paid, except in case of divorce, 
but customarily it bears a value proportionate to the daf‘, e.g. if the latter is 
6,000 shillings, the mahr would be 600 shillings. 

In the Aden paper Sawt al-Janüb ? were printed recently the words of a new 
song entitled Operette al-daf*, composed and set to music by two well-known 
Aden artistes. This satirical song is expressive of the sentiments of the young 
Adenese of the class corresponding in their way, to the 'effendi' of other 
Arab countries, and is stated to have been received with acclamation at its 
first performance.? 

The theme is quite new, and though in diction it does not break away 
entirely from traditional Aden or South Arabian verse, it is a notable departure 
from it, on the lines of the free verse fashionable elsewhere. The language is 
a mixture of Adenese, with a diction partially Contemporary Arabie, partially 
Egyptian colloquial intermingled with its basic Adenese—as affected by some 
Adenese in such a context. For example mà shàfat-sh is not Aden usage, and 
I have never heard an Adenese say masraf when he means ‘ bank’. 


الشاب : 
الجميلة الفاتنة cy‏ الا كاير راح أبى لا عند أبوهاء 
الل ue Cre‏ لما شافت أمى Cabal‏ 
ما شالش وجنهه يوم سافر راغبين با يزو جوها. 


1 In a paper, ‘ Social change in south-western Arabia ’, at the conference held by the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom in Khartoum in early 1961. 

? No. 21, 5 November 1961. 

з ibid., no. 22, 11 November 1961. 
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واد الشاب : شى معه فوق المعاش رتبه كبيره؟ 
نحنا all,‏ طالبين FA‏ منك 
coke lay‏ والد العريس г‏ 


Qr val ue ونشتى بس اذنك.‎ 


(Ju فى سترة‎ с تسعطعشر‎ of ole 
النفس عندنا‎ гё ذا‎ pam 


وعاده ega a de 6 "indo ? d‏ 
JY vi rn‏ فى الحلود 
غير «Ауе oil cc ЗЬ‏ 
eS tee‏ 
يا حاج فاسم. ul ipd‏ 
واد الفتاة : ذا (ge‏ النفس 
قوللى » طيب » يصطرف فى أى مصرف؟ 
ايش دفعك؟ 
نفس الشاب : 
واد العريس : 


بس ليش ليش بالعجل؟ 
الزواج مو بس هارب» 
io‏ 


قلتها وانا spel‏ 


فى القياس با ادفع لك eal‏ — 
وانت ec‏ 


واف العروس : 
ما حارج شوف بصيره» 


من مفاهي ناس مسا كين › 


والوليد عاده مشاهرته حقيره . 
شی معه بيت أو шә,‏ البنك 
وسياره وتيره؟ 


The youth. The lovely attractive girl, daughter of the notables, whose face 1 
the eye of the sun never saw unveiled—my father went to her father after n-y 
mother had seen her family, wishing to marry her (ie. to me). 

The youth's father. Wallah, we should like to enter into relationship wich 
you (by marriage) for our son ‘Abduh ? and want only your consent. ‘Abduh 
is 19, working as a clerk when he was only 15; his salary is 600 (shillings), 


1 Note the feminine termination wagh-ih as later ahl-ih. 
2 So common is the name ‘Abduh in Aden that the Adenese are dubbed in fun ‘Ayal ‘Abdch, 
which might be rendered as ' the ‘Abduh tribe’. 
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apart from ' overtime'.! So then you think what you want (as bride-price), 
Hajj Qasim. 

The girl's father. Good, tell me then, what is your bride-price ? 

The groom’s father. According to the usual rate I’ll pay you 2,000 (shillings), 
but it's up to you.? 

The bride’s father. That won't do.? You think it over. The boy's salary is 
still nothing. Has he a house, or a bank account, or a nice car? Apart from 
the salary, has he a good position ? Pr کے‎ 

The groom's father. Wallah, my friend, we can just preserve appearances. 
Enough for a person, in our view, is worthier than wealth. I am an auctioneer 
in hides, and my son is a salaried employee. 

The bride's father. All right, but tell me, is that ‘enough for a person’ 
cashable 5 at any bank ? - 

The youth himself. I said to my father as we left, ‘Enough, why, why 
the hurry ? * Marriage can come any time. Haste brings trouble 7 with it’. 

I said this, comforting my heart for the great wound in it at the ways of 
foolish folk.8 Quieten the voice of conscience. 


The Aden schoolboy of 15 or 16 used to marry at this age, but it looks 
as if material considerations which did not exist before the desire for a higher 
standard of living may be raising the age of marriage among the educated class.? 
For some time to come the transformation of Aden Arab Muslim society, in 
respect of relations between the sexes, to a more Westernized model as, say, 
in Egypt, is like to be confined to the educated classes. The process will un- 
doubtedly cause considerable strain, dislocation, and maladjustment, of which 
the feeling against the daf' may be a symptom. The advantages the change 
brings in its train may not altogether outweigh the disadvantages. As in other 
Muslim countries, however, Westernization of the society has its strong 
protagonists and its strong conservative opposition, the latter not necessarily 
stemming from the ‘ulama’ who can on occasion show an extraordinary degree 


1 The English is transliterated but apparently there is & word which has become Arabic, 
habartain, i.e. ° overtime ’. 

2 Wa-anta shar‘-ak means zai тй tishtî ‘whatever you want’. He means that he should 
say what he wants as bride-price. 

3 cf. E. V. Stace, English-Arabic vocabulary, London, 1893, 88, kharag al-dain © рау a debt’. 
Perhaps one should render it as ‘ it doesn’t meet the case * 

4 The phrase sitrat al-hàl in this context means that though they may have to pinch and 
scrape or even go hungry they have enough to keep up a decent appearance tothe outside world. 

5 Istaraf ‘to be changed, cashable ’. 

6 Mi—méa hi. There is an Aden saying, уй shaikh hū mush harib, i.e. ‘it won't fly away’, 

you can have it any time’. 1 

7 One, says, hü/hi dablah ‘he/she is a trouble through his/her perpetual demands, wishes, 
whims’. Dabal means something like trouble, bother on account of the responsibilities it brings. 

8 Mafühim was explained as * what they hold to be the case’, mawdah, or ‘mode’. 

9? The Aden paper баш? al-Janüb, т, no. 45, 29 April 1962, the organ of the Aden Protectorate 
chiefs, in an article, ‘ al-Zawij al-mubkir jarimah ', protests against marrying boys of 15 to 16 
to women of 25 to 30. The boys’ fathers apparently like this because these women will not ask 
the fathers for rights for themselves in mal wa-afyan, presumably cattle and land. 
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of broadmindedness. As long ago as twenty years back, some Aden writers 
were attacking the way in which Adenese treated the institution of marriages! 
and these persons, mainly journalists, still form the advance-guard of tae 
Westernization of local society though they would not call it by this name, 
preferring such terms as al-islah al-ijtimá'i * social reform’, and other popular 
catchwords derived from the West. 


The new Qu‘aiti state marriage decree : text, translation, commentary 

For the proper understanding of the Ordinance promulgated in al-Mukal a, 
it is necessary to outline the sequence of the traditional practices to be observed 
from the time of the formal betrothal visit up to the entertainments that 
round off the actual consummation of the marriage. It is not claimed that tre 
programme which follows is complete down to the last detail, and being derived 
from informants it lacks the quality of direct personal observation, but 
Doreen Ingrams ? in presenting an account of a wedding she actually attended, 
it would appear, provides something of the colour and incident lacking heze. 
I am indebted to Saiyids ‘Abdullah al-Bid and Muhammad Saîd Міда), 
and more recently to Mr. J. Dofari of Aden who gave freely of their time to 
comment on the material constituting this short study. 


The sequence of the wedding ceremonies 
1. The madad 
i.e. the betrothal visit —gahwah fi bait al-‘ardsah. 


2. Lailat al-rubüt 
ie. the night of the binding. Days, or months, or it could even sometimes 
perhaps be years after the madád, the women hold the lailat al-rubüt. They 


take a locally made suba iyah ®—which is men's wear, not women's and cover 
the face and body of the bride-to-be, saying, Anti marbütah li-fulàn ‘ You sre 


1 Mukhaiyam Abi 'l-Teiyib (Society), Aglam al-Mukhaiyam, Aden, 1942, where Muh. ‘Ali 
Luqmin condemns plurality of wives,-and ‘Abd al-Razzáq al-Fikri, writing on married ife 
in Aden, accuses the Adenese of not knowing the true meaning of marriage ! He makes the observa- 
tion that the Aden girl blushes 1f marriage is mentioned to her and knows nothing about waat 
has passed between her parents and her suitor’s family until the last moment, when she has no 
option but to obey. I wonder how true this is in 1962 ? 

The Aglam might be contrasted with a book written some 15 years before ıt, Saiyid ‘Abdul‘ah 
b. Muh. b. Hamid al-Saqqaf, al-Tarbryat al-nisa’iyah, Sourabaya, 1346, which is rather cdd- 
fashioned, but it nevertheless encourages women to learn to read and write. Old-fashioned 
custom, as in other countries, was to discourage this activity, cf. BSOAS, xxiv, 2, 1931, 
p. 395, col. 2. At the very time this article was going to press, the newspaper al-Ra’id al- 
Mukallà), п, no. 74, 2 April 1962, reported some opposition in Shibam town to the Qu'aiti 
government proposal to open a girls’ school there, on account of the old tradition that she 
teaching of girls breeds difficulties and calamities. 

* А survey of social and economic conditions «n the Aden Protectorate, [Asmara, 1949]. Е. M. 
Hunter, Account of the British settlement of Aden in Arabia, London, 1877, 448 seq., is geod 
also. C. von Landberg, Études . . . Datinah, Leiden, 1905, 28-9, 192-5. 

3 This 18 а word remounting to medieval times, and it denotes a striped cloth usually wed 
as a fülah. C. von Landberg, Hadramoti, Leiden, 1901, pp. 233-6, quotes and comments on 
a verse which alludes to the custom described, but seems to have been unaware of this custom 
which would explain his verse more satisfactorily. cf. Doreen Ingrams, Survey, 101. 
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becoming (lit. bound) the wife of so-and-so’. This is because she does not 
know about the marriage which has already been agreed, although among the 
Bedouin a girl does know she is going to be married even if she does not know 
when. A nuqbah (head-scarf) is sometimes used in place of a suba^uah. 


3. Al-zawaj, the marriage 

(а) Al-hinnd or lailat al-hinna’, lit., ‘the night of the henna’, when the 
bride and groom are dressed up and decorated with henna, the men having 
their makhdarah + and the women theirs. In Ghail Bà Wazir the Ми with 
all its preparations and including the lailat al-‘aqd, lasts for eight days; but it 
varies from place to place, and in al-Mukallà it is only three days or so from the 
beginning of the wedding till the girl goes to her husband's house. 

(b) Lailat al-'agd, also called lailat al-dukhül, or al-dukhil, or al-dukhlah. 
The 'aqd or contract comes a little before al-dukhil. There is a wedding-feast 
(wajbah) at the bride's house, when the young man comes to claim her, and 
She goes to his house in the very early morning. 

(c) Al-subhah,? i.e. the morning gift to the new wife, the maidenhead gift. 

(d) The wajbah or müjibah, the wedding breakfast, or lunch, a feast given 
by the bridegroom’s family to return the hospitality of the bride’s family. 


4. Naql thamédn от al-nuglah 

After eight days the bride visits her former home. 
Language 

It will be perceived that the Ordinance is not very far removed from the 
educated colloquial, and that many dialectal words are employed, Typical 


is the construction of amma without the following fa-, often to be found in the 
writings of Hadrami ‘ulam. 


منشور عام رقم ١969 el (V+)‏ م. 
سم الله ومحمده. 
أما بعد نظراً لما هو واقع من الضرر бо‏ واقتصادياً وخلقياً بسبب: التنافس في 
OF‏ وشئون الأعراس وتقاليدها من لباس وجهاز وغيرهما من العوائد التقليدية С‏ 
كل ذلك عن حددد الاعتدال إلى حد الإسراف قرر مولانا صاحب العظمة 
السلطان في المجلس ما يلى وذلك كقرار مجلس الدولة رقم ٠١ EE )١(‏ شوال WNA‏ ه. 
الموافق ۱۸ ابريل 1189 م. 


1 The makhdarah in Aden means both the ceremony and the wooden erection (put up nowa- 
days there by contractors) in which it is held. See p. 489, n. 1, infra for further usages of this 
word. 

2 of, Landberg, Gloss. dat., 2113 ; al-Baihàni, op. cit., 216, for gifts of the bridegroom before 
marriage and on the yawm al-subhiyah; W. Leslau, Lexique sogotri, Paris, 1938, 280, ° sábha, 
trousseau, vêtements, voile, tablier que le mari apporte à la femme après la prière du soire °, 
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() المداد 
حفلة المداد ممنوعة للرجال. مطلقاً. أما حفلة النساء فتبق كما هى العادة لما فيهما 
من مساعدة. d‏ 


(۲) الجهاز 

m all شلن مقطوعة‎ Blew لا يزيد جهازها على‎ КЫЛ 

Yl‏ يزيد جهازها على BEE‏ شان مقطوعة الصبحه. 

ولا بأس أن يقدم الزوج هدية لزوجته بحيث لا تتجاوز قيمتها خسين US‏ ولا 
يكن أن تذهب الزوجة إلى بيت الزوج بأ كر مما QU‏ — قعادة» فرش واحد» ثلاث 
u$ o‏ أربع وسيد» صندوق» شنطة. | 
(v)‏ اللباس 

суу)‏ والنقاب pans! Sill‏ ني الزواجات طلناسبات العامة يحب أن 
لا يزيد تمن oS‏ على ستين شان «Xs‏ لا تزيد de‏ عشرين cale‏ وما عدإه من 
الألبسة الى تزيد أتمانها على ما ذكر فمنوع Glas‏ في الزواجات والمناسبات العامة. 


)£( الوليمة 
تكون وليمة الزواج by‏ واحد” فقط سواء كان في بيت الزوج أو الزوجة. 


БАЛ (e) 

يمنع البسط Ule‏ للمدعوين في بيت الزوج والزوجة. 
(5) الفوجه 

ممنوعة مطلقاً. 
eG AMI (V)‏ 

محايات Y JU‏ تزيد على ثلاثين شلن فقط. 


(A)‏ الباب 
Cz ©‏ بادا ما يسمى الباب وكذلك الدفع الذي يعطى єзї‏ الباب. 


1 Correctly wahid-an. 
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)4( المسحه 

والمسحه ' بالكيفية الموجودة ممنوعة ويقتصر فيها de‏ زيارة الزوج لأم زوجته› 
ولا بأس أن يذهب معه قريبا' له أو صديق» Ob‏ لا يقدم له سوى القهرة كالعادة 
القديعة. 


(Ne)‏ المشترحه 
أجرة المشترحه من أهل Cung‏ لا يزيد على ثلاثين شلن › ولا يتبعها أي شيء 
من هدايا أو 205 أو غيرها. 


)\\( الطروحّات 

(b‏ لا يزيد al cl‏ العتروس على عشرة شان فقط. 

(ب) طرح الزفين شلن واحد فقط لمدة руб‏ في بيت الزوجة» وشلن لمدة 
الشرح في بيت الزوج. | 

(р)‏ العروس الى تخرج لأول مرة يكون الطرح مها ЖУУ‏ شان فقط. 

)>( أما طرح المعشره الذي يعود لأهل الزواج لا مانع. منه في الزواج 
الأول فقط. 


Y)‏ سهرات الزواج 
أقصاها للرجال والنساء إلى الساعة الواحدة. 


(M)‏ المخدره 
يسمح эда‏ للرجال ني الزواج الأول فقط ولكن لا يسمح بها للنساء مطلقاً. 


(14) أجرة wo ДД‏ 
لا تزيد على خسين شلناً. 


1 0- 
(Vo)‏ أجرة المشترح 
لا تزيد على أربعين شلناً مقطوعة» أو عشرين شلن» وله أن يأخذ من الزفانه 
وانخيرة لصاحب الموجبته. 


1 Correctly garib-un. 
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)15( زفاف العروس 
الرّقة العلنية في الشوارع ШШ деде‏ ويحب أن يذهب بالعروس إلى بيت زوجها 
قبل الساعة الواحدة Ob‏ تكون "adl‏ داخل سدّة أهل الزوج فقط. 


(VV)‏ تقض العقده 
ممنوع LE‏ ما يسمونه نقض العقده. 


- التقيله‎ (M) 
Y بدون شرح‎ LB ممنوع الدعوة العامة للنقيله ويقتصر على دعوة الأهل‎ 
. نساء في العصر تقدم فيها قهوة فقط‎ it زفين » ولا بأس‎ 


(14) الشوّف 
ممنوع شؤف النساء الفضوليات مطلقاً» „шь,‏ الشوف OL‏ الأعراس للنساء 
المدعوات. 


(Ye)‏ عوائد اقتاد Xo‏ في الأعراس تستمر كما هى بحسب العادة الجارية. 


(Y3)‏ سريان مفعول هذا القرار 
(b‏ يسري مفعول هذه الأوامر ويعمل بها من فانحة حرم سنة ۱۳۷۹ ه. 
(ооу‏ سوف تتولى الشرطة المدنية بالمكلا تنفيذ هذه التعليمات. 
(ج) وتقديم من يخالفها إلى ARE‏ نائب لواءة بالمكلا للمحا AT‏ 


(ҮҮ)‏ العقاب 

كل من خالف هذا النظام يعاقب بغرامة مالية تختلف باختلاف أحوال 
انخالفين على آلا تقل الغرامة عن شلن . ٠٠١.‏ (مائه شلن) ولا تزيد عن 
.۹ شان all‏ شلن). baby‏ بعد سترتب الحكومة دفع مبلغ الغرامة لصا الحافه 
WEIS Che I‏ ومن عجز أو امتنع عن دفع الغرامة يسجن ЛА‏ لا تتجاوز 
أسبوعين . 


1 Said to be an error for al-nagilah. 
2 Read al-liwa’ probably. 
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yl‏ صاحب العظمة 

وزير السلطنة 
السكرتارية  УЅ‏ 
BAYA dl M‏ 
الموافق 19 ابريل 1989م. 


Publie Ordinance no. 10 of year 1959. 
In the name of God, praise to Him. 


In view of the ills, religious, economie, and moral, resulting from rivalry 
in the matters and affairs of marriages and the traditional practices thereof, 
in dress, bride-price, and other traditional eustoms, all exceeding the bounds 
of moderation to the extent of extravagance, our Lord, His Majesty the Sultàn, 
resolved the following in Council, this by decree of the State Council no. 1, 
dated 10 Shawwal 1378, corresponding to 18 April 1959. 


1. The betrothal payment (madad) 
For men the madad reception is absolutely prohibited, but the women’s 
reception shall remain as is the custom, because of the presents thereat. 


2. The bride-price (уйг) 

For a virgin the bride-price, as distinct from the wedding-present (subhah), 
shall not exceed 600 shillings. 

For a woman previously married, the bride-price, as distinct from the 
wedding-present, shall not exceed 300 shillings. 

There is no objection to a husband presenting a gift to his wife, provided 
its value does not exceed 50 shillings. It shall not be permissible for the wife 
to go to the husband's house with more than the following : 

A bed, one (set of) bedding, three cushions, four pillows, a box, a case. 


3. Clothes (libas) 

Skirts and head-scarves intended for use at weddings and on public occa- 
sions—the price of a skirt must not exceed 60 shillings, and that of the head- 
scarf 20 shillings. Other apparel exceeding in price what has been mentioned 
is absolutely prohibited at weddings and publie occasions. 


4. The wedding breakfast (walimah) 

Whether it be at the husband's or wife's house, the wedding breakfast 
shall last for one day only. 
5. The breakfast (bast) 


The breakfast for invited guests at the РЕЯ or wife's house is utterly 
prohibited. 


6. The congratulatory gift ( fawjah) 
Absolutely prohibited. 
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7. The salutation-gift (muhayah) 
The salutation-gift for a mother-in-law (khdlah) shall not exceed 30 shillings ٠ 
only. 


8. The door-fee (bab) 
What is known as the ‘ door-fee ' is categorically prohibited, as also is the 
payment given under the name of ‘ the door’. 


9. The laying-on-of-the-hand fee (mashah) 

The mashah, in its existing form, is prohibited. It shall be confined to the 
husband’s visiting his wife’s mother, though there is no objection to a relative 
or friend of his accompanying him, provided that only coffee be offered him 
in accordance with ancient custom. 


10. The female minstrel (mushtarthah) 

The fee paid by the family giving the wedding breakfast to the mushtarthah 
shall not exceed 30 shillings, nor shall anything in the way of presents, gratuities, 
etc., go along with it. 


11. Gratuities (furühat) 

(a) The gratuity of the bride’s family shall not exceed 10 shillings only. 

(b) The gratuity for the zaf?n-dance in the wife's house is one shilling only, 
for the period of the sharh dance, and in the husband's house also one shilling 
for the period of the sharh dance. 

(c) For the first occasion upon which the bride comes forth (to perform 
the dance), the gratuity (given) by her shall be 3 shillings only. 

(d) At the first wedding only there is no objection to the gratuity of the 
* tray ' which reverts to the family (giving) the wedding. 


12. Evening festivities (saharat) 
In the case of both men and women the very latest of these shall be up 
to 1 o'clock. | 


13. The makhdarah ceremony 
The makhdarah is permissible for men at the first wedding only, but it is 
not permissible for women at all. 


14. The musician's (mutrib) fee 
This shall not exceed 50 shillings. 


15. The minstrel’s (mushtarih) fee 

This shall not exceed 40 shillings in all, or (alternatively) 20 shillings along 
with permission for him to take (gratuities (/arh)) from the dancers (zaffanah), 
the choice being up to the person giving the wedding breakfast. 


16. The bridal procession (zafaf al-'arüs) 

Public procession through the streets is prohibited outright. The bride 
must be conducted to her husband's house before 1 o'elock (a.m.), the ‘ trans- 
ference ' (nagilah) to be inside the gate of the husband's family only. 
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17. Cutting of the lock (nagd al-‘ugdah) 
What they call the ‘ cutting of the lock’ is absolutely prohibited. 


18. The ‘ transference’ (naqilah) 

General invitation to the nagilah is prohibited. It shall be confined to 
inviting only the family without sharh dance or zafin dance, but there is no 
objection to а women’s party in the late afternoon at which only coffee is 
served, 


19. The viewing (shawf) 
Viewing (of the bride) by intruding women is absolutely prohibited. The 
viewing shall be restricted to the women invited to the marriage ceremonies. 


20. Customs of the headmen at marriages (‘awa’id al-magüdimah) 
These shall continue as they are, in accordance with current custom. 


21. Coming into effect of this resolution 

(a) These orders shall come into effect and be acted upon as from the 
beginning of Muharram 1379 (1959). 

(b) The civil police in al-Mukallà will have charge of putting these 


instructions into effect. 
(c) Any person disregarding them shall be brought for trial before the court 


of the Governor (Nab) of the province (liwa) at al-Mukalla. 
22. Penalty (gab) 

Any person disregarding this statute shall be punished by a monetary 
fine, varying according to the circumstances of the offenders, but the fine shall 
nob be less than 100 shillings, nor exceed 1,000 shillings. Government shall 
subsequently apply the sum paid by way of fine to the benefit of the ward 
(Rafah) in which the offence took place. Anyone unable, or refusing to pay the 
fine, shall be imprisoned for a period not exceeding one fortnight. 


By order of His Majesty. 

The Minister to the Sultanate, 

The Secretariat, Í 

Al-Mukalla. 

11 Shawwal 1378, corresponding to 19 April 1959. 


Commentary 


1. The madad 

The тода means the proceeding of the intending husband accompanied 
by his relations and friends, to the house of the wife (zawjah) to be, in order to 
announce the betrothal (iam al-khutbah), and pay over the betrothal money. 
The name madàd applies both to the ceremony and the actual sum of money. It 
was described to me as ‘ coffee in the bride's house (qahwah fi bait al-'arüsah) ’. 


~ 
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On another occasion it was stated that a boy's father calls upon the parents 
of the intended bride; he may take his son with him, but usually does not. 
He is entertained to coffee and pays over the madad, thereby indicating that 
a sort of betrothal has been formalized. All this business is kept fairly secret 
from the girl herself. The madad used to be fixed at about 30 rupees (а state- 
ment which must refer to some ten or more years ago), but each person pays 
at rates varying according to his social class, his means, ete. The town council 
(majlis baladi), and that of Ghail Bà Wazir was no doubt in ће speaker's mind, 
might restrict the amount, and in older days still, a fixed sum might be imposed 
on the community by the decision of the headmen ('uggal); this they would 
even be able to dictate to such noble classes as the sddah themselves. 

The women also have a kind of madad ceremony when the bride's mother 
is visited by womenfolk bringing presents, to say to her, ‘Mabriik!’ ie. 
congratulations on the betrothal. 

2. The jihaz Я 

Тһе jihàz was explained as the daf‘ ог дај аћ i.e. the bride-price. It із 
provided by the bridegroom's side, and delivered to the bride's father. He 
retains it to apply it to the expenses of the wedding, but presumably, as Doreen 
Ingrams ? suggests, he does quite well financially out of the bride-price. In the 
Bàdiyah, the Bedouin areas, the dafi‘ah is thousands of riydls, paid of course 
to the father of the bride or to her family. The Bedouin do not pay any of the 
mahr or dowry at all, but it remains a debt, unless of course the girl should be 
divorced, when it must be paid over to her. The mahr is for the girl herself, 
however, in contrast to the daft‘ah, which goes to her family. 

The subhah is the gift made to the bride after intercourse is presumed 
to have taken place for the first time. Ansaldi? considers it is made in compensa- 
tion for the loss of virginity and this has frequently been confirmed to me. 
In the present context nevertheless where the woman has already been married, 
it could hardly apply in this sense. In Hadramawt nowadays this gift is a large 
trunk, with clothes, perfumes, a watch even, and all manner of things. 

The gift to the intended bride is made by the fiancé through his mother 
to her mother, and will include an expensive frock, soap, perfume, etc., no 
doubt very like the gift described by Doreen Ingrams.* 

At the time of the nuglah or transfer of the bride to her husband's house, 
she brings with her a bed (ga/ádak) and bedding, along with other furnishings 
(athath al-zinah) with which the majlis or room is to be decorated at the 
husband's family's house. The midkah (pl. madaki) is a cushion. 


1 of. Landberg, Hadramoüt, 476. In Yafi'l country in 1954 a typical case would be a daf‘ 
payment of 100 riyals, half of which would be silver for the bride, half to go to her father. The 
groom would have to purchase what was necessary for the marriage in the way of clothes, wedding 
gear (? adàt al-zinah), and entertainment (#“@т) of the guests. Her father would have to send 
cosmetics (? dihar), turmeric (hurud), and a veil (hijab). I am not quite certain what is exactly 
covered by these terms, for local custom differs greatly from place to place. 

2 Survey, 44. 3 C. Ansaldi, H Yemen, Roma, 1933, 210-14. 4 Survey, 44. 
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3. Clothes 

In both Tarim and Shibàm I learned that the sumptuary laws had attempted 
to limit expenditure on women's frocks, but these regulations had always 
become a dead letter. The kurtah (pl. kurat) is a Persian word (via India) 
for a skirt ; the nugbah (pl. nuqab) is a kind of head-scarf, and an example we 
purchased is of gauzy material with embroidery in gold and coloured threads, 
decorated with spangles (ra‘shah). I was told that a bride wears, apart from 
jewellery, a kurtah, nugbah, and a gógarah, i.e. a petticoat worn under the skirt, 
at her wedding, 


4. The walimah or wedding breakfast 

This is also called walimat al-zawàj or тайтай al-‘urs, or it is known as 
al-difah. There are two meals given, the first in the bride's house on the latlat 
al-‘aqd, the evening meal (‘ash@’). This is returned by the groom's family 
with a large wajbah or lunch for all the bride's family and friends, as well as 
his family and friends after the dukhül following on the ‘agd. These invitations 
(‘aziimat) are then repeated between the groom’s and the bride's families, but 
with a smaller number of guests (ma'zümin) than before. 


5. The bast or breakfast 

The bast is something like the walimah, only with a smaller number of guests. 
It is the breakfast given by the family of the bridegroom on the lailat al-dukhlah. 
The girl comes to the groom’s house, al-Bid thought between 4 and 5 a.m., 
but Midaihij said, round about 1.30 a.m., accompanied by her relatives, and the 
bridegroom’s house provides them with the bast, which would be haris (savoury 
dough) ? made with meat, though nowadays it is more likely to be meat and rice. 

On the lailat al-dukhlah the bridegroom, according to al-Bid, leaves the 
bride’s house for that of his parents between 12 midnight and 2 a.m., the girl 
following him between 4 and 5 a.m. At this early hour the women accom- 
panying her mostly go unveiled, and take bast in the groom’s house. 


6. The fawjah 

This term is difficult to translate. There is, however, a sentence in the 

Lisän al-‘Arab 

من قولك مر بنا EB‏ وليمة فلان ‏ أى فوج ممن كان في طعامه. 
А fawj also means, al-jama‘ah min al-nàs. These phrases suggest a derivation‏ 
for the word fawjah. ;‏ 

Midaibij thinks the word fawjah is not specially linked to marriage celebra- 
tions, but applies to visits on several types of festive occasion, and the gifts 
brought at such times, as for example a gift of eggs to a woman when she is 
visited after bearing a child. 

1 My wife insists that women wear a little Malayan or Indian type sudairiyah or jacket as 
well but says this only applies to the coast not to the Wadi Hadramawt. The sudairiyah was 


not, however, mentioned by my informants, possibly through oversight. 
3 Serjeant, Prose and poetry, Ar. text, p. 33. 
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Visiting the bride's mother (umm al-‘ariis), guests bring gifts in accordance 
with their means, even if only a few bananas. At al-Shihr a congratulatory 
visit takes place before the wedding, but it can also be made during the marriage, 
especially on the lailat al-hinna’, the © night of the henna’. 


7. The salutation-gift 

The term muhäyäh is derived from the verb haya-(ha) ‘to kiss someone `, 
and Landberg! states that it means ‘saluer quelqu'un, lui dire hayya bak’. 
The latter is one of the commonest greetings in Hadramawt. In this case, 
however, it means to kiss with respect, whereas shamm, properly, and indeed 
actually, ‘to sniff’, is used of kissing with affection or passion. One says, 
Рауай-Һа ‘J kissed her’. When you see the bride's mother (al-khalah), you 
go and kiss her on the forehead, dropping a gift of money in her lap. It is at 
the time of the mashah (infra) that you first see the bride's mother, whom of 
course in Muslim society you could not properly have seen unveiled before, 
but of course marrying her daughter brings her within the prohibited degrees 
and you can therefore see her unveiled. 


8. The door-fee 

41-526, literally ‘the доог’, is applied to the tip that you give to the tire- 
woman (al-kawbarah) at the door of the bride's room on the lailat al-dukhlah 
to let you enter, but this is probably no longer a general custom at al-Ghail 
and has perhaps not been so for the past fifteen years. 

In Ghail Bà Wazir you go to a room upstairs and the girl is brought in 
by the female minstrels (mushtar:hat), and when she comes in you stand up, 
put your hand on her forehead, and kiss your hand. The women conduct her 
to the bed, and all depart except the kawbarah. The kawbarah will start to 
take off her nugbah, and the hulî or ornaments of silver, but if you give the 
woman a rubbiyah before she takes them off you can do this yourself. Otherwise 
she will divest the girl of all her finery, leaving her in her skirt (kurtah) only.? 
The groom may now consummate the marriage—in the house of the girl's 
parents, but Midaihij said he thought that this step was far from general, 
and that only sometimes does consummation take place at this stage. Al-Bid 
said that it applied to the classes not ‘askar, i.e. Yafi‘is who are tribesmen cf 
the military class. 


9. The mashah 

I presume that this part of the ceremony as performed at Ghail Bà Wazir 
takes the form of placing one's hand on the girls head and kissing it, as 
described in the immediately preceding section. 

Midaihij, however, whose experience of local custom is derived from al-Shihr 
and al-Mukallà, says that on the laWat al-dukhlah between 9 and 10 p.m., 
the groom proceeds to the bride's house accompanied by drums, etc., and 


1 Gloss. dat., 541. 2 With a sudairiyah also 1 
VOL. XXV. PART 3. 37 
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after a time departs upstairs along with one of the bride's male relatives, 
carrying his rosary (subhah) in his hand. The said relative takes the bride- 
groom's hand holding the rosary, and moves the hand clasping the rosary over 
and around the head of the bride. It is about this time that he meets her 
mother. 

After this the bridegroom returns to the sail (shira‘) which has been stretched 
` over the street for the marriage festivities; it is a sort of reception room in 
front of the bride’s house, and the groom’s house has a sail set up in front of it 
in the same way.! The groom may linger a quarter of an hour sitting under 
the sail, then he returns home. Later he will come back to the bride’s house 
for the dukhil ceremony. 


10. The mushtarthah 

The mushtarihah is the woman minstrel, singing to the accompaniment 
of her drum. In al-Ghail she is described as the female drummer (sahibat 
al-tabl), but she is also called the zaffanah, because she tuzaffin al-'arüs, lit. 
‘makes the bride dance'.- The zafin seems to be applied to the sharh? or 
dance (rags) of the women in the afternoon preceding, and that following, 
the lailat al-dukhlah. The bride usually dances first, along with her nearest 
relation. In al-Mukalla, at one time, the bride used to be conducted from 
her house to that of her new husband dancing, but nowadays she dances only 
from the door to the top of the house (where the women's quarters are). 

In Ghail Ba Wazir the mushtarihah gets a special fee (ujrah khássah). When 
she arrives you bring in biscuits, sweets (Лайма), and tea for her—this is 
called a tagdüm (pl. tagadim), Again, when she leaves, she may be given а 
present of, for example, a tin of halwà or of honey ('asal). In Ghail Bà Wazir, 
the mushtarihat are slaves ('abid) and hujar; of the latter there are one or 
two families living at al-Ghail. They use the hajw апа mirwas drums. 


11. The gratuities 

The tarhah (pl. turühat) is a gift to the female minstrels (mushtarihat) of 
five shillings, or the sums specified here. The tarhah, according to Landberg ? 
is ‘ce qui contient la main’, and 'arrhes, ce qu'on donne aux nouveaux 
mariés?. The second sub-clause refers to gratuities given by the dancers to the 
female minstrels, as explained at greater length in the commentary to clause 15.4 
The third sub-clause refers to the first dance by the bride either after or before 
al-dukhül, it being immaterial whether she be a virgin bride or one who has 
already been married. The fourth clause was explained by al-Bid to refer to 


1 I recollect something of this kind at a reception given us by Hadramis in Mombasa, the 
street also Беша decorated with streamers or coloured cloth running from one side of the street 
to the other. 

2 The sharh includes the sharh of the men and that of the women. 

3 Gloss. dat., 2200. 

4 See p. 490, and my ‘The Ma'n “ gypsies” of the West Aden Protectorate’, Anthropos, 
LVI, 5-6, 1961, 740. 
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the tarh al-ma'sharah, the ‘ gratuity of the tray’. The ma‘sharah is a sort 
of metal tray or bowl, but the word may also be applied to the tifal which is 
of palm-frond (Бйз), sometimes used for al-tarh. It seems this ceremony 
is only performed when a man or a woman is marrying for the first time. 
41-814 stated that when a man of a poor family wishes to marry, but cannot 
afford to do so, the family resort to the following device. They shave his 
head and dance, and while the application of henna is going on so does the 
shaving (halagah) of the head. The ma‘sharah is set in the middle of the room 
and people throw into it riyals or other coins. He stated also that this practice 
is rare nowadays, but I wonder if this applies more particularly to'his experience 
at Ghail Bà Wazir. I was present at the betrothal of the Wahidi Sultan in 
1947 when coins were flung by the company into a tray in the house of the 
girl's father. 


12. Evening festivities 
Dancing and singing are intended here. 


13. The makhdarah 

Basically the makhdarah is a hut or tent erected on the occasion of a 
marriage+; or, as has been seen, in the coastal parts of Hadramawt, a sail 
stretched over the street outside the house where the marriage ceremonies are 
taking place. The work of putting it up would be executed by the Quarter 
or Ward of the town or village which plays a part in weddings as I have already 
described.? Midaihij described the makhdarah as a high platform (minassah 
‘aliyah) near the groom’s house, if not actually in it, decorated in various 
colours, and provided, nowadays, with an amplifier. Here the groom sits, 
and after music and festivities (lahü wa-tarab) the presents are made, all this 
usual taking place at night. Carpets are laid down before the makhdarah 
and/or chairs for the guests ranged before it also. In front of the bride- 
groom is placed a bowl (şan), usually of copper, but nowadays often of 
aluminium, into which the presents of money to the bridegroom are tossed, 
the coins ringing (tahinn) against its sides, this being why а metal bowl is 
preferred. 

The makhdarah of the women is in the bride's house, and it is this that is 
prohibited by the Ordinance. It usually takes place before that of the men and 
lasts a longer time. It is, however, quite clear that, as 'Abdullàh Muhammad 
al-Maqtari has confirmed to me, the term makhdarah has come to be applied 
to the money gift made on this occasion, as it is in Aden. It would also seem 
to apply to the ceremony itself. 

In Aden the guest entering the door of the makhdarah would see the bride- 
groom opposite him, sitting on the right of the platform, his male relations 
near by him. 

1 See p. 478, n. 1, supra. Е. V. Stace, op. cit., 186, mentions a Bedouin word sibat as synony- 


mous with makhdarah, but I have not yet had this confirmed. 
2 Serjeant, Prose and poetry, p. 27. 
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14. The musician (mutrib) 

At the makhdarah which also has the nature of a musical evening, and at 
weddings generally, people sit and listen to the musician who is a guitar-player 
(mugambis) The mutrib is displacing the mushiarih or minstrel in more 
sophisticated Hadrami circles. It might be added here that, according to the 
Aden and Hadrami press, very considerable changes have been introduced 
into the music of southern Arabia, this having taken place more particularly 
during the last eight years or so. 


15. The fee of the minstrel (mushtarih) 


The term mushtarih embraces both the minstrel and the female minstrel, 
the one performing at the men’s side of the marriage, and the other at the 
women’s side. In the olden days, and even now, it used to be slaves who acted 
ав mushtarihs with drums and the flute (madrüf) ; the hajir and mirwas drums 
being beaten by the mushtarih or zaffan as he is also called. 

Among the women too, in the olden days, the zaffanah or mushtarihah 
used to have money tossed in front of her by the women as each one danced, 
say 5 shillings a time, ie. a Maria Theresa dollar, and the mushtarihah might 
make up to 2,000 shillings a night. Now this has ceased, and whatever else 
of the provisions of this-Ordinance may not, in actual practice, be observed, 
the limitation on her fee, as remarked, has become effective. The party giving 
the wedding (2/46 al-‘urs) may take this money nowadays for himself; each 
money gift is known as tarh. 

Midaihij explained the function of the female minstrel as, Al-mushtarihah 
tuzaffin al“artis—tarqus ma'-hà fi-l-wagt alladhi tahdur fih al-‘ariis i-l-sharh 
‘the female minstrel makes the bride dance, dancing with her when the bride 
comes in to dance’. 


16. The bridal procession 

The zaffah is the conducting of the bride to her husband’s house by night, 
to the accompaniment of the singing of the mushtarihah, the beating of the 
drums and hajir drum, and ululations (zagharid) ; she is, of course, accompanied 
by the women from her father’s house, her mother, sisters, and female relatives. 
The word nagliyah was stated by Midaihij to be a misprint for al-nagilah (infra), 
or al-nuglah, i.e. the intigal or transfer of the bride from her father’s house 
(or in the case of an orphan from the house of one of her relatives (agdrib)), 
to that of her husband. In the interior of Hadramawt she will usually still be 
conveyed on the back of an animal, but in al-Mukalla, by car. The zaffah 
takes place on the [айай al-dukhül ; this must, I suppose, be the case where the 
marriage is not consummated in the bride's house. 


17. Naqd al-‘ugdah 
This is the loosening of the lock of hair or plait, the ‘ugdah being a lock 
of hair on a girl’s forehead, or perhaps a fringe which was loosened or cut 
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by the tire-woman (kawbarah) after the marriage, once she is no longer virgin. 
This custom is said to be rather rare nowadays. 


18. The ‘transference ’ (nagilah) 

Apart from its application in article 18 the nagilah also means the visit 
paid by the new bride, eight days after the wedding, to her father’s house. 
Her husband will accompany her on this visit to her former home; in both 
cases, however, ће nagilah is an expensive business. In al-Mukalla it is also 
called nagd al-thamän ; other names are naql thamän, and al-nuglah. Generally 
there is a sail (shird‘) in the street near the house for the women’s sharh dance. 


19. The viewing (shawf) 

In Hadramawt the young unmarried girls see little of married women 
and, being shy, avoid them also. Al-shaw/f, lit. ‘ the seeing ’, i.e. the viewing of 
the bride, takes place at the marriage, on the lailat al-zawdj, i.e. the lailat 
al-dukhlah, but especially at the nahdr al-subhah, lit. ‘morning of the 
“ trousseau "". The women come to see what the girl looks like now that 
she is emerging into the society of married women, whether she is pretty, 
nice, and the like. 


20. The customs of the headmen 

These have already been described * by me in various places. The headmen 
are the elders of the quarter or ward of the town and very jealous of tradi- 
tional rights and privileges. It is perhaps an indication of the power of the 
quarter organizations that despite press attacks on the quarters (al-huwaif) of 
the Hadrami towns, it is here stipulated that their customs should remain 
unchanged. In brief either the young man's father, or the bride's father, or 
both, go, taking a little present to the headman, known as 0071006 al-‘urs ‘ the 
wedding coffee ', and the headman arranges for a sail to be put up as an awning 
to keep off the heat of the sun, and for all the slaughtering, cooking, etc. 
necessary to the wedding celebrations. 

As an illustration of the influence of the quarter organization, it appears 
that in al-Ghail there is a tendency for families, nowadays, in different quarters, 
not to intermarry because of the unseemly disputes that may arise at times 
of marriage. For example, the bridegroom cannot cross into another quarter 
accompanied by the drums and singing with which he passes through his own 
quarter. When he comes to the boundary between the two quarters the festivi- 
ties must stop, and he enters the other quarter silently. For him to try to enter 
another quarter with the ceremonial of his own quarter, is an infringement 
of the sovereignty and privilege of the other quarter which cannot be tolerated 
even if upholding of this privilege should lead to bloodshed. 


Hadramaut of the interior : terms relating to marriage 
The late Saiyid Muhammad b. Hashim generously placed at my disposal 


1 loe. cit., pp. 27, 47; ‘The quarters of Tarim’, Le Muséon, xxi, 3-4, 1950, 277-84, and 
in my fortheoming study on fisher customs. 
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some years ago certain lists of colloquial Arabic words classified by subjects, 
among which were the terms listed infra, but I had no opportunity of discussing 
them with him. Midaihij, however, has offered explanations to the best of his 
ability, though, since he comes from the coast, and Saiyid b. Hashim came from 
Tarim, he cannot be absolutely certain as to their precise application. Never- 
theless his comments have both value and validity. 

Tahdir ( pex Explained as darb al-jabl. Young boys beat the drum 
during the days of the marriage to summon all to come (yuhaddir) and enjoy 
the marriage festivities. The young girls do this among the women in their 
own part of the house. 

Takhdir ( pasty) The days of the wedding during which the girl, still 
in her father's house, prepares for the bridegroom with hinna’ and her hair is 
done into plaits (“ugad). 

Takhéwid (S, takhwid) (Jo 35). The removal of а woman's nugbah or 
head-scarf, be it at the marriage or on any other occasion. To say of a woman, 
takhawwadat, means she has nothing on her head. Midaihij thought the word 
was used in the interior of Hadramawt, and amongst Bedouins. I surmise that 
it is part of the procedure on the lailat al-dukhül. 

Haráwah .(حراوة)‎ The party which accompanies the groom to the girl's 
house, and hence a general term for a marriage celebration. These men who 
accompany the groom are called harwiyin بين)‎ 372), le. ma azîm, invited 
persons. ~ 

Khurush .)خرش(‎ Probably gandgin which Midaihij described as a sort of 
ear-ring, and Landberg? as grelot. I am virtually certain that I have seen 
a series of small bells of silver attached to the outer rim of the ear, worn by 
little girls, but „probably only from tribal areas. 

Khatrah (o opes), At Tarim this is a big entertainment (diyäfah) a month 
after the marriage to which the wife’s parents invite all the husband’s relatives. 
A shahhädhah is present who calls down blessings and prayers on those present, 

Khaibaʻän (Ole), A song sung in the women’s part of the ceremony, 
an example of which I have already published and described.? 

Dihinah (4-5). A good meal, from dihn ‘ grease, fat, oil’, to be compared 
with iddasam which is also employed in Hadramawt * in a rather similar sense. 
It is possibly a term for one of the feasts given during the wedding. 

Shawfah (44%), Probably the same as the coastal shawf, supra. 


Subhah (422). Present after the loss of maidenhead, as above. 
Difah (444). Marriage feast, as above. 
1 It is not clear which of these words was meant by Saiyid Muhammad b. Hashim, but 


Midaihij thought either possible. 
2 Hadramott, 697. 3 Serjeant, Prose and poetry, p. 168. * op. cit.; p. 50, n. 99. 
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Ghussah (42225). A Badawi word, the leaves of the sidr tree. А circle 


is formed in the middle of which the groom is seated and his hair washed wish 
the ghussah. Among Ње Bedu it is a woman who performs this office, sinze 
with them the sexes are not segregated to the same extent as in the towns, bat 
women mix relatively freely with men as a rule. This ghussah (cf. ghusl) 1 is 
or was contained in a bowl (qadah or tust) into which the guests used to thrcw 
Maria Theresa dollars. The sidr leaves are saponiferous. Nowadays, at amy 
rate in the towns, ghussah is not employed, but a man has his head shaved. 
Zallah (42). Lit. ‘shade’. The invited guests rest in the shade of a larze 


tree outside the village where the marriage is to take place. They fire off their 
rifles as a greeting, and to inform the villagers of their arrival. The villagers 
issue forth from their village to welcome the ma‘azim, firing their rifles in reply, 
and escort them back into it.’ 


Qarid al-sha'r ( يض الشعر‎ 5). Synonyms manassat al-sha‘r ( (متصة الشعر‎ › 
qussah (this latter a Bedouin term), a fringe of the girl's hair. Some at lezst 
of this they cut off (gassin qussat-ha). It has never been cut up to the time of 
the girl's marriage, but on the marriage day it is out off by the kawbarah Dr 
tire-woman, as on the eoast.? 


Ku'dah (e485). A coffee dallah or kettle. I do not know why so ordinary 


an object should be included in B. Hashim’s list, unless the term has been given 
some specific application in Hadramawt. 


Kalàn (02.5). The bridegroom,* .معر رس‎ 
Mijibah (Lamy). Walimah, wedding feast. 


Some general notes on marriage 


Among the leisured upper classes of Tarim, a girl, when she arrives at 
the age of maturity (dakhalat fi-l-sinn), and is a young virgin (‘adhra’), gces 
into a sort of retreat; she is then described as mahjiibah. For several years 
she will not go out of the house, and seems to remain on the top floor for the 
most part, avoiding the company of married women even. This apparently 
holds true of the coast also. On the other hand the lower classes in Татт 
are not in purdah, though I am unable to say where the dividing line comes, 
but it must be remembered that purdah is a sign of rank, and that it may 


1 of, Gloss. dat., ghasl, p. 2369, meaning ‘ilb and sidr. 

2 In one set of fragments of medieval tribal law placed at my disposal by the late Ettore 
Rossi it seems that small boys are allowed to stone those arriving with the husband, i.e. grocm, 
at the awwal fitnah but after they have been welcomed (to the village) they may no longer be 
stoned. This appears like a relic of marriage by capture, and indeed from Upper ‘Awlagi eounzry 
I recall the saying khadhaw-nà bi-'l-barut ya bint al-masajid ‘ they took me by gunpowder, you 
daughter of the mosques ’, the phrase implying that the girl was carried off and married. In 
the case here, however, I think there is only the normal greeting between two parties when they 
meet. 

3 of. supra, pp. 490-1. 

4 of. Gloss. dat., 2582. 
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not be irksome to the majority of Arab women in the way that Westerners 
often imagine.! 

In Tarim I was told that a saiyid might see the daughter of a miskin in 
the street and fall in love with her. He would ask whose daughter she is, 
inquiring about her and her temperament. If he wants to marry her be would 
send a khafib to ask for her hand, but also he will send a khaddámah or some 
female known to him, to ask about the girl. The difference in mental outlook 
between the Hadrami woman of the upper classes and the miskins, though 
there do exist differences, would appear to be in no way comparable with 
conditions in Europe. The miskin would be delighted should a saWyid desire 
to marry his daughter, and it does sometimes happen. The girl will never of 
course attain the social standing of a girl in whose veins the blood of the Prophet 
runs, but she will have risen in social standing, and her children will have the 
honourable strain of the Prophet's blood. Kaja’ah, of course, in the sense that 
а woman cannot marry beneath her, is strictly observed in Hadramawt. 

There are appropriate and inappropriate times of the year for marriages 
to take place; for example one does not marry between the two feasts (bain 
al-‘Idain) as it would be bad luck (shaqübah), hence Sha‘ban, immediately 
preceding Ramadan, is a good month in which to marry. Almanacs sometimes 
indicate suitable seasons for marriage. 

Midaihij told me that among the Bedouin a cousin can put a stop to a 
marriage right up to the last moment, because of his prior right to the girl's 
hand, but as he remarked specially on this point I infer this is not at any rate 
a right that can be exercised in the towns. He added that the Bedouin have 
what is called lailat al-tafannun, an evening when the girl can wish of the 
groom whatever she likes, be it for herself or for her family, and he is bound 
to give it her. 

In Tarim a boy is told by his father, ‘I am going to marry you’. The 
boy has no choice in the matter, nor can he say no. The father has probably 
already a girl in mind for his son, and in the Al Kaf family he goes himself to 
ask for her hand, it being the rule among the Al Kafs that the first to ask for 
the girl's hand gets it. According to my informant (in 1947) he will say, Baghait 
bint-ak ‘I want your daughter’. This statement does, however, seem a little 
stark to me. Among the Al Kafs a girl will get а jihaz of 500 rupees, not really 
a very large sum for those days (1947) and she receives a wedding present of 
clothes, eto. : 

On my first visit to the Wadi Hadramawt the expression qud-Aà fi-l-tfal 
© she is on the palm-leaf mat now’ was quoted to me, meaning that the matter 
is already established fact. At marriage festivals at one time a girl, whether 
а satyidah (sharifah) or otherwise, used to be put to sit on a mat of this kind, 


1 There has, however, been some agitation in Aden for abandonment of purdah, probably 
mainly stirred up by certain journalists and female secondary school teachers. A booklet, 
Thawrat al-mar'ah ‘ala -№јаь fi janūb al-Jazirat al-‘Arabiyah, ed. Muhammad Shafiq, Aden, 
n.d., but circa 1960-1 perhaps, has appeared—vapid schoolgirl essays having no contact with 
reality. 
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probably at the henna-ing, or later. Even in 1947 this custom was said to be 
obsolete, except perhaps in some of the villages. The import of the phrase 
is that the relations on either side can no longer discuss or fight over her and 
refuse marriage at so late a stage. 

It is shameful that a man should treat his virgin bride roughly on the first 
night of marriage. So his mother or eldest sister will instruct him beforehand 
about the procedure in the wedding. They do not consider it decent to talk 
openly about the defloration of the bride, but they will give him indications 
of what they mean. This statement was made to me for Hadramawt of the 
coast, but I think it would also apply to the interior. In Aden a much mare 
primitive custom still obtains, though not of course among educated young 
men who would not tolerate it. There even to this day the tire-woman, mukad- 
diyah, the Hadrami kawbarah, sits below the marital bed which is of a type 
imported from India and called ndmisiyah, standing quite high above the 
ground, while the marriage is actually in the process of consummation—in 
the case of a virgin bride—and gives instruction to the bride. When the action 
is completed the mukaddiyah takes the manshafah and displays it to the near 
relatives assembled in the bridegroom's house. She then ululates (tughatri/), 
and the neighbours know the groom has had his way of the bride. Next morning 
they come to congratulate him on his prowess. 

Learning this recently I was astonished, never having heard of the custam 
in South Arabia before, though it is known in Cairo, in Morocco," and other 
places, but it does seem to support an impression formed from reading and 
conversation that Aden town tends to be more conservative of ancient pagan 
customs and practices of a type repugnant to orthodox Islam, than Hadramawt. 
Among the educated Adenese, however, i.e. Adenese with a Westernized form 
of education, the mukaddiyah gives the bride instruction on sexual matters 
before the groom comes to her. 

I have already had occasion to refer to the interesting book written by 
al-Baihani, a leading Islamic divine in Aden, and entitled Ustádh al-mar'ah, 
or the ‘ Woman's preceptor ’,? in which he attempts to lay down rules of conduct 
for the Muslim woman, adapted to present-day circumstances but in accordance 
with traditional Islamic principles. As exemplary of the via media he treads, 
while condemning out of hand walking in the streets with one’s betrothed, 
he goes on to state that it is a bad custom with the Adenese that a man cannot 
вее his betrothed (makhtübah), knowing nothing of her, except on the night 
when she is conducted to him, relying for his knowledge of her on his mothar 
or the mdashitah (tire-woman), called with them the mukaddiyah, who is only 
concerned for her mashah and what she gets from the spouses and their families. 

The mukaddiyah acts as an intermediary, and knows all the wealthy families. 
The mashah is a fee which the bridegroom has to pay her before he can meet his 


1 E. Westermarck, Marriage ceremonies in Morocco, London, 1914, 228. In general the 
ceremony described bears a very close resemblance to those of South Arabia. 
3 supra, р. 473, n. 3. 3 Ustadh al-mar'ah, p. 149. 
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bride, say 20 to 30 shillings (1961). On this occasion his friends also throw, 
say, 5 shillings each, into a small dish (sahfah saghirah) which, too, is the 
perquisite of the mukaddiyah. The bridegroom can then stroke the bride’s 
head (yimsah 'alai-hà) and bolder spirits may lift the magramah or head-veil 
which covers her, to look at her face. As we have seen, the same custom obtains 
in Hadramawt. 

In Aden the corresponding name for the female minstrel, the mushtarihah 
of Hadramawt, seems to be the ‘alagah, and she not only sings and beats 
the drum at weddings and other festivities of women, but appears to be a sort 
of witch doctress in that she functions also at the 227 ceremony which is illegal 
in Aden, but kept up in secret as I am told.t 

Al-Baihani also reproves what goes on at the man’s side of the wedding 
festivities? in the way of play, excitement (tarab), dancing, wine, profligacy, 
and libertinage (khala‘ah wa-mujiin). Yt seems that at weddings there is dancing 
by the makhanith (s. makhnüth), young men who walk with a womanish gait— 
this it appears is what al-Baihani castigates so roundly, as also extravagance 
(îsraf) at the wedding breakfasts (wala’im) and the processions (zafaf) of both 
bride and bridegroom. As in Hadramawt the Adenese make gifts of money 
(nagt (class. пада ?)) 3 at the makhdarah of the groom, and its equivalent, the 
muk‘us of the bride. The type of song sung at the men’s ceremony is, 


يا على آمحتاء يا على tel‏ 

- 2- РО LS 

Ж ae LZ ce ә = 

سعد يا مسعود بخروا بالعود (bis)‏ 


Come to the henna-ing, come to the henna-ing. 
Henna our son, and the son of our lord. 
Sa‘d, О Mas'üd,* cense with aloes. 


The polygamous family in Hadramawt 

In Tarim (1947) I made a few jottings on the subject of wives in a poly- 
gamous family. Where a saiyid marries more than one wife, to avoid trouble 
each wife has a separate house. Even in the miskin class if a man marries a 
second wife, he will try to provide a separate house for each of them. He 
might not buy a house if unable to afford it but he would rent a house. I know 
of a case in another town where two wives were kept in the same house but 
public opinion was against it. A certain wealthy saiyid born in more spacious 

1 There is a brief reference to the activities of the ‘alagah in Muh. ‘Ali Luqman, ‘Adan taflub 
al-hukm al-dhàti, Aden, n.d., 40. 

2 Ustadh al-mar'ah, р. 55. 

3 One says, yanqatü luh ‘ they make money presents to him '. 

1 The first and third lines are on the pattern fà iàtun mustaf‘ilun, but the second line does 
not fit into the pattern. If the «m of the article is a relic of the am used in the Aden Protectorate 
in some districts, and not merely because it is easier to say, it is odd that it should have survived 


ın these verses. 
5 A slave name. 
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days whom 1 used to know slightly, had had no fewer than seven wives in all, 
but this must be unusual; these were: 


(1) а sharifah, by whom he had several offspring ; 
(2) a shatkhah, a garawiyah ; 
(3) а shaskhah of the Ba Fadl family ; 
(4) a satyidah (sharifah) ; 
(5) а garawiyah of a family of mashayikh ; 
(6) a sharifah ; 
7—1) а Chinese woman. 


The saeyid in question had undoubtedly spent periods of time in the Far 
East, especially in Singapore. I withhold his name because it is displeasing 
to the savyids to have information about their womenfolk made public, however 
innocuous it may be. Normally in a family the first wife to be married has the 
highest status, but were a man, ie. a satyid, to marry a shaikhah first, then 
a sharifah, the latter would rank higher, and moreover her son would take 
precedence over the shaikhah’s son, even if the latter were older, and the 
sharifah’s son it would be who would act in his father's place. On the other 
hand both sons would inherit equally from their father. 


Cosmetics : 

It is interesting to examine al-Baihani’s attitude to cosmetics, traditional 
and modern, which play an important role in the preparation of the bride. 
Islam, he states, commends proper tajammul and tazaiyun, i.e. ways of a woman 
in beautifying herself, but forbids what is excessive or contrary to custom, 
because of its resemblance to that of infidel women—he means probably 
European women in the particular context. There are various well-known | 
Traditions current in South Arabia on this point—such as the Tradition 
that he who dresses like the infidels will be resurrected with them which 
Rahaiyam used frequently to repeat to me in Tarim. Tattooing, al-Baihaai 
says, is harém and should be removed if this can be done without causing undue 
suffering. This is curious because my impression is that it is confined to Bedu, 
that is, to tribal women, and in Hadramawt it is laughed at by townswomen. 
Perhaps al-Baihani is reiterating an anti-tribal prejudice. Also prohibited is 
painting and plucking of the eyebrows (tangish al-hajib wa-targiqu-ha), and 
removing of the hair of the face with the thread (khait) to make it wider and 
clearer.” à 

‘A woman may use henna (khidáb) оп her face, hands, and legs, and designs 
drawn with henna (al-takhtit bi- l-hinna'), kurkum ‘ curcuma ', ‘usfur ‘ saffron’, 
wars (the well-known yellow cosmetic of the Yemen), and powder for cheeks 
and lips. If grey-haired she may apply yellow and red (sufrah wa-humrai) 
to her hair, providing her husband does not disapprove. A husband is bound 


1 op. cit., p. 82. 2 This is unclear and has not been explained to me. 
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to supply sidr leaves required for washing the hair, sesame (simsim) oil, coconut 
oil, and the unguents known to-day, with or without perfumes, kohl, henna, 
and perfumes.! 

At weddings undue expense and competition in ostentation (mufakharah) 
between women in respect of clothes and jewellery are forbidden. | 

The ladies of Aden of course treat the learned ‘alim’s precepts in much the 
same way as women have always treated the attempts of divines to impose 
restraints upon them contrary to their inclinations. Western dress and beauty 
preparations are used by Aden women if they wish, to say nothing of European, 
Indian, and Malayan costume. 3 


— 


1 op. cit., p. 84. ы 


DISTURBANCES IN EASTERN AFGHANISTAN, 1839-42 
By M. E. Yarr 


HE collapse of the authority of the Saddozai rulers of Afghanistan in the 
early years of the nineteenth century left their empire divided into a 
number of separate states. By 1838 the only states still under Afghan.rule weze 
those of Herat, Qandahar, and Kabul. At that time fear that Russia hed 
gained a preponderant influence in Persia which would be extended to 
Afghanistan caused the British authorities in India and England to decide to 
remove Dost Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Kabul, and his brothers, wko 
ruled in Qandahar, and to restore Shàh Shujà' al-Mulk, the deposed Saddozai 
monarch, to the government of those territories. Accordingly in 1839 Shah 
Shuja‘ advanced to Kabul via Sind, the Bolin Pass, and Qandahar, supported 
by a force of British and East India Company troops known as the Army of 
the Indus, and accompanied by a British Mission led by William Hey 
Macnaghten, who had the title of Envoy and Minister to the court of Shéh 
Shuja‘ al-Mulk. Simultaneously a diversionary movement was made from 
Peshawar by a force under the direction of Shahzada Muhammad Timür, the 
eldest son of Shah Shuja‘, and Lt.-Col. Claude Wade, the political agent at 
Ludhiana, assisted by a Sikh force. In August 1839 Shah Shujà' was restored 
to power and the former Bàrakzai rulers were in flight. It had been intended 
that at this point the British troops would be withdrawn and that Shah Shuji‘ 
would be left with internal independence but under the guidance of Macnaghten 
in foreign relations. But it was decided that Shah Shujà^s authority was stil 
too precarious to enable him to stand alone and he became dependent on the 
presence of British troops, a force of Indian troops under British officers known 
as the Shah’s Contingent, and the advice of Macnaghten and his assistant 
political, agents who were stationed throughout Afghanistan, advice which 
although nominally confined to matters not affecting the internal government 
of Afghanistan tended to encroach more and more on that sphere. 

In a recent article! on the subject of the first Afghan war, N. A. Khalfn 
discusses the nature of Afghan resistance to British domination between 1859" 
and 1842. He contends that British writers have either neglected this subjest 
or have misunderstood the character of the resistance. His own conclusion is 
that the most distinctive feature of this was that it assumed the character 3f 
a national and popular movement in which not only the Afghan people tock 
part but also other peoples living in Afghanistan (e.g. Tàjiks, Uzbeks, ard 
Hazaras) and that the tribal element in the resistance was closely supported 
by the urban, artisan population. 

Khalfin's article is based on the published narratives of British participan-s 
in the events of these years and on the official documents which are printed :n 


1 N. A. Khalfin, ‘ Angliyskaya ekspansiya v Afganistane i osvoboditelnaya borba Afganskogo 
пагода v pervoy polovine хіх veka’, Nezavisimiy Afganistan, Moscow, 1958, 180-218. 
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the collections of Parliamentary Papers. "There exists, however, a large, and 
hitherto unused, source of evidence on the subject in the unpublished corre- 
spondence of British officials in Afghanistan, in the India Office Library at 
the Commonwealth Relations Office. This correspondence contains translations 
of letters written by Afghan chiefs involved in the events. This evidence needs 
to be used with some caution. The original letters have apparently disappeared, 
unless they are in the National Archives of India, and we are wholly dependent 
on the translations made at the time, together with the errors made by olerical 
assistants in Calcutta in copying them for transmission to London. In addition 
some of the letters are forgeries. None the less, used carefully, these letters can 
provide invaluable information about the motives and intentions of the 
participants in the disturbances, and throw new light on the terms in which 
they conceived of their activities. Taken in conjunction with the material 
already published, these letters and the unpublished British correspondence 
can provide a new and more detailed picture of an important period in the 
history of modern Afghanistan. 

In this article and in future articles, to be devoted to disturbances in 
western Afghanistan and to the revolution of 1841-2, the aim will be to describe 
briefly the course of events, to discuss the character of each separate disturbance, 
and finally to attempt some conclusions about the period as a whole. Here, 
the disturbanees which took place in eastern Afghanistan prior to the rising of 
October-November 1841 will be discussed. 

The first group of disturbances to be considered are those which took place 
in the area dependent on the Jalalabad government і.е. in Bajaur, Kunar, and 
among the Gigiàni tribe. It is hoped to consider the rising of the Eastern 
Ghilzai tribes in October 1841 and the various difficulties with the tribes 
inhabiting the area controlling the Khaibar Pass in future articles. 

Bajaur is a mountainous area, now situated in West Pakistan." The 
population are principally Tarklànri Pathans, who are divided into four clans, 
those of Isma‘ilzai, ‘Isozai, Salarzai, and Mamund. In 1839 it formed part of 
the territories nominally subject to Dost Muhammad Khan in Kabul and was 
the responsibility of Muhammad Akbar Khan as Governor of Jalalabad. In 
practice Bajaur was virtually independent. Authority within it was disputed 
among a number of chiefs, of whom the most prominent were Mir ‘Alam Khan, 
who held Bajaur itself and the northern plain together with the narrow valleys 
opening on to the plain from the west and north, and his cousin, Amir Khan 
who held Nawagai and the southern plain, controlling communications between 
Bajaur and the west. These two chiefs claimed suzerainty over the minor 
chiefs and each endeavoured to extend his authority and territory at the 
expense of the other.? For some years prior to 1839 it had been apparent that 


1 Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. ; ©. M. Macgregor, Central Asia. Part I. North West 
Frontier, 1, Calcutta, 1873. 

? Mackeson to Torrens 20 Aug. 1840, Enclosures to Secret Letters (ESL), vol. 71, No. 41 of 
No. 112 of 16 Oct. 1840 (Commonwealth Relations Office). 
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‘Alam Khan was the stronger and Amir had been compelled on various 
occasions to seek help from outside Bajaur, from neighbouring Kunar and from 
the Barakzai rulers of Jalalabad. But these rivalries were not pushed to the 
point at which the Kabul government could intervene to establish effective 
control over Bajaur; the attempts by Muhammad Akbar Khan to reduce 
Bajaur to tributary status were prevented by marriage alliances, formed with 
the Barakzais of Peshawar, behind which lay the threat of the intervention of 
the Sikh government at Lahore. Consequently the allegiance of Bajaur to 
Kabul remained purely nominal. The chiefs sent occasional presents of hawks 
and slave girls but the 500 foot soldiers whom they were supposed to supply 
were neither demanded nor supplied. The Bajaur contingent which was sent to 
assist in the abortive campaign against the Sikhs in 1834 played no effective 
part and was apparently in the service, not of Dost Muhammad but of Sultan 
Muhammad Khan of Peshawar. 

In 1839 the balance of power in Bajaur was upset. ‘Alam had for some years 
maintained contact with Shuja‘ al-Mulk at Ludhiana and when the decision to 
restore Shuja‘ to power in Afghanistan was taken by the Government of India 
in 1838 he was one of the first to declare his support for the ex-ruler. Amir, 
perhaps as a counterpoise, turned to the Barakzais of Kabul and admitted some 
of Muhammad Akbar’s infantry into his fort at Nawagai, and captured presenis 
and maltreated a deputation sent by Lt.-Col. Wade and Shahzada Timür to 
‘Alam. Wade therefore sent an adventurer, named Carron, into Bajaur with 
an expedition led by Shahzada Muhammad Salih to support ‘Alam and together 
they gained possession of some forts belonging to Amir and beseiged Nawagai 
itself? In this they apparently exceeded their instructions and Carron was 
withdrawn after Shujà"s successes made it unnecessary to pursue diversionary 
operations in Bajaur but ‘Alam maintained the offensive and, with help from 
Kunar, succeeded in forcing Amir to take refuge in Peshawar with Sultén 
Muhammad Khan Barakzai. The leadership of Amir’s party in Nawagai 
passed to his eldest son Sher Muhammad Khan. 

At Peshawar Amir sought British help to recover his lost territory and 
offered to recognize the authority of Shah Shuja‘. No promises were made to 
him, however, and he was told to go first to Jalalabad and make his submission 
to Shuja/. In fact his new association with Sultan Muhammad and, it wus 
presumed, with the Sikhs, had confirmed British suspicions of him aroused 
first by his support of the cause of Dost Muhammad in the summer of 1859 
and the British agent at Peshawar, Lieut. Frederick Mackeson suggested that 
‘it would be better for our interests ' if ‘Alam were in possession of Nawagai. 


1 Macgregor to Macnaghten 16 Feb. 1840, ESL, 68, No. 11 of No. 44 of 8 May 1840. See also 
Masson to Wade 31 Mar. 1837, ESL, 47, No. 20 of No. 22 of 27 Dec. 1837, and Wade <o 
Macnaghten 27 Oct. 1837, ESL, 48, No. 26 of No. 1 of 8 Feb. 1838. 

2 Mohan Lal, Геје of Dost Mohammed Khan, London, 1846, x, 173. 

3 Wade to Carron 3 Aug. 1839, ESL, 64, No. 64 of No. 2 of 8 Jan. 1840; Shahimat ‘Ali, 
Sikhs and Afghans, 2nd ed., London, 1849, 295-8, 325-8, 350-3, 510-12. 

2 Mackeson to Macnaghten 27 Jan. 1840, ESL, 68, No. 14 of No. 29 of 14 Apr. 1840. 
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Amir agreed to go to Jalalàbàd but changed his mind when he heard that 
*Alam was already on his way there. 

‘Alam had found himself unable to conquer Nawagai without further help 
and in March 1840 he came to Jalalabad to ask for assistance to complete. his 
conquests." Despite Mackeson's recommendations this help was refused. But 
while ‘Alam was at Jalalabad a rising broke out against his authority in Bajaur. 

The nature of this rising was long misunderstood by the British authorities 
in Afghanistan who thought, or affected to think, that it was a rising led by 
Amir Khan and supported by the Barakzais of Peshawar and the Sikhs.? 
In fact, however, it was a rising of lesser chiefs and tribes in Bajaur, quite 
unconnected with Amir in its origins. In the course of the extension of his 
authority ‘Alam had dispossessed a number of the petty chiefs of the valleys 
of the north and west (e.g. his nephews, Ghaffar Khan of Jandol and Gul 
Muhammad Khan of Maidàn) and reduced other chiefs to subjection (e.g. 
Ghulam Rasül Khan of (?) Berawal and Payinda Khan of Babükara). It was 
the resentment of some of these chiefs and their followers, supported by some 
Yüsufzais from neighbouring Swat, which led to the rising against ‘Alam led by 
"Ubaid Allah, malik of the Salarzais. Only after this rising was well under 
way did Amir, assisted by Mohmand tribesmen, possibly associates of the dis- 
possessed Mohmand chief Sa/adat Khan, return to Bajaur, and he did not succeed 
in recovering his possessions for some time. The Barakzais of Peshawar gave 


nothing but advice and there is no evidence that the Sikhs gave anything at all. 


"Within a short time the situation in Bajaur had been transformed. Amir 
had recovered most of his possessions in the south, tribesmen held the north, 
and the followers of ‘Alam were confined to the town of Bajaur and its immediate 
neighbourhood.‘ In the light of this the British authorities agreed to offer help, 
and a British officer, Edward Conolly, was sent back with ‘Alam to Bajaur with 
instructions to mediate between the two chiefs, ensure an equitable division of 


territory between them, and if possible to extract a small tribute from each to ` 


be paid to Shah Shuja‘.® 

Conolly’s mission was a failure. ‘Alam was unable to get into Bajaur and 
the intervention of Conolly damaged ‘Alam’s prospects by identifying his cause 
with that of the European. Religious propaganda among the tribes stressed 
this point and Amir was quick to strengthen his own position by declaring his 
unwillingness to be party to any agreement with the farang’. 

Following these developments a change took place in the British attitude 
to Bajaur. Hitherto the rising had been attributed to ‘Alam’s own bad govern- 
ment and British help had been reluctant and insignificant. Now Sir William 


1 Sir 9. Lawrence, Forty-three years in India, London, 1874, 36. 

? Macnaghten to Maddock 17 Apr. 1840, ESL, 69, No. 10 of No. 60 of 6 June 1840. 

3 Mackeson to Macnaghten 20 Aug. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 41 of No. 112 of 16 Oct. 1840. 

4 Mackeson to Macnaghten 5 June 1840, ESL, 69, No. 44 of No. 72 of 6 July 1840. 

5 Macnaghten to Conolly 17 Apr. 1840, ESL, 69, No. 24 of No. 64 of 8 June 1840. 

° Conolly to Macnaghten 2 June 1840, ESL, 70, No. 12 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840; Mackeson 
to Macnaghten 20 Aug. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 41 of No. 112 of 16 Oct. 1840. 
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Macnaghten (he had been made a baronet on 18 January 1840) wrote ‘ we are 
bound by every principle of honour and policy to effect the restoration of 
Meer Alum Khan’! Apart from the failure of Conolly's mission there are a 
number of reasons for this change of heart all unconnected with the situation 
in Bajaur. In the first place it was feared that the rising might spread to 
neighbouring Kunar. Secondly it was another argument to use in the campaign 
Macnaghten was waging to induce the Government of India to end the alliance 
with the Sikhs and to recover Peshawar for Shah Shuja‘. Thirdly Macnaghten 
for reasons partly connected with fear of a Russian movement on Afghanistan 
following the expedition to Khiva led by General Perovsky, wanted reinforce. 
ments sent to Afghanistan and was willing to exaggerate any difficulties at that 
time to support his claim. 

As a result of this the British agent at Jalalabad financed an attack on 
Bajaur from Kunar by a force of Afghan troops, supported by artillery lent by 
Shuji‘. This was a fiasco. After early successes the force was defeated at 
*Sirkani' (Sarkani), apparently because of the ambition of one of 'Alam's 
supporters who changed sides, seemingly without any prior communication 


. with Amir? But the British authorities were now fully involved and 


` Macnaghten recommended the dispatch of regular troops to Bajaur.? 


In Bajaur itself the power of the opponents of ‘Alam was steadily declining. 
Amir’s own followers were falling away—the Yüsufzais he had obtained 


- from Swat were dissatisfied with the pay they received and wished to go 


" 


back to the harvest in Swat, and Amir lost a large convoy of arms and pro- 
visions to *Alam's garrison at Kotkai. Among the tribal element there were 
disputes between the Salarzais and the Mamunds, and both clans, together 
with some of the Utman Khel, began to resent the dominance of ‘Ubaid Allah 
and some tribesmen went over to the support of ‘Alam. Most of all there were 
disputes between Amir on the one hand and ‘Ubaid Allah and the tribesmen an 


` the other. The tribes were unwilling to accept the authority of Amir any more 


than that of fAlam.* Accordingly Amir, fearing for the safety of his own 
position, made overtures to Mackeson and Macgregor for a settlement, on the 
basis of the position of the two chiefs in 1838, with both holding their hereditary 
possessions, and with a guarantee of independence to the lesser chiefs who had 
been brought under *Alam's control. 


1 Macnaghten to Maddook 13 May 1840, ESL, 69, No. 3 of No. 77 of 11 July 1840. 

? Macgregor to Macnaghten 22 June 1840, ESL, 70, No. 92 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840; 
Maenaghten to Torrens 4 Aug. 1840, ESL, 70, No. 23 of No. 101 of 13 Sept. 1840 ; Macgregor to 
Maenaghten 20 Aug. 1840, ESL, 72, No. 45 of No. 124 of 16 Nov. 1840. 

з Не had ‘in fact done so as early as 13 May. See Macnaghten to Maddock 13 May 1840, 
ESL, 69, No. 3 of No. 77 of 11 July 1840. 

4 Mackeson to Maenaghten 21 June 1840, ESL, 70, No. 105 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840; 


. Mackeson to Macnaghten 24 July 1840, ESL, 71, No. 34 of No. 112 of 16 Oct. 1840; Peshawa- 


Akhbar 4 Oct. 1840, ESL, 73, No. 26 of No. 138 of 5 Dec. 1840. 

5 Mackeson to Macnaghten 18 Aug. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 38 of No. 112 of 16 Oct. 1840; 
Amir Khàn to Mackeson in Mackeson to Torrens 20 Aug. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 41 of No. 112 af 
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Tt is clear that Mackeson ! and possibly Macnaghten would have preferred 
to restore ‘Alam by force to the dominant position which he had held at the 
beginning of 1840 but strong pressure from Caleutta for a settlement of the 
Bajaur question forced Macnaghten to abandon this policy. The Governor- 
General, Lord Auckland, supported by the President of the Board of Control, 
Sir John Hobhouse, argued that ‘Alam’s troubles were of his own making and 
no concern of Britain, since Bajaur was isolated from the main lines of com- 
munication in Afghanistan. 

Accordingly ‘Alam was told that he must rest content with his hereditary 
possessions and he was sent back to Bajaur in the company of Sayyid Baha’ 
al-Din of Kunar. А reconciliation between Amir and ‘Alam took place in 
March 1841 on the lines which had been suggested by Amir, who now sent his 
second son, Haidar Khan, to Jalalabad to make a submission to Shujà' on 
behalf of his father, and to reside there as a hostage.* No further тов" were 
experienced i in Bajaur before the 1841 revolution. 

The rising in Bájaur was purely local in character. The only links outside 
Bajaur itself, apart from the hospitality and advice supplied by the Barakzais 
of Peshawar, were with neighbouring tribes. The attempt by Dost Muhammad 
to raise support from Bajaur in the late summer of 1840 failed and it was just 
at this time that the rebel party in Bajaur began to lose strength and ‘Alam 
began to gain adherents. The only larger aspect was the religious hostility 
demonstrated by the tribes following the intervention of Conolly, which was 
later inflamed by atrocity stories concerning the activities of General Avitabile, 
the Italian governor of Peshawar under the Lahore government.* This religious 
aspect did have an effect in Dir, whose ruler Ghazan Khan indicated that if the 
Bajaur rising continued, a possibility existed that the religious hostility might 
spread to the people of his own state and endanger his own position, because of 
his links with the Sikhs, | 

The disturbances in Kunar have a similar aspect to those in Bajaur. The . 
district of Kunar lies along the Kunar river with its chief town, Paghat, 50 miles 
north-east of Jalalabad. The population of the valley areas are Tajiks (Dihgans), 
overlaid with settled tribesmen, and in the hills on either side of the Kunar 
river are the Safi and. Mohmand (Khoja Khel) tribes. For many years before 
the restoration of Shah Shuja‘ it had been ruled by the family of the Sayyids 
of Kunar. The Sayyids had successfully maintained a substantial degree of 
independence of the Kabul Government but under the Barakzais there began 


1 Mackeson to Macnaghten 7 Sept. 1840, ESL, 72, No. 57 of No. 124 of 16 Nov. 1840. 

* Auckland to Macnaghten (pte.) 6 May 1840 (BM Additional MS 37699, fol. 60); Torrens 
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a series of attempts to bring the area under control, which, aided by dissensicns 
among the ruling family, had some success. In 1834 Sayyid Faqir was deposed 
by Dost Muhammad and Sayyid Baha’ al-Din made ruler on his undertaking 
to pay an annual tribute of 19,000 rupees. In 1839 Bahà' al- Din was deposed 
and replaced by his brother, Sayyid Hashim, who agreed to pay 28,000 rupees 
per annum. 

The origins of the dispute between Baha’ al-Din and Dost Muhammad 
which led to the deposition of the former are obscure, but were probally 
connected. with the steady extension of Barakzai power in the Jalalabad area 
which was so distinctive a feature of the government of Muhammad Akkar 
Khàn and which culminated in the removal of the Sayyids after the return of 
Dost Muhammad in 1842. But Macnaghten formed the impression that the 
deposition of Baha’ al-Din was ‘due to his adherence to the cause of Shah 
Shujà', and in the summer of 1839 Macnaghten decided to restore him to the 
government of Kunar.? Hashim opposed this and defeated Bahà"s levies. 
Subsequently Hashim was invited to Jalalabad for negotiations. It seems 
likely that Hashim, who was apparently quite willing to make his own sub- 
mission to Shuja‘ until he heard of the Shah’s complete commitment to Baka” 
al-Din, would have been content with a settlement which left him in possession 
of the authority which he had enjoyed at Kashkot before 1839.3 A settlement 
was agreed on this basis at Jalalabad but was opposed by Baha’ al-Din. It is 
not clear if there was any attempt to implement the settlement, but on Lis 
return to Kunar Hashim declared his independence. 

Macnaghten now returned to his former view of Kunar. He had allowed 
negotiations to take place on the advice of Wade, but with their appareat 
failure he decided that Hashim was guilty of ‘treachery and contumacy, 
repeatedly displayed ’ 5 and in January 1840 he sent a force of regular troo»s 
under Col. Orchard to depose Hashim as a punishment for his conduct and as 
a lesson to others. 

Although Baha’ al-Din was successfully restored to power by the expedition, 
Hashim remained at large and there was clear evidence of hostility in Kunar 
to the Hindustani troops. Reinforcements were bombarded with large ston2s 
and the direction of the hostility was demonstrated by the garrison of Pashet, 


1 Macgregor to Macnaghten 16 Feb. 1840, ESL, 68, No. 11 of No. 44 of 8 May 1840. This is 
the report which forms the basis of the article in C. M. Macgregor, Central Asia. Part LI. 
Afghanistan, Calcutta, 1871. See also W. Jenkyns, ‘Notes on Kunar’, 20 Jan. 1879, Foreign 
Department, Political, 1879 (in Northbrook collection at SOAS, accession no. 18739, p. 247). 

2 Macnaghten to Wade 25 Sept. 1839, ESL, 64, No. 64 of No. 2 of 8 Jan. 1840. 

7 3 Wade to Macnaghten 25 Sept. 1839, ESL, 64, No. 64 of No. 2 of 8 Jan. 1840; Shahimat 
‘Alî, op. cit., 443, 449, 513-15. 

4 Low suggests that he was never serious in the negotiations but only wanted time to arn ; 
A. Abbott, The Afghan War (ed. Low), 119-20. 

5 Maenaghten to Macgregor 10 Jan. 1840, ESL, 66, No. 6 of No. 14 of 15 Feb. 1840. 
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who refused to fire at the Mohmand auxiliaries who accompanied the regular 
troops." The Safi, tribe among whom Hashim had taken refuge, refused a 
reward of 10,000 rupees for his surrender. 

The activities of Hashim supply some explanation of this hostility. He had 
appealed to the cultivators of the valley areas by allowing them to retain the 
Government’s share of the harvest in the autumn of 1839. In the light of the sub- 
sequent visits of Shujà"s revenue collectors to neighbouring areas it is not 
difficult to understand their resentment and their fear that fresh demands would 
now be made. There was also a religious element in the hostility. Hashim had 
made use of a forged letter from Nawwab Jabbar Khan, the brother of Dost 
Muhammad, at the time of the original British invasion, urging opposition to the 
rule of the farangi and promising that Dost Muhammad would appear to 
exterminate the ‘ infidels ’.2 This had not prevented Hashim from negotiating 
later with the British-supported, Saddozai ruler but it clearly appealed to 
emotions in Kunar. Some time later in August 1840 the mullas of Kunar refused 
to bury the men who had been killed in the ‘Sirkani’ (Sarkani) expedition 
against Amir Khan in Bajaur on the grounds that they had died in the service 
of the infidel. On this occasion Baha’ al-Din had to use his influence to persuade 
the mullás that the men had died in the service of Shah Shuja‘. At the same time 
shots were fired by Safi tribesmen at the raft in which: Macgregor, the political 
agent at Jalalabad, was travelling down the Kunar river.? 

Apart from their religious aspect, the disturbances in Kunar seem to have 
had no wider significance. There is no evidence of any connexion with move- 
ments outside Kunar: there was no connexion with the movement of Amir 
Khan in Bajaur ; * the attempt by Dost Muhammad to win support in Kunar 
failed. In fact it was in August 1840, just when Dost Muhammad reappeared 
on the northern frontier, that Sayyid Hashim and his relatives submitted after 
long negotiations, were granted pensions by the British authorities, and 
remained peaceful throughout the period of the ex-Amir’s activities in the 
Kohistán.5 After the withdrawal of Orchard’s troops there were no further 
troubles in Kunar. Baha’ al-Din, who was given a loan, proved a loyal 
supporter of Shuji‘, and the Safi tribes were bought over by a distribution of 
allowances.® 

A third source of disturbances in the Jalalabad area was centred in the 
Gigiani tribe. In the spring of 1840 it was reported that members of the tribe 
had risen against the Shah’s revenue collector near Nimla about 20 miles 
south-west of Jalalabad. The Shah immediately sent a force of over 1,000 


1 Cotton to Maddock 6 Feb. 1840, ESL, 66, No. 48 of No. 23 of 16 Mar. 1840. 
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Afghan militia, accompanied by regular troops, to destroy the crops of the 
rebels. Edward Conolly was also sent as an observer. Conolly subsequen-ly 
discovered that the so-called rising had been no more than a scuffle in wh ch 
one Gigiàni had been killed and that it had been the result of the illegal extor- 
tions practised by ‘Abd al-Rahman Khan, the Afghan governor of ‘ Jokhara ', 
and some of the local maliks. Conolly remitted 1,200 rupees of revenue and a 
new Governor, Gul Muhammad Khan, was appointed. Conolly was too late, 
` however, to stop a good deal of damage to the growing crops which had been 
done by the Afghan militia and discontent in the area was accentuated by a 
search for the property of a rebel chief, ‘Aziz Khan, of the Jabbar Khel Ghilza:s.! 

Consequently discontent already flourished in the tribe when it was deciced 
to station part of the European and Indian forces at Jalalabad in the hills at 
* Kujja’, about 25 miles south-east of Jalalabad, for the summer. Friction 
soon began between the Gigianis and the troops and there were incidents of 
firmg into the British camp. The clan blamed for this was the Waziri branch 
of the Gigiànis and relations with this clan were brought to a head by a decison 
to move the British camp to a higher, cooler position at Zawa. An attempt 27 
Macgregor to arrange a visit to Zawa met with a rebuff. He was told that he 
was not wanted and two maliks to whom he had given presents were beaten 
and the presents returned: A threat of coercion however at this time induced 
the Waziri maliks to give way and they agreed to pay a fine, surrender hostag»s, 
and give permission for a British camp at Zawa.? 

These events took place at the end of May 1840 and by August the eviderce 
of hostility was clearer than ever. There were more examples of shots fired irto 
the camp, some camp-followers were murdered, and it was reported that the 
Waziri maliks were holding jargas to discuss what action should be taken. 
Macgregor therefore arrested one chief for the murder of a European soldier. 
The Gigiànis immediately cut off supplies to the British camp, demanded tae 
release of the chief, and threatened to attack. In retaliation Macgregor sent an 
expedition against the clan and on 19 August several forts were destroyed 1n 
the valley of Qarasu and about 50 rebels, including two chiefs, were killed in 
the course of what Macgregor termed ‘ a wholesome lesson’. The Gigiani chiefs 
subsequently agreed to the terms which Macgregor offered, the blockade was 
lifted, and the tribesmen dispersed to their homes. Shortly afterwards tae 
British troops were moved to Jalalabad and Kabul for the winter. 

Difficulties with the Gigiàni tribe were not a new experience for amy 
authorities at Jalalabad. None the less the circumstances of the troubles of tae 
spring and summer of 1840 are instructive. They were not part of any larger 
movement; there is no evidence that Dost Muhammad even attempted zo 
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make any contact with the tribe. Although there is a suggestion that, once 
formed, the opposition took on a religious colour, yet in its origins the resent- 
ment seems to have been economic—illegal exactions by the Shah’s officials, 
the destruction of crops, and the presence of troops and camp-followers in 
large numbers, whose demands pushed the price of grain, forage, poultry, and 
fuel up to four times its previous level. Poor communications prevented the 
supplementation of local supplies by imports from outside. It is clear that not 
all the tribesmen profited equally from the increased prices. Only those with 
a surplus to dispose of, such as the maliks (and there is a strong suggestion that 
certain maliks were more ready for a settlement than their followers) could 
profit from this position, and even they found that the general increase in the 
price of goods and services throughout Afghanistan reduced the value of their 
greater money income. For those who were not self-sufficient the effect of the 
inflation must have been serious. In addition, despite the declarations of 
Macgregor it is impossible to believe that the presence of large numbers of 
troops and camp-followers, themselves equally the victims of the inflation, did 
not lead to much casual theft and destruction. It is significant that no more 
trouble was experienced from the Waziri Gigianis after the departure of the 
troops. - There was an incident in which an attack was made by a number of 
Sherzád Gigianis at Tutu in the Surkhab valley in September 1840 on a British 
detachment. The motive here seems to have been plunder but the movement 
took a religious form, and the leader, Mulla Maktüb al-Din, proclaimed a jihad. 
Apparently a number of chiefs in the area were implicated in this movement 
but for reasons of expediency this was ignored and the affair settled by concilia- 
tion. There is no suggestion that the movement was linked with any movement 
outside the area. 

The most significant threat to the Anglo-Saddozai power in Afghanistan 
before the successful revolt at Kabul in 1841 was the series of disturbances 
associated with the return of Dost Muhammad in the autumn of 1840. These 
disturbances are linked together in time, by the personality of the ex-Amir 
and by the allegations of a general conspiracy. But a closer examination will 
show that the connexion is largely fortuitous, that the disturbances were quite 
Separate, and that there was no general conspiracy. 

The first area in which disturbances took place was on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan in Turkistan. Under the rule of the successors of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali Afghan authority over the territories between Bàmiàn and the Oxus 
had been steadily relaxed. In its place emerged a number of small, independent 
or semi-independent states, of which the most prominent were Qunduz, ruled' 
by Mir Murad Beg and Khulm ruled by Mir Muhammad Amin Beg Khan, 
better known as Mir Wali. In the winter of 1838-9 Dost Muhammad sent an 
expedition to the area directed against Qunduz and recovered some control. 
Murad Beg agreed to surrender the valleys of Saighàn and Kamard, to stop 
the enslavement of Haz&üras in Afghanistan, and to the control of customs 

1 Macgregor to Macnaghten 4 Oct. 1840, ESL, 73, No. 28 of No. 138 of 5 Dec. 1840. 
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receipts on traffic between Turkistan and Kabul by Dost Muhammad. In his 
campaign Dost Muhammad was assisted by Mir Wali, who, as a result af it 
won his own independence from the authority of Murad Beg.? From this t. me 
on Khulm replaced Qunduz as the leading power between the Hindu Kush 
and the Oxus. 

When Dost Muhammad escaped from Afghanistan in August 1839, he 
took refuge in Khulm, and after his departure for Bukhara he left his family at 
Khulm in the care of Nawwab Jabbar Khan. From the beginning it became 
the chief object of British policy in this area either to get possession of the 
ex-Amir and his family or to drive them away from’ the frontier altogether. 
In the winter of 1839-40 a British agent, Dr. P. B. Lord, and а detachmenz of 
troops were stationed at Bàmiàn to conduct negotiations for these purposes. 

These negotiations must have been intensely disturbing to Mir Wali. Lord 
himself and probably Macnaghten did not want negotiations and would have 
preferred to annex the entire region to the restored Afghan monarchy, and 
only Auckland’s blank refusal to countenance such a project and the unwilling- 
ness of the military commanders to spare troops for the expedition forced tFem 
to continue the negotiations.) None the less as a deliberate policy Lord and 
Machaghten strove to maintain the impression that an expedition was about 
to be launched. "Troops were mustered for the expedition and grain storec at 
Bámiün.: Work was begun on constructing a road suitable for artillery north- 
wards from Bamian. Surveying parties were pushed well into Uzbek territo-y.* 
A party under Captain Garbett penetrated to Doàb in July 1840 and at the end 
of the same month a small party under Lieutenant Sturt actually reacied 
Khulm. In addition forces were advanced beyond Bàmiàn. In November 
1839 Lord led a raid on Saighàn to expel an Uzbek force under Mir Ghulam Eeg, 
the son of Mir Wali, and subsequently a post was established at Bajgah in the 
Kamard valley. British influence was established beyond this point. Mir Baba 
Beg of Haibak, and his brother Mir Süfi Beg became avowed supporters of 
Shah Shuja‘ and transmitted regular information to Lord. 

These activities continued and were even increased in scale despite the 
surrender of Dost Muhammad’s family in July 1840 and the arrival of Mir 
Ghulàm Beg and Mir Mullà Wali Shàh, the chief minister of Mir Wali, in Kabul 
to negotiate an agreement. During these negotiations Macnaghten employed 
the threat of an expedition to induce the envoys to agree to terms, and at the 
same time discussed with Atma Ram, the diwàn begî, or chief minister of Murad 
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з See Lord to Macnaghten 6 Jan. 1840, ESL, 66, No. 4 of No. 21 of 16 Mar. 1840; Maonagl ten 
to Maddock 15 Jan. 1840, ESL, 66, No. 4 of No. 21 of 16 Mar. 1840; Maddock to Macnagl ten 
30 Dec. 1839, ESL, 64, No. 13 of No. 6 of 13 Jan. 1840. 

* Macnaghten to Lord 2 Oct. 1839, ESL, 66, No. 19 of No. 9 of 10 Feb. 1840. 

5 Lord to Macnaghten 11 June 1840, ESL, 70, No. 42 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840. 

€ Lord to Macnaghten 3 Nov. 1839, ESL, 64, No. 11 of No. 6 of 13 Jan. 1840; Lord to 
Macnaghten 20 June 1840, ESL, 70, No. 46 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840. 
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Beg, the possibility of Britain supplying Qunduz with assistance so that Murad 
might regain some of his lost power (i.e. over Khulm).! 

Curiously enough Mir Wali did not manifest any alarm at these proceedings 
for along time. In May 1840 he led an expedition against Sar-i Pul in an attempt 
to extend his power in that region and clashed with the Chahar Wilàyat states 
of Shibarghan and Maimana.? His ambitions in the direction of Sar-i Pul and 
Balkh led him to fear the enmity of Bukhara and far from opposing the dispatch 
of a British expedition to his territory he actually asked for the supply of troops 
and artillery for use against Bukhara. He informed a messenger that his 
feelings towards the British were excellent but complained of Lord’s reluctance 
to support his claims on Balkh.? Lord did in fact refuse a request from Mir Wali 
for help against Balkh in June 1840.4 

The negotiations at Kabul were successfully concluded in the early part of 
August 1840. Ву the agreement with Кшт Mir Wali recognized the 
suzerainty of Shah Shuja‘ and agreed to pay a small annual tribute, to relinquish 
the customs duties on traffic between Turkistan and Afghanistan, and to admit 
an Afghan garrison (500 men) into Khulm. In return he was to hold Saighan 
and Катата.5 \ 

No sooner had this agreement been signed than news of disturbances on 
the frontier reached Kabul. On 3 August a section of the Gurkha force at 
Bamian was attacked by Baba Beg, chief of the ‘ Ajur’ tribe, instigated by a 
chief named Salih Beg, who was nominally a dependant of Mir Wali.6 Mir Wali 
then joined Dost Muhammad who had recently escaped from Bukhara and 
advanced towards Bajgih. On 30 August a force led by Muhammad Afzal 
Khan, the eldest son of Dost Muhammad, attacked Bajgah, and although this 
attack was repelled the British forces were withdrawn from Bajgah and 
eventually fell back on Bamian, where, having been reinforced from Kabul, 
they defeated the combined forces of Mir Wali and Dost Muhammad on 
17 September. Subsequently the alliance between Dost Muhammad and Mir 
Wali was broken up, an agreement made between Mir Wali and Lord, and 
peace restored to the Turkistan frontier." 

Why did Mir Wali join this expedition, just as an agreement was being 
signed which would have given him control of Saighàn and Kamard ? To some 
extent he was already committed before news of the agreement reached him. 
At the beginning of July Lord had received a report from Baba Beg that 
Mir Wali was trying to unite the minor states of Turkistan against the British 
in a jihad. Secondly the agreement was not necessarily advantageous to 


1 Macnaghten to Lord 15 June 1840, ESL, 70, No. 42 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840. 

? Mir Wali to Lord 26 May 1840 and 28 May 1840, ESL, 70, No. 5 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840. 

3 Statement of the Khün-i-Mullà July 1840, ESL, 70, No. 50 of No. 99 of 13 Sept. 1840. 

4 Lord to Macnaghten 22 June 1840, ESL, 70, No. 95 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840. 

5 Lord to Macnaghten 10 Aug. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 3 of No. 112 of 16 Oct. 1840. 

в J. H. Stocqueler, Memorials of Afghanistan, Calcutta, 1843, 87-91. For background to this 
see Lord to Macnaghten 7 May 1840, ESL, 69, No. 20 of No. 72 of 6 July 1840. 

7 For a narrative of these events see Stocqueler, op. cit., 91-6. 

8 Lord to Macnaghten 7 July 1840, ESL, 70, Secretary’s No. 1 of No. 7 of 1840. 
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Mir Wali. The revenue from Saighan (for Mir Wali already controlled much of 
Kamard), even if he could collect it, would hardly have compensated him for 
the loss of the valuable customs receipts, estimated at 100,000 rupees a year. 
The presence of an Afghan garrison in Khulm might be dangerous to the 
maintenance of his power. But in fact it seems unlikely that either Mir Wal, 
his son, or his minister took the negotiations in Kabul seriously. Apparently 
the delegates sent reports to Khulm that they were imprisoned and ill-treated 
and a rumour was actually current on the frontier that Mir Ghulam Beg had 
been murdered, although it should be pointed out that their return, unharmed, 
did not make Mir Wali withdraw from the expedition although by then the 
circumstances had changed and it appeared that the British were in full retreat. 
The two envoys also stressed in their reports the weakness of the British at 
Kabul and this may have given Mir Wali added confidence.' 

On the whole the evidence suggests that Mir Wali had not made up his 
mind which way to act until at least the end of July. Burslem who was in 
Khulm with Sturt between 19 and 22 July states that Mir Wali was very 
suspicious of British motives and designs, particularly with regard to the 
support of petty chiefs around Bamian contrasted with apparent indifference 
to himself? Mir Wali was presumably referring to the support for the small 
Hazara chiefs, for Muhammad ‘Ali of Saighàn and for Baba and Süfi Beg. 
His suspicions must have been increased by Sturt’s denial of any political 
functions, which he clearly did not believe and which he may have attributed 
to hostile intentions. 

On the other hand Mir Wali does not appear to have made up his mind to 
support Dost Muhammad at this time. The ex-Amir had already left Bukhara 
and was expected to arrive in Khulm shortly. Mir Wali spoke of his feelings of 
gratitude to Dost Muhammad for his help in 1838-9, sentiments which he 
repeated to Lord at their meeting at the end of September 1840, at Dandan 
Shakar, but he spoke only of offering him hospitality and stressed his own 
desire for neutrality. It seems probable that if he had decided to support 
Dost Muhammad he would have stopped the departure of the Amir's family 
with Nawwüb Jabbar Khan at the end of June and certainly would have 
discussed the question with Muhammad Afzal Khan, who had been released 
from Bukhara because of ill health, and who was in Khulm at the time af 
Sturt’s visit. But when Sturt and Burslem met Afzal there was no suggestion 
that he had received any offers of hélp. In fact he said that his father would 
agree to any terms which did not involve his banishment~to India.* 

This evidence and the absence of further reports during July seem to 
suggest that the soundings reported by Baba Beg at the beginning of July 

1 Rattray to Macnaghten 16 Jan. 1841, ESL, 75, No. 28 of No. 19 of 21 Mar. 1841; Garbett 
to Macnaghten 17 Feb. 1841, ESL, 75, No. 29 of No. 19 of 21 Mar. 1841. 

2 R. Burslem, A peep into Toorkisthan, London, 1846, 153. 

* Burslem, op. cit., 153. Lord to Macnaghten 25 Sept. 1840, ESL, 72, No. 23 of No. 124 af 
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were not evidence of a long-standing determination to commence an expedition 
but were merely the investigation of possibilities, perhaps abandoned through 
lack of support, or even the counterpart of the bluff mounted by Lord and 
Macnaghten. 

Tn fact the evidence suggests that Mir Wali did not make up his mind how 
to act until Dost Muhammad had actually arrived in Khulm. At that time the 
conjunction of the presence of the ex-ruler to whom he already felt obliged and 
who now made him promises, apparently believed by the Uzbeks, that he 
would make Mir Wali his wazir and replace the Qizilbash in Kabul with Uzbeks, 
with the growing alarm about British intentions and at the same time a belief 
in the fundamental weakness of the position of the British in Afghanistan 
combined to induce him to embark on an expedition.” 

But there is considerable doubt whether Mir Wali ever had any intention 
of advancing to Bamian. Rattray, the assistant political agent with Lord, 
who was at Bajgah at the time and who later had several meetings with Mir 
Wali after the Uzbek defeat at Bamian, contended that what Mir Wali really 
intended was a plundering expedition directed against the territory of Baba 
and Sifi Beg, and that it was only through the British retreat to Bàmiàn that 
Mir Wali fell in with the arguments of Dost Muhammad and agreed to advance 
further south. The fitting out of the expedition does suggest that two expedi- 
tions were involved. Dost Muhammad raised his own troops with money 
derived from three sources: from caravan duties, which he had collected first 
during his stay at Khulm in the autumn of 1839 and which had subsequently 
been collected by Jabbar Khan and Muhammad Afzal Khan; by a poll tax 
levied on his behalf by Mir Wali; and by gifts from well-wishers e.g. Khoja 
Qasim Jan who agreed to make a contribution to a jihad.” Mir Wali raised his 
own troops independently. Secondly the slowness of the advance from Khulm 
suggests a reluctance by Mir Wali to-commit himself. It was Muhammad 
Afzal Khan who went ahead with the few mercenaries raised by Dost 
Muhammad and, by-passing Haibak, attacked Bajgah on 30 August. Mir 
Wali preferred to attack Haibak, the stronghold of Mir Baba Beg, a curious 
aim for a man supposedly going on a 71760. There is an alternative possibility 
that the slowness of the advance may have been deliberate policy by Dost 
Muhammad to allow his agents time to spread disaffection among the Afghan 
element in the British forces and it seems clear that his aim at Bamian itself 
was to avoid a pitched battle and to surround the valley, establish contacts 
with the Hazaras of the area, and cut off the garrison at Bàmiàn.* But since 
the delay. allowed vital reinforcements under Brigadier Dennie to arrive at 
Bamian, this seems hardly likely. More probably his avoidance of a battle was 


1 Rattray to Macnaghten 16 Jan. 1841, ESL, 75, No. 28 of No. 19 of 21 Mar. 1841. 

? Note by Mulla Rahim Khan Shah, received Kabul 30 Aug. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 28 of No. 112 
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the result of his knowledge that he was not strong enough and his mistrust of 
Mir Wali.! 

Following the Afghan attack on Bajgah the post was evacuated on 
2 September and Saighan was evacuated on 3 September. It seems probable 
that it was these retreats and the reports reaching him of the disaffection among 
the Afghan element in the British forces which induced Mir Wali to go on. 
Prisoners captured after the battle of Bamian reported that Mir Wali had no 
intention of going beyond Aq Ribat but was persuaded to do so by Dost 
Muhammad.’ His subsequent conduct indicates that he had no enthusiasm for 
the contest. On 22 September he separated from Dost Muhammad, giving him 
no aid, and when Dost Muhammad rejoined him at the beginning of October 
for a few days, he refused to supply him with any men. This actually led to a 
quarrel between the two men, although Mir Walr's feelings of gratitude still 
caused him to allow Muhammad Afzal to collect the caravan duties up to the 
day of his departure, and he refused to surrender the Amir. But he was quite 
ready to throw the blame on Dost Muhammad for all his actions.? 

A settlement was arranged with Mir Wali on 28 September 1840, by which 
Kamard went to Mir Wali and Saighàn to Shah Shuja‘, with a promise of its 
ultimate reversion to Mir Wali if his future conduct was satisfactory. Mir Wali 
also gained control of the possessions of Baba and Süfi Beg, who were abandoned 
by the British authorities. There were no further difficulties with Khulm ; 
which was possibly the result of the withdrawal of the political agency at 
Bamian, whose government was now entrusted to an Afghan governor, and its 
relocation at Chürikür. In fact Mir Wali returned to his previous requests for 
British help against Bukhara at the meeting with Lord at Dandan Shakar at 
the end of September and in the course of 1841 he actually captured Balkh, 
claiming, in the hope of British support, that it was done in the name of 
Shah Shuja‘, but support was refused him and Macnaghten repudiated 
responsibility in a letter to Bukhara.® 

It is difficult to see in Mir Wali’s conduct any more than the intention of 
launching a frontier raid, aimed at extending his authority over the area which 
had been under the rule of his father, Mir Qilich Beg. It is similar in nature to 
the expeditions launched against Sar-i Pul and Balkh at the same time. It was 
under the influence of fear, cupidity, and the ex-Amir that he was reluctantly 
persuaded to advance to Bamian. Garbett’s claim that religion was the 
dominant motive does not seem to be borne out. Undoubtedly religion and a 
feeling of obligation to Dost Muhammad played some part in his conduct but 
the dominant motive seems to have been the desire to extend his power over 
the petty chiefs, south of the Oxus, who were patronized by the British. 

1 But see J. W. Kaye, History of the war in Afghanistan, London, 1857, п, 84. 

* Lord to Macnaghten 19 Sept. 1840, ESL, 72, No. 37 of No. 124 of 16 Nov. 1840. 
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The part played by other chiefs in the area is insignificant. The minor 
states of the Chahar Wilàyats were not involved. The chief of Mazar took part 
as a dependant of Mir Wali." Murad Beg of Qunduz kept out of the expedition 
as far as possible and sent a nominal contingent of 150-300 men only after it 
appeared from the British retreats that Dost Muhammad might after all prove 
victorious. It may be that many of the troops who accompanied Mir Wali 
were actually tribesmen and chiefs gathered up during the march forward. 

It will be appropriate at this point to consider the subsequent career of 
Dost Muhammad. The troops which he himself possessed were very small in 
number. The mercenaries whom he raised at Khulm appear to have disappeared 
after the battle of Bamiàn. When he left Mir Wali on 22 September his personal 
following was estimated at only 150-200 men.? These men were deserters 
from the British forces. One group were men who had been sent by Rattray 
to the assistance of Вара Beg at Sarbagh in August. These troops, led by 
Amir Khan, nephew of Dost Muhammad, had deserted at that time. The 
others were the survivors of a company of Afghan infantry under Captain 
Hopkins who had been sent as reinforcements to Bamian after the occupation 
of Bajgàh. On their way north they had given cause for alarm by the respect 
they had shown for Dost Muhammad’s sons whom they had encountered 
travelling south with Jabbar Khàn.* At Saighan they had been influenced by 
agents of Dost Muhammad, and had more or less mutinied when ordered to 
retreat from Kamard to Saighan. On 9 September a whole company deserted 
under Salih Muhammad.* One of these men later returned saying they had 
been misled by their officers who had told them that they were marching out 
of Bamian under orders from Hopkins ; others may have felt too compromised 
to return.” The rest of the Afghan regiment under Hopkins remained loyal 
and the Afghan cavalry under Captain Hart fought well at Bamian.® These 
deserters were the only troops whom Dost Muhammad possessed and they 
were clearly unable to return home. 

When he left Mir Wali, Dost Muhammad did not know where to go; he 
was considering the Kohistan or Bajaur if he received encouragement.? After 
some wandering he returned to Mir Wali at the beginning of October in an 
effort to get more men. This failed and he set off for the Hazara country, 
where there had been reports of hostility to British rule, A curious affair in 


1 Macnaghten to Maddock Jan. 1841, ESL, 75, No. 29A of No. 19 of 21 Mar. 1841. 

? Rattray to Macnaghten 16 Jan. 1841, ESL, 75, No. 28 of No. 19 of 21 Mar. 1841. 

* Lord to Maenaghten 24 Sept. 1840, ESL, 72, No. 23 of No. 124 of 16 Nov. 1840. 

4 Brigadier Roberts to Maenaghten 30 Sept. 1840, ESL, 72, No. 59 of No. 124 of 16 Nov. 1840. 

5 Lord to Macnaghten 6 Sept. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 30 of No. 112 of 16 Oct. 1840. 

€ Lord to Macnaghten 10 Sept. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 31 of No. 112 of 16 Oct. 1840. J. W. 
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March 1840 had led to an attack by British forces on a fort in the valley cf 
Fülàdi, adjoining that of Bamian and more recently disturbances had beea 
reported among the Shaikh ‘Ali Hazáras.! But Dost Muhammad found n» 
support among the Hazáras in October 1840. One chief, Rasül Quli Khar, 
offered to seize Dost Muhammad. On 7 October the Amir was reported at 
Barfak with 70 men and on 8 October at Farinjal, the junction of the Shaikan 
‘Ali and the Ghorband country, with 100 men.? It seems clear from his failure 
to rally support here and elsewhere that the many letters he had written fron 
Khulm to possible supporters in Afghanistan had failed to produce any reel 
following. His decision to move into the Kohistàn seems to have been taken 
quite late and to have been the result of the reports of widespread disaffection 
there. In fact he may now have already begun to abandon hope of success. 
Although he had refused offers of a pension from Lord in August and again 
rejected offers after the Bamian defeat, it may well be that he was alread7 
contemplating surrender, and the reception he got in the Kohistàn seems to 
have finally decided him. By his own account he had already decided ta 
surrender before the battle of Parwan Darra on 2 November 1840.3 

The disturbances in the Kohistan of Kabul in the autumn of 1840 represente] 
a serious threat to British domination in Afghanistan. The Kohistan is th2 
mountainous area to the north of Kabul including the valleys of Тарам, Nijrav, 
Panjshir, Ghorband, and Charikar. Its control had always been a matter сї 
fundamental importance to rulers of Kabul, because of the difficulty of з 
country and its proximity to the capital. Dost Muhammad found this ал 
especially difficult area to control and in the course of his career as governor of 
the Kohistàn under Shah Mahmüd and subsequently as ruler of Kabul he had 
executed a large number of the chiefs. The unpopularity of his rule in the area 
contributed to the support given to Shah Shuja‘ from the Kohistàn in 183€. 
Through the agency of Ghulam Khan Popalzai many chiefs were won over and 
a contingent from the Kohistan actually entered Kabul a day before Shujà". 
It is claimed that it was fear of an attack from the Kohistaén which made ths 
Qizilbash reluctant to leave Kabul to participate in the campaign of July- 
August 1839.4 

But the temporary popularity which the restored Shah enjoyed in the arez 
did not last long. By the summer of 1840 there were complaints of oppression, 
of the levying of obsolete taxes and new duties. Some attempt was made te 
meet the complaints but shortly afterwards the officers of the Sháh's governmens 
were reported to have resumed their exactions and once again the population 
of certain areas moved into the hills. In July 1840 25 chiefs from the Kohistan 
came to Kabul, having been summoned to muster their levies, i.e. the troop: 


1 Stocqueler, op. сіб, 78-83. 
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whom they were supposed to supply in return for their allowances. In Kabul 
they were apparently informed by a man known as Hafizjî that this was only a 
pretext and that it was intended to arrest them. The chiefs left Kabul hurriedly 
and appeals to them to returri failed, because of the advice of Hafizji again. 
This story is supported by other references in the captured letters by the 
Kohistàn chiefs to Dost Muhammad referring to a meeting in the house of 
Hafizji in Kabul at which an oath was said to have been taken to support 
Dost Muhammad.? 

The mention of Hafizji, a son-in-law of Dost Muhammad,? who is described 
by Mohan Lal as ‘ the great priest of Kabul’, is significant.4 In the struggles 
of the period from the death of Timür Shah to the final expulsion of the 
Saddozais one of the recurrent patterns in Kabul is the contest between the 
Shi‘a Qizilbash on the one hand and the Sunni population of Kabul on the other 
in which the Sunnis were frequently supported by the Kohistanis. The link 
between these two Sunni groups was provided by Mir Wais, leader of the 
‘ulama in Kabul, who was revered in the Kohistàn. After his death his 
authority descended to his son Hafigji and in 1840 we see Hafizji attempting 
to play the same role again. 1 

Following on their retirement from Kabul the Kohistan chiefs began to 
demonstrate more overt hostility, plundering on the road to Kabul, refusing 
to pay revenue, insulting the Shah’s officers, and corresponding with Dost 
Mubammad.5 A detachment of Afghan and regular forces was therefore sent 
to the Kohistàn, which was temporarily restored to tranquillity, but in the 
latter part of September signs of serious disaffection reappeared. Two chiefs 
appeared before the British agent at Charikar with 400 armed followers, and 
the local inhabitants closed the bazaar. It was therefore decided that in view ~ 
of the possibility that Dost Muhammad might attempt to enter the Kohistán 
after his defeat at Bamian, it would be advisable to send a strong force, under 
Sir Robert Sale to the area to reduce the rebel chiefs and to prevent Dost 
Muhammad entering the area from Ghorband. This force was accompanied by 
Sir Alexander Burnes as political agent, and by representatives of Shah Shuja‘.* 

Negotiations were commenced with the Kohistàn chiefs. Burnes soon 
decided that the Afghan chiefs were only playing for time, waiting to see what 
Dost Muhammad was going to do, and he decided to instruct Sale to attack 
the fort of the man whom he considered to be one of the ringleaders of the 
disturbances and the principal channel of communication between Dost 
Muhammad and the Kohistàn chiefs. This was ‘Ali Khan of Tutum Darra. 


1 Sultan Muhammad Khan Barakzai to Dost Muhammad, ESL, 74, No. 5 of No. 24 of No. 13 
of 19 Feb. 1841. 

2 See ‘Ali Khan to Dost Muhammad, ESL, 74, No. 4 óf No. 24 of No. 13 of 19 Feb. 1841. 

3 Shahamat ‘Ali, op. cit., 198. 

^ Mohan Lal, op. cit., xr, 276. 

5 Macnaghten to Burnes 21 Sept. 1840, ESL, 72, No. 5 of No. 124 of 16 Nov. 1840. 
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The attack on the fort of Tutum Darra was the first of a series of attacks on 
forts in Kohistén which continued until the battle of Parwin Darra on 
2 November when the combined forces of the Kohistan chiefs and Dost 
Muhammad were dispersed. Following this engagement the troops returned 
to Kabul! 

Mohan Lal, who was present at the negotiations with the chiefs, took & 
different view of the attitude of the chiefs from that of Burnes. According to 
him one of the Afghan negotiators, Ghulam Khan Popalzai had a good deal of 
success in conciliating the chiefs and arranged for the submission of Khoja 
Khànji and Khoja ‘Abd al-Khaliq. He was also on the point of arranging for 
the submission of Mir Masjidi Khàn, when that chief was driven into rebellion 
by the attack on his fort at ' Julga' on З October? Mohan Lal implies that 
the majority of the chiefs were not so much playing for time as genuinely 
fearful of the intentions of the Shah and the British. Also they were encouraged 
to resist by the activities of another of the Shah’s agents, Mansür Khan, the 
Chawush Bashi, who was reported to have advised the Kohistan chiefs to put 
up a little resistance to the British forces and then to go straight to Shah Shujà 
and ask for pardon, a policy reputed to be encouraged by a number of the 
Shah’s adherents and designed to strengthen the position of the Shah against 
his British supporters.  Mansür Khan later did exactly the same thing at 
Qandahar, which may tend either to confirm Mohan Lal's story or to cast 
doubts on his memory. Mohan Lal also refers to the activities in the Kohistan 
at this time of one of the sisters of Dost Muhammad, the mother of Madad 
Khan, in trying to win support for her brother. He states that she persuaded 
Mir Darwesh Khàn, to go over to Dost Muhammad.* 

These incidents are not mentioned in Burnes's official report on the expedi- 
tion to the Kohistan, but it is not unnatural, in view of the policy which he 
adopted, that Burnes should have stressed the hostility of the chiefs. The 
policy of attempting to bring the chiefs back to their allegiance quickly by 
coercing the ringleaders was understandable in the circumstances, but it did 
apparently have the effect of extending the rising. As each chief was attacked 
he took refuge with another who in turn became an accomplice and was attacked. 
The hostility of the chiefs tended to be confirmed by the policy of confiscating 
their property and putting up new chiefs in their places, or, as in the case of 
the forts of Mir Masjidi at Laghman, appropriating them for the residence of 
the political agent. In the end the hostility involved nearly all the important 
chiefs in the area, and most of the population, perhaps alienated by the 
destruction consequent on the presence of so large a force, followed their lead. 
The few villages which demonstrated friendship were often overawed by the 
rebel forces. It seems possible that the cause of the rebels was assisted by the 
decision to make use of the presence of the force to try to collect some revenue 
from the Kohistàn. Family contacts also played a part. A whole company of 
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the Kohistan Regiment, a force of Kohistanis under the direction of a British 
officer, Lieutenant Maule, were induced to desert by Saif al-Din the chief of 
Kah Darra, whose nephew was in the company." There were also signs of 
disaffection among the Durrani troops who accompanied the regular forces 
and some of these were sent back to Kabul. On the other hand the chiefs of 
Riza Kohistan did not rebel, although this may have been due to the precaution 
of taking hostages from them, and Burnes was able to buy over other rebels 
before the battle of Parwàn Darra. Some chiefs, particularly Khalifa Ibrahim 
of Istalif, co-operated with the British throughout. 

After the battle of Parwàn Darra a number of letters written by Kohistàn 
chiefs to Dost Muhammad were found in the Amir's baggage. These letters 
are undoubtedly authentic and they enable us to form a picture of the relations 
between the Kohistan chiefs and the ex-Amir. In the first place the letters 
make it clear that no agreement existed between the chiefs and Dost Muhammad. 
The chiefs continually allege that the Kohistan is ready to rise in support of 
Dost Muhammad but there is a residue of doubt here and the chiefs all ask for 
Dost Muhammad or Muhammad Afzal to come at once to join them. At times 
it seems that the promise of rebellion is made conditional upon the presence of 
Dost Muhammad. According to one account an assembly of Kohistan chiefs 
at the fort of Muhammad Shah Khan decided to rebel in three days but asked 
for Dost Muhammad or a son to join them in one or two days.? The implication 
is clear and tends to bear out the impression that the Kohistan chiefs had 
worked. themselves into a position of rebellion and now wanted a figurehead 
around which to rally support. The evidence of Sultan Muhammad Khan 
Barakzai, governor of the Kohistén under Dost Muhammad and his most 
faithful and consistent supporter there, who was the man who accompanied 
Dost Muhammad to Kabul after Parwan Darra, is especially important. In a 
letter to the ex-Amir dated 19 August 1840 he writes that as true Muslims the 
Kohistanis were anxious to do service with Dost Muhammad and had promised 
assistance but Sultan Muhammad adds advice to take hostages from them, 
© otherwise no faith can be put in them '.* Taken in conjunction with Dost 
Muhammad’s late decision to enter the Kohistàn, taken only when all else 
seemed to have failed, and his decision to abandon the Kohistanis and surrender, 
taken before the battle of Parwan Darra, and not communicated to the chiefs, 
the conclusion must be that the connexion between the Kohistàn rising and 
the effort of Dost Muhammad to regain power in Afghanistan, if indeed such 
was ever his aim, was largely fortuitous and never intimate. 

There is still less evidence to support the theory of a general conspiracy 
among disaffected chiefs in Kabul and throughout Afghanistan, and even 
outside it to promote the interests of Dost Muhammad. This theory was first 
developed and expounded by the British authorities at Kabul in August and 


1 Chiefs of Kah Darra to Dost Muhammad, ESL, 74, No. 3 of No. 24 of No. 13 of 19 Feb. 1841. 
2 ‘Ali Khan to Dost Muhammad, ESL, 74, No. 4 of No. 24 of No. 18 of 19 Feb. 1841: 
3 ESL, 74, No. 5 of No. 24 of No. 13 of 19 Feb. 1841. 
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September 1840. It is clear that there was something approaching a panic at 
that time. British officers sent their families and baggage into the Bala Hisar, 
Macnaghten refused to send reinforcements to Bámiàn for a long time, despite 
the fact that the Amir was advancing on the area, because he dared not spare 
them from Kabul, and only sent them on when he could obtain replacements 
from Jalalabad. He wrote ‘we are surrounded by spies’. According о 
Macnaghten a widespread conspiracy existed involving the principal chiefs in 
Kabul and the Kohistan supported by the Barakzais of Peshawar and the Sikhs. 

The evidence against the Barakzais of Peshawar and the Sikhs may easily 
be disposed of. First there are two letters from the Sikh agent in Kabul, 
Maulawi Rahim Bakhsh, which Macnaghten considered were of a hostile nature, 
but an examination of them reveals that their hostility consisted in no more 
than an honest description of the British panic.? Next there is a letter alleged 
to have been written by Nawwab Jabbar Khan to Nir Muhammad Khan, 
second son of Sultan Muhammad Khan of Peshawar, to the effect that the 
Kabulis wished Dost Muhammad were back and the Kohistánis were ready io 
rebel. ‘Every one has his post assigned to him according to the orders of 
Nao Nihal Singh and yourself.’ 3 Nau Nihal Singh was the virtual ruler of the 
Lahore state during the reign of his father Kharak Singh. There are grave 
doubts about the authenticity of this letter. The seal used was not that 
normally used by Nawwab Jabbar Khan, although one of a type which he was 
alleged to possess. It is difficult to believe that the Nawwab could have 
organized such a conspiracy in the short time after his return to Kabul. There 
is no evidence at all from the Sikh side to implicate Nau Nihal Singh and 
certainly Dost Muhammad received no financial aid from the Sikhs. Above all 
the letter is too glib. It incriminates just the parties Macnaghten wanted -0 
incriminate, since he was at this time busily engaged in advocating the expulsion 
of the Barakzais and the Sikhs from Peshawar and the restoration of those 
territories to Afghanistan. The suspicion is that Macnaghten was supplied wich 
the sort of evidence he wanted to receive. Mohan Lal alleges that there was a 
nest of men in Kabul busily engaged in forging letters at this time and mentions 
particularly the discovery of a forged letter purporting to be from Sultén 
Muhammad Khan to Jabbar Khàn.* Mohan Lal also gives examples of the 
forgery of other letters incriminating the Lahore government, and it seems 
probable that the other letters contained in the official dispatches incriminating 
the Sikhs are also forgeries.5 

In dismissing the letters involving the Sikhs as forgeries, much of the 
evidence for a conspiracy involving the Kabul chiefs also disappears. Those 
chiefs arrested on the basis of these letters such as Agha Husain and Muhammad 

1 Macnaghten to Torrens 22 Aug. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 7 of No. 112 of 16 Oct. 1840. See also 
Macnaghten to Lord 27 Aug. 1840, ibid., No. 22. 

2 ESL, 71, No. 6 of No. 115 of 16 Nov. 1840. 

3 ESL, 70, No. 5 of No. 112 of 16 Nov. 1840. 


4 Mohan Lal, op. cit., п, 363-4 ; see also 373-9. 
5 See the large collection of letters in ESL, 70, Nos. 7 and 8 of No. 112 of 16 Nov. 1840. 
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Khan Bayat were subsequently released. Other correspondence which seems 
to be authentic mentions contacts with chiefs in Kabul and elsewhere but does 
not contain evidence of any conspiracy. There is a letter alleged to have been 
written by Sultan Muhammad Khan Barakzai to Dost Muhammad which, 
although obtained in circumstances calculated to cast doubts upon its authen- 
ticity (it was obtained by sending a man to Sultan Muhammad who said he 
was going to Turkistan and asked if Sultan Muhammad had any letters for 
Dost Muhammad), seems from its content and its correspondence in tone with 
other letters known to have been written by Sultan Muhammad to be quite 
possibly genuine." In this letter a reference is made to contacts with Kabul 
chiefs but the reference makes it apparent that no concerted plot exists. 
Sultén Muhammad also writes of having distributed Dost Muhammad’s letters 
to the Kohistan, Tagau, the Ghilzais, Kunar, Bajaur, the Mohmands, and to 
Sultàn Muhammad Khan of Peshawar. Не denies any contact with Yar 
Muhammad Khan the wazīr of Herat. It is true that a messenger, ‘Abd 
al-Khàliq, did go to Bajaur, but there is no evidence that there was any 
response to any of these letters outside the Kohistan.? 

The evidence indicates that there was no combined action or commitment 
outside the Kohistan. In the lists of chiefs present at the house of Hafizji in 
Kabul when the oath was taken to promote the interests of Dost Muhammad, 
the names are nearly all those of Kohistanis. None of the important Durrani 
or Qizilbash chiefs were involved. There are in fact few references in the 
Kohistán letters to chiefs outside the Kohistan and the information about them 
in these letters bears signs of either being derived from British sources, or as in 
the references to Kalat and Kunar in the letter of Sultàn Muhammad Barakzai 
referred to in the previous paragraph, is quite inaccurate. In a letter from 
Sikandar Khan to Dost Muhammad it is stated that ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khan has 
rebelled and that Guru Khan (Gul Muhammad Khan Hotaki) and ‘Abd 
al-Rabman with all the Ghilzais will join any son whom Dost Muhammad sends.? 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz had surrendered in May 1840 and ‘Abd al-Rahman had not been 
in Afghanistan since September 1839 and was at the time of writing en route to 
imprisonment at Ludhiana. It is clear that many of the statements about 
' other chiefs are exaggerations or fabrications designed to exaggerate the. 
strength of the rebels in the hope of inducing Dost Muhammad to join them. 

There was then no general conspiracy associated with the return of Dost 
-Muhammad in 1840. That many chiefs were restive under the Anglo-Saddozai 
rule is undoubted but it seems clear that the chiefs did not intend to rebel at 
that time and would not take part in any conspiracy. Western Afghanistan 
was unaffected by the movement and the area to the east of Kabul, was, as 
has been shown, actually being pacified at the time. The only area where 
there was an undoubted opposition to the Saddozais was the Kohistàn and 


1 ESL, 70, No. 6 of No. 112 of 16 Nov. 1840. 
2 Macnaghten to Torrens 11 Sept. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 5 of No. 115 of 19 Oct. 1840. 
3 ESL, 74, No. 10 of No. 13 of 19 Feb. 1841. 
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even there the relations between Dost Muhammad and the Kohistánis were 
distant, The Uzbek movement led by Mir Wali seems quite unconnected with 
what was happening in Afghanistan. We may conclude then that the effort of 
Dost Muhammad to create a unified resistance to British authority by linking 
up existing centres of discontent failed and after associating himself with two 
separate movements of disaffection he abandoned the attempt. The collapse 
of his movement seemed to spell the end of resistance. Many of his followers 
went into exile in India with him. Sultan Muhammad Khan Barakzai, his 
most consistent supporter, took service with Shah Shuja‘ in the Qandahar area. 
Two of his sons who had escaped from captivity in Ghazna surrendered. 
Muhammad Afzal came in shortly after his father. For a time it seemed as 
though the stability of the Saddozai monarchy was assured. 

It will be useful, in conclusion, to examine the nature of the propaganda 
employed by Dost Muhammad and his supporters in order to try to estimate 
the character of the opposition to Shah Shuja‘. In 1839 Dost Muhammad’s 
attempts to rally support had been based largely on an appeal to religion. 
He argued that Shah Shuja‘ was a puppet and that the British held the real 
power. Ghulàm Khan Popalzai, who helped to organize opposition to Dost 
Muhammad in the Kohistàn was accused of forsaking Islam and helping the 
infidel for worldly gain. Dost Muhammad extracted, largely by compulsion, 
a fatwa from the ‘ulama of Kabul in his support.? The appeal to religion was 
reinforced by atrocity stories concerning the rape of Muslim women by British 
soldiers at Qandahar and there is also a reference to the rise in the price of 
grain occasioned by the huge demand by the Army of the Indus. There is no 
appeal to an Afghan resistance or a mention of Afghanistan ; his letters usually 
contain appeals to tribal loyalties. 

This propaganda seems to have had little effect in 1839. The Sunni element 
generally was wavering because of Dost Muhammad’s strong predilection for 
the Qizilbash and the recent Persian alliance. Hàfizji, the leader of the ‘ulama 
sent a message to Wade that he was a supporter of Shah Shujà'.* According то 
Mohan Lal the ‘ulama’ were discontented also because of the reduction or 
abolition of their allowances by Dost Muhammad.® 

In 1840 the appeal was basically the same. Again the Баана notion 
of identity was a religious one. Dost Muhammad justified the collection of a 
special duty on caravans at Khulm by the plea that he was raising funds for a 
jihad.’ He ordered certificates to be prepared and distributed among Kohistén 

1 Dost Muhammad to Malik Shahdad Khan, ESL, 74, No. 68 of No. 4 of 21 Jan. 1841. 
See also Muhammad Akbar to Darya Khàn, quoted Shahamat 'Ali, op. cit., 358-60. 

2 Mohan Lal, op. catb., K, 259. See also Peshawar News Letter, 20 May 1839, ESL, 63, No. 3 
of No. 2 of 1839 (secret and confidential) and Shahimat ‘Ali, op. cit., 237. 

з Dost Muhammad to Mihráb Khan of Kalàt, ESL, 66, No. 12 of No. 23 of 16 Mar. 1840. 
See also Macnaghten to Lord 27 June 1840, ESL, 70, No. 103 of No. 85 of 10 Aug. 1840. Also 
Dost Muhammad to ‘Alt Khan, ESL, 66, No. 9 of No. 23 of 16 Mar. 1840. 

* Mohan Lal, op. cit., п, 259. 


5 ibid., 308. See also Mohan Lal, Travels, London, 1846, 72. 
€ Note by Mulla Rahim Khan Shah, ESL, 71, No. 28 of No. 112 of 16 Oct. 1840. 
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and Nijrau chiefs setting out ‘the infidelity, wickedness and villainy of the 
Feringees’.1 А letter (possibly forged) to Muhammad Khan Wrakzai 
(‘ Orakzai ’) asks the Wrakzais to join in the struggle to make it ‘ a holy cause 
for the sake of Islam’.? The letters to Dost Muhammad speak of the writers’ 
loyalty to Islam. The assembled chiefs at Kah Darra wrote that ‘ we should 
exert ourselves to cleanse this faithful land from the dirt of the accursed 
infidels ’ and Saif al-Din Khan of Kah Darra wrote that ‘since his departure 
from Cabool he has never showed his face to the dirty set at Cabool and has 
read 1,520 times the whole Koran in the hope of his good fortune. I have 
shown the doctrine of Mahomed to all people that a subject or servant of an 
infidel is himself an infidel ".? 

The last sentence in the above letter is in effect a restatement of the position 
taken up by Dost Muhammad in 1839, when he charged that Shujà' was not 
an independent ruler, but was a British puppet, and it is a theme which recurs 
in the captured correspondence. It is in fact a characteristic justification of 
rebellion in Islam. Resistance to a lawful sovereign cannot be justified; the 
sovereign must be shown to be governing unlawfully, i.e. not according to the 
Shari‘a, or in other words that he is an infidel. The theme sheds an interesting 
light on the way in which the rebels thought of themselves. 

Religion is also connected with morality in the same way in which Dost 
Muhammad had connected it in 1839. Sultan Muhammad Khan Barakzai 
wrote, ‘I cannot tell you what oppression is committed by the Feringees. 
Some of the people have publicly turned Christians and others have turned 
prostitutes. Grain has got very dear. May God turn this accursed set out of 
the country as their appearance has discarded both religion and modesty ’.4 
The mention of grain prices also recalls the propaganda of Dost Muhammad in 
1839 and it is mentioned also as a source of disaffection by Maulawi Rahim 
Bakhsh and by Mackeson.? 

There is in this correspondence no conception of Afghanistan or an Afghan 
resistance. References to Afghans are obscure. A letter from Mir Sikandar 
Khan to Dost Muhammad goes: ‘ Tajaks and Kazalbashes are waiting for you. 
Ghiljais, Hotkees, Tokhees, Salaiman Khails and Andrees have rebelled’. 
Towards Jalalabad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Khan and Amir Khan Bajauri ‘ along with 
other tribes of Afghans’ have rebelled.5 Another letter from Malik Mirza Shah 
of Nijréu to Dost Muhammad says ‘the whole country and especially the 
people of Kohistan and the Afghans are rebellious °." 

All this leads to the not very surprising conclusion that the rebels thought 


1 Sultan Muhammad Khan Bárakzai to Dost Muhammad, ESL, 70, No. 6 of No. 112 of 
16 Nov. 1840. 

2 ESL, 73, No. 12 of No. 138 of 5 Dec. 1840. 

3 ESL, 74, No. 3 of No. 24 of No. 13 of 19 Feb. 1841. 

4 ESL, 74, No. 5 of No. 24 of No. 13 of 19 Feb. 1841. 

5 Maulawi Rahim Bakhsh to Nau Nihal Singh 10 Sept. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 6 of No. 115 of 
19 Oct. 1840 ; Mackeson to Clerk (pte.) 18 Sept. 1840, ESL, 71, No. 14 of No. 115 of 19 Oct. 1840. 

в ESL, 74, No. 10 of No. 24 of No. 13 of 19 Feb. 1841. 

7 ibid., No. 16. 
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of themselves primarily as Muslims and justified their rebellion in terms of 
Islam. What is more interesting is the absence of any notion of Afghanistan. 
Appeals are to tribal or individual loyalties when they are not appeals to 
religion. Looking at the disturbances in eastern Afghanistan as a whole in this 
period we may conclude that they arose from local causes based on local 
rivalries, economic difficulties, etc., and were not connected although they 
inevitably tended to be conceived in religious terms. In many ways they 
followed patterns which antedated the British occupation. 


THE SUKRANITI—A NINETEENTH-CENTURY TEXT 


By LALLANJI GOPAL 


VER since the publication of the text, scholars have disagreed on the date 

of the composition of the Sukraniti. Oppert placed it very early, in 

the period of the Smrtis and the early epic literature. V. S. Agrawala ? and 

Syamlal Pandya? regard it as a work of the Gupta period. But generally 

the text is utilized as a source for the early medieval period, especially the 

eleventh or the twelfth century.* Rajendra Lal Mitra 5 held that the work 

could not be older than the sixteenth century. Sanskritists,* following the lead 

of Keith ° and Kane,? dismiss the text as of quite a late date and hence not 
applicable to the Hindu period. 

Of late the opinion has been gaining ground among scholars that the text 
was forged by a Pandit in the nineteenth century to please some Sahab 
enthusiastic about old texts. The view originated with Professor V. Raghavan 
of Madras.? Deriving our inspiration from him we discuss here some grounds 
for regarding the text as a composition of the nineteenth century. 

The original objection of R. L. Mitra and P. C. Ray | against the early 
date proposed for the Sukraniti was that the text mentions guns and cannons. 
The earlier date has sometimes been supported on the basis of references to 
fire-arms in early Sanskrit works.? There is no doubt that incendiary arrows 
were used in ancient India. But, as has been rightly contended by several 
authorities, the fire weapons of earlier works were not real fire-arms in the 
sense that they did not contain anything of the nature of gunpowder. In 


1 Preface, p. viii; cf. Pradhan, ‘ Kingship in Sukraniti’, Modern Review, Febraary, 1916. 

2 Hargacarita, eka samskrtika adhyayana, р. 219. 

з Subra ki rajaniti (Lucknow, v.s. 2009), ch. ix. 

4 A. S. Altekar, State and government in ancient India, 19 f.; U. N. Ghoshal, A history of 
Indian political ideas, 494 f. ; B. P. Mazumdar, Socio-economic history of northern India (1030— 
1194 A.D.), preface, pp. x-x1; Jogesh Chandra Ray, I HQ, vim, 3, 1932, 585. Cf. R. C. Majumdar 
in The struggle for empire, p. 285, n. 9. K. P. Jayaswal (Modern Review, February 1916—review 
of Ramanathan's Criminal justice in ancient Indra) mentioned it as a product of the eighth century. 
A. S. Altekar in the 1949 edition of his book (p. 12) accepts this date. 

5 See Panchanan Neogi, Iron an ancient India, 32 f. ; of. S. N. Sen, The military system of 
the Marathas, p. 5, n. 2. J. D. M. Derrett refers to the Sukranit: as a text of the fourteenth- 
fifteenth centuries (International and-Comparative Law Quarterly, x1, 1, 1962, p. 267, n. 3). 

5 See The struggle for empire, 328. * A history of Sanskrit literature. 464. 

8 History of dharmasgastra, 1, 116. He places the text about A.D. 1300; ibid., п, p. 121, n. 162. 

° К. A. N. Sastri in his review of B. P. Mazumdar's Socio-economic history—JIH, XXXIX, 1, 
1961, 197. 

10 Tt was after the draft of the article was prepared that I received a copy of his Presidential 
Address to the twenty-first All-India Oriental Conference sent to me very kindly by Professor 
V. Raghavan. (The twenty-first All-India Oriental Conference, Srinagar, . .. 1901. Address by the 
General President, Dr. V. Raghavan, (1961]; see pp. 15-16.) 

u See Н. W. І. Hime, Origin of artillery, London, 1915, 74-85. 

1? V, R. R. Dikshitar, War in ancient India, 102—5. 13 of, Medhatithi on Manu, уп, 90. 

14 P, C. Ray, History of Hindu chemistry, 1, 177 ff. ; P. C. Chakravarti, Art of war in ancient 
India, 173 £. ; J. C. Ray, IHQ, vu, 4, 1931, 703-8 ; уш, 2, 1932, 267-71; уш, 3, 1932, 583-8. 
See also P. К. Gode, NIA, п, 3, 1939, 169 ff. 
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discussing the question it is often forgotten that nitre, one of the ingredients 
of gunpowder, was unknown in ancient times. The account of the small 
nalika and the large nalika, their construction and the method of their use, of 
the agni-ciirna with swvarci salt (nitre) as one of its principal ingredients, and 
of the balls made of iron, lead, or any other metal? does not leave any doubt 
that the Sukramiti describes modern guns and cannons with gunpowder and 
bullets. This would mean that the Sukraniti could not have existed in its presert 
form before the sixteenth century, because, though guns were introduced in 
southern India by the Portuguese at Goa in c. д.р. 1510, their first extensive 
use in Indian warfare was at Panipat in д.р. 1526.3 It has been quite fashiom- 
able with scholars accepting an early date for the Sukraniti to treat these lines 
as interpolations. But references to guns are not confined to one or two 
sections of the text but occur incidentally in other contexts 5 also, which 
disproves the theory of interpolation and suggests that the passages about 
guns are intrinsic parts of the text. 

Another indication which is utilized for determining the date of the text 
is the references to the Yavanas and Mlecchas. The term Yavana, original y 
meaning a Greek, came to refer to any foreign people coming from the west. 
Mleccha, meaning a barbarian, is also used for a foreigner and is often used 
specifically for a Muslim. According to the Sukraniti the Yavana philosopty 
recognizes God as the invisible creator of the universe, respects virtue and vize 
without reference to Sruti and Smrti, and believes that Sruti contains a separaie 
religious system.9 Later on it describes the Yavanas as containing all the foar 


1 Dutt, Materia medica of the Hindus, 89 f. 

2 тү, 7, 388-421. The figures at the end of the references stand for lines. 

3 See Saletore, Social and political life in Vijayanagar, 430, for the use of gunpowder by the 
army of Vijayanagar towards the end of the fourteenth century. 

4 B. K. Sarkar, Sukraniti (tr.), p. 236, n. 1; B. P. Mazumdar, Socio-economic history, preface, 
р. xi; also p. 60. 

5 т, 477—the wall of the town to be provided with guns; 1, 506-12—stationing of guns aad 
ordnance in the layout of the city ; п, 181-90—the saciva is to study and report to the king tne 
various classes of ammunition and how many troops are well equipped with arms, ordnance, 
and gunpowder; п, 393-6—the list of officers whom a king should appoint for his welfere 
includes (gunners) who can pierce the objects they aim at with the balls thrown by big canncns 
and those who make gunpowder and cannon-balls; Iv, 2, 60-3—gunpowder in the list of thirgs 
useful and instrumental for the purposes of man which are to be accumulated by a king; -v, 
7, 41—cannon in the list of the relative proportions of the constituents of the army ; гу, 7, 47-52— 
the annual military establishment of the ruler whose income is a lac of kargas includes 300 foot- 
soldiers armed. with lesser fire-arms or guns and two larger fire-arms or cannons; Iv, 7, 53-&— 
the monthly items of expenditure of the ruler with an income of a lac of kargas includes 400 
on elephants, camels, bulls, and fire-arms ; ту, 7, 668-77—of the four types of war according 
as they are fought with charmed instruments, mechanical instruments, weapons, or hands, аф 
with mechanical instruments leads to great destruction of the enemy because in it balls are flung 
at the objective by the application of gunpowder in cylindrical fire-arms and the one wth 
weapons is generally undertaken in the absence of fire-arms and other missiles ; rv, 7, 686-8—in 
fighting with an enemy whose ministers and army have become disaffected the fire-arms bcth 
light and heavy are to be placed in the front ; ту, 7, 707—11—-use of fire-arms for extirpating fes. 

5 тү, 3, 124-6 : Jévarak káranam yatradréyo’ sti jagatassada. 

Érutismrti vina dharmadharmaustastacca yavanam. 
Srutyadibhinnadharmo’ sti yatra tadyavanam matam. 
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castes mixed together, recognizing authority other than that of the Vedas, 
living in the north-west, and having their own śästras framed for their welfare 
by their own masters. One can see from these descriptions that the Yavana 
of this text stands for a Muslim. We would suggest that the Mleccha of the 
text also denotes a Muslim. There is no reference or indication in the Sukraniti, 
which uses Yavana and Mleccha side by side, to preclude the identity of the 
two. The suggestion of their identity would receive support from the fact that 
in one place our text says that the rules of the Yavanas followed for ordinary 
purposes are the same as those of the sdstras,? and elsewhere it observes that the 
law of the Sastras always binds even the Mlecchas. In one context the text 
speaks of the division of society into the four traditional castes and the 
Mlecchas * while in another it refers to the Yavanas beside the four castes.5 

Jogesh Chandra Ray * places the last revision of the Sukraniti in the eleventh 
century on the basis of the reference in the text to the Yavanas living in the 
Paéácimottara," which is taken to stand for the Yamini Turks occupying the 
Punjab after its conquest by Mahmüd of Ghazni. We feel that the passage 
refers only to a comparative preponderance of the Muslims and does not 
imply that they were restricted only to the north-west. It is clear from the 
text that it belongs to an age when the Muslims had spread over most parts 
of India in such large numbers as to be regarded as such an integral part of 
the social structure that the Mlecchas or Yavanas are added to the traditional 
fourfold division of society. The knowledge of and interest in the Yavana 
philosophy reflected in its inclusion in the list of the thirty-two vidyās 
enumerated in the text? best suits a period when the Muslims had settled 
permanently in India. The early centuries of the arrival of the Muslims would 
ill suit the passage which refers to the possibility of the king making people 
descended from Mlecchas his commanders and soldiers.? 


1 xv, 4, 74-6: Sasamkaracaturvarnà ekatraikatra yavanàh. 
Vedabhinnapramaniste pratyagultaravüsinah. 
Tadaicaryaisca tacchastram nirmitam taddhitarthakam. 
2 ту, 4, 77: Vyavahàrüya уй mitirubhayoravivadini. 
3 тү, б, 585-6: Vidito’ rthagamaésastre tathà varnah prthak prihak. 
Sasti tacchastradharmam yanmlecchanamapi tatsadà. 

4 1, 75-88: Na jàtyà brahmanascatra ksatriyo vaisya eva ca. 

Na éüdro na ca vat mleccho bhedità gunakarmabhih—ll. 75-6. 
Tyaktasvadharmacarana nirghrnàh parapidakah. 
Candala himsaka nityam mlecchaste hyavivekinah—ll. 87-8. 

5 rv, 4, 69-77. 

* THQ, vm, 3, 1932, 586. 

7 1v, 4, 74-6. Paácimoltara may mean exther north-west or north and west. 

8 тү, 3, 51-9, 124-6. ` 

ө тт, 276-80: Sidra và ksatriya vaiáyà mlecchassamkarasambhavah. 

Senadhipassainikasca kàryà rajna jayarthina—ll. 279-80. 

It is to be noted that the army of Balaji Baji Rao was not based on nationality, enlisting 
mercenaries not only from the different parts of India but also from Rohillas, Arabs, Abyssinians, 
and Portuguese (S. N. Sen, Military system of the Marathas, 62). It is well known that the armies 
of the Maratha chiefs, Sultans of Hyderabad, and other Deccan kings often employed even English 
and French commanders. What is significant is that in the Maratha army of all the foreigners 
the Arabs enjoyed the highest reputation for valour and intrepidity (S. N. Sen, loc. cit., 66 £.). 
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At one place the Sukraniti defines Mlecchas as those who have given up 
practising their own duties, who are unkind and troublesome to others, and who 
are very excitable, envious, and foolish. This looks like the contempt of an 
orthodox Brahmana for the Muslims, especially those converted from 
Hinduism and hence more fanatic. Incidentally it also points to a period when 
conversion to Islam had gone far ahead. Leaving this aside, the general impres- 
sion of the passages referring to the Mlecchas and Yavanas indicates peaceful 
relations with them, with a sympathetic attitude towards their religion and 
social system and also a concern for their welfare. This state of affairs would 
not have been possible in the early centuries of the triumphant expansion of 
militant Islam. This account also suits the feelings of accord between the 
Hindus and Muslims which are known to have existed down to the nineteenth 
century, when for political reasons efforts were made to accentuate their 
differences and antagonism. | 

Another reference in the Sukraniti? which may suggest the date of its 
composition is one in which the cases created by the killing of cows, women, 
and Bràhmanas are mentioned as one of the most justifiable grounds of war, 
when the king should not bother himself about the proper time or opportune 
season for warfare. Obviously the killing of cows or Brahmanas would not 
have been a cause of war in Hindu India and B. K. Sarkar rightly pointed 
out that ‘the work must be attributed to a period not preceding the advent 
of the Mussalmans with their alien creed '. We feel that these causes for war 
were applicable to later times when the Muslims had settled in India and people 
had become well acquainted with their depredations. In this respect B. K. 
Sarkar seems to have been near to the truth when he incidentally pointed 
out the similarity between this reference and the war-cry of Shivaji in the 
seventeenth century. 

The scheme of punishments envisaged in the Sukranjti also gives a clue 
to the probable date of its composition. For the second (madhyama) class 
man committing a first (prathama) class offence it suggests in the last resort 
imprisonment and menial work,’ for the worst (adhama) class committing a 
second class (madhyama) offence it enjoins even imprisonment with forced 
labour on the roads, but for the worst class committing the worst (adhama) 
offence -it recommends imprisonment for life and forced menial labour One 
who commits sin should not be killed, but should be imprisoned and made to 
perform ignoble work for a month, three months, six months, one year, or for 
his whole life.5 It gives a long list of bad characters and offenders? whom it 


1 rz, 87-8. 

? ту, 7, 453: Na kalaniyamastatra gostrivipravinaéane. 

® Positive background of Hindu sociology, 1, 259. 

4 үу, 1, 155-8: Samrodham nicakarma ca—]1. 158. 

5 ibid., 167-72 : Samrodhanam nityam margasamskaranarthakam—l. 169. 
Yavajjivam bamdhanam ca nicakarmaiva kevalam—tl. 172. 

9 ibid., 181-3: Nicakarmakaram kuryadbamdhayitva tu papinam—t. 181. 

7 ibid., 192-214. Ы 
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recommends in the first instance to be expelled from the territory and then, 
probably in ease they returned, to be bound and transported to islands and 
forts, and employed in the work of repairing roads and made to live on in- 
sufficient and bad diet. It advises the king to bind in chains men who wander 
about after forsaking parents and wives, to put them to work repairing the 
roads, and to pay them half the standard wages.? It is clear that according to 
the Sukraniti the work of repairing roads was a common method of punishing 
offenders and criminals. Elsewhere also it says that a king should have the roads 
repaired every year with gravel by men who have been tried and im- 
prisoned.? In the entire range of the history of India, whether under Hindu or 
Muslim rule, we do not find any definite policy of employing prisoners in 
constructive work.* It is under the East India Company and the British rule 
that we first find the practice of utilizing prisoners for constructive work and 
remunerating them. We have seen above that the Sukraniti makes it a definite 
policy of the state to use islands as convict settlements. There is no other 
evidence that such a practice was even thought of in the Hindu and Muslim 
periods of Indian history. Leaving aside a few kingdoms in south India we 
do not know of much effort to maintain control over coastal islands ; nor 
was this possible for many of the Indian kingdoms which were landlocked. It 
was, however, the policy of the East India Company and the British, who 
controlled the coastal islands. Under them convicts were given the punish- 
ment of transportation for life to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and this 
in popular usage was known as the sentence of kàlápámi. We may cite here 
some of the sections in the Bombay Regulation III of 1802 which appears to 
be the prototype from which these regulations in the Sukraniti are derived. 
Section m of this Regulation provides for the expulsion from within the limits 
of the jurisdiction of a magistrate all vagrants, thieves, robbers, and swindlers 
of noted evil repute. Section ш provides that in case these persons return 
within the jurisdiction without the sanction of the magistrate he is to apprehend 
their persons and commit or hold them to bail for trial at the next court of 
session, which may sentence any of the said parties to hard labour on the roads, 
or in cleansing the streets or repairing the fortifications, under custody of the 
magistrate, and having light irons on their legs, for any period not exceeding 
two years. Section Iv of the Regulation lays down that if any convict escapes 
from jail or other place of confinement, or from the roads, or from any other 
place where he may be employed, on being reapprehended he may also be 


1 jv, 1, 215-18: Svabhavadustünetan hi jiüatvà rastradvivisayet. 
Dvipe nivasitavyaste badhvà durgodare’ thavà. 
Margasamskarane yojyyàh kadannanyünabhojanàh. 
Tattajjütyuktakarmàni karayati са tairnrpah. 
? ibid., 229-31: Nigadairbamdhayiiva tam yojayenmargasamskytau. 
Tadbhrtyardham tu samdadyat tebhyo raja prayatnatah—Il. 230-1. 
з ү, 536-7: Margan sudhasarkarairva ghatitàn prativatsaram. 
Abhiyuktaniruddhairva kuryad gramyajanairnrpah. 
4 See the Dandaniti of Kesavapandita, p. 5, v. 47, dhanadanasaham buddhvü svadhinam 
karma karayet. 
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declared liable to transportation to some place beyond the sea." Sections XXIV 
and xxvi of both Regulation V of 1799 and Regulation III of 1800 of Bombay 
provide for the payment of customary daily subsistence money to all prisoners 
and also, on their release after a confinement of six months or upwards, of 
a sum sufficient for a month's subsistence if they stand in need of it.? 

The Sukraniti gives a list of practices and professions for following which 
the subjects had to obtain the permission of the king,? most likely in the form 
of a royal patent, charter, or licence. These are: gambling, drinking, hunting, 
the use of arms, the sale and purchase of cows, elephants, horses, camels, 
buffaloes, men, immovable property, silver, gold, jewels, intoxicants and 
poisons, the distillation of wines, the drawing up of deeds indicating a sale, tha 
making of loans, and medical practice. It is really interesting to find that 
Article 1 under title 6 of the Bombay Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I af 
1812 requires the Petty Sessions to cause exact lists to be taken and kept 
of all houses licensed to sell spirits, of all houses where bhang or opium are usually 
taken, of all houses of public gambling, of all shops and warehouses where goods 
are received in pawn; and of all goldsmiths and sellers or buyers of gold 
and silver. This covers most of the professions and activities in the Sukranîtt. 
Those which appear to be additional in the Sukraniti list are hunting (mrgayà), 
the use of arms (sastradhàrana), the sale and purchase of poisons, and medical 
practice (cikitsam). In ancient times we do find some regulations for the 
protection of animal life in certain special forests, but otherwise there was no 
general restriction on hunting. The necessity for the promulgation of game 
laws and of sportsmen carrying licences reflects the modern concern for the 
preservation of game and forests. We do not know any evidence which may 
suggest that in ancient times the state prohibited unlicensed arms. On the 
contrary the carrying of weapons in those times was viewed as necessary for self- 
defence and protection. Only after the establishment of British rule did it 
become the practice of the state to put an effective check on the use of arms 
by unauthorized persons. Title 7 of the Bombay Rule, Ordinance and Regule- 
tion I of 1812 prohibits people from arming themselves with guns, pistols, 
swords, daggers, creases, knives, or other weapons by which mortal wounds are 
usually inflicted. As regards poisons we find that title 8 of the Bombay Rule, 
Ordinance and Regulation I of 1812 and the Bombay Regulation V of 1814 
‘prohibit the selling of poisonous substances without a licence. Likewise the 
system of the State registration of medical practitioners is not testified for 
earlier times. It is a practice essentially modern in origin. 


1 For transportation beyond the sea see Bengal Regulations LIII of 1803 (sec. үш, el. 2), 
IX of 1813 (sec. п, cl. 3), and XIV of 1816 (sec. xv), and Madras Regulation XV of 1803 (sec. уп, 
el, 2). For the punishment of hard labour in irons, particularly in repairing public roads, see 
Bengal Regulations LIII of 1803 (sec. vim, cl. 3), П of 1834 (sec. тп, cl. 1), and IV of 1823 
(sec. уш), and Madras Regulations VI of 1827 (seo. үт, cl. 2) and X of 1832. 

2 Sec. rr, cl. 2, of the Bengal Regulation XIV of 1811 provides that persons sentenced to 
imprisonment for hfe may be employed in the manufacture of articles constantly in demand. 

з т, 603-8. 
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The Sukraniti * provides for the establishment of inns (pánthasalà) between 
every two villages. The innkeeper (saladhipa) was to inquire from a traveller 
coming to it and properly record his name, family, caste, and permanent 
residence, from where he came and why, where he was going, the attendants 
and conveyances with him and the arms in his possession. He was to collect 
the travellers’ arms in the evening before they went to sleep and was to give 
them back when the travellers left in the morning. The emphasis on preventing 
a misuse of weapons affords an interesting comparison with article 4 under 
title 7 of the Bombay Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I of 1812 which declares 
punishable all masters and keepers of taverns, spirit houses, bhang or opium 
shops, or gaming houses, who suffer any persons with dangerous weapons to 
enter their houses. It is not unlikely that the author of the Sukraniti had 
in his mind this Regulation when he described the duties of an innkeeper in 
respect of the arms carried by the travellers. 

The Sukraniti includes in its list of bad characters to be punished those 
who pursue penance and learning without maintaining their relatives and also 
those who live on alms though capable of collecting wood and grasses. No 
doubt even in some of the early legal texts the king is required to punish 
those who accept the garb of an ascetic to escape from their social responsibili- 
ties.? It is, however, interesting to compare the provision with the Bombay 
Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I of 1813 which aimed at preventing parents 
and others from deserting their children or other dependents and lays down 
punishment for those who, being able to labour, abandon their families without 
making any provision for them.* 

At one place the Sukraniti 5 lays down that those who have let out bulls 
and other animals after religious ceremonies must keep them within proper 
control. No legal text of earlier times imposes this responsibility on the man 
letting out animals. It is not unlikely that the injunction in the Sukramiti 
was incorporated to appease the feeling of European masters about the annoy- 
ance and inconvenience caused by the sacred bulls roaming freely in the bazars. 
Bombay Rule, Ordinance and Regulation IT of 1813 provides for the erection 
of public pounds for animals straying or trespassing on the public streets or 
roads or on the grounds of the inhabitants. The expenses of the maintenance 


1 x, 538-49. 
2 ту, 1, 209-10 : Vina kutumbabharanditapovidyarthinam sada. 
T'rnakasthàdiharane éaktassan bhaiksyabhojakah. 

3 Artha., тї, ]—if a person embraces an order of ascetics without making proper provision 
for his wife and sons he shall be punished with the first amercement. See Kane, History of 
dharmasasira, 11, 931 f. 

1 K. V. R. Aiyangar, Some aspects of ancient Indian polity, Madras, 1935, 30, mentions 
Sukra’s (Iv. 1, 194-222) condemnation of the atheist (nāstika) and the blasphemer (arya-deva- 
düsaka) and for English law on apostasy and blasphemy refers to Maitland, Collected papers, 
1, 385-4086, п, 274-9, and W. Black Odgers, Law of libel and slander, 1896, 463-90. 

5 1, 622: Utsrstà visabhadyà yarstaiste dhàryassuyamtritàh. 

ê Sri Krsna Tarkülanküra also says that the owner must maintain the beast and is responsible 
for damage. See J. D. M. Derrett, Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, Lxrv, 1902, 
р. 38, n. 79. 
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of such cattle are required to be paid by the owners, from whom fees are also 
to be collected to a certain extent (article 6). Article 10 lays down that in all 
cases where it shall appear to the magistrates sitting in Petty Sessions that the 
owner or owners of any such vagrant animals have not used due diligence and 
care in confining them, or have willingly or repeatedly suffered them to remain 
at large, or that such vagrant animals have trespassed on or damaged the ground 
or premises of others, fines may be levied on the owners. 

In connexion with the arrangements for the realization of T revenue 
the Sukraniti advises a king to give to each cultivator а deed of rent having 
his own mark." We know that in ancient times Brahmanas, learned men, 
and religious institutions used to be given charters recording the grant of 
villages and pieces of land and that in later times the practice was extended 
to secular grants made to feudatories, officers, and military chiefs. But nowhere 
do we get any indication that the common cultivator received any charter 
recognizing his proprietorship over the land he farmed.? The need for such 
arrangements would not normally arise because the cultivator would have an 
existing title to the soil. The passage in Sukran:ti suggests the case of a new 
cultivator occupying the land or a new government coming to power or a 
new arrangement being introduced. We learn from the Bombay Regulation I 
of 1808 (sections xLI-xLiv) that the existing system of the collection of land 
revenue was highly unsatisfactory and caused much inconvenience to the 
government and hardships to the cultivators. The cultivators had no title to 
the land and the system of realizing revenue in the form of a share of the grain 
did not work well and did not leave much incentive to the cultivator. In 
a proclamation issued by the Governor in Council on 7 August 1801 the policy 
of issuing deeds of property to peasants with a view to ameliorating their 
conditions was given wide publicity. These deeds were in the English, 
Portuguese, and Marathi languages and were issued through the Collector, 
under the seal of the Company and the signature of the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment. They contained the stipulation that those of the presént occupants of 
the soil who got the deed received thereby a fixed and permanent proprietary ' 
right in the soil. The deeds contained the amount payable to the government 
by way of revenue, which was moderate and fixed and was derived by com- 
muting the government’s share of the grain produce, subject to future valuation 
of the grain. But the amount of grain assessment, specified in each deed of 
property, was considered to be invariable to the present possessors and their 
posterity.? 

In the Sukraniti a gráma (village) is defined as a piece of jd а kroga in 


1 rv, 2,47: Dadyàt pratikarsakaya bhagapatram svacthnitam. 

2 In the Candikavya poem a king requests a certain person to settle in his city and engage 
in agriculture and, in enumerating the benevolent favours which he would extend to the latter, 
says that he would affix his signature in the document containing the lease. See T. C. Dasgupta, 
Aspects of Bengali society, 312 f. 

з See sec. тп of the Madras Regulation XXV of 1802 for the grant of a deed of permanent 
property. 
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area and yielding 1,000 silver karsas. This definition would suit the theory 
of Pran Nath * that villages mentioned in the literary and epigraphic records 
of ancient India were survey villages or estates ; but this has been convincingly 
criticized by K. A. N. Sastri on the basis of references to grüma in Sanskrit 
literature? In the Agnipurdna * even five families and а headman are said to 
form a village. But we have not found any earlier definition such as that 
in the Sukraniti. It is not unlikely that the author of ће Sukraniti was reflecting 
the practice in the early years of the nineteenth century. Thus, according to 
section хт of the Bombay Regulation II of 1814 a village yielding an annual 
revenue of not less than 1,000 rupees. was regarded as а unit, requiring the 
exclusive attention of a village accountant (tullatie).* 

The Sukraniti 9 advises that the king should train his salaried officers 7 
in the cultivation of all the arts and sciences, and, when they had finished their 
studies, should appoint them in their special fields. We may cite here the 


1 т, 385: Bhavet kroéatmako gramo rüpyakarsasahasrakah. 

2 Economic conditions of ancient India, 33 ff. 

3 Journal of Oriental Research, 1v, 3, 1930, 211-25. 

å onxv, 11: Kutumbatk pattcabhirgramah sasthastatra mahattarah. 

* B. K. Mukherjea, The Hindu law of religious and charitable trust, Caloutta, 1952, 35, quotes 
Sukraniti, 1v, v. 9 as laying down that the duty of protecting religious endowments is one of 
the primary duties of the king. On p. 50 he shows that a Bengal Regulation of 1810 for the 
first time vested in the Board of Revenue superintendence of all endowments mentioned therein, 
similar regulations being passed for Madras and Bombay respectively in 1817 and 1827. The 
land-grants of ancient times often contain & request addressed to present and future rulers and 
officers to maintain the continuity of a grant, to protect it and to seó that it is not confiscated 
or abrogated (e.g. Epigraphia Indica, xx, no. 27 ; xxu, no. 14; xxvi, no. 21 ; CII, пі, no. 26). 
This duty is emphasized in benedictory, laudatory, and imprecatory verses, quoted from authori- 
tative texts, which are listed in the concluding part of the grants (Kane, History of dharmasastra, 
п, 1271-7). The Maitraka king Dharasena is described in the family records as a preserver of 
religious grants bestowed by former kings (EI, xr, no. 5, hnes 19-20). The Vakataka king 
Pravarasena II refers to the care and protection bestowed by him on the grants of various 
kings dead and gone (Select inscriptions, 422 f.). Similar clams are made for many other kings. 
There is some evidence to suggest that though the religious grants were generally not to be 

-interfered with by state officers, the state did keep some control and check over them. The 
Nidhanpur plates (EZ, хп, no. 13; xrx, no. 19) would suggest that the state undertook the 
examination of the plates of the religious grants and if these were lost those enjoying the grant 
were made to pay revenue. See also the Madhuban plate of king Harsavardhana (EI, уп, no. 22). 
The officer named agraharika (Select inscriptions, 319) probably exercised a general supervision 
over all matters connected with agrahüras and looked into the titles of the religious lands. It 
would appear that before the British period, though the king's duty of superintendence existed, 
it occupied no place in the dharma and niti literature of the medieval period, which do not go 
beyond requiring the king to protect religious grants and properties. Cf. Mitaksara on Yàj., 
п, 186. The question assumed importance and became controversial in the British period from 
1810 to 1842. It must, however, be added that the reference given by Mr. Mukherjea is not 
correct. I do not find any passage of this import in the Sukraniti. The only one which comes 
near to this is Iv, 2, v. 9 (= lines 17-18) ; but this only advises a king not to increase his treasure 
by augmenting punishments, land revenues, and duties, and by taking dues from holy places 
and properties consecrated to divine purposes: 

Danda-bhibhaiga-sulkanaimadhikyat koáavardhanam. 
Anàpadi na kurvita tirtha-deva-kara-grahat. 
з у, 738-9: Sarvavidyakalabhyase siksayedbhrtipositan. 
Samaptavidyam samdrstva tatkàrye tam niyojayet. 
? Bhrüi-positàn may also mean stipendiaries and scholarship-holders. 
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rules and regulations framed by the Government of Bombay in 1828 relating 
to the junior members of the Civil Service.! These young civilians were required 
to pass two examinations in Hindustani .and in Marathi or Gujarati before 
they were entitled respectively to hold public employment and to be promoted 
to the second step in any department of the service. The Sukranit? envisages 
a regular system of promotion of officers according to their seniority and their 
qualifications to successively higher posts including those of the immediate 
advisers of the king. It says that if a person is unworthy of an office the king 
should appoint another, after seeing that he is fit to discharge the functions 
of the post, or in his place promote his immediate junior if he is qualified 
for that task, or in the absence of such an official, an outsider.? As the officer 
becomes qualified for higher and higher functions he should be promoted to 
these in succession, at the end becoming a prakrti (one of the ten immediate 
advisers). Such a regular system of promotion envisages many grades af 
administrative officers and reveals a modern tendency. 

The Sukraniti advises a king to mark those who are in his service with his 
own insignia according to the work in which they are employed. The badges 
are to be made of steel, copper, bronze (rīti), silver, gold, or jewels according to 
their status. To distinguish them at a distance the king should indicate the 
various functions of his officials by differences in their clothing, crowns, musical 
instruments, and conveyances.! It is quite likely that there was in ancient 
times some form of uniform to distinguish government servants. But the 
injunction in the Sukraniti for the insignia to differ according to the office 
or department looks modern. Clause 1 of section rx of the Bombay Regula- 
tion V of 1814 prohibits private servants appearing dressed like sepoys and 
lascars, while clause 6 lays down that no person except a government officer 
should distinguish his servants with badges. Restrictions on the use of uniforms 
and badges are to be found in the Bombay Regulation XXIII of 1827." 

A strong argument for placing the Sukranzti in the nineteenth century 


1 A. C. Das Gupta (ed.), The days of John Company : selections from Calcutta Gazette, 1824— 
1832, Calcutta, 1959, 318-21. 

? п, 228-30: Atak karyaksamam dralva karye’nyam tam niyojayet. 

Tatkarye kusalam canyam tatpadanugatam khalu. 
Niyojayedvartane tu tadabhàve tathaparam. 
* п, 232-8: Yatha yathà éresthapade hyadhikari yada bhavet. 
Anukramena затуојуо hyamte tam prakrtim nayet. 
4 п, 853-7: Yatkārye viniyuktà ye kiryamkairamkayecca tàn. 
Lohajaistimrajai ritibhavai rajatasambhavath. 
Sauvarnai ratnajairvàpi yathàyogyaissvalámchanaih. 
Vadyavahanabhedaisca bhrtyan kuryat prthak prthak. 

5 Seo Bana’s Harsacarita (NSP, 1925), pp. 52 and 62, for the dress respectively of a lekhaharaka 
and a dauvàrika. 

8 See also sec. rx of the Bengal Regulation ХІ of 1806. 

* Government of India Act xvm of 1835 prohibits the wearing by any other person of any 
chuprass or badge intended. to resemble any chuprass or badge worn by servants of the Govern- 
ment and lays down that every chuprass or badge worn by any person not being a servant of the 
Government, shall bear the name of the party by whom the wearer is employed. 
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is to be found in the rules relating to pleaders (niyogins). It is clear from 
these rules that the practice of engaging the services of a niyogin was very 
common in the period of the Sukramiti; it was a well-established practice, 

duly recognized in the judicial system as the most common way of fighting 
` а case. The text says that niyogins should be appointed by plaintiffs and 
defendants who do not know the legal procedure, who are busy with other 
affairs, or who are otherwise incapacitated.? Friends, family members, and 
relatives are said to represent the case only as second alternatives? The 
niyogin is to be appointed by the party and not by the king at his will Only 
a man who knows the law and the procedure of lawsuits is to be appointed 
as niyogin ; if a man who does not know these receives fees (bhyti) as a niyogin 
he should be punished by the king.® The nzyogin is to receive as his fees sy, 
ty, жо, ds, OF тіс Of the value of the property or amount in dispute, becoming 
less and less as the claim in dispute becomes higher or if the same person serves 
as niyogin for many litigants. Such a regular practice of pleading with the 
fees of the pleaders also regulated by law is not known for any period of Indian 
history before the establishment of British rule. The Smrtis do not suggest 
that there existed any class of persons comparable to modern legal practitioners 
recognized by the state.” The only reference in the entire range of the legal 
literature of ancient times which suggests some rudimentary form of pleading 
is a story appearing in the commentary of Asahaya.® Here a person called 
Smártadurdhara, who had studied the Smrtis, offers to support, by citing 
appropriate texts before the court, the claim of a litigant that he was not 
liable to pay a certain debt, and in return was promised a reward. It is, however, 
to be noted that in the course of the proceedings Smartadurdhara makes the 
plea that he is a very old friend of the family. It was the Bengal Regulation VII 
of 1793 which for the first time promulgated laws about the privileges, fees, 
and responsibilities of lawyers. Significantly enough, the fees for pleaders 
suggested in the Sukraniti are similar to those laid down in the Bombay Regula- 
tion XIV of 1802. The rates specified in section 1x of this Regulation follow 
the principle that the percentage of the amount to be paid as fees to the pleader 


1 Tv, 5, 216-31. ? jbid., 216-18. 3 tbid., 219-21. 

4 ibid., 230: Karyo nityo niyogi na nrpena svamanisaya. 

5 ibid., 228-9 : Dharmajiio vyavaharajno niyoktavyo nyatha na hi. 

Anyatha bhrtigrhnantam dandayecca niyoginam. 

According to sections v and v1 of Bombay Regulation XIV of 1802 the pleaders should have 
the knowledge of the Hindu or Muslim law and the Regulations enacted by the British Govern- 
ment. We suggest that the author of the Sukraniti in using the terms dharma and vyavahara 
contemplated the difference between the Hindu and the Muslim law and the Regulations of the 
East India Company. 

6 тү, 5, 224-7. Yadi bahuniyogi syadanyathà tasya posanam—l. 227. В. К. Sarkar translates 
it to mean that if there be many men who are appointed as pleaders in combination they are 
to be paid according to some other way. This suits clause 2 of sections x1 and xu of the Bombay 
Regulation XIV of 1802 which provides that either party may engage two or more pleaders to 
conduct his suit or defence, but the party found liable in costs will not be answerable for more 
than the established fee of one pleader on behalf of the other party. See also section xxx of 
the Madras Regulation XVI of 1816 and section xxvi of the Bengal Regulation X XVII of 1814. 

7 Kane, History of dharmaéastra, тп, 288. . 8 On Narada, Rnadana 4. 
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decreases as the amount increases, but the rates are 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 2, and 4 
per cent.” 

According to the Sukraniti the king is to maintain an adopted son in the 
interests of his territory as well as his subjects.? In the entire range of Indian 
legal literature the question of a king having an adopted son has never assumed 
any importance. History also does not show any such practice; the throne 
passed to the son, brother, uncle, cousin, nephew, or any other relation of 
the king both according to the nearness of his claim and his ability to back up 
his claim by sufficient military strength. An adopted son was needed for 
offering funeral oblations, but he could hardly have any great significance in a 
kingdom which was not always governed by rules of succession. It was only 
after the coming of the East India Company and the promulgation of the 
Doctrine of Lapse that the question assumed a vital importance for the state. 
We wonder if the reference in the Subraniti reflects a mind agitated over this 
much discussed question of the time and finding solace in justifying the practice 
of contemporary Indian rulers. 

The Sukraniti says that а king should take away both the kingdom and all 
the property of other rulers who do not act according to nit, establish courts 
in the territories of conquered rulers, and give them pensions according to their 
character.* Later it again discusses the policy towards a conquered king. After 
a territory has been acquired a king should grant to the conquered king main- 
tenance beginning from the day of capture, giving also a pension equal to 
half of the king’s allowance to his son and one of a quarter to his wife; or he 
should pay a quarter to the princes if well qualified, or a thirty-second ратё.5 
The text adds that a king should maintain dispossessed rulers in order to display 
his own majesty by the bestowal of honours on them if they are well-behaved, 

: but he should punish them if they are wicked. The ground for attacking a 
ruler contemplated here hardly finds a reference in the ancient legal texts. It 
looks like the justification offered by the East India Company when it deposed 


1 Section xxv of the Madras Regulation XVI of 1816 as well as the Bengal Regulation X XVII 
of 1814 give the rates as 5, 2, 1, and à per cent. Kane, History of dharmaáastra, xut, 290, pointed 
out that the fees prescribed by Sukra are similar to those allowed by Bombay Regulation II 
of 1827 and by schedule пт to the Bombay Pleaders’ Act (Bombay Act хуп of 1920). 

2 п, 65-6: Pimdadüne viseso na putradauhitrayostvatah. 

Bhüprajàpalanàrtham hi bhüpo dattam tu palayet. 

3 of. Nitivakyamrta, xx1v,-86 (p. 249) : Suta-sodara-sapatna-pitroya-kulya-dohitragantukesu 
pürva-pürvübhàve bhavatyuttarasya rajya-padavaptih. See the section on succession to the throne 
(rajyadhikarinirnaya) in the Rajyadharmakaustubha of Anantadeva (GOS, LXXI, Baroda, 1935) 
written in the third quarter of the seventeenth century. 

4 т, 758-00: Angyàyavartinim rajyam sarvasvam ca harennrpah. 

Jitainam visaye sthapyam dharmadhikaranam sada. 
Bhrtim dadyannirjitanam taccaritryanuripatah. 
5 ту, 7, 801-4: Parardstre hrie dadyadbhrtim bhinnavadhim tatha. 
Dadyàüdardhàm tasya putre striyat pidamitam kila. 
Hriarüjyasya putrüdau sadgune padasammitam. 
Dadyàdvà tadrajyatastu dvatrimsamsam prakalpayet. 
8 ibid., 808-9 : Svamahatvadyotanartham hriarajyan pradharayet. 
Pranmanairyadi sadvrttàn durvrttamstu prapidayet. 
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petty Indian kings on the ground that their administration was not functioning 

"well Though ancient texts also speak of a conqueror as reorganizing the 
administration of the conquered kingdom, the reference in the Sukraniti only 
to the establishment of courts in the conquered territories may remind us of 
the policy of the East India Company in such cases, which was to establish 
regular courts of justice in place of the existing arbitrary law. Thus, Bombay 
Regulation XI of 1814 provides for the administration of justice within the 
territories of the Harbour of Malwan ceded to the East India Company by the 
Raja of Kolhapur by the agreement concluded on 1 October 1812. Regula- 
tion П of 1805 is of a similar nature. The legal works of India never think 
in terms of granting pensions to conquered rulers. They advocate the policy 
of reducing other kings to the status of a tributary, or of rooting out the defeated 
dynasty and assimilating the kingdom to the empire of the conqueror or else 
making a member of the defeated family his subordinate ruler in the conquered 
territory. The humane treatment advocated in the Sukraniti may reflect 
the East India Company’s policy of deposing petty rulers and sanctioning 
them a maintenance allowance. The policy of maintaining dispossessed rulers 
to show one’s own power and of bestowing honours on them would look like 
the British policy of patronizing such rulers, and of displaying the might of the 
British empire through the majestic Indian Rajas, who often received grand 
titles and honours from the Crown. 

The Sukranīti says that, after conquering the enemy, the king should realize 
revenue from a portion of the territory or from the whole, and then gratify 
the subjects." There is no parallel to this advice in the theory or practice of 
ancient India, but the Marathas often forced defeated rulers to yield to them 
the right to collect the revenue from certain parts of the conquered state. The 
East India Company also often compelled defeated Indian rulers to transfer 
to them by way of compensation or penalty the revenues of certain districts. 

The Sukraniti advises a king never to allow a territory very near his own 
to be made over to another.” In ancient political thought we find the theory of 
mandala, based on the possible combination of friendly and antagonistic 
neighbours, but nowhere do we find any advice or right like that in the Sukranitt. 
The known history of ancient times does not show any occasion when such 
a claim was asserted. On the contrary the East India Company is known 
to have definitely claimed a right over the neighbouring smaller states, treated 
as protectorates, and it backed up its claim whenever there arose any dispute 
about the occupation of these states by another power. 

The Sukraniti? says that a king should not destroy a gang or community 
of criminals all at once if there be a whole group of offenders, but should extirpate 
them one by one, just as the calf sucks the teats of the mother-cow individually. 
This is no doubt realistic and common-sense advice and could have been 

1 ту, 7, 751-2. 
2 ibid., 746: Svasamipataram rajyam nanyasmadgrahayet kvacit. 


3 1v, 1, 223-4: Necchecca yugapaddhrasam ganadaustyai ganasya ca. 
Ekaikam ghatayedraja vatso'énàti yatha stanam. 
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suggested by any thinker in any age. It is, however, interesting to note that 
the East India Company followed this very practice in destroying the powerful 
criminal communities of Pindaris and Thugs.! 

Tn this connexion we may note another statement in the Sukraniti, that the 
unity even of thieves can lead to the destruction of the state. In ancient 
works we have references to thieves and robbers attacking the people and 
sometimes even armies on their journeys, especially through the forests, and 
raiding cities and villages. But we find no suggestion that such anti-social 
elements threatened the existence of the state or gathered political power 
and influence. We may therefore suggest that the author of the Sukramisi 
was thinking of the Pindaris and Thugs, especially the former, who had assumed 
political importance and had become a force to be reckoned with, threatening 
the existence of smaller states and even challenging the power of the mighty 
East India Company. ү 

The Sukraniti 3 says that if thieves steal something from another kingdom 
by the king's order, they should first give one-sixth to the king and then 
divide the rest among themselves. The employment of trained robbers to 
harass an enemy was no doubt a time-honoured custom among the Hindus. 
Brhaspati * gives the same advice as that found in the Sukraniti. The Arthe- 
Sastra 5 refers to the employment of brave thieves and wild tribes. It is not 
unlikely, however, that the author of the Sukraniti in incorporating this advice 
in his text was thinking of the predatory hordes of Pindaris, who during the 
Peshwa period shared their spoils with the state which employed and protected 
them.$ 

Elsewhere the text offers the advice that a king should never trust another 
king, whose confidence has been won, and should never meet him in his house 
or in some lonely place when accompanied by only a few troops." We do not 
find this particular piece of advice to kings in any early source. We feel that it 
owes its origin to the incident in which Afzal Khan committed an identical 
mistake and suffered death at the hands of Shivaji. 

Another piece of advice given by the Sukraniti in this connexion is that the 
king should always keep beside him men who are very much like himself m 
dress and form; he should have a secret sign to distinguish himself, and at 
times should look like another person.’ This advice also is not to be found 
in any source from ancient India. European history knows some cases of this 
and similar practices. In India Rana Pratüpa was once saved by one of his 
chiefs, who himself put on the royal emblems when the former’s life was 
threatened in a battle. Shivaji also escaped from many attempts on his liie 
through others being mistaken for him. 


1 F. I. S. Tuker, The yellow scarf (the story of the life of Thuggee Sleeman), London, 1961. 


? v, 116: Api rastravindsaya coranamekacittaia. 3 тү, 5, 610-11. 
1 ВВЕ, ххх, p. 241. : 5 vn, 14; vin, 4. 
в S. N. Sen, Military system of the Marathas, 73 f. ? v, 21-8. 


8 у, 29-30: Svavesariipasadréan nikate raksayet sada. 
Visistacithnaguptassyat samaye'nyàdráo bhavet. 
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Though the use of false diplomacy, unscrupulous strategy, and deceit is 
referred to in some of the earlier texts, such a policy is not wholly approved of 
and is recommended only in exceptional cases. In normal circumstances the 
ideal of righteous and chivalrie war is to be followed, according to these texts. 
As against this the Subraniti is full of advice to resort to cunning, deceitful, 
and underhand means. These are mentioned in our text without any suggestion 
of stigma attached to them and as regular and widely prevalent political 
measures. Thus it says that the king should always promote disloyalty or 
disaffection among the enemy's troops by gifts and artifices!; he should 
satisfy a very powerful enemy by service and humbleness, serve strong neigh- 
bours with honours and presents, and wage war on the weaker ones?; he 
Should win over his equals by alliance or friendship and subjugate all by the 
policy of separation 3; there is no other means of subjugating the foe except 
by causing disaffection among his soldiers *; one should follow mati or the 
moral values so long as one is powerful5; when the king is attacked by a 
powerful enemy and is unable to withstand him, he should desire peace in a 
dilatory manner f; gifts should be given according to the strength of the 
adversary ; even service may be accepted, or the king's daughter, wealth, 
and property may be given to the enemy’; peace should be made even with 
the andryas for otherwise they can overpower the ruler by attack ?; he should 
protect himself at the proper time if the foes be many ?; there is no precedent 
or rule that war should be undertaken with a powerful enemy !?; prosperity 
never deserts à man who bows down to the powerful at the proper time 3 ; 
the king should never trust the enemy even after concluding peace!?; he 
should subjugate the enemy through protracted processes by which provisions 
are cut short, food and fuel are diminished, and the subjects are oppressed !? ; 
when the ruler is not sure of the methods to be adopted, and is waiting for 
the opportune time, he should resort to duplicity and openly make one move. 
but really adopt another!*; he should carefully protect his own troops, and 
extirpate the enemy's when they are tired through long marches, hunger, 
thirst, or disease, or when they are weakened by various other dangers and 
difficulties 15; there is no warfare which extirpates a powerful enemy as effec- 
tively as küjayuddha or war conducted against the dictates of morality !5; 
in days of yore kita warfare was resorted to by Rama, Krsna, Indra, and other 
gods 17; one should inspire confidence in the enemy by a sweet smiling face, 
soft words, confession of guilt, service, gifts, humbleness, praise, good offices, 
and oaths 18; one should study the enemy’s defects with a mind sharp as a 
razor #; the wise king should place insult or humiliation in the front and 
honour or glory at the rear in order to fulfil his desired object ??; one should 


1 гу, 7, 370-1. 2 ibid., 372-3. Also ibid., 486, 488. 

3 ibid., 374. 4 ibid., 375. 5 ibid., 376. 8 ibid., 474-5. 
7 ibid., 480. 8 ıbıd., 482-3. ° ibid., 489. 10 jbid., 490-1. 
11 jbid., 492. 1? jbid., 494-5. з ibid., 572-8. Also ibid., 742-5. 

M ibid., 581-3. 15 ibid., 694—700, 16 ibid., 725. 17 ibid., 726-7. 


18 ibid., 728-30. 19 ibid., 731. 20 ibid., 732-3. 
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sedulously destroy the enemy's troops after luring them by measures to gain 
their confidence when they are fatigued 1; and one should commence military 
operations suddenly and withdraw also in an instant, falling upon the enemy 
like robbers from a distance. Shivaji in his many wars put into practice 
most of these tactics. The history of the Deccan after the coming of the 
Europeans reveals a period when wars were not fought according to the 
principles of righteousness, and when treachery and vile tactics were resorted 
to in the manner advocated by our text. One cannot help feeling that the 
Sukranité reflects the practice of this period and, taking a lesson from this, 
the text for the first time in Indian history advocates these as the ideal means 
of gaining victory. 

The Sukraniti 3 advises а king to collect sufficient grain to meet the wants 
of three years, for his own good as well as for that of the commonwealth ; 
he should not store corn affected by poison, fire, or snow, or eaten by insects, 
but should use it for immediate consumption and should carefully replace every 
year the exact amount of corn consumed. In ancient texts we often read 
among the requirements of a good fort that it should have provisions to last 
for a long time * but nowhere do we get any specific advice like that in the 
Sukraniti. It appears that the Sukraniti thinks in terms of an area where 
forts played an important part in military operations. We know that Shivaji 
much relied on his forts and taking refuge in these was one of his usual methods 
of defence. The generals of the Bijapur and the Mughal armies could not capture 
these forts if they had sufficient provisions to withstand a siege. Shivaji paid 
much attention to storing grain in these forts, which had ambarkhanas for this 
purpose. The fort at Panhala had three enormous stone and cement granaries 
designed to hold 25,000 khandis of grain." Under the Peshwas the provisions 
of the forts were annually renewed; old grain was sometimes given to the 
garrison in lieu of pay and sometimes sold, and new grain was bought out of 
the proceeds.® 

The Sukraniti enumerates ten prakrtis (advisers) as functioning under 
a king.® It then adds that according to some the number of prakrtis associated 
with a king is eight, whose names are Sumantra, Pandita, Mantri, Pradhana, 
Saciva, Amatya, Pradvivika, and Pratinidhi.© In earlier legal texts there are 
many traditions about the number of ministers forming the council of a king” 
But the author of the Subraniti singles out for special reference the view that 
the council of ministers should consist of eight. That he was not referring 
to a mere theory is suggested by the fact that he definitely mentions the names 


1 xv, 7, 742-4. ? ibid., 747-8. 3 ту, 2, 50-9. 

4 Manu, vu, 75; Mbh., п, 5, 36; Kamandakiya, iv, 60; Matsyapurana, ссхуп, 8; Visnu- 
dharmatiara, п, 26, 20-88. 

5 There are references to show that the state had granaries for use during famines. 

6 of. V. S. Bendrey, Dandaniti, introduction, 53. 

* S. N. Sen, Military system of the Marathas, 80. 

8 ibid., 93. э п, 141-3. 10 rr, 145-7. 

п Kane, History of dharmaéüstra. I, 106 f. 
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of these eight advisers. It is interesting to compare this list with the Asta- 
pradhanas (council of eight ministers) which assisted Shivaji! In the latter 
case also we find Amdatya, Saciva, Mantri, and Sumanta. There should be no 
difficulty in equating Pradhàna and Pandita of the Sukraniti respectively with 
Mukhya Pradhina and Pandita Rao of Shivaji’s time. Likewise the Pradvivaka 
of the Sukraniti may be the same as the Nydyddhisa of Shivaji. The only 
difference in the two lists is that whereas the Sukraniti has the Pratinidhi 
we find the Sendpati under Shivaji. There can be only two possibilities to 
explain the close similarity of the two lists. Either Shivaji based the com- 
position of his council on the advice of the Sukraniti? or the author of the 
Sukraniti knew the administrative machinery of Shivaji. We feel that the 
second suggestion is more likely because the Sukranit seems to recognize the 
historicity of the system by making a special reference to it alone and not to 
other systems. And if Shivaji had formed his council according to the advice 
of the Sukraniti he would have included ten advisers, which is the number 
originally advocated in the text. 

In the matter of military organization the Sukraniti reveals many modern 
features: the fighting profession is thrown open to all and is not the monopoly 
or preserve of a particular group or caste?; military officers are ranked 
according as they are heads of 5 or 6, 30, 100, 1,000, and 10,000 foot-soldiers ¢ ; 
appropriate uniforms are prescribed for the different ranks of officers 5; military 
parades (vy&habhyasa) should be held twice every day, in the morning and 
the evening *; the king annually withdraws money from the soldiers for their 
accoutrements " ; military men should be kept away from civilians by stationing 
the troops outside the village, by not allowing them to enter the village without 
a royal permit, and by preventing any credit transactions between troops and 
villagers 8 ; separate supply establishments should be maintained for the army 


5 5 

1 J. G. Duff, History of the Marathas, London, 1826, x, 489; Ranade, Rise of the Maratha 
power, 125 f. Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji and his times, London, 1920, 411-13, has Danadhyaksa 
in place of Pandita Rao. 

2 See Kane, History of dharmasastra, xu, 106; К. V. R. Aiyangar, Some aspects of ancient 
Indian polity, 60. 

3 тт, 276-80, 865-8. 4 п, 281-5. 

5 тү, 296: Uktasamjñān svasvacihnairlachitàmáca niyojayet. 9 п, 286-7; of. ту, 7, 781-2. 

7 Iv, 7, 59: Prativargam svaveáürtham. sainikebhyo dhanam haret. The modern practice is that 
the soldiers receive some amount for their uniforms ; but they do not get 1t in the form of money. 
The soldiers cannot purchase uniforms 1n the open market. The state grants these to the soldiers 
in exchange for the allowance or part of pay fixed for them. 

8 тү, 7, 763—4, 772; v, 180-2, | Sawnikairna, vyavaharennityam grümyajano' pi ca.—1. 182. 
Seotion v of the Bombay Regulation VII of 1814 provides for compensation to landholders and 
other persons who sustain any injury from the march or encampment of troops. Section rx, 
clause 5 of this Regulation forbids all persons to whom escorts may be allowed, to send sepoys 
or lascars into the village. Cf. articles 1 and 2 under section vir of Bombay Regulation II of 
1829. Similar provisions are found in section v, cls. 1-2, and section IX, cl. 7, of the Bengal 
Reg. XI of 1806 and Madras Reg. ПІ of 1810 and section vu, articles 1-3, of Madras Reg. V of 
1827. Bombay Regulation XXIII of 1827 prohibits money transactions between certain civil 
officers and certain natives, and forbids these officers to employ their native creditors in official 
capacities without authority. 
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and the goods intended for the army should be reserved for the soldiers! ; 
soldiers should be restricted only to military functions and not be appointed 
to any other tasks besides warfare?; military regulations should be com- 
municated to the soldiers every eighth day è; soldiers should not point to the ~ 
defects of their commanders * ; soldiers are required to keep their arms, weapons, 
and uniforms bright 5; provision is made for the king to receive acknowledg- 
ments of the receipt of wages from the soldiers, and to give them forms 
specifying the amount of their wages °; and soldiers are to receive half-pay 
when under training." The text lays down that before beginning an expedition 
& king should make his soldiers drink invigorating wines. Though wine- 
drinking was popular among warriors in ancient times we do not find in early 
Sources any advice like that found in the Sukraniti. On the other hand, this 
practice seems to have been quite common in the European armies. Thus 
ch. Ix in the Bombay Regulation XXII of 1827 contains rules relating to the 
sale of spirituous liquors at military stations and during a march.? But more 
important than these are the passages which mention the relative proportion 
of the constituents of an army 1° and the numerical strength of the different 
elements of the military establishment of a ruler whose income is a lac of 
Катѕаѕ А The proportion of infantry to cavalry is given as 4: 1. We do not 
find this ratio in any evidence from ancient India, but it is interesting to note 
that this very proportion was advocated and established by Napoleon.? It 
is not unlikely that some military ideas from Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France were imbibed by the Marathas of Gwalior through Commandant 
De Boigne or by the ruling circles of Hyderabad through General Raymond, 
or were learnt by Tipu, an ally and friend of Napoleon.’ Again, it is clear that 
the Sukraniti definitely advocates a policy of restricting the number of elephants 
in the army. The relative proportion of the constituents of the army is 4 foot- 
“soldiers, 1 horse, 2 bullock, $ camel, 3; elephant, and фр сһагіоё2* The text 
further advises a king to have in the army a predominance of foot-soldiers, 
a medium quantity of horses, a small number of elephants, and equal numbers 
of bullocks and camels, but never elephants in ехсеѕз.15 This reads very 
1 rv, 7, 765. Ch. ту of the Bombay Regulation XXII of 1827 provides for the appoint- 
ment, functions, and authority of the superintendent of bazars. Section xix of this Regulation 
lays down penalties for receiving military equipment or stores ; cf. section v1 of Bombay Regula- 
tion П of 1829. See also Madras Regulations VI of 1809 and VII of 1832. Section vi of Madras 
Regulation V of 1827 prohibits officers from selling, misapplying, or wilfully destroying military 
stores, 
2 v, 185: Yuddhakriyàm vind sainyam yojayenninyakarmani. 3 ту, 7, 768, 

4 ibid., 773-4. See Madras Regulation V of 1827, sec. 1, art. 2, for the penalty for disrespectful 
behaviour to the Commander-in-ehief and art. 5 for striking or drawing any weapon against a 
superior officer or disobeying orders. 

5 rv, 7, 775. в ibid., 783-5. * ibid., 786-7. 
8 ibid., 709: Payayitva madam samyak sainikan éauryavardhanam. 
? See Madras Regulations VI of 1821, IV of 1827, and VII of 1832 for preventing the undue 


use of liquor by soldiers. 
10 ту, 7, 741-6. 1t ibid., 47-52. 12 K. A. Altham, Principles of war, 1, 43. 


13 В, K. Sarkar, Positive background of Hindu sociology, 11, 66 f. 14 ty, 7, 41-4, 47-52. 
15 ibid., 45-6. 
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strangely, because though Indians in ancient times lost many battles owing to 
their elephants, all ancient texts are unanimous in eulogizing-elephants in 
"warfare and recommend their being employed in the largest possible numbers. 
It was the English army which decried dependence on elephants and the 
Indians learnt the lessons of their earlier mistakes only from history books 
written after the coming of the English. Elephants do not appear to have formed 
a prominent feature of the Maratha army under Shivaji, Sambhaji, or Rajaram.! 
Likewise, though chariots seem to have gone out of use in Indian wars long 
before,” they continued to find reference in works of the medieval period.? 

The Sukraniti enjoins a ruler with the income of a lac of karsas to have a 
reserve force of 100 men, well-accoutred and decently equipped with weapons 
and missiles, and а main force of 300 foot-soldiers.4 The idea of keeping a 
reserve force does not seem to have been very fashionable in ancient India. 
On the contrary Indian armies are known to have lost a few battles because their 
enemies surprised them and overwhelmed them together with their reserve 
forces. 

The Sukraniti does not mention the áren? (guild) army in its classification 
of troops according to the sources from which they are drawn.’ The troops 
supplied by srenis continue to be mentioned in the ancient Indian texts down 
to the Rajanitiratnakara * of Candegvara, of the fourteenth century. But 
to a man of the nineteenth century the remarkable guild system of ancient 
India was not a living reality, nor was it present in the historical memory, as 
Indological research was still in its infancy. Hence the very idea of the troops 
of the grenis would have seemed irrational to the author of the Sukraniti,- 
who therefore avoided making any reference to them. 

A significant feature of the administration contemplated in the Sukraniti, 
which may serve as an index for its date, is the regular use of written documents 
for many purposes. Thus, it is said that the king should inform the subjects 
about the laws after beating the state drum to call the people together, and 
also by posting written notices at the cross-roads." In earlier legal texts as well 
as in the literary works of ancient times we find state orders being promulgated 
after beating a drum.® The provision in the Sukraniti about giving wide pub- 
licity to state proclamations by posters in public places seems thoroughly 
modern. Again, the Sukraniti advises a king to receive in written form the 
opinions of each of his ministers separately with all their arguments, to compare 
them with his own opinion, and then to do what is accepted by the majority.? 
In earlier legal works, though the king is said to consult his ministers, we 

1 S. N. Sen, Military system of the Marathas, 76. d 

2 Chakravarti, Art of war in ancient India, 26 ; Dikshitar, War in ancient India, 166. 

з Rajanitiratnakara, р. 40; Krtyakalpataru, Rajadharma, р. 95; Yuktikalpataru, p. 7, v. 45. 

4 ту, 7, 47-62. 5 ibid., 17-80. ° p. 85. 

7 1, 625-6: Iti prabodhayennityam prajaásasanadimdimaih. 

Likhitvà éasanam raja dharayeta catuspathe. 
® of. Medhatithi on Manu, уп, 201—atapadidindimaka-gadapatena khyapayet. See Prabandha- 


cintamant, p. 47, 1l. 1-2; Kathakoga, tr. C. Н. Tawney, pp. 28 f. 
9 1, 732-3: Prthak prihanmatam tesüm lekhayitvà sasädhanam—l. 732. 
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nowhere find any reference to his asking for their written opinions. Generally 
the earlier references strongly advise that the king should seek the ministers 
advice separately and in secret, thereby indicating that he was to consult them 
orally. Later on the Sukraniti? dismisses oral orders altogether from the 
administrative machinery and postulates that every administrative measure 
should be based on a written order. It says that the state servant is not to do 
anything without the king's written order, nor should the king command any- 
thing great or small without a written order. As it is human to forget, a written 
document is the best guide. Both the king who commands without writing 
and the officer who does anything without written orders are thieves. In the 
following line the Sukramiti expresses a very abstract conception, based on 
the use of ‘written documents, which has a very modern approach. It says 
that the written document with the king's seal із the real king; the king is 
not the king. The system envisaged in the text is characteristically modern 
when the Sukranitz 3 requires an amátya, prince, or others to submit a written 
report of the work to which they have been appointed once a day, month, 
or year, or after many years. It advises the officer to keep a memorandum 
or précis of the written orders passed by the king, for with time men forget or 
confuse things. The text further suggests an administrative procedure like that 
of the modern secretariat, by which a document was passed by a succession of 
officers before it received the approval of the king.‘ In the land grants of Bengal 
we do find expressions to indicate that they were seen or examined by officers 
before they received the royal assent.’ But these grants do not imply a regular 
hierarchy of officers scrutinizing and submitting their notes on a draft before 
it received the formal approval of the king. 

_ Tt is clear from the text that-the principle of budgeting was very wide- 
spread in its times. The annual expenditure is distributed among different 
heads to which are assigned fixed shares in the total income. Thus it mentions 


1 Artha., т, 15—all administrative undertakings must be preceded by consultation with 
ministers. The place for consultation should be so secluded that the conversation going on inside 
will not be heard outside. See also Manu, vu, 147-50; Yaj., 1,344; Kamandakiya, хт, 53, 65°f. ; 
Agnipurana, ccxxv, 19. The Arthaáastra (loc. cit.) further lays down that all business was to be 
transacted in the presence of the ministers; but if any one was absent his opinion was to be 
elicited by dispatching a letter. 
2 п, 582-7: Na karyam bhriakah kuryannrpalekhadvina kvacit. 
Najüapayellekhanena vinalpam và mahannrpah. 
Bhramteh purusadharmatvallekhyam nirnayakam param. 
Alekhyamajiapayati hyalekhyam yat karoti yah. 
Rajakrtyamubhau corau tau bhriyanrpati sada. 
Nrpasamcihnitam lekhyam nrpastanna nrpo nrpah. 

з п, 591-6: Yasmin yasmin hi krtye tu rajna yo'dhikrto narah. 
Samatyayuvarajadiryathanukramatasca sah. А 
Dainikam masikam vritam varsikam bahuvarsikam. 
Tatkaryajatalekhyam tu rajiie samyannivedayet. 
Rajadyamkitalekhyasya dharayet smriipatrakam. 
Kale’ tite vismrtirva bhramtissanjayate nrnàm. 

4 п, 729-44. 

5 See IB, тп, 182—9, for the endorsement on the Madanpada grant of Vi$varüpasena. 
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the respective proportion of the income of a village to, be appropriated for the 
head of the village (grámapa), the army, charity, the people, the officers, and 
personal expenditure, the annual deposit of the surplus amounting to half 
of the total income." Later on the text mentions the monthly expenditure of 
a ruler with an annual income of a lac of karsas on seven items: (a) con- 
tingencies, charities, and personal wants; (Б) clerks; (с) councillors; (d) wife 
and children; (e) men of letters; (f) horsemen, horses, and infantry ; 
(g) elephants, camels, bullocks, and fire-arms ; and assumes regular saving.? 
This practice of allocating shares of income to be spent on different items 
would seem to be a modern one. The earlier texts do not envisage a system of 
budgeting according to a deliberate scheme based on the respective importance 
of different items. The text gives practical details about the technique of keeping 
accounts. This is also without any parallel in any other source. 

The labour laws in the Sukraniti are remarkably modern in approach.* 
The text anticipates modern ideas of popular welfare by voicing the need for 
an equitable rate of wages for labourers. Moderate remuneration is said to be 
that which supplies the indispensable food and clothing (avasyaposyabharanda). 
Good wages are those by which food and clothing are adequately supplied 
(samannachddandarthika). Low wages are those by which only one person can 
be maintained.’ Wages are to be so fixed that the worker may maintain those 
who are his compulsory charges (avasyaposyavarga).® The Sukraniti even 
evinces ideas suggesting the fear of the masses, characteristic of much of the 
political thought of England and Europe generally around the time of the 
Battle of Waterloo. It describes workers getting low wages as enemies by nature, 
auxiliaries to others, always looking for opportunities for trouble and plunderers 
of treasure and people.’ It is to be noted that the-remuneration given to the 
Civil Servants of the East India Company from the very beginning until 
towards the end of the eighteenth century was far from satisfactory. This 
produced much discontent. The Civil Servants had to resort to corrupt and 
nefarious practices which often were detrimental to the interests of the Company. 
This was a source of great worry to the Company and many efforts were made 
to raise the moral standard of the services. With a view to obtaining from the 
Civil Servants a high standard of public ethics and unflinching devotion to 
public business alone, Cornwallis insisted on giving them decent salaries. 
The Sukraniti mentions many provisions giving benefits to servants. Leave of 
absence for recreation and on the occasion of festivities is provided for.® The 
, ^ 1, 681-5. 2 тү, 7, 53-8. з m, 745-73. 

* V. Raghavan, ор. cit., 16, points out that the text speaks of transfer of officers, and. gives 
very detailed salary schedules, particulars of leave, pension, and gratuity, and specifies a one- 
sixth or one-fourth State contribution to a provident fund built up by holding back a portion 
of the salary. 

5 тт, 799-802. 9 xr, 805-6. 

* 1, 807-8: Ye bhriya hinabhrtikaséatravaste svayamkriah. 

Parasya südhokàste tu chidrakosaprajaharah. 


8 A. K. Ghoshal, Civil Service in India under the East India Company, Calcutta, 1944, 38 ff., 
228 ff. ° тт, 815-18. 
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servant is given sickness benefit also. No part of the wages is to be deducted 
if the illness lasts for half a fortnight. A servant who has given one year's 
service is not to be dismissed during sickness, but should be relieved by a 
substitute. A highly qualified servant is to receive half his regular wages during 
sickness. After five years’ service a servant is entitled to three months earned 
leave on full pay. The maximum leave with full pay which can be claimed on 
medical grounds is six months.? A servant is to receive a respite of fifteen 
days in a year, which significantly compares with the modern rules about 
casual leave in the administrative services. There are also rules about old age 
pensions. A man who has served for 40 years should have a pension for life 
at the rate of half his wages. In the case of his death the pension is to be enjoyed 
by his minor and incapable son or by his wife and his well-behaved daughters.* 
Like the modern bonus system a servant is to receive one-eighth of his salary 
by way of reward every year.’ If the servant dies on account of his work his 
son while still a minor is to enjoy the same salary or a remuneration according 
to his own qualifications. There is provision for a scheme resembling the modern 
provident fund. The master is to withhold one-sixth or one-fourth of his 
servant's wages and to pay half of that amount or the whole in two or three 
years.” These regulations suggest nothing more than those of the East India 
Company or the Civil Service of the British period.? 

The society reflected in the Sukraniti is very near to the modern capitalistic 
society in the sense that surplus capital wherever it may be is seeking good 
investment ; the loans spoken of in the text are mainly thought of as contracted 
for productive investment in business. The Sukraniti ° advises a creditor to 
satisfy himself that the debtor is capable of transacting business, even on loans 
with interest. It further advises that a lender should advance money to a 
merchant who intends to start a business and without demanding interest should 
enter the business as a partner, sharing the profits equally.1° In the case of a 
conquered territory the text suggests that after giving a maintenance grant 
to the conquered king, the conqueror may invest the rest of the income from 
the conquered territory, or half of it, at interest. Elsewhere it observes that 
the king should always pay interest on property in his custody belonging 
to the senseless, the blind, and infants.!? Neither the legal texts nor the existing 
records indicate that in ancient times there was at any period such an acute 
demand for capital as to justify these novel rules in the Sukraniti. Moreover, 


1 ır, 822-4. 2 п, 819-21.  ? 1,825. 4 п, 826-9. 5 п, 830-1. ° rr, 832-3. 
7 тт, 834-5: Sasthámáam và caturthamsam bhrierbhrtyasya pélayet. 
Dadyàt tadardham và bhrtyaya dvitrivarse' khilam tu và. 

8 The amount of privilege leave admissible at one time is limited to three calendar months— 
A manual of rules and regulations applicable to members of the covenanied Civil Service of India, 
compiled by C. H. Sampson, Calcutta, 1885, p. 177, r. 71. An officer on privilege leave is entitled 
to a leave allowance equal to the salary which he would receive if he were on duty in the appoint- 
ment on which he has a lien—ibid., p. 180, r. 76. Four per cent shall be deducted at the time of 
payment from every officer’s pay. For rules about annuity see ibid., pp. 218 ff. 

? тп, 384-5. 10 тү, 5, 630: Vrddhim hited hyardhadhanairvinijyam karayet sada. 

0 тү, 7, 806-7. 12 y, 140: Jadamdhabaladravyinam dadyadvrddhim nrpassada. 
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against the unanimous opinion of the legal works that the maximum interest 
admissible is equal to the principal itself! which rule the Sukraniti itself 
gives,? in another context it is suggested ? that a creditor could obtain from 
the debtor four times the principal. This is not to be found in any other legal 
work, 

- On the basis of the inclusion of zinc (тойда) in the list of seven metals 
appearing in the Sukraniti,? В. К. Sarkar, following the date for the introduc- 
tion of zinc put forward by P. C. Ray, suggested the fourteenth century as 
one of the limits for the chronology of the text. Later on the text mentions 
jasada as another metal distinct from tin, lead, and zinc." This is evidently 
јаѕій, a zinc alloy от pewter, a modern Indian derivative of the Persian word 
jast. The term has no Sanskrit derivation and indicates a late date for the 
text. ў 

The Sukraniti 8 seems to strike a modern note in economic principles in its 
discussion about milya (price). It defines the mūlya of a commodity as that 
by spending which one gets possession of the commodity, thus approaching 
the modern definition of price as the exchange value of a commodity. Prices 
of commodities are said here to be high or low according to their availability, 
their possessing properties (ie. utility or power of satisfying wants), and their 
actual demand. In modern economic thought also these factors are emphasized. 

The Sukrantti defines itihása as that science (vidya) which narrates past 
events in the form of the actions of kings. The term 2147650: etymologically 
signifies an event of the past or a purdvrtta, being formed from iti + ha + asa 
(so it really was). In later Sanskrit literature it simply means myth, legend, 
story, and is frequently used in conjunction with, and as a synonym of, such 
common equivalents of ‘ story ' as dkhydna, akhyayika, and kath. Kautilya™ 
explains ¢tihdsa as a collective term including under it purdna, itivrtta, dkhyayika, 
udaharana, dharmaíastra, and arthasastra. In the Mahābhārata itihisa is 
defined as an event of olden time, conjoined with a tale and provided with 


1 Gautama, хп, 28; Visnu, vr, 11; Artha., IN, 11; Manu, уш, 151; Yaj., п, 39; Narada, 
Iv, 107; Katyayana, 509. . 
? ту, 5, 631-2. 
з v, 192-3. 
* On loans of articles of use where the interest is to be paid in kind the total recoverable was 
eight, five, four, or three шев; Kane, History of dharmasastra, тп, 422 f. 
5 тү, 2, 178-5. 
9 Positive background of Hindu sociology, 1, 114 f. 
7 ту, 5, 646-8, 658-9. 
8 тү, 717-19: Yena vyayena samsiddhastadvyayastasya mülyakam. 
Sulabhasulabhatvaccigunatvagunasamsrayath. 
Yathakamáàt padarthinamartham hinadhikam bhavet. 
9 ту, 3, 102-3: Pragurttakathanam caikarajakriyamtsaditah. 
Yasmin sa itihasassyàt purüvrttassa eva hi. 
10 Encyclopaedia, of religion and ethics, s.v. itihasa; cf. B. C. Bhattacharya, JBORS, x, 3, 
1924, 327. 
її ү, б (p. 10): Paácimamitihasaéravane. Purainamitivrtiamakhyayikodaharanam dharma- 
astramarthasastram cetitihasah. 
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a demonstration of duty, profit, love, and final emancipation," which thus 
emphasizes its didactic purpose under its narrative guise. A verse quoted by 
Sridharasvamin in his commentary on the Vismupurüna ? defines 1111550 as 
containing detailed accounts as told by sages and others, lives of gods and 
seers, and wonderful pious stories of the future. The conception of ituhdsa 
in the Sukraniti is not in line with the descriptions and definitions of it found 
in early texts. It is very near to the conception of history prevailing in the West 
in the early years of the nineteenth century and placing an over-emphasis on 
political details as against social and cultural history which has come to be 
considered important only recently. 

There are indications to suggest that the Sukraniti does not believe in the 
old ideal of the laws in the sacred texts having lasting validity ; on the con- 
trary it speaks of the law undergoing frequent changes and of new enactments 
overriding the śāstric injunctions. Thus it describes the duty of the officer 
called Pandita as being to study the laws obtaining in society in ancient and 
modern times, those that have been ordained in sacred texts, those now opposed, 
and those which militate against the customs of the people.? Later on it says 
that owing to the difference in the opinion of new and old authorities, law is 
undergoing changes every moment. The Sukraniti seems to represent the view- 
point of the early British legislators and administrators who recognized the 
authority of the Smrti laws without treating them as eternally valid, and 
transformed them or replaced them by new laws if they went against their own 
ideals and concepts and the long standing customs and practices of different 
social groups. : 

In its treatment of the caste system the Subraniti reveals a characteristically 
modern and realistic approach. It refers to the division of the society into four 
varnas, and to there being an infinite number of castes owing to their inter- 
mixtures, both anuloma and pratiloma,® but it is not at all concerned with the 


1 Dharmarthakimamoksanam upadesasamanvitam. 
Pürvavritam kathayuktamitihàsam pracaksate. 
Quoted in V. M. Apte's Practical Sanskrit-English dictionary, revised by P. K. Gode and C. G. 
Karve, Poona, 1957, s.v. itihasa. 
2 пі, 4, 10: Arsyddibahuvyakhyanam devarsicaritasrayam. 
Itihasamiti proktam bhavisyadbhutadharmayuk. 
з rr, 200-2: Vartamànàáca prücinà dharmah ke lokasaméritah. 
Sastresu ke samuddista virudhyamte ca ke'dhuna. 
Lokasistraviruddhah ke pamditastan vicimtya са. 
4 тп, 648-9: Nütanaprüktanànàm ca vyavaharavidim dhiya. 
Pratiksanam cábhinavo vyavaharo bhavedatah. 
5 of. Káty&yana, vv. 35-51. It has been argued by J. D. M. Derrett (‘Law and custom 
in ancient India: sources and authority ', to be published in Rev. Int. Dr. Ant., 1962 or 1963) 
that law in India was not immutable. It is, however, to be emphasized that though in practice 
some of the smrti rules could be rendered obsolete or be made to yield different meanings, no 
orthodox Hindu jurist concedes the possibility of the astra being open to amendment by legisla- 
tion. See Manu, 1, 21, with Medhatithi. 
5 of. V. S. Bendrey, Dandaniti, introduction, 52, 58 f., 67, for the caste system in the seven- 
teenth century and Shivaji's policy in selecting officers. 
7 2, 868 ; 1v, 3, 21; 1v, 4, 66-8. 8 ту, 3, 22-3; also п, 868. 
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theory of castes and its corollary explaining the other social, functional, and 
ethnic groups as resulting from the union of particular males and females. 
The latter claims much space in earlier legal texts, but the Sukraniti, with 
its realistie approach, brushes aside the theoretical explanation of the caste 
System without giving any detailed consideration to it. It states that in ancient 
times the castes were divided into four classes by Brahma according to their 
activities." Thus though it accepts the fourfold division as divinely ordained 
it does not repeat any of the justifications or explanations offered in earlier 
texts. Just after mentioning that the division into four classes was made by 
Brahma it refers to the infinitude of castes, difficult to explain, resulting 
from their intermixture. This suggests that the Sukraniti treats the fourfold 
division as nothing but a myth or philosophical fiction. Probably the author 
of the Sukraniti indulges in sarcasm in adding that only those who regard 
caste differences as due to birth know the differences in their names and occupa- 
tions? Elsewhere he openly discards the generally accepted view that birth 
is the test of caste and describes the castes in the terms of their virtues and 
occupations and enumerates the various qualities of each. The Swkraniti 
reflects a general weakening of the rigours of the caste system. It says that by 
qualities and occupations high and low orders are created in course of time * 
and that castes are named after their respective learning and occupation, 
According to the Sukraniti family and caste are to be considered only in marriage 
and dining. Work, character, and merit are to be respected and superiority 
is not established by caste or family." Hence in appointing councillors the king 
should not merely consider their caste or family. After enumerating the quali- 
ties to be sought in councillors the text says that men having these qualities 
should be appointed irrespective of their caste.? Elsewhere also it advises the 
king to appoint men from all castes who have qualities required for their 
respective posts.!? It does not subscribe to the view that certain occupations 
are the monopoly of special castes. Thus, though preferring a Ksatriya or 
Brahmana as commander of the forces, it says that the commander is to be 
selected from any caste and adds that fighting is the duty of the four main 
castes as well as of the mixed castes." In an earlier context it has already 
advised that commanders and soldiers should be selected from any caste? 
The caste groups display much elasticity in the matter of occupations in the 
sense that over and above their traditional duties 13 the text speaks of many 
other callings as legitimate for the different castes.14 

Oppert 15 compiled a long list of passages found in Sanskrit works identical 

1 тү, 3, 21. It uses jāt in place of varna. 

2 гу, 8, 24-5: Manyante jatibhedam ye manusyainam tu janmand. 

Ta eva hi vijanamti parthakyam nàmakarmabhih. 

з 5, 75-88. 

4 тү, 3,29: Karmanottamanicatvam kàlatastu bhavedgunaih., 

5 ту, 3, 30: Vidyakalasrayenaiva tannamnà jatirucyate. 

5 1,113: Vivihe bhojane nityam kulajativivecanam. 


7 x, 111-12. 8 п, 110. ? п, 333-6. 10 тү, б, 33-4. 
її yı, 865-8. 1? п, 276-80. 13 rv, 8, 31-5. 2% 1v, 3, 37 ; п, 862-4. 15 Sukraniti, pp. 246-81. 
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with, and parallel to, verses contained in the Sukraniti. It would appear 
that the author of the Sukraniti took many verses, often verbatim, from a 
number of sources including the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the smrtis of 
Manu, Narada, Yajiiavalkya, Visnu, and Ратаќата, the Mitakşara, the Hito- 
райеќа, and the Paficatantra.! In several places the S'ukraniti uses many long 
passages from the Kamandakiya. Of these in any case the passages found in 
the Kamandakiya also were obviously borrowed and cannot be explained 
in any other fashion. The author of the Kamandakiya* explicitly confesses 
that his work is of the nature of a scholar's compilation based primarily on 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya and that he collects the views of Kautilya under 
convenient titles ; hence it does not seem likely that he would have taken so 
many passages from the Sukraniti without any acknowledgment. 

Another point which also suggests the late date of the Sukraniti is that, 
apart from the indirect points of resemblance through the Kamandakiya, 
which borrows from the Arthasastra, the Sukraniti is not aware of the contents 
of the work of Kautilya. We cannot trace any significant parallels between 
the two works, although the ground covered by them is almost identical. 
To illustrate our point we may say that the Sukraniti, though it is monarchistic, 
does not think in terms of state-conducted enterprise, industry, and commerce, 
whereas the Arthasastra conceives of the state as actively participating in 
economic production. This omission is to be explained by the fact that the 
text of the Arthasastra was lost, and it was only after the chance discovery by 
К. Shamasastry in 1904 that the world came to know of it. It is therefore natural 
that the Sukraniti should be free from the influence of the Arthaáüstra, if the 
former is à nineteenth-century composition? ` 

This much is clear from references in early Indian works that Sukra, the 
preceptor of the demons, was regarded as one of the hoary sages venerated 
as authorities on polity.! But this in no way implies that the present Sukraniti 
can be taken as the original work of Sukra. It is very likely that in early times 


Y V, Raghavan, op. cit., 16, points out that if we leave out the verses borrowed from reputed 
ancient works the Sukraniti text shows verses most of which are vitiated in one way or another, 
with а profusion of useless particles like hi and ungrammatical forms, wrong and bad sandhis, 
and lame anustubhs, some of which are hardly in that metre though octosyllabic, which is incom- 
patible with the reputation of Sukra as a Kavi. See the list of such irregularities compiled by 
С. Oppert, Sukraniti. 2 1, 2-8. 

з The Sanskrit commentaries on the Arthasastra also do not seem to have formed a source 
for the present Sukraniti. These commentaries are limited in number and so are their manu- 
script copies. The Nitinirniti commentary by Yogghama is known only from one manuscript 
from the Jain Bhandaras at Pattan. These Bhandaras were not accessible to earlier scholars 
and the existence of this manuscript was not known before 1937 when C. D. Dalal and L. B. 
Gandhi noticed it. The commentaries Pratipadapaücibà by Bhattasvàmin and Nayacandrika 
by Madhavayajvan were used by R. Shamasastry. The original source of the manuscripts of 
these commentaries in the Madras Government Oriental Library was a palm leaf manuscript 
from Kerala. See P. K. Gode, Studies in Indian literary history, 1, 144 ff. These commentaries 
are in fragments and do not cover the entire text of the Arthaéastra. There is no significant parallel 
between the contents of the Sukraniti and those of the extant commentaries on the Arthasastra. 

4 Paücaiantra, 1,2; Mbh., Rajadharma, 58, 1—4, and 59, 76-87 (under the name of Kavya) ; 
Kamandaka, п, 4-5 (Usanas). Also Arthaéastra, 1,1: Om namaé-Sukra-Brhaspatibhyam. 
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there was a work which passed under his name or that certain views were 
traditionally ascribed to him. In order to establish the authenticity of the 
Sukraniti Oppert і compared certain references to the views of Uéanas in the 
Mahabharata, Harivamsa, Paficatantra, and Kaémandakiya with those in the 
present text of the Subraniti, But in none of the references given by Oppert 
do we find the name of the text as Sukraniti ; on the contrary Usanas was the 
more usual form of the name of the sage than Sukra. It is significant that there 
is no single reference to or quotation from the Sukraniti in any of the com- 
mentaries and digests of the early medieval period.? The earliest work to cite 
the niti or réjaniti of Sukra is the Rajanitiratnakara of Candegvara,? but his 
quotations cannot be traced in the available text of the Sukraniti. This fact 
may also be utilized to determine the date of the available text of the Sukraniti. 
The Rajanitiratnakara was composed in the fourteenth century, but came 
to light in 1918. The text does not appear to have been much known outside 
Bihar, from whence come its manuscripts. Obviously we cannot expect the 
author of the Sukraniti to have known the Rajanitiratnakara if he lived in the 
nineteenth century. 

To prove that the Subraniti existed in the eleventh century B. P. Mazumdar 5 
has pointed out that ten verses from the work of Bhàrgava as quoted in the 
Nitikalpataru % ascribed to Ksemendra can be traced to the printed edition of 
the Sukraniti.7 We have found that two further verses quoted in the Nitikal- 
pataru® as being from the work of Bhargava also appear in the Sukramiti.? 
V. P. Mahajan," who has edited the Nitikalpataru, has grave and legitimate 
doubts about Ksemendra being the author or compiler of the text. He regards 
the Nitikalpataru, like the Lokapraküsa, as a work of a later date attributed to 
Ksemendra to gain sanction and authority for it. Even if some original verses 
and a part of the commentary are ascribed to Ksemendra, the text in its present 
form contains so many additions of a late date that it is difficult to determine 
the portions which are definitely his. Of the ten verses quoted in the Nitikal- 
pataru v. 52 seems to be ascribed to Varahacarya, verses 53 to 57 and the first 
line of verse 58 to Usanas, and the second line of verse 58 and verses 59 to 61 
to Bhargava. The fact that, even though the verses are continuous in sense, 


1 On the weapons, army organisation, and political maxims of the ancient Hindus, Madras, 
1880, 87-41. Also Sukramiti, preface, p. vi. 

2 Yuktikalpataru, p. 2, makes only a general reference to Ausanasi-niti. 

3 pp. 42, 70, 72, 76 f. d 

4 Ràjanitiratnàkara, introduction, pp. 9-10. 

5 Socio-economic history of northern India, preface, p. xi. See Nitikalpataru, p. 278 f. 

¢ p. 193 f. (section 98, vv. 52-61). 

7 ту, 7, 248-70, leaving out П. 255, 258. Some of the lines interchange their position in the 
Sukraniti. The second line of v. 60 in the Nitikalpataru does not appear in the Sukraniti. 
The first lane of v. 61 of the Nitikalpataru can be recognized in 1. 256 of the Sukraniti. Other 
variations in reading are minor ones and. are negligible. 

5 p. 185 (section 87A, vv. 16-17). 

° ту, 7, 77-8, 83-4. 

10 Introduction, p. xi. Professor Raghavan (op. cit., p. 6, n. 9) points out that the Witikal- 
pataru underwent amplification up to the time of Maharajah Ranbir Singh of Kashmir. 
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the author of the Nitikalpataru had to bring in the name of Bhargava as distinct 
from Usanas from whom he was quoting, clearly indicates that he treated 
these as two different authors. Hence it would follow that the Nitikalpataru 
did not borrow these verses from one single source, the Sukraniti. We may 
suggest that the Sukraniti and the Nitikalpataru were alike drawing from the 
same common source. | 

‘It therefore appears likely that, as the nineteenth-century writer of the 
Sukraniti had a good knowledge of Sanskrit literature, he could very well have 
known the references to Uśanas in famous works like the Mahabharata, 
Harwamsa, Paiicatantra, and Kamandakiya, and deliberately inco~porated them 
in his composition to give it an air of authenticity. 

We thus find that the present Sukraniti was the work of a man of the 
nineteenth century who had a thorough knowledge of the regulations, 
administrative measures, and policies of the East India Company, especially 
those of the Bombay coast, and who was well-informed on Maratha history.? 
He knew the ancient Sanskrit texts on the subject well and drew upon them to 
complete his account and impart to it an ancient character. It is not unlikely 
that he had in his possession a copy of an old Sukraniti in some form, though 
such a work appears to have receded early from public study and attention. 
But, if this is the case, he completely transformed the nature of the text. 

The striking parallelism between our text and the East India Company 
Regulations of the first quarter of the nineteenth century would suggest that it 
was composed towards the end of the first half of the century. A study of 
the existing manuscripts of the texts yields an upper limit for its date. All 
the dated manuscripts belong to the third quarter of the century, two of 
the earliest, from the Oriental Institute, Baroda, and the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, being respectively dated in 1851 and 1852. 

It is difficult to speak of the motives which actuated the modern writer 
of the Subraniti. Не may have aimed at pleasing a liberal Sahab who was 
interested in unearthing lost Sanskrit texts. By presenting a polity in con- 
formity with the practices of the East India Company he may have wanted to 
earn the good will of his officers, or else in a patriotic spirit wished to trace 
some of the details of the administrative machinery of the East India Company 
back to ancient India, 

Speaking about the Subraniti as a spurious text Professor Raghavan has 
pointed out that its ‘ suspect character’ ‘is strengthened by a regular group 
of such texts which were palmed off on poor credulous Gustav Oppert'.* 


1 Professor Raghavan (op. cit., 16) has noticed that copies of similar Niti texts in the Oppert 
collection and ascribed to Rsabha, Narada, and Krsnàárjuna are really extracts made from 
the dialogues associated with these names in the different parts of the Mahabharata. 

2 We feel that many other details in the text which do not occur in other ancient texts could 
be traced if a thorough search is made of the history, administrative system, social institutions, 
and military organization under the early rule of the East India Company, especially in the 
Bombay Presidency, and under Shivaji and other Marathas. 

3 of, К. A. N. Sastri in his review of B. P. Mazumdar's Socio-economic history, JIH, XXXIX, 1, 
1961, 197. 4 op. cit., 16. 
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But as regards the Sukraniti the stricture on Oppert is misplaced. Long before 
Oppert first took any notice of this text it had been made publie by others. 
It was not Oppert but his predecessor Mr. Sesagiri Sastri who bought a manu- 
script copy of it for the Government Manuscripts Library, Madras, as far 
back as 1871.1 In the year 1882, which saw the publication of the Sukraniti 
by Oppert, another independent edition was brought out by J. Vidyàsagara 
from Caleutta. Even before that, in 1876, an edition was published from Alibagh 
under the orders of the Holkar king Tukojirao. Manuscripts of this text are 
not confined to Madras, but are reported from different parts of India. 

These manuscripts further suggest that in the second half of the nineteenth 
century the y resent text of the Sukraniti was not regarded as a forgery in the 
modern sense of the term. The legal traditions in India reveal flexibility in 
the sense that the commentaries and digests which became fashionable in the 
post-Harsa period aimed at from time to time adapting the laws to changed 
conditions by new interpretations, rearrangement, or cataloguing with a 
particular emphasis in view.? A work of this kind was often produced under 
a certain ruler, who in some cases is specifically said to have ordered its com- 
position, and it was meant to guide him on legal issues. The Sukraniti differs 
from these medieval legal writings in that it is presented as an original work, 
and not in the form of a commentary or a digest, and does not refer to its 
composition as being ordered by any particular king. In this respect it seems 
to be in the tradition of the smrtis known under the name of Manu, Yàjfiavalkya, 
and other sages. It is well known that these smriis in the form in which they 
are now available cannot be the work of the sages whose names are associated 
with them. These works were evidently not forgeries in the modern sense, 
and, as with the pseudepigraphical literature of other ancient cultures, the names 
of the sages were prefixed to give the texts an air of authority. Likewise the 
author of the present Sukraniti cannot be charged with forgery. He produced 
a miti text which was brought up-to-date by incorporating even the most recent 
information, and used the name of Sukra because of his reputation as one of the 
foremost authorities on mt)? according to an ancient convention which even 
in his own day had not wholly disappeared. 

This type of Sanskrit composition was very common during the early 
period of British rule. The British patronized Sanskrit scholars and encouraged 
them to prepare legal treatises for the use of the British government. Whereas 
some of these works were certainly or almost certainly produced at the request 
of the British, others were written in response to the new situation created 


1 G. Oppert, On the weapons, army organisation, and political maxims of the ancient Hindus, 
Madras, 1880, p. 43, n. 82. 

2 The Dandaniti by Kesava-pandita (ed. V. S. Bendrey, Poona, 1943) was written in the 
seventeenth century under the early Maratha rulers to interpret the ancient legal rules and 
emphasize them according to the changed conditions. 

3 Sukra is regarded as the guru of the demons. We wonder if the modern writer of the 
Sukraniti deliberately used the name of Sukra with the implication that the present age with во 
many Yavanas, including Muslims and Europeans, is a very advanced stage of the Kali age 
when the preceptor of the demons had the greatest claim to recognition as the chief authority. 
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by the method of British administration. It is interesting to note that certain 
of these Sanskrit jurists, for instance Jagannatha, assimilated some of the 
constitutional changes of the times, and adjusted the Indian legal tradition 
to some of the developments initiated by the British administration. It would 
appear that the present Sukraniti was also composed with a desire to assimilate 
certain features of the administration of the East India Company with the 
system described in the traditional Indian works on the subject. 

We can suggest another possible motive for the production of such a work. 
It is well known that the East India Company often took charge of the 
administration of its subordinate rulers on the pretext that they were not 
efficient and just. It might be that some such Indian ruler, by combining 
something of the East India Company's administration with ancient Indian 
practices, wished to convey the impression that his government was based on 
sound and just principles. 

At Tanjore in the first half of the nineteenth century we find many con- 
ditions and factors which could create the necessary mood and also the ability 
to undertake the production of the present Sukraniti. Several generations of 
the Maharajas of Tanjore had earned a reputation for their attempt to fashion 
their administration after the strict orthodox tradition.? The greatest of these 
rulers was Maharaja Serfoji (a.p. 1800-32), followed by Shivaji (А.р. 1832-55). 
Serfoji founded the Sarasvati Mahal Library which stil treasures valuable 
ancient works. He patronized many scholars and started sabhas, called 
Dharmasabha, Nyayasabha, and Mudritasabha, manned by pandits who 
passed authoritative opinion on disputed points of law and religion. Four 
works are ascribed to him, of which the Smrtisangraha and the Smrtisdrasa- 
muccaya are legal treatises. Тһе Tanjore court employed the services of 
many pandits to undertake legal research and compile and codify legal treatises. 
On controversial legal issues the East India Company often solicited the opinion 
of these pandits. It is well known that the East India Company made several 
attempts to annex the state of Tanjore on different pretexts, ultimately 
succeeding in its designs. It may be conjectured that the Tanjore Maharajas, 
whose administration was based on the orthodox system, wished to suggest 
that this was not arbitrary but was based on principles similar to those of 
the East India Company. The Tanjore Maharajas were Maratha rulers, which 
explains the intimate knowledge of Maratha history and polity reflected in the 
Sukraniti. But unfortunately the Sarasvati Mahal Library does not seem 
to have any manuscript сору of the text to establish this suggested origin.‘ 


1 J. D. M. Derrett, ‘ Sanskrit legal treatises compiled at the instance of the British °’, Zeatschrift 
fur vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, хп, 1961, 72-117. 

2 J. D. М. Derrett, op. cit., 102. 

3 Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Tanjore Library, хіх, introduction, pp. xi-xii. 

1 The Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS in the Tanjore Library, XIX, p. 53, no. 23687, mentions a 
Nitisara but this зв only a collection of some subhasifas. This manuscript belongs to a late collec- 
tion made from the local celebrities and hence 1s not noticed by Dr. A. C. Burnell in his catalogue 
(letter dated 16 March 1962 from the Honorary Secretary, Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjore). 
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As the facts stand it appears more probable that the text originated in the 
Maratha state of Baroda. It is significant that the earliest dated manuscript 
of the Sukraniti (А.р. 1851) comes from Baroda. This would also suit the 
fact that the Sukraniti reveals closer affinities to the Bombay Regulations of 
the East India Company than to those from Bengal or Madras. 


APPENDIX 


The known manuscripts of the text as referred to in the catalogues are 
as follows : : 


(1) An alphabetical list of manuscripts in the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
Baroda, 1950, п, p. 1096—dated Sam. 1908 (А.р. 1851). 

(2) Alphabetical index of manuscripts in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras, Madras, 1893, p. 97. In the Descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit 
manuscripts in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, vi, 
pp. 2937-9, the manuscript is described as being in Devanagari characters. 
According to the colophon a certain Venkatesa had it copied—L4kháyatam 
[sic] Venkatesa-vidusà Bhárate pure (Bharatapuram or Bhurtpore). It is dated 
Sam. 1909 (А.р. 1852). 

(3) A catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts contained in the private libraries of 
Gujarat, Kathiavad, Kachchh, Sindh, and Khandes, compiled by G. Bühler, 
Bombay, 1871-3, п, p. 128, no. 346—dated (V.S.) 1917 (a.D. 1860); in the 
possession of Mangalasankara of Ahmadabad. 

(4) Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts in the Library of the 
India Office, compiled by A. B. Keith, Oxford, 1935, no. 5435. Neatly written 
in Telugu characters in А.р. 1867. According to a note on p. 216 it was 
written by Vemkatasubbaya and corrected by Burnell’s scribe Vemkatasubba 
Sastrin. Cf. Venkatega mentioned in (2), above. 

(5) Lists of Sanskrit manuscripts in private libraries of southern India, 
by G. Oppert, Madras, 1880-5, no. 7501—in the possession of Ciraviiru Rama- 
somayajilu of Vijayanagaram. 

(6) Notices of Sanskrit manuscripts, by Rajendralala Mitra, Calcutta, 1871— 
90, no. 1828. The copy at Calcutta is described as in Nagari characters. A second 
copy is said to have been with Babi Ramadasa Sena of Berhampur. 

(7) Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts existing in Oudh, compiled by Pandit 
Deviprasada, xm, 1880, р. 118—in Nagari characters; in the possession of 
Munshi Kali Prasad of Lucknow. 

(8) As above. xvi, 1885, p. 94—in Nagari characters; in the possession 
of Pandita Nandarama of Gonda. 

(9) A catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in private libraries of the North- 
Western Provinces, Allahabad, 1877-86, v, p. 50—in Devanagari characters ; 
in the possession of Munshi Kali Prasad of Lucknow. It is different from (7) 
above. ~ 

(10) Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the library of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Ulwar, by P. Peterson, Bombay, 1892, no. 1488. 
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(11) Catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the Raghunatha Temple Library 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, by M. A. Stein, Bombay, 
1894, p. 105. 

Because of its interesting contents the Sukraniti early attracted the attention 
of printers. Here we mention some of the published editions found in the India 
Office Library. 

(1) Sri-Subraniti with Marathi translation, likewise in verses, done by 
Ve. Sa. Sampanna Ganapati Bova alias Balasaheba Samsthana Samvera. 
Published by Ramacandra Govinda Sastri under the’ orders of Srimamta 
Maharaja Tukojirava Holakara Ѕагаката Bahadiira (Alibagh, Satya-sadana 
Press). There are two copies of the text, one of which is specifically mentioned 
as second edition. The IOL catalogue gives the dates for the two-respectively 
as 1876 and 1879. Recently a second copy of the first edition has been cata- 
logued in the Library as San. D. 2364 without recognizing its identity. Oppert 
in his work On the weapons, army organisation, and political macims of the 
ancient Hindus, Madras, 1880, p. 43, n. 82, mentions this work as having been 
‘ published a few years ago’. The British Museum catalogue mentions the date 
as 1875 but suffixes a question mark. 

(2) Sukranitisara, Vol. т. Text, variae lectiones, etc. Ed. ©. Oppert (Madras, 
Government Press, 1882). 

(3) Sukranitivyakhya. Ed. with a commentary by Jibananda Vidyasagara 
(Calcutta, Sarasvati Press, 1882). 

(4) Sukraniti (with Bengali translation) Ed. Dàsakumàra Cattopadhyaya, 
adhyaya x only (Calcutta, Metropolitan Press, 1883). . 

(5) Sukranitivyakhya (with Bengali translation). Ed. Gurucarana Bhatta- 
caryya (Calcutta, Metropolitan Press, 1885). 

(6) Subraniti with Hindi translation by Babu Padmadeva N. Pandeya, 
adhydyas x-xi1 only (Benares, Medical Hall Press, 1889). 

(7) Sukraniti with Hindi translation by Pamdita Mihiracandraji (Bombay, 
Sri Vemkateávara Press, 1895). 

(8) Sukraniti with Gujarati translation by Jecharima Siiryarama 57 
(Bombay, Gujarati Printing Press, 1912). Second edition. The preface mentions 
that the first edition was brought out in 1893. 

Of all these printed editions only that by Oppert mentions the manu- 
scripts used and also the variant readings. Those published after 1882 were 
probably based on either Oppert or Jibananda Vidyasagara or both. This 
appears likely in the case of the Gujarati edition by Јесһатата Siiryarama 
Desai, who does not seem to have possessed any copy of the manuscript of 
the Sukraniti? We know of two manuscripts from Bengal, either or both 

1 The British Museum catalogue mentions ' Sukranetisaraya, a Treatise on Jurisprudence’ 
by Sukracarya ‘ with a paraphrase in Sinhalese by M. Dharmaratne. Pt. 1 [containing Adhyáya 
тї, eto.] [Colombo], 1886-’. 

2 See The descriptive catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripta in the Itchharam Suryaram Desai 


Collection in the Library of the University of Bombay, compiled by H. D. Velanker, Bombay, 
1953. 
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of which served as the source for Jibananda Vidyasagara. But we do not 
know anything about the manuscript used for the Marathi edition from Holkar 
state. 

Oppert + used a printed copy (the same as our no. 1) and five manuscripts, 
of which one is our no. 2 and another is the second copy under our no. 6. The 
remaining three manuscripts are in Telugu characters obtained respectively from 
M. R. В: C. Candra Sekhara Sastriyár, Headmaster of the College at Viziana- 
garam, M. R. R. D. Naráyanagajapati Raju of Anandapuram in Bimlipatam, 
and M. R. R. S. T. Krishnamacaryar of Triplikane.? 


1 Sukraniti, preface, pp. xii-xiii. 
? T acknowledge with thanks the help I have received from Professor A. L. Basham and 
Dr. J. D. M. Derrett. 


THE LEFT WING KUOMINTANG—A DEFINITION 
| By Jerome Cu'£w 


1. Dr. Sun’s will 

On 11 March 1925 the dying Dr. Sun Yat-sen signed his will which was . 
witnessed by T. V. Soong, Sun Fo, Chang Chi, Shao Yiian-ch‘ung, Tai En-sai, 
Wu Ching-héng, Ho Hsiang-ning, Tai Chi-t‘ao, and Tsou Lu. Wang Ching-wei, 
who, according to the text of the will, had taken it down from Dr. Sun’s 
dictation, signed his name immediately after Dr. Sun.! 

To the Chinese mind, the last will of a person is an inauspicious document 
not to be written or dictated as long as there is still hope, however faint, for 
the person concerned. The European practice of making out a will while one 
is in good health is strange to a Chinese. This point can be illustrated by the 
circumstances in which Dr. Sun’s will was prepared and signed, as recalled by 
Madame Liao Chung-k'ai.? 

* Then Dr. Sun’s illness grew worse; seldom did the medical treatment 
make any impact on him at all. Seeing this and worrying over the future 
of the revolution, we were all very anxious to know what we should do in 
the much feared event of his death. Therefore, with reluctance and tact, 
we begged him to give us some instructions. He, himself a physician aware 
of his own condition, assented to our request. So far as I can remember, it 
was on 22 January when we first brought up the subject of a will, and the 
draft was completed on 24 January. There were in fact three wills: the 
first, the one often recited at Kuomintang meetings, was dictated by Dr. Sun 
to Wang Ching-wei ; the second was left to Madame Sun, relating to his 
property and library ; and the third was addressed to the Government of 


1 Facsimile reproduction of the original can be found in Kuo-fu nien-p*u ch‘u-kao * The draft 
of a chronological biography of the founder of the Republic’ by Lo Chia-lun, Taipei, 1959, п, 
[26], and Chung-shan hsien-shéng 'ch'in-chéng lu ‘The campaigns under Dr. Sun’s personal 
command’ by Huang Hui-lung (captain of Sun’s bodyguard), Shanghai, 1930, pl. 2. The will 
is dated 24 February 1925 and the order of the witnesses given above is the same as in the 
reproductions. Wang Ching-wei, however, named H. H. Kung as a witness in his speech 
commemorating the first anniversary of Dr. Sun's death (Wang Ching-wei chi, пт, 112) and this 
was supported by Tsou Lu in both his Chung-kuo Kuo-min-tang shih-kao ‘ A draft history of the 
Kuomintang’, 1941 ed., т, 426, and Hut ku lu ‘ Memoirs ', 1943, т, 163. That H. Н. Kung was 
in Peking at that time is beyond doubt, but, for unaccountable reasons, he did not witness the will. 

Т. V. Soong was Dr. Sun’s brother-in-law, Sun Fo (Sun K*o) his son, Tai En-sai his son-in-law 
(Lo Chia-lun, 520), Ho Hsiang-ning (Madame Liao Chung-k‘ai) the head of the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the Kuomintang and a leader of the Left Wing, and Tsou Lu, Chang Chi, Shao Yiian- 
ch‘ung, Wu Ching-héng, and Tai Chi-t‘ao—all Dr. Sun’s comrades for many years—were leaders 
of the Right Wing. 

2 * Wa-ti hui-i’, People’s Daily (Peking), 7 October 1961, p. 7, col. 4. These ‘ Reminiscences ’ 
are also published in the Hong Kong Ta-kung Pao and the Chung-kuo Hsin-wén (the ‘ Weekly 
Bulletin’ published by the Chinese Chargé d'Affaires' Office, London, no. 155) and will be 
included in a forthcoming collection of memoirs of the 1911 revolution From the frequency 
with which this article was reproduced in such a short period of time, one may see the importance 
the Peking Government attaches to it. Indeed, Madame Liao’s is the most detailed account of 
Dr. Sun’s death by an eyewitness, and therefore I use it here as the introduction to our discussions. 
The italics are all mine, indicating doubtful statements. 
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the Soviet Union, also dictated by Dr. Sun in English to Borodin, Eugene 
Ch'en, T. V. Soong, and Sun Fo. 

* [At one point] Dr. Sun said: “... we must associate ourselves in a 
common struggle with all the oppressed peoples of the world. This was 
altered by Wang Ching-wei to “ . . . we must associate ourselves in a common 
struggle with all the peoples of the world who treat us as equals ”’, for a few 
days earlier Hsii Shih-ying had warned Wang of the dire consequences of 
offending the strong Powers. However, even these vague phrases of Wang’s 
and Eugene Ch‘en’s failed to satisfy Chang Chi, Shao Yiian-ch‘ung, and 
Hu Han-min, who regarded them as “ too left”. Their objections pleased 
neither Wang nor Ch'en. 

* À fair copy of each of these wills was made out on the same day, 
24 January, and Dr. Sun was prepared to sign them in the afternoon. 
When the time came Madame Sun, in the room next to [Dr. Sun's], was 
overcome by grief, and to comfort her and those who commiserated with 
her, the signing was postponed. I tried to cheer up Dr. Sun: “ Don't worry, 
you aren't going to leave us”. Nevertheless, the drafting had been a sad 
occasion for him and consequently he did not sleep well that night; his 
health deteriorated still further. 

* In order not to upset him, we refrained from mentioning the wills for 
the time being. Instead, we concentrated upon finding a cure for his disease. 
His condition fluctuated in the meantime; but there was no turn for the 
better. 

© At 8 o'clock on the morning of 11 March I was greatly shocked upon 
entering Dr. Sun's room to find that his eyes had a vacant expression in them. 
I hurried to Wang Ching-wei, relating to him what I had just seen, and asked ` 
him to take the wills to Dr. Sun for signature. Ch‘en Pi-chün [Madame Wang] 
heard me and grumbled: “ Signature, signature! Because of his writing 
the wills Ching-wei is being criticized by everybody. Now he’s going to 
urge Dr. Sun to sign them. I’m sure he'll be criticized even more for this ”. 

‘I also told T. V. Soong and Soong Ai-ling [Madame Н. Н. Kung]. 
When they hastened to Dr. Sun’s room and saw his condition they agreed 
that the time for signature had come. Thereupon all of us stood round the 
sick bed and asked Dr. Sun to sign. Madame Sun's tears welled up and the 
rest of us wept. It was just about lunch time. 

* Why was I so anxious [to see the wills signed] on that day ? Because 
Dr. Sun’s policies of alliance with Russia and with the [Chinese] Communists 
had been attacked openly by many people and would certainly be attacked 

. even more fiercely by the Right Wing of the Kuomintang once Dr. Sun was 
dead and the will addressed to the Soviet Government remained unsigned. 

* In the afternoon of 11 March Dr. Sun grew weaker and his speech was 
reduced to a mere whisper. He cast a glance at us and spoke in a melancholy 
tone: “ After my death you will be surrounded by enemies and your 
position will become precarious. I hope you will not be softened by them ”. 
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Wang Ching-wei replied: “ We should not be revolutionaries if we were 
afraid of them ". Years later Wang surrendered to the imperialists precisely 
because he was “softened” by them. That Dr. Sun addressed his remarks 
to Wang was by no means accidental. 

* Dr. Sun then called out to me, * Madame Liao, Madame Liao ", and 
suddenly his tongue became stiff, unable to finish the sentence. He had 
always called me “ pasang "—[obasan,] a Japanese word for an elderly 
woman; but now he addressed me supplicatingly as ‘ Madame Liao”. 
With Madame Sun, I walked toward his bed and said: “I know I am nota 
talented woman, but I understand your motives in reorganizing the Party. 
I shall for ever respect these motives and obey your principles. I shall do 
my best to look after your wife". Dr. Sun held my hand and said: “ Thank 
you, Madame Liao!" My hand was in his for nearly ten minutes before it 
was released. With great effort he uttered: '*Peace...struggle...save 
China!" Then he sank into a coma. 

* At 9.10 in the following morning this revolutionary leader was with us 
no more.’ 1 


Since Madame Liao had always been a prominent member of the Left Wing 
of the Kuomintang and was eighty-three years of age when she wrote this, it is 
not surprising that this moving account of hers contains both distortions and 
misinformation. This may have been due partly to faulty recollection, and 
partly to deliberate intention. To begin with, the first will was drafted on 
24 February (not January) 1925. This statement is based on Wang Ching-wei's 
report on the death of Dr. Sun to the Central Politieal Council of the Kuomin- 
teng upon his return to Canton from Peking. Tsou Lu gives the same date, 
24 February, in his ‘ Draft history’; and so do both Lo Chia-lun's ‘ Chrono- 
logical biography ' and Hua Lin-i’s Chung-kuo Kuo-min-tang shih ‘ A history 
of the Chinese Kuomintang ’.2 The sequence of events was that on 21 January 
Dr. Sun's ailment took a sharp turn for the worse; on 24 January he was 
unable to eat or drink ; and two days later he was taken to the Peking Union 
Hospital where he remained until 18 February.? Secondly, Dr. Sun is kmown 
to have left two wills—one to his Party and another to his widow; but 
Madame Liao arbitrarily calls his posthumous letter to the Soviet Government 
‘a will’. That this so-called will begins with ‘Dear Comrades’ and ends with 
* Yours fraternally ’ plainly makes it a letter. Moreover, it would have been 


1 The text taken from the People's Daily has been checked against both the Ta-kung Pao 
and the London versions. 

2 Wang's report is quoted in Lo Chia-lun, op. cit., п, 750, n. 12; Tsou Lu, op. cit., 1, 543, 
n. 17; see also Lo, op. cit., I, 740-1, and Hua, op. cit., 98-9. Hua’s book (Shanghai, 1930) 8 
edited by Ts‘ai Yuan-p'ei and Wu Ching-héng, the latter being a witness to the celebrated will. 

3 Lo Chia-lun, op. cit., п, 730, 740 ; Tsou Lu, op. cit., 424. 

4 Sun Wên, Sun Chung-shan hsuan-chi ‘ Selected works of Sun Yat-sen’, Peking, 1956, п, 
922; the International Press Correspondence, 19 March 1920, 280; V. Vilenski-Sibiryakov, 
Gomindan, Moscow, 1926, 25; В. Martin, Strange vigour, London, 1944, 225; and C. Martin 
Wilbur and J. L. How, Documents on Communism, nationalism, and Soviet advisers in China 
1918-1927, Columbia University Press, 1956, 158~9. 
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quite extraordinary for Dr. Sun to leave a will to the government of a friendly 
nation. Madame Liao’s anxiety to establish the authority of this document 
leads her to describe an ‘i-shu’ as ‘i-chu’ 1—the former means literally a 
‘posthumous letter’ while the latter, a ‘ posthumous instruction’. ‘ Instruc- 
tion’ sounds more authoritative; and the Chinese translation of the 
‘instruction °, being extremely moving, carries with it the conviction that a 
loyal member of the Kuomintang should obey every word of it. But the fact 
remains that it is only a letter. 

In any case, who urged Dr. Sun to sign the wills ? Madame Liao’s ‘ Remini- 
scences' suggest that she was the person, hurrying hither and thither to tell 
Wang Ching-wei and his wife and T. V. Soong and Soong Ai-ling all about it. 
Wang Ching-wei is not very clear on this point ; but Tsou Lu has this to say : 

‘On 11 March Madame Wang came out of Dr. Sun’s room to tell her 
husband: “ Madame Sun has got her husband to agree to sign the wills. 

Please get them, hurry!” Mr. Wang went out and presently took the 

wills into Dr. Sun’s room. Inside there were Mesdames Sun, Wang, and 

Liao and Sun Fo, and at the door to the room stood T. V. Soong, H. H. 

Kung, and myself. Dr. Sun took up a pen and signed while Madame Sun 

supported his elbow.’ ? . 

The significant point here is that it was Madame Sun who ‘ got her husband 
to agree to sign the wills’. In a matter like this, no one could have taken 
precedence over her, and it is because of this that Lo Chia-lun’s account seems 
the most convincing : Е 

* On the morning of 11 March Ho Hsiang-ning told Wang Ching-wei : 

* We mustn't delay the signing any longer!" A kind-hearted man like 

Dr. Sun would have never signed the wills, had the act been too sad for 

Madame Sun to bear. Therefore T. V. Soong and Ho Hsiang-ning consulted 

Madame Sun who told them: “ His condition being such, I can't possibly 

stop you now. Instead, I'll help уоп”. Upon hearing this, Ho Hsiang-ning 

asked Wang Ching-wei to fetch the two wills. The fountain-pen used was 

Sun Fo's. Yet there was still hesitation in requesting Dr. Sun's signature. 

At noon, Dr. Sun suddenly opened his eyes to look at his relatives and 
comrades who stood round his bed, and then he said: “ I'm going to leave 
you. It's time now to sign those papers you prepared a few days ago ". 

Wang Ching-wei at once presented him with the wills and the pen. Being 

very weak, Dr. Sun was unable to steady his hand. Madame Sun, with 

tears in her eyes, supported it as Dr. Sun signed.’ ? 


1 According to Lo Chia-lun (op. cit., xt, 745), the letter was drafted by Dr. Sun's English 
secretary, Eugene Ch'en, and Mikhail Marcovich Borodin, and approved by Sun himself after 
Т. V. Soong had read it to him only once on 11 March 1925. Hence many important members 
of the Kuomintang refused to treat this letter with equal respect as Sun's will to the Party. 
Indeed, they disagreed with the manner in which it was approved. Dr. Sun's ‘ Complete works’ 
(Tsung-li ch‘uan-chi, 3 vols., Shanghai, 1930) does not include this' letter. 

2 Tsou Lu, ' Draft history ’, 1, 454, n. 17. 

з Lo, op. cit., п, 745. See also Hua Lin-i, op. cit., 101. 
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A more important question is the authorship of the first will. Madame Liao 
says that Dr. Sun dictated it to Wang Ching-wei, but Wang himself told a 
different story, first of all at the Second National Congress of the Kuomintang 
in January 1926 : 

‘J drafted it in his presence ; as there was not much time I had to write 
it in cursive script '. 

and later at the First Anniversary Meeting of Dr. Sun's Death, Canton, 
March 1926 : 

“I suggested to Dr. Sun: “I have jotted down a few words recording 
what you have said all along. Would you like to hear them ? " Dr. Sun 
nodded; so I began to read. Afterwards Dr. Sun said: “ Very good! 
But this will certainly make things more dangerous for all of you. Your 
political opponents are trying to tempt and to soften you. Once you adopt 
this resolute stand, your position wil become even more perilous”. 
I ventured to disagree: “ No, it won't. Our comrades aren't afraid of any 
danger; nor will they be tempted [to do what our opponents want] ”. 
Dr. Sun agreed [with me] and put his signature [to the will]. + 

Wang's claim as to the authorship is supported by Tsou Lu, who says : 

* There are people who suspect Dr. Sun's will of being forged by Wang 
Ching-wei ... This is groundless. On 24 February, having listened to 
Wang reading the draft, Dr. Sun was prepared to sign it had it not been for 
Madame Sun’s bitter weeping.’ ? 

The claim is also supported by Wu Ching-héng, who states that the draft was 
prepared by Wang and approved first by the Central Political Council at a 
meeting at the Hotel Pelin.? Tsou was a prominent leader of the right-wing 
° Western Hill Clique ’ and Wu was also a Right Wing leader; neither had any 
cause to speak in Wang's favour. Furthermore, their accounts were written 
after their bitter quarrels with Wang but before Wang defected to the Japanese 
side during the Sino-Japanese War in 1938. Lo Chia-lun wrote his version after 
Wang's desertion and death, yet he still had the fairness to adhere to the truth. 
Madame Liao's new version is unsupported and i$ so obviously biased as not 
to be credible. 

True, the facsimile reproduction says that the wil was merely ‘ written 
down’ by Wang Ching-wei. This was, however, a courtesy to be expected from 
anyone of any nationality. No one in his right senses would claim the authorship 
of another man’s will and make the claim in the very document! ~ 

There are two further considerations to strengthen Wang's claim. This will, 
vitally important to the Party, should properly have been drafted by the 
second most important member of the Party, if Dr. Sun himself was not 

1 Quoted from Lo Chia-lun, op. cit., п, 751, n. 13, and Wang Ching-wei, Wang Ching-wei chi, 
im, 112. Cursive script is informal, hence carries a suggestion of disrespect. Wang's reference to 
it is by way of an apology. The original of the will to the Party is in cursive script. 


? Tsou Lu, ‘ Draft history ’, 1, 453, n. 17. 
з Lo Chia-lun, op. cit., п, 751, n. 18. 
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permitted by his health to do so; and Wang was this person—being a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Central Executive Committee and con- 
currently a member of the Political Council of the Party. Two others might 
have contested him in seniority and rank—namely Hu Han-min and Liao 
Chung-k/ai; but they were not in Peking at that time. Another consideration 
was Wang’s literary brilliance. He was, apart from being handsome and 
eloquent, accomplished in prose and poetry. Previously he had been given the 
task of drafting the 1923 Manifesto of the Kuomintang; now it was within 
reason that he should be elected by his comrades in Peking to draft the will. 

Finally, there remains the implication of Dr. Sun’s final remarks. 
According to Madame Liao, they were addressed to Wang in particular, as if 
Dr. Sun had had the insight that Wang would one day be tempted and softened 
by his political opponents (or enemies). This interpretation was not supported 
by Tsou Lu when he wrote the ‘ Draft history ’ in 1930 but was adopted by him 
in 1943 when he wrote his Hui ku lu. How easy it is to be wise after the event ! 
But is it really a compliment to Dr. Sun to credit him with unusual prophetic 
powers? Or should the remarks be understood as addressed to all those who 
were present, including both Madame Liao and Tsou Lu ? 

The above textual criticism, tedious though it has been, shows that 
Madame Liao tries very hard to establish the point that the words in the will 
are Dr. Sun's own and that the letter to the Russian government, too, is a will. 
In so doing she hopes to maintain that it was the Left Wing which had 
inherited Dr. Sun's mantle, hence the orthodoxy of his principles. She also 
attempts at the same time to establish the policy of alliance with Russia as a 
permanent one. Once her attributions become undisputed, as they are likely 
to do, the words in the will and the letter would be revered. No one dared, or 
dares, to contradiet Dr. Sun. For instance, the following words were written 
‘in a directive regarding the will issued by the Third Plenum of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang : 

‘Dr. Sun is a saint of the world, the saviour of China, the father and 
teacher of all the members of our Party '. 
And in 1928 Hu Han-min praised his late leader in these terms : 
‘ [The Three Principles of the People] are the most profound, the most 
adequate, and the greatest principles of world revolution’ ; 
and, ‘Dr. Sun's principles [being so great and good] can be described as 

“ nothing [could be] greater or better " ’.? 

Our textual criticism has perhaps helped to establish the facts that the will 
to the Party was drafted by Wang Ching-wei and the letter to the Soviet 
Government by Eugene Oh'en and Borodin, both of which indicate unambi- 
guously the ascendancy of the Left Wing of the Party since the Reorganization 

1 Hut ku lu, 1, 103. 


2 Tsou Lu, ‘ Draft history ', 1, 443, and Hu Han-min, Hu Han-min hsáan-chi ° Selected works 
of Hu Han-min ’, Taipei, 1959, 24. 
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of 1924, Now we must examine the doctrinal influence of the will and the letter 
in order to be able to appreciate their full significance. 


2. The will and ' Nationalism’ _ 

The will was written on the eve of the nationalist revolution of 1926-8 ; 
the urgent demand at that time being for the emancipation of the nation from 
imperialist oppression. Therefore it was natural that the will should be 
concerned mainly with nationalism, and it defines the Principle of Nationalism 
in these words : 

‘For forty years І have devoted myself to the cause of the National 
Revolution, the object of which is to raise China to a position of independence 
and equality [among the nations] The experience of these forty years has 
convinced me that, to attain this goal, the people must be aroused and that 
we must associate ourselves in à common struggle with all the peoples of 
the world who treat us as equals.’ 1 

Based on this definition, the Manifesto of the 1926 Congress of the Kuomintang ? 
says that, in order to achieve China's free and equal status among the nations, 
it is necessary ‘to free her from the bonds of unequal treaties’. ‘ Therefore 
the foremost task of the National Revolution is the overthrow of imperialism.’ 
In such a struggle, ‘ the people must be aroused ’ and the Party must associate 
itself with all the peoples of the world who treat China as an equal, namely 
“the Soviet Union... and all the colonies and semi-colonies’. In this way, 
* the national movement and international movement become complementary ; 
nationalism in a narrow sense must be dispelled ', so that ‘ the necessary united 
front of all the revolutionary movements of the oppressed peoples' can be 
formed. 

At home, the Manifesto goes on to say, it is important to arouse the masses, 
‘particularly workers and peasants’, in order to broaden the basis of the 
revolution. As the proletariat of the post-war world ‘has gradually come to 
the forefront of revolution and become the leading class of nationalist revolu- 
tionary moment’, it would be wrong to confine the revolution to a handful of 
intellectuals. 

To put it differently, the Manifesto, based on the instructions contained in 
the will, calls for a united front of ‘ the advanced revolutionary country [the 
USSR], the oppressed nations of the world, the oppressed masses in the 
imperialist countries’, and the Chinese people under the leadership of the 
proletariat to struggle against the imperialists and their ‘ stooges '—the war- 
lords, bureaucrats, compradores, and depraved landlords. 

Is this the ‘ nationalism ' of Dr. Sun ? 

To answer this we must go back to the six lectures on nationalism given by 
Dr. Sun at Canton during and after the First National Congress of the 


1 В. Martin, Strange vigour, 224. 
2 The full text of the Manifesto із reproduced in Li Tsung-huang, Chung-kuo Kuo-min-lang 
tang shih ‘ A history of the Kuomintang ’, Nanking, 1935, 325-39. My italics. 
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Kuomintang іп 1924, which are the most authoritative and fullest expositions 
of this principle. In them, Dr. Sun warned his followers of the extremely 
perilous position in which China lived—' We are the poorest and weakest state 
in the world, occupying the lowest position in international affairs; the rest 
of the mankind is the carving knife and the serving dish, while we are the fish 
and the meat’. The peril facing China was threefold— the political, economic, 
and population oppression imposed on China by imperialists and hence it was 
essential for the Kuomintang to 'awaken our four hundred million to see 
where we stand ' and to instil a concept of ‘nation’ into their minds. It was 
also essential to revive the traditional moral sentiments such as ‘ loyalty, 
filial piety, kindness and love, faithfulness and justice, and harmony and 
peace’, and the traditional intellectual faculties as defined in the ‘ Great 
Learning '—' to search into the nature of things, to extend the boundaries of 

. knowledge, to make the purpose sincere, to regulate the mind, to cultivate 
personal virtue, to rule the family, to govern the state, and to pacify the world °. 
Armed with a concept of ‘ nation ’ and their traditional virtues and intellectual 
powers, the Chinese would be in a position to claim and struggle for a free and 
equal status among the nations of the world. 

With regard to tacties for the realization of these aspirations, Dr. Sun 
advocated in his lectures that ‘we must aid the weaker and smaller peoples ` 
and oppose the great powers of the world'. This is consistent with the anti- 
imperialism in the 1924 Manifesto of the Party ? as well as ' the association in 
a common struggle with all the peoples of the world who treat us as equals ' in 
the will. But it is only in the latter that the ‘ common struggle ' is mentioned, 
and hence the National Revolution is defined in the 1926 Manifesto as a part of 
the international movement against imperialism, in alliance with Russia and 
led by the proletariat. Admittedly the alliance and the leadership were new 
elements embodied in the 1926 Manifesto when the Left Wing was at the 
zenith of its power, and the link between this new version of nationalism and 
Dr. Sun’s lectures was provided by the will drafted by Wang Ching-wei. This 
is an often overlooked aspect of the changed meaning of the Three Principles 
in 1926. 


8. ‘ Democracy’ and ‘ Livelihood ' 

The second of Dr. Sun’s Principles is Democracy, the ultimate aim of which 
is the establishment of a democratic government similar to that of Lincoln— 
a government of the people, by the people, and for the people.? In order to 
arrive at and to preserve it, Dr. Sun proposes to bestow four legislative powers— 
suffrage, right of recall, initiative, and referendum—to the people; and five 
executive powers—legislative, judiciary, executive, civil service examination, 

1 Sun Yat-sen, The principle of nationalism, tr. F. W. Price, preface dated 1927, Taipei, 1953. 
Mr. Price’s is the authorized translation. 

2 Li Tsung-huang, op. cit., 252-3. 

3 Sun Yat-sen, The principle of democracy, tr. F. W. Price, preface dated 1927, Taipei, 
1953, 140-1. 
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and censorship—to the government.! He calls the former ‘ sovereignty ' and 
the latter, ‘ ability’. These powers are not to be given to either the people 
or the government without passing through some preparatory stages. He 
divides the process of polarization of powers into three stages and according 
to him the idea of these stages was clearly in his mind as early as before 
the 1911 Revolution : 


* I divided the progress of revolution and reconstruction into three stages 
of military rule, political tutelage, and constitutional government, hoping 
that it would progressively advance by stages till its completion ’. 


The Russian Revolution did not seem to have affected his theories on this 
subject, except for his becoming critical of the Western representative govern- 
ment, for it did not allow subjugated and oppressed races the same rights or 
pay sufficient attention to the interests of the less privileged classes of people.? 

The Left Wing of the Kuomintang accepted this principle without mis- 
givings or attempting to alter its meaning; the Communists, on the other 
hand, have been rather critical of it. M. N. Roy, the Comintern agent in China 
in 1927, wrote: 


* Since no limit is set to the preparatory period of tutelage, the fitness of 
the people to assume sovereignty will presumably be judged by the experts 
of the paternal dictatorship.... Consequently the principle of people’s 
sovereignty is liable to remain an ideal never to be attained in practice '.* 


Another Communist critic, Hu Hua, said : 


* This [the tutelage] represents an erroneous view, regarding the people 
as fools and disbelieving that they c can learn to use their sovereignty by 
democratic practice *.5 


The latter is an unfair criticism, for there is no evidence for saying that ап. 
ardent democrat like Dr. Sun regarded people as fools and disbelieved in their 
ability to use their sovereignty in democratic practice. All Dr. Sun proposed 
to do was, in view of the lack of education and discipline of the Chinese masses, 
to achieve his goal by stages, so that disorder and chaos could be avoided. 
Dr. Sun also said clearly that the period of military rule should not be longer 
than three years, that of the ‘ tutelage’ six years, and that the constitutional 
government should begin as soon as the tutelage ended.5 This renders Roy's 
criticism groundless. True, years after the Northern Expedition Dr. Sun’s 
democratic ideals remained ideals only ; and, equally true, those who were in 


1 ibid., 133-4, 137. 

2 Sun Yat-sen, Fundamentals of national reconstruction (1924), Taipei, 1953, 1, and also 10. 

3 Ch'ien Tuan-sheng, The government and politics of China, Harvard University Press, 1950, 
114. The League of Nations’ refusal to include the Japanese proposal of racial equality in its 
Convenant is a case in point. 

4 Revolution and counter-revolution in China, Calcutta, 1946, 274-5. 

5 Chung-kuo ke-ming shik chiang-i ' Lectures on the history of the Chinese Revolution ’, 
Peking, 1959, 92. 

6 Fundamentals of national reconstruction, quoted from Tsou Lu, ‘ Draft history ', 1, 643-4... 
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power then used his theory of tutelage as an excuse for delaying the introduction 
of a constitutional phase. The fault, however, was not Dr. Sun's. 

On his third principle, Livelihood, attention and controversy concentrated. 
T. C. Woo writes: ‘It was particularly on the third of Dr. Sun’s Three 
Principles—namely the principle of livelihood of the people—that the cleavage 
between the two Wings of the Kuomintang is most clearly brought out. 
Two questions arise here: what is the real nature of this principle, and is 
Woo's an acceptable statement ? 

Being preoccupied with planning his northern campaign, Dr. Sun had not, 
enough time to complete his six lectures on the Principle of Livelihood; he - 
delivered only four. The definition he gave was very vague. ‘ The principle of 
the livelihood of the people ’, he said, * is Socialism (also known as Communism) 
which actually means the Great Harmony '.? In his second lecture on this 
principle he repeated this identification of the Principle of Livelihood with 
Communism no less than five times ; and he also said : 

“Communism is the ultimate aim of people's livelihood and the Principle 
of Livelihood is the application of Communism, There is not much difference 
between them, except for the methods by which they are being put into 
practice.’ 3 

But, in another connexion, he said this : 


‘The communism of her [Russia's] initial stage has, in the course of six 
years, been modified to such an extent that it accords with our Principle of 
the People's Livelihood. It may be said that the Russian Revolution was 
in actual fact a San Min Chu I revolution. . . .' 4 


The true meaning of these quotations is hard © fathom. If Dr. Sun equated 
his third principle with Communism, then what did he mean by identifying 
Communism with the ‘Great Harmony’ and by saying that Russian Com- 
munism had been modified so much as to coincide with his third principle ? 
In his mind, the third principle was, and yet was not, Communism. This would 
appear paradoxical, but an attempt to reconcile the differing interpretations of 
Dr. Sun’s views on this matter must nevertheless be made. 

The difficulty, however, is that Dr. Sun’s third principle is not merely a 
political principle or a policy ; it is also an interpretation of history put forward 
to replace Marx’s materialism. In Dr. Sun’s view, Marx erred in laying undue 
emphasis on the ills of human society whereas he himself preferred to concen- 
trate on prescribing an aid to recovery. Dr. Sun called Marx ‘ a social nosologist’ 
and himself ' a physiologist’ [sic] ë whose duty was to know the ' physiology ' of 

1 The Kuomintang and the future of the Chinese Revolution, London, 1928, 163. 

2 Sun Yat-sen, San-min chu-i, Min-chih-shu-chu ed., 1927, first page of the first lecture on 
the min-shéng chu-i. The Great Harmony is an ideal described in the ‘ Book of rites’, the main 
characteristics of which are the world being a commonwealth, sagacious people being selected 
for various posts in the government, faithfulness and friendliness being the rule, all people being 4 
happy, selfishness being despised, and even doors being left safely open at night. 


3 ibid., 52; also 63, 64, 66, 69, 77. 4 Fundamentals of national reconstruction, 162 
5 San-min chu-r, min-shéng cha-i, 1st lecture, 28. 
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‚ а society rather than the causes of its diseases. In his view social progress has 
always been motivated by the struggle for living! which, instead of class 
struggle, generated the central force in history. This embryo of an interpretation 
of history may be called ‘ livelihood-ism ' (min-shéng shih-kuan).? 

Thus the third principle is at once a policy and a philosophy. As a policy, 
it advocates equal distribution of land and restriction of the accumulation of 
private capital? The way to the fulfilment of this policy is by legislation, so 

١ that the unearned increment in land value could be taxed and the key industries 

"could be owned by the State.* The first is plainly the legacy of Henry. George 
and the second is merely the minimum demand of any Socialist, however mild 
he may be. They are in no sense ‘ Marxist’. As an interpretation of history, 
this principle is evidently designed as a substitute for Marx's materialism. 

Having taken an interest in the Russian Revolution and been disappointed 
by the Peace Conference, Dr. Sun became more critical of capitalism and his 
Socialist tendencies became more prominent. Yet vividly in his mind was the 
comprehension that the root of China’s economic impotence lay not so much in 
distribution as in production ; and not so much in inequality as in poverty. 
Private accumulation of capital should not therefore be inhibited completely, 
since, hand in hand with public accumulation (though with greater emphasis 
on the latter), it might help to meet China's dire need.* The consideration here 
is eminently Chinese. Equally Chinese is the manner in which Sun Yat-sen 
criticized Marxism. Instead of pointing out its inconsistencies and thereby 
destroying its theory, Dr. Sun aimed at tolerating it in a broader, more 
embracing, and more comprehensive philosophical system of his own. Since 
‘life ’ by definition is broader than ‘ class struggle ’, Marx erred in being more 
partial, one-sided, and less coherent than he.? Dr. Sun’s criticism of Marx’s 
theory of surplus value ? is a case in point. 

The Principle of Livelihood, like the other two of the three principles, is 
accepted by both the Left and the Right Wings, but the Left lays greater 
emphasis on its being a policy—equal distribution of land and restriction on 
private capital, while the Right lays more emphasis on its being an interpreta- 
tion of history. Wang Ching-wei, for instance, says : 


1 jbid., 21, 28. 
? Later in the hands of Ch'en Kuo-fu and Ch'en Li-fu, this became what J. K. Fairbank 
called * Vitalism °’. See The United States and China, 1948, 256. 
3 .San-min chu-i, min-shéng chu-i, 2nd lecture, 45, 71-2. 
4 ibid., 2nd lecture, 66-8. 5 ibid., 2nd lecture, 53-4. 
8 ibid., 2nd lecture, 75. 7 ibid., 2nd lecture, 20. 
5 Dr. Sun accuses Marx of ignoring the labour of people other than industrial workers, which 
is presumably not subject to the exploitation of capitalists (ibid., 1st lecture, 28-30). This is a 
common mistake. In criticizing Marx, one must always bear in mind that Marxian economics 1s 
macro-economics, dealing with the society as a whole rather than individual industries or firms. 
In Marx’s view, value as a whole is created by man’s labour and nature, and capital is a part of 
- the value already created. Consequently the income of an owner of capital cannot but come 
" from exploitation which is composed of nothing else but surplus labour. See Capital, т, 191-2, 
194-5, 198, and ш, 993. 
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.. without the Principle of Livelihood, the other two principles are 
meaningless. Man must have economic rights in order to be able to live 
and it is for safeguarding them that political rights are needed. So it is for 
the fulfilment of the goals set out in the Principle of Democracy that we 
must have the Principle of Livelihood. What is the use of sovereignty when 
people cannot even earn a living? ...In such a situation, even the 
Principle of Nationalism is devoid of any sense. Therefore the Three 
Principles are in fact an inseparable entity.’ 1 

For Hu Han-min, the Principle of Livelihood means a great deal more : 

‘ The profundity of Dr. Sun’s scholarship lies in his ability to see beyond 
the limits of time and space and thereby to point out the interrelations 
between all the struggles [of mankind]. He sums up in this way: “ Since 
the dawn of history there has been the struggle for living ". That is the law 
of human progress.’ ® 

Chiang Kai-shek agreed with Hu when he addressed his Whampoa cadets in 
1925 : 

* What is the philosophical basis of the Three Principles ? In Dr. Sun's 

own words, “ the essence of the Three Principles is the people's livelihood "'.' 3 


4. The Three Principles and the Left Wing 

In sum, the Three Principles are essentially eclectic. The Nationalism is a 
blend of the Chinese national pride and Leninist anti-imperialism; the 
Democracy, that of Montesquieu's concept of law, a Lincolnian concept of 
government, and the Chinese traditional institutions of examination and 
supervision ; the Livelihood, that of Henry Georgian Socialism, together with 
3 little Marxism and the Chinese utopian thought of the Great Harmony.* 
In each case Dr. Sun makes some incidental reference to a European or 
American idea and then absorbs it into his own theoretical system. unaltered. 
His contribution lies in his attempt to create a synthesis of al! these and other 
theories. . 

The manner in which he synthesizes these theories becomes the second 
characteristic of his Principles. He says : 


*European superiority to China is not in political sigo but 
altogether in the field of national civilization. . .. So now if we want to learn 
from Europe we should learn what we ашы lack—science—but not 
political philosophy.’ 5 


1 Quoted from a speech made in 1926. Wang Ching-wet chi, тп, 128. 

2 Quoted from an article published in 1927. Hu Han-min hsuan-chi, 8. 

3 Shén Féng-kang (ed.), Chiang Wei-yuan-chang ch‘uan-chi * Complete works of Generalissimo 
Chiang °’, Shanghai, 1937, 1, 29-30. 

4 For a fuller commentary on the principles, see V. Purcell, Problems of Chinese education, 
1936, 190-206. Dr. Purcell’s views on this matter, though written nearly 30 years ago, are still 
fresh and eminently cogent. 

5 The principle of nationalism, 35-6; cf. J. R. Levenson, Confucian China and its modern 
fate, London, 1958, 68-9. 
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This shows clearly the well-known differentiation between * essence’ (ti) ard 
‘ application ' (yung) and reminds one of the arguments put forward a generz- 
tion earlier by Chang Chih-tung. Chang, however, was less Westernized then 
Dr. Sun. In Chang's mind, the differences between the natures of the Occidental 
and Oriental cultures are clear, but this is not so in Dr. Sun's. As we hare 
shown above, Dr. Sun tends to accept uncritically both Chinese traditional ard 
Western ideas and make them into a system which he believes to be suitabie 
for Chinese conditions. A ‘golden mean’ is what he aims at. He can quize 
happily juxtapose Confucian moral values with European democratic ideals 
and Soviet tactics with anti-Soviet purposes. As C. Brandt, B. Schwartz, ard 
J. K. Fairbank have pointed out : 

* His acceptance of the Soviet system while declaring his anti-Sovietisn 
is quite in tune with the leitmotif of his thought: the elimination of foreign 
influence by the use of foreign methods.’ ! 

Dr. Sun's justification for doing so, apart from the ‘elimination of foreign 
influence ’, is that any adopted method must serve a Chinese purpose and that 
the adoption of the method does not require (or, for that matter, exclude) the 
application of the method to its original purpose. The applications Sun Yat-sen 
chooses are those that meet China's requirements ; the methods he recommends 
are judged solely by their efficacy. This is not to say, however, that he borrovs 
only the methods. Actually he borrows the purposes also—if they are desirable. 
The motive behind his borrowing is the same as Chang Chih-tung's and Li 
Hung-chang's, namely to revive China's past glory, her moral excellence, ard 
her intellectual prowess, in order to make her a strong and prosperous country. 
The difference between his and earlier borrowings is that his is the more libere]. 

The eclectic and ‘ essence-application ’ characteristics of the Three Principles 
spring from a lack of understanding of China's actual situation at the beginning 
of this century and of the European-American civilization. Without reliatle 
statistics no one could have a sound knowledge of China, not even Dr. Sun. 
For instance, when he was analysing the population pressure on China, he said : 

‘A hundred years hence, if their [the Western nations’] population 
increases and ours does not, the more will subjugate the less and China will 
inevitably be swallowed up.' ? 

This is not only a misunderstanding of China's demographic problems, but also 
of the Malthusian theory. In the same series of lectures he also said : 

‘The English expression “might is right" means that fighting for 
acquisition is just.’ ? 

When facts are not clear the distinction between true and false, right and 
wrong cannot be sharp, and therefore theory can only be vague and speculative. 
The most widely acceptable theory can only be the most eclectic. 

1 А documentary history of Chinese Communism, Harvard University Press, 1952, 66. 

2 The principle of nationalism, 8; and V. Purcell, op. cit., 191. 


з The principle of nationalism, 37. See also V. Purcell’s discussion on this point in Problems 
of Chinese education, 129-30. 
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The inadvisability of an eclectic theory is that it is always open to widely 
differing interpretations. The Left Wing of the Party thus put greater emphasis 
on the anti-imperialism, the constitutional phase, and the policies for the 
betterment of people’s livelihood, while the Right Wing stressed the revival of 
China’s past glory, the tutelage, and the livelihood-ism. These are the points 
of departure in principle between the two wings. 

In the field of major policies these wings also had diverse views. To make 
this clear we must go back to the letter addressed to the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR in which Dr. Sun speaks of ‘ the victims of imperialism’ 
and the * final liberation of China and other exploited countries from the yoke 
of imperialism’. For the liberation, 

‘I have instructed the Party to be in constant contact with you. 

I firmly believe in the continuance of the support which you have hitherto 

accorded to my country.’ 

This is the original English version drafted by Eugene Ch‘en and Borodin. 
But the Chinese version reads differently. When translated back into English, 
it says : 
‘I have instructed the Kuomintang to adopt a policy of long-term 
co-operation with you. I firmly believe that your Government will continue 

to help my country as it has done until now.’ * 

The ' constant contact ' in the English original becomes ° a policy of long-term 
co-operation ' in the Chinese translation. And a corollary to the ‘long-term 
co-operation ’ with Russia is the admission of the Chinese Communists into the 
Kuomintang. Derived from this were the so-called Three Cardinal Policies— 
alliance with Russia, admission of the Communists, and support to workers 
and peasants. The term ‘ Three Cardinal Policies’ was coined during the early 
stages of the Wuhan period, between October 1926 and April 1927, most 
probably by the Communists. Even Wang Ching-wei had never heard of it 
until he arrived at Wuhan on 4 April 1927 : 

* When I arrived at Wuhan I found the incongruous reference to the 

Three Cardinal Policies side by side with the Three Principles. I had never 

heard of this phrase until then. It was unknown to me at the time of the 

Reorganization and the First and the Second National Congresses. I think 

it was coined last year.’ ? 

But one must not infer from this statement that the policies of alliance with 
Russia and admission of the Communists were merely pretences. They were 
policies decided upon and carried out. The third of these * Cardinal Policies '— 


1 The original quoted from B. Martin, Strange vigour, 225; my translation (also italics) 
based on Sun Chung-shan hsuan-chi, п, 922. 

2 Quoted from a speech made at Canton, 5 November 1927. See Wang Ching-wei chi, ш, 217, 
and C. Martin Wilbur and J. L. How, Documents on Communism, nationalism, and Soviet 
advisers, 392. 

Mao Tse-tung. writing in March 1926, referred only to the alhance with Russia and the 
admission of the Communists. Apparently even he did not know of the Three Cardinal Policies. 
See Mao T'se-tung hasuan-chi, т, 4. : 
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giving support to workers and peasants—may have come from Articles 11 and 
12 in Section B of the Party Programme announced together with the 1924 
Manifesto, which said that the Party should strive to improve organization 
and living conditions in rural areas and should raise the standard of living 
and protect the organization of the working people. 

What was at issue between the two wings of the Kuomintang was not so 
much the basis of these policies as in what sense the alliance with Russia and 
the admission of the Communists should be understood and how long these 
should remain in force. The Right Wing became hostile to the Communists 
within the Kuomintang as early as in June 1924 when Chang Chi, Téng Tse-ju, 
and Hsieh Ch‘ih, all members of the Central Supervisory Committee, moved to 
censure the Communists. A sequel to this motion was the formation of the 
* Western Hill Clique’. The assassination of Liao Chung-k‘ai on 20 August 
1925, the Incident of the S.S. Chung-shan (or the Canton coup) on 20 March 
1926, the Shanghai coup on 12 April 1927, and the split between the Wuhan 
Kuomintang and the Communists on 15 July 1927, together with Chang Chi's 
censure and the formation of the ‘ Western Hill Clique’, should be sufficient 
to prove that the Right Wing did not regard the admission of the Communists 
as a permanent policy. Thus, speaking on 5 November 1927 Wang Ching-wei 
said : 

‘Times have changed; so have political conditions. As a result the 

policies have changed also '.? 

And Professor Tsui Shu-ch‘in writes in his Sun Chung-shan yü Kung-ch‘an-chu-t 
* Dr. Sun and Communism’ * that both the alliance and the admission weré 
‘policies of a time’. Furthermore, the Right Wing charged the Communists 
with scheming to transform the Kuomintang into a Communist organization, 
hence wilfully destroying Dr. Sun’s policy of admission. It maintained that 
Dr. Sun’s policy -of admission was based on the understanding that the Com- 
munists joined the Kuomintang as individuals, not as a bloc. So any attempt 
to form a ‘ bloc within? was a breach of the promises made at the time of the 
Sun-Joffe entente (26 January 1923) and on the occasion of Li Ta-chao’s entry 
into the Kuomintang.$ 

It is on this issue that Wang Ching-wei was no longer regarded by the 
Left Wing as its leader"; and it was on this issue that the Left Wing itself was 


1 Tsou Lu, ‘ Draft history ’, I, 388. 

2 ibid., т, 420-1. 

3 Wang Ching-wet chi, тп, 218. 

* Hong Kong, 1954, 11. 

5 See Wu Ching-héng's motion of censure, 1 April 1927, and Wang Ching-wei's ‘ Message to 
the people of Kiangsi', 31 July 1927; Chang Ch'i-yün, Chung-hua Min-kuo shih-kang ‘ An 
outline of the history of the Chinese Repubhe', Taipei 1954, п, 239; Wang Ching-wei chi, 
ш, 157. 

в Tang Leang-li, Wang Ching-wei, a political biography, Tientsin, preface dated 1931, 93. 
See also Chiang Kai-shek, Soviet Russia in China, London, 1957, 27. 

т T. C. Woo, op. cıt., 174. Woo charges Wang with being ° unfaithful to the party principles’. 
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torn asunder. Some of it joined Nanking and the rest withdrew from active 
politics, as Madame Sun declared : 

* At the moment I feel that we are turning aside from Dr. Sun’s policy 
of leading and strengthening the people; therefore I must withdraw until 
wiser policies prevail ’.1 

It was also this question which caused the Left Wing to cease to exist as an 
influential political force. 

From 1924 to 1927 the Left Wing Kuomintang had appeared to be of 
tremendous importance, and yet in a short period of time after 15 July 1927 
it vanished almost without a trace. The quickness of its disappearance leads 
us to doubt whether Stalin’s view that it was the ‘majority’ was correct.? 
In order to solve this problem we must examine the actual strength of the 
Left Wing. 


5. The strength of the Left Wing 

In 1924 the First National Congress of the Kuomintang elected 24 members 
to the Central Executive Committee, among whom five—Wang Ching-wei, 
Liao Chung-k‘ai, Ting Wei-fén, T'an Yen-k‘ai, and Wang Fa-ch‘in—were 
considered as Leftists and three—T‘an P‘ing-shan, Li Ta-chao, and Yü 
Shu-te—were Communists. The ratio between the Left and the Right was 
eight to sixteen, or one to two. In the Standing Committee, the ratio was 
three to five.* The Leftists and Communists did not gain a foothold in the less 
important Central Supervisory Committee of five members, 

These figures show that although the Leftists and Communists had made 
considerable inroads into the centre of the Kuomintang, they were not yet in 
the majority. However, in the execution of policy decisions, the Leftists and 
the Communists were clearly more powerful than the Rightists. The more 
important departments of the Central Executive Committee were all in the 
hands of either the Left or the Communists. The Organization Department 
was headed by T'an P‘ing-shan; Labour, by Liao Chung-k‘ai, with Fén 
Chii-p‘o, a Communist, as the secretary; Peasant, by Lin Tsu-han, with 
P‘éng Pai, another Communist, as the secretary; Women, by Madame Liao 
Chung-k‘ai; and Industry, by Wang Ching-wei. The Propaganda Department 
was first headed by Tai Chi-t‘ao, but later by Wang Ching-wei, with Mao 
Tse-tung .as the secretary. Only the Youth Department under Tsou Lu, 
Overseas Chinese under Lin Sén, Commerce under Wu Ch‘ao-shu, and Military 

1 This declaration was made on 20 July 1927. J'ung-fang Tsa-chih, 25 September 1927, and 
T. C. Woo, op. cit., 273. 

2 Н. Isaacs, The tragedy of the Chinese Revolution, California University Press, 1951, 162. 
Stalin’s statement was made in Moscow on 5 April 1927. 

3 Li Tsung-huang, op. cit., 246, and Tsou Lu, Hui ku lu, 1, 147-8. 

4 Li Tsung-huang, op. cit., 278. The Leftists were Liao Chung-k'ai, Wang Ching-wei, and 
T'an P'ing-shan. and the Rightists, Tai Chi-t‘ao, P'éng Su-min, Shao Yüan-ch'ung, Hu Han-min, 
and Tsou Lu. 


5 C. Brandt comes the closest to recognizing that the Left Wing was no more than an empty 
shell. See his Stalin's failure in China, 1924-1927, Oxford, 1958, ch. iii. 
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Affairs under Hsü Ch‘ung-chih were free from Communist infiltration." In the 
Political Council, created in July 1924, the Left Wing had Wang Ching-wei, 
Liao Chung-k‘ai, and Тап P'ing-shan (later replaced by Ch'ü Ch'iu-pai) 
against the Right Wing members—Hu Han-min, Shao Yiian-ch‘ung, and 
Wu Ch‘ao-shu. The chairman was Dr. Sun himself and the all-powerful adviser 
was Borodin.? Hence the Left was definitely the stronger. 

Two years later, at the Second Congress of the Kuomintang (4-19 January 
1926), the balance of power underwent significant changes. Among the 250 
delegates, more than 100 held two party cards and there was no doubt that the 
Left and the Communists in the Party were in the majority.? This majority 
was reflected in the composition of the Central Executive Committee of 1926. 
Of the 36 members (including the absent Tai Chi-t‘ao), 13 were Leftists, and 
7 Communists.4 The ratio between the Left and Right became 20 to 16 (or 15, 
excluding Tai Chi-t/ao). The Standing Committee was enlarged from eight to 
nine members, including Chiang Kai-shek, Wang Ching-wei, T‘an Yen-k‘ai, 
T'an P'ing-shan, Lin Tsu-han, Hu Han-min, Ch‘en Kung-po, Kan Nai-kuang, 
and Yang P'ao-an, the ratio being three Leftists, three Rightists, and three 
Communists or six Leftists to three Rightists.§ 

What had been the exclusive territory of the Right was now invaded by the 
Left. The Central Supervisory Committee was enlarged to a membership of 12, 
including the Leftists—Liu Yah-tzü, Shao Li-tzü, and Ch‘en Pi-chiin (Madame 
Wang Ching-wei)—and a Communist, Kao Yü- 

The rapid increase in the influence of the Left Wing and the Communists in 
the Party must be ascribed to two main reasons—Russian influence through 
Soviet advisers, particularly Borodin, and the Communist members in the 
departments of the Central Executive Committee, namely Тап P'ing-shan, 
who retained his control over the Organization Department after the Second 
Congress, Lin Tsu-han, and Féng Chii-p‘o who made full use of their authority 
in the Kuomintang to further the interests of the Chinese Communist Party. 
By them, the Communist members of the Kuomintang were sent out to various 
places to take charge of either party branches or workers’ and peasants’ 
organizations. Alarmed by this development, Tsou Lu wrote to Chiang Kai-shek 
and Chang Ching- -chiang on 20 May 1925 : 


1 Lo Chia-lun, op. cit., п, 657, 677; Li Tsung-huang, op. cit., 278. 

2 Lo Chia-lun, op. cit., тт, 676. 

з Ku Kuan-chiao, San-shih-nien lai ti Chung-kung * Thirty years of the Chinese Communist 
Party’, Hong Kong, 1955, 24. This book is a rebuttal of Hu Ch'iao-mu's Thirty years of the 
Chinese Communist Party, Peking, 1951, and contains some valuable information. See also 
Chang Ch‘i-yun, Chung-hua Min-kuo shih-kang, x1, 232. 

4 The Leftists were Wang Ching-we1, T'an Yen-k‘ai, Madame Sun Yat-sen, Chu P'ei-te, 
Hsü Ch'ien, Ku Méng-yu, Ching Hóng-i, Sung Tzü-wén, Madame Liao Chung-k‘ai, Ting Wei-fén, 
Eugene Ch'en, Wang Fa-ch‘in, Liu Shou-chung, and Sun Fo; the Communists were T'an 
P'ing-shan, Lin Tsu-han, Yu Shu-te, Wu Yu-chang, Yang P'ao-an, Yun Tai-ying, and Li Ta-chao. 
See Li Tsung-huang, op. cit., 322-3, and C. Martin Wilbur and J. L. How, op. cit., 214. 

5 Kao Yin-tsu, Chung-hua Min-kuo ta-shih chi ‘A chronology of the Republic of China’, 
Taipei, 1957, 199. 

€ Li Tsung- huang, op. cit., 323; Kao Vin ton: op. cit., 198. 
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‘How many non-Communists are dispatched to other provinces from 
our headquarters in Canton? How many non-Communists are sent to 
other places to organize peasants’ associations? How many non-Com- 
munists are responsible for organizing workers ? Need I ask you any more 
before you are aware of the situation ? ? 1 


Four days before this letter, Chiang himself expressed his worries over what he 
called ‘ small party's victory over a big party’ to Borodin.? Wang Ching-wei 
twice admitted that the Wuhan Government and Party were under Communist 
domination. Workers were under such leaders as Chang Kuo-t‘ao, Li Li-san, 
Liu Shao-ch'i, and Téng Chung-hsia; and peasants under Mao Tse-tung, 
P'éng Pai, Wei Pa-ch*ün, and others.* Tsou Lu again observed that the peasants’ 
associations and militia were entirely under the control of the Communists.’ 

A question arises here: did the Communists have enough cadres to cope 
`„ with the rapidly developing situation ? According to the ‘ Brief history of the 
Chinese Communist Party °’, in May 1925 the Communist Party had no more 
than 1,000 members and twice as many CY members, but these figures grew to 
10,000 and 9,000 respectively towards the end of the year. Most of these 
recruits were young people, especially those who had just returned from 
France under the Work-study Scheme’ such as Chou En-lai, Wang Jo-fei, 
Li Fu-ch'un, Madame Ts‘ai Chang, Ts‘ai Ho-sén, Li Li-san, and others.’ 

With these people as cadres, the peasants’ and workers’ organizations 
expanded swiftly, from under 1,000,000 organized peasants in all China in 
1926 to nearly 9,000,000 in 1927 and in 1927 organized workers amounting to 
3,000,000.8 The fact that they were under Communist leadership was confirmed 
by Wang Ching-wei.? 

As far as the Party and its mass movements were concerned, the echelon 
was formed thus: the prominent leaders of the Left Wing with their relatives, 
friends, and pupils stood at the top, the Communist members of the Kuomintang 
were the cadres of the middle, and the mass organizations of peasants and 


1 Tsou Lu wén-ts‘un, тп, 122. 

2 Mao Ssü-ch'éng, Min-kuo shih-wu-nien i-ch‘ien chih Chiang Chieh-shih hsien-shéng 
* Mr. Chiang Kai-shek before 1926 °’, Shanghai, 1936, упр, 66a—b. 

з Wang Ching-wei chi, тп, 169—71, 229. 

4 Chung-kuo Hsien-tai-shih "Tzü-liao Ts'ung-k'an, Ti-i-tzŭ kuo-nei ke-ming chan-chéng 
shih-ch't ti kung-jén yun-tung ‘ The labour movement in the First Revolutionary War’, Peking, 
1954, 9, 399, 407-8 ; Ku Kuan-chiao, op. cit., 16-17; China Year Book, 1928, 956; N. Wales, 
Red dust, 84, 201 ; Huang Shao-hsiung, Wu-shih hui-i ‘ Reminiscences at fifty °, Shanghai, 1945, 
1, 171-2. 

5 Tsou Lu, Hut ku lu, x, 166. 

6 C. Martin Wilbur and J. L. How, op. cit., 74. 

? China Year Book, 1928, 1815; Pien Hsiao-hsuan, Liu-fa ch‘in-kung chien-hsueh tzü-hao, 
in the Chin-tai-shih Tzü-liao, 1955, no. 2, 176-206 ; Li Jui, Mao Tse-tung T‘ung-chih ti ch/u-ch'à 
ke-ming huo-tung ‘ Early revolutionary activities of Comrade Mao Tse-tung’, Peking, 1957, 86. 

8 These are figures published by the Peasant Department of the Wuhan Kuomintang. See 
Chung-kuo Hsien-tai-shth Tzü-liao Ts‘ung-k‘an, op. cit., 17-19; Ho Kan-chih, A history of 
the modern Chinese Revolution, Peking, 1960, 157. 

9 Wang Ching-wei chi, тп, 229. 
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workers lay at the bottom under the Communists. The mainstay of the Left 
Wing was in fact the Communist cadres. 

In one department the Left Wing was conspicuously weak ; this department 
was the army. Here estimates differ considerably. Professor C. Martin Wilbur 
gives the denominations of eight armies Wuhan could muster against Chiang 
Kai-shek ; the China Year Book, 1928, lists no less than 16 army corps under 
the command of T'ang Shéng-chih ; but Huang Shao-hsiung reckons no more 
than four armies. Later events tended to support Huang’s conservative 
estimate. In other words, the Wuhan Government could count on the loyaliy 
of the Fourth Army under Chang Fa-k'uei the Eighth Army under T'ang 
Shéng-chih, and the Eleventh Army under Ch'en Ming-shu and the neutral 
attitude of the Third Army under Chu Pei-te. The other armies, although 
they did not firmly support Chiang Kai-shek, did not throw their weight 
behind the Wuhan Government either. Even this meagre force was at times 
awkward for the civilians in the Wuhan Government to handle as was pointed .' 
out by Boradin to Anna Louise Strong : 

* Did you ever see a rabbit before an anaconda... trembling, knowing 
itis going to be devoured, yet fascinated ? That's the civic power before 
the military in Wuhan, staring at the military and trembling.’ ? 

The weakness of the Party and Government of Wuhan compared with the 
military seems to suggest that the mass basis described above is grossly 
exaggerated. General Féng Yü-hsiang says that in Wuhan a meeting of less 
than 10,000 was reported as one of more than 100,000 or even of 200,000.3 
‘An eyewitness, Owen Chapman, said that people were ordered to attend mass 
rallies. These observations by non-Communists can be corroborated by Com- 
munists' reports. Lominadze, for instance, admitted after the Canton uprising 
he had helped to organize that ‘ we exaggerated the strength of peasant revolts 
and the readiness of the workers and peasants to come to the aid of a revoln- 
tionary Canton ’.5 Bukharin spoke to the Fifteenth Congress of the Bolshevik 
Party thus: ‘ We did not have a sufficiently broad social basis for a victorious 
insurrection’. At Nanch‘ang in August 1927 the story was the same, as re- 
ported in Roy’s Revolution and counter-revolution." The lack of mass support 
` was also admitted by the Fifth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party.® 

The tenacity of the masses was exaggerated too. Therefore, when challenged 
by Chiang Kai-shek's bullets and bayonets, the peasants' associations and 

* 0. Martin Wilbur and J. L. How, op. cit., 394-5; China Year Book, 1928, 1294-5; and 


Huang, Wu-shih hwi-i, x, 181. These divergent estimates show that further studies on this 
question are needed. 

з A. І. Strong, China's millions, New York, 1928, London, 1936, 38-9. 

з Féng Yu-hsiang, Wo-ti shéng-huo ‘ My Ше”, 10, 697. 

5 0. H. Chapman, The Chinese Revolution 1926-1927, London, 1928, 24-5. 5 

5 J. Degras, The Communist International documents, Oxford, 1943, тт, 414. 

в J. Degras, Soviet documents on foreign policy, Oxford, 1951, п, 436. 

? M. N. Roy, op. cit., 563. 

5 Hua Kang, Chung-kuo Ta-ke-ming shih ‘ A history of the Great Revolution of China’, 
Shanghai, 1932, п, B229. 
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workers' unions crumbled to pieces. At the critical time when Wuhan and 
Nanking were at daggers drawn the masses disappeared and the left-wing 
military wavered. Wang Ching-wei was reported to have posed these questions : 


* But where are the masses ? Where are the highly praised forces of the 
Shanghai workers or the Kwangtung or Hunan peasants? There are no 
such forces. You see, Chiang Kai-shek maintains himself quite strongly 
without the masses. To go with the masses means to go against the army. 
No, we had better go without the masses but together with the army.’ ! 


Having assessed the strength, or the lack of it, of the Left Wing, we may 
now be able to answer why the more radical faction of the Kuomintang ceased 
to be an effective political force after 1928,? why Chiang Kai-shek dared to 
challenge its authority at the zenith of its apparent power, why the Communists 
were so isolated after 15 July 1927, why Stalin could have sent such an obviously 
self-contradictory telegram to Roy and Borodin at the end of May 1927, and 
why Roy adjudged it wise to show the telegram to Wang Ching-wei. The 
answer to all these questions must be that the Left Wing was ‘a pillow-case 
stuffed with red feathers’, being treated with contempt by both the Right 
and Moscow. f 

Tt is in the light of this understanding that we are able to reassess the rights 
and wrongs of Stalin’s and Trotsky’s interpretations and advice regarding the 
Chinese revolution. The source of dissension between the ‘revolution from 
above’ and that ‘ from below’ was precisely ignorance of the true nature and 
strength of the Left Wing Kuomintang.* 

Russia helped to bring forth the Left Wing and then allied herself with it, 
scarcely aware that the alliance was no more than one between the left and 
right hand of the same person. To use a more modern phrase, Russia ‘ backed 
the wrong horse ’. 

And such is the irony of history. 


1 Р, Mif, Heroic China, New York, 1937, 139. 

* Although Wang Ching-wei and other left-wing leaders continued to wage а struggle against 
‘Chiang Kai-shek, they had to rely on the support of miscellaneous local military forces for their 
precarious existence. Eventually, Wang had to resort to the support of Japan for the realization 
of his idea of ° Asia for Asians ' or the ‘ liberation of Asia’. As Mamoru Shigemitsu recalls in his 
Japan and her destiny (tr. O. White, London, 1958, 165), * He keenly hoped to find ways and 
means by which Japan and China might agree оп а common policy. As Foreign Minister he had . 
warmly supported my exertions over the cease-fire at the first battle of Shanghai [1032] and 
thereafter, also, he had spared no effort to bring about an understanding with Japan '. 

3 R. C. North, * M. N. Roy and the Fifth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party ', China 
Quarterly, No. 8, 1961, 184-95. North confirms in this article the existence of a great confusion 
in the minds of the Russian advisers in China in the 1920's about the forces at work in the 
Chinese revolution. Consequently their reports to Moscow were also confused. О. Brandt, 
Stalin’s failure, also throws some light on this question. 


AN ISLAMIC TRADITION OF REFORM IN THE WESTERN 
SUDAN FROM THE SIXTEENTH TO THE EIGHTEENTH ' 
CENTURY 


By M. Hisxerr 


A the many unpublished works of the Shehu ‘Uthman dan Fodio three 
have come to my notice which are of interest in that they illustrate the 
development of a tradition of reform which, having remote origins in the 
Almoravid movement of the eleventh century A.D. achieved literary expression 
in the Muslim empire of Songhay, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and which was continued in the Habe kingdoms almost three centuries later. 
They also illustrate the continuity of social custom in the Sudan over this 
period. The works are : . 
Siraj al-ikhwan (SI) This work is well known to be that of the Shehu.! 
It is a short work in ten fusül which contains substantial extracts from the 
correspondence between the Muslim jurist Mubammad b. 'Abd al-Karim 
al-Maghili ? and Muhammad Askia. The correspondence between al-Maghili 
and Muhammad Rumfa, of Kano, is well known.‘ Of this other correspondence 
between al-Maghili and Muhammad Askia two separate MSS are now known to 
exist, and have recently been noted. Shehu ‘Uthman’s work is, however, 
likely to have derived from yet another MS of the full correspondence which 
must have been current in Hausaland in his day. So far no exemplar of a MS 
of the Nigerian tradition has come to light, though the current search for 
material on al-Maghili, recently notified by Smith,* may, as is greatly to be 
hoped, bring this and other material to light. Meanwhile it is part of the 
purpose of this article to draw attention to the continuity in the tradition of 
reform which the Shehu’s citations of al-Maghili demonstrate. 

Bayan al-bida‘ al-shaytanwa 1 (BSH). This is a short work of 14 folios, 
warning against the practice of common innovations. It is extracted from the 
works of Maliki authorities, and forms a short compendium of Maliki opinion 
on innovations. Its value is that it throws light on Shehu ‘Uthman’s attitude to 
certain doctrinal problems and assists in establishing his theological position. 


1 W. E. N. Kensdale, A catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts preserved in the University Library, 
Ibadan, Ibadan, 1955-8, 14. 

* Ahmad Baba, ау al-ibtihaj bi-tatriz al-dibaj, printed in the margin of al-Dibaj al-mudhahhab 
of Ibn Farhün, Cairo, д.н. 1351, 330-2. 

3 Al-Sa‘di, T'arikh al-Südàn, translated by О. Houdas, Paris, 1900, 116 ff. 

5 T. H. Baldwin, The obligations of princes, Beirut, 1932. 1 

5 Н.Е. C. Smith, Historical Society of Nigeria: Bulletin of News, Iv, 4, 1960, 3. Also Bivar 
and Hiskett, ‘The Arabic literature of Nigeria to 1804: a provisional account’, BSOAS, xxv, ' 
1, 1962, 107-8. 

* Historical Society of Nigeria. Supplement to Bulletin of News, Iv, 2, 1959. A MS of a 
hitherto unnotified work by al-Maghili, not connected with this correspondence, but being a text 
on grammar, has been discovered by the present author among MSS in the Library of Shahuci 
Judicial School, Kano, and has been microfilmed. 

? Kensdale, op. cit., 12. 
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Since the innovations are extracted from the works of non-Sudanese authorities, 
they are of no value as source material for the study of social conditions in 
the Sudan, except by implication. 

Nasi th al-ummat al-muhammadiya’ (NUM). This is a larger work of 30 
folios, a substantial part of which has been either incorporated in or extracted 
from, the Shehu’s opus magnum Гуй” al-sunna wa-ikhmàd al-bida‘2 It sets 
out to describe the theological disputes current in the Sudan in the author's day, 
and in so doing throws light on the doctrines of the Fulani reformers. It is 
unfortunately not dated, but despite an ambiguous remark which could be 
taken to mean that it was composed after the Fulani Jihad, internal evidence 
suggests that it is an early work compiled before the outbreak of hostilities. 

The MSS which I have used were borrowed by me from the collection of 
Malam Sai Balarabe Keff, an ‘alim of Kano to whom I am greatly indebted 
for the generous way in which he has allowed me access to his collection. 


ISLAM In SoNGHAY 

The empire of Songhay was situated in the Saharan bend of the Niger. 
According to Delafosse 3 its definite foundation dates from 1465, when Sonni 
‘Ali delivered the earlier, smaller kingdom from Mandingo overlordship. 
Sonni ‘Ali then greatly extended his boundaries by a series of wars of conquest, 
and created a powerful empire. He died in 1492, and a former general of his, 
Muhammad Askia, seized power in 1493. He was an ardent Muslim, and made 
the pilgrimage in 1496-7, after which he became known as al-Hajj Muhammad 
Askia. He greatly extended his empire by conquest, so that it reached to the 
lower Senegal in the west, and to the frontiers of Bornu in the east, while its 
influence penetrated as far as the Habe kingdoms in the south. He was 
dethroned by his son in 1528, and the empire declined after him until, in 1591, 
it fell before the invading Moroccans. 

It was part of al-Hajj Muhammad's policy to seek the advice of the leading 
Muslim jurists of his day, and the correspondence between him and al-Maghili 
was an outcome of this. 

It is clear from the joint account of al-Maghili—who visited Songhay in 
1502, and was therefore an eyewitness—and al-Hajj Muhammad Askia that 
there existed in the latter's empire a state of tension between Islam and a still 
vigorous and widely supported paganism. Where Islam had become nominally 
established it was riddled with pagan practices, and there appears to have been 
under Sonni ‘Ali an overt synthesis between Islamic and pagan custom. 

Paganism not only took the form of primitive animism : 


وهم معتقدون مع ذلك “ol‏ هناك من ينفعهم er nary‏ غير الله جل وعلا وهم أصنام 
ويقولون إن" التعلب قال كذا و سيكون كذا ols‏ كان يعظمون بعض الأشجار 
о;‏ 12 


1 Kensdale, op. cit., 23. 2 ibid., 13. з BI, art. * Songhoy ’. 3 SI, f. 9. 
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‘They believe, despite this (the fact that they say “ There is no god but 
God...”) that there are here those who benefit them and harm them other 
than God—may He be glorified and exalted—and they have idols, and say that 
the fox has spoken thus, and that it will be thus, although they are accustomed 
to venerate certain trees, and make sacrifices to them ' 


but also extended to a developed system of temple worship : 
Wes Ар Cal дыбы Y Vel ody Y وهم بيوت معظمة عندهم‎ 
بأمر سدنة بيوتهم العظيمة'‎ 
‘They have temples which are venerated by them. They do not appoint a 


sultàn, nor do they honour anything, small or great, except by the order of the 
custodians of their great temples ’. 


That Islam lay lightly upon Sonni ‘Ali is known from Térikh al-Südán.? 
The full extent of his continuance in the pagan tradition is clear from the 
following account : 


وف أجوبة aeo‏ رن ته لعل الباق كن de‏ اللاي 
أبى عبد الله محمد بن أبى بكر المعروف بأسكيا لما سأله عن حال سن على من 
ملوك سغى قال كانت أمه من بلد فار وهم قوم كفار يعبدون الأصنام من الأشجار 
والأحجار يصتقون لما ويسألون eal‏ عندها فلا يغزون حى يشاوروها وإن 
قدموا من سفر قصدوها ونزلوا عندها ولتلك الأصنام سدنة يخدمونها و فيهم كهان وسحرة 
بقصدونها كذلك وكان سن" على من صغره إلى كبره كثير الإقامة عندهم حى شاب 
بينهم يطبع بطبائعهم نى شركهم وعوائدهم ثم" بعد موت أبيه طلب السلطنة فقام على 
سغی وقاتلهم حتی plè‏ وتسلط عليهم "كا كان أبره ومن قبله من ملوك سغى إلا أنه 
UU‏ من صغره إلى كيره , بين أحواله ويطيع بطبائعهم كان من صفته أنه ينطق 
بالشهادتين Vd,‏ من ألفاظ المسلمين ويصوم رمضان GXab,‏ كثيرًا بالذباح 
وغيرها عند المساجد ونحوها و مع ذلك يعظم بعض الأشجار والأحجار EUL‏ عندها 
والصدقة والنار بها وطلب قضاء حوائجه منها ويستعين بها والسحرة والكهان فى الأمور 
teal gle‏ 


‘And in the answers of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad 
al-Maghili al-Tilimsàni to the questions of the amir al-Hajj Abi Muhammad b. 
Abi Bakr, known as Askia, when he asked him about the condition of Sonni ‘Ali, 
one of the kings of Songhay, he said: “ His mother was from the country of 
Far, and they are a pagan people who worship idols of trees and stones, making 


1 SI, f. 9. 2 Ed. О. Houdas, 103 ff. 3 SI, f. 11-12. 
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offerings to them, and asking their needs of them. And they do not raid until 
they ask their advice, and if they return from a journey they repair to them 
and dismount there. And these idols have custodians who serve them, and 
among them are soothsayers and magicians to whom they repair in the same 
way. Now Sonni 'Ali, from his infancy to his maturity used to spend much 
time with them, until he grew hoary among them, becoming impressed with 
the imprint of their polytheism and customs. Then after the death of his 
father he sought the sultánate, and rose up against Songhay and fought (the 
people) until he overcame them and established his rule over them, as his father 
had done, and those before him of the kings of Songhay. But when he grew 
from infancy to maturity his condition became manifest, and he became 
impressed with their imprint. It was characteristic of him that he pronounced 
the two Muslim professions of faith, and similar Muslim utterances, and fasted 
in Ramadan and gave much alms by immolations and by other means at the 
mosques and similar places, but despite that he venerated certain trees and 
stones by making sacrifices at them and by making offerings and (kindling) 
fire for them and seeking fulfilment of his needs from them, and asking their 


3 


help, and the help of the magicians and soothsayers in all matters...” ’. 


These two passages make clear the sources and strength of the interests 
opposing the establishment of Islam and the Shart'a,! for the consequences to 
the pagan priesthood of an Islamic victory would have been disastrous. 

At the same time that the struggle between Islam and paganism was 
going on, there was a parallel tendency to bring about a modus vivendi between 
the two cultures. The instruments of this process were those whom the Shehu 
in his own day, was to label ‘ulama’ al-sẸi ‘the venal malams'. Al-Maghili 
states that Songhay was afflicted by ‘ulama who knew no Arabic other than a 
little which they picked up from the Arabs of the towns : 


ومن صفتهم eO‏ عجم Y‏ يفقهون من كلام العربية إلا WE‏ من كلام عرب 
بلادهم على تصحيف وتحريف وعجمية عظيمة بحيث لا يعرفون مقاصد العلماء . . .* 
“One of their characteristics is that they are not Arabic-speaking; they‏ 
understand no Arabic except a little of the speech of the Arabs of their towns, .‏ 


in an incorrect and corrupted fashion, and a great deal of non-Arabic, so that 
they do not understand the intentions of the ‘ulama . . .". 


The Askia states that the kings of the Sudan imposed illegal taxation 
(maks), and perpetrated other abuses, and that the ‘ulama’, knowmg this to be 
wrong, nevertheless endorsed it : 


وهم فقهاء اتخذهم لذلك فكلا أراد أن يعمل شيئاً من غرضه ٠‏ أحضرهم وقال لهم 
أليس هذا УЗ»‏ فيقولون بلى لك ذلك فيوافقونه على غرضه* 


1 Tarikh, 106 f. ? SI, f. 3-4. з SI, f 15. 
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* And he has jurists whom he has chosen for this, and whenever he wisaes 
to do something for his own ends, he calls for them and says to them: “ Is this 
not lawful ? ” and they reply “ Yes, indeed, you may do that " and they ag-ee 
with him in his selfish ends’. 


A further comment on the bogus ‘ата’ is the following : 
ذلك لهم كتب يدرسونها وحكايات وأخبار يتكلمون فى دين الله ويزعمون‎ ж» 
يحب علينا الاقتداء بهم وأنا أطلب من الله تعالى أن يعيتى على‎ у ورثة الأنبياء‎ e» 
i وأطلب منك أن تفتينى‎ ala حمل هذا الثقل الذى أبت السموات والأرض على‎ 
*. . . أعلمك الله فى هؤلاء القراء هل يجوز أن نعمل على قوم فى دين الله‎ 
‘... but despite that (ie. their lack of understanding) they have books 
which they study, and tales, and stories which they utter concerning Gcd's 
religion, and they maintain that they are the inheritors of the prophets znd 
that it is incumbent upon us to imitate them. I seek from God Most High taat 
He will help me to carry this burden which the heavens and the earth have 
refused to carry, and I seek from you that you will give me a decision, by 


what God has taught you, concerning these Qur’an readers—is it lawful taat 
we should act according to what they say concerning God's religion . . . ?' 


Clearly Muhammad Askia was in some doubt as to how far he mizht 
compromise, Al-Maghili’s reply was unequivocal : 


-“ 


قد جاء بالكتب ЖЫЛ‏ وإجماع العلماء أن كثيراً من قراء هذه О] ХУУ!‏ هم من 
i A‏ : 2 

‘It is said by the Scriptures and the Sunna and the consensus of zhe 

learned that many of the Qur'àn readers of this community are only venal 


*ulamd',? and they are more harmful to the Muslims than all the mischief- 
makers ...*. 


It is remarkable that the tradition of the venal malams persisted through 
three centuries. The same complaint is repeated frequently in the Fulani 
MSS,‘ and in the Hausa Chronicle.5 


1 SI, f. 4. 2? ibid., f. 5. 

з It is of interest that the Mahdi of the Nilotic Sudan, Muh. Ahmad b. 'Abdullüh, also свей 
the term ‘ulam’ al-siti, meaning however the ‘ulama?’ maintained by the khedivial administracion 
who denounced his claim to Mahdiship. The formulation of authoritative responsa in answer to 
queries on specific points of law and custom, as in the correspondence of al-Maghili, was also 
a usage of the Mahdi. The probability of certain common points of origin in the tradition of 
reform in the whole Sudan, from the Niger to the Nile, 1s substantial, but as far as is knowa to 
the present author has not yet been investigated 1n detail. 

4 For example 7'azyin al-waragāt, f. 56, 1. 9, of a MS in my possession. 

5 A. Mischlich and J. Lippert, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Haussastaaten, Berlin, 1903, 72 f. 
(English translation, Burdon, Historical notes, London, 1909, 94). 
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The following is an interesting comment on the problems which faced the 
Askia on his assumption of power : 


ومن ادعى أن سن على أخذ من ماله Uns‏ مثلا وأثبتت ذلك Bole dy‏ فليس 
عليك أن تعطيه ذلك من الأموال الى ترك سن على . . .+ 
And he who claims that Sonni ‘Ali took from his property one mithqal for‏ * 
example, and just proof establishes that, it is not incumbent on you to reimburse‏ 
him from the property which Sonni ‘Ali has left . . . ".‏ 
This suggests pressure on the Askia to reward his supporters.‏ 
Banditry was apparently rife in the Askia's dominions. There are numerous‏ 


references to warmongers (muhaüribün), and one of the Askia’s problems was 
that of the Muslims who assisted these warmongers out of fear : 


d,‏ أجوبة محمد بن عبد الكريم بن محمد المغيل التلمسانى عن أسئلة op M‏ الحاج 
ul‏ عبد الله محمد بن أبى بكر المعروف بأسكيا لما سأله عن съ lal‏ وقال Ki‏ 
فى امخاربين معهم أناس يزعمون ү Л‏ مسلمون وهم ساكنون معهم مأذون لهم d‏ 
الرحيل والزول ويخالطئنهم ف كل شىء من أحواهم وأمورهم КЫЗ‏ غزونا Ebi‏ 
احاربين جمعوهم وجاءوا بهم إلينا MUS‏ نحن مسلمون فقلنا هم كيف يجتمعون مع 
هؤلاء المحاريين MUS‏ ما نقدر على اللحروج عليهم اف أن يأخذونا Oly‏ خرجنا 
يأخذنا غيرهم СУ‏ مساكين لا نقدر الدفع عن أنفسنا . . .* 
And in the answers of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili al-Tilimsani‏ * 
to the questions of the amir al-Hajj Abü 'Abdullàh Muhammad b. Abi Bakr,‏ 
known as Askia, when he asked him concerning the warmongers, he said:‏ 
Concerning the warmongers who are accompanied by people who maintain‏ “ 
that they are Muslims, and who live with them, and are dependent on them‏ 
for permission to depart or settle (elsewhere), and who mingle with them in‏ 
all their circumstances and affairs, and who, when these warmongers raid us,‏ 
join them and come with them against us, and who say ‘ We are Muslims’,‏ 
and we say to them ‘ How then do you join up with these warmongers ?’ and‏ 
they reply ‘ We are not able to go against them ; we fear that they will seize‏ 
us, and that if we leave (them) someone else will seize us, because we are poor,‏ 
(and) unable to defend ourselves’, the answer is...” *.‏ 
It seems probable that tribal loyalties were a factor in these associations.‏ 
The following is a comment on the insecurity of the caravan routes, taken‏ 


from a passage in which the Askia speaks of the various illegal imposts (maks) 
levied by the local princes : 


Кз, Аз يتعرّض للقوافل الواردة على بلده‎ : . . Gill ШЫЙ السلطان‎ Cash 
"8655 ويقوم ما فا ويأخذ منها اذى زعم أنه‎ ee 


1 SI, f. 10. 2 ibid., f. 17-18. 3 ibid., f. 19. 
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* And also the unjust sultan who interferes with the caravans which come 
to his country, and descends upon them, and opens their loads, and values 
what is in them, and takes therefrom that which he maintains is zaka (alms) ’. 


This passage provides evidence of the way in which, in the Sudan at this 
early period, the terms of Islamic law came to be applied to all sorts of arbitrary 
imposts.* 

The complaint against the illegal seizure of the property of deceased 
travellers, which we find almost 300 years later in the Kitab al-farq of the 
Shehu,? and even later in Barth,? is listed by the Askia among the maks of the 
unjust sultàns, and provides remarkable corroboration of the Shehu's own 
evidence : 


Cal,‏ السلطان الظالم الذى di‏ الناس bel‏ لتى بضايع المسلمين يأخذها وإذا مات 
رجل غریب ف بلده del‏ مال يتاماه حاضرين أو غائبين . . .* 


* And also the unjust sultan who 022265565 the people wherever he comes 
upon the goods of the Muslims, seizing them; and if a stranger dies in his 
country he seizes the property of his orphans (whether they are) present or 
absent..." 


This correspondence represents the Western Sudan in the late fifteenth 
century as the scene of a confrontation between an encroaching Islam and a 
still vigorous paganism. Islam appears to have become widely but superficially 
accepted among the petty rulers of the area, but had brought with it neither 
security nor territorial unity, while the Shari'a appears to have been little more 
than a cover for the legalizing of arbitrary imposts. Animism and popular 
necromancy were rife and there was also within the general pattern of conflict, 
a tendency for the two systems to drift into synthesis, as a result of the 
accommodations of the venal malams. This process of synthesis was disturbed 
by the reforming zeal of al-Hàjj Muhammad Askia, and by the intrusion of the 
militant evangelism of al-Maghili. 


THE PLACE OF AL-MAGHILI IN THE SUDANESE TRADITION OF REFORM 


Marty has claimed that al-Maghili was the Grand Master of the Qàdiriya 
[атца in the Sudan,5 but gives no authority for this. Ahmad Baba lists a number 
of other divines * who taught Sufism at this period, and it seems likely that the 
Sufist sects entered the Sudan as part of the general diffusion of Andalusian 
North African culture in which the Timbuctu tradition had its roots. 

There are however, several aspects of the reform tradition which apparently 
owe their origin to al-Maghili. The Messianic tradition, common throughout | 


1 of. M. Hiskett, * Kotab al-farg: a work on the Habe kingdoms attributed to “‘Uthman dan 
Fodio ', BSOAS, xxu, 3, 1960, 574. 

* ibid., 568. 3 Travels, 1, 203, Iv, 104. 4 SI, f. 19. 

5 Paul Marty, Études sur l'Islam et les tribus du Soudan, Paris, 1920, т, 21. 

$ op. cit., passim. 
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Islam, teaches that God will send in every century a reformer who will renew 
the faith, and drive injustice from the land. What I believe to be the first 
written record of this doctrine in Sudanese literature appears in the corre- 
spondence between al-Maghili and the Askia : 


ولذلك روى أن" فى رأس كل" قرن يرسل الله عالماً للناس эйе‏ لهم „зэ‏ فلا بد هذا 
qu‏ فى كل قرن أن del aS‏ نى الأمر بالمعروف uds‏ عن المنكر وإصلاح 
أمور الناس والعدل een‏ ونصر TH‏ على الباطل والمظلوم على الظالم بخلاف أحوال 
topas Ae‏ 


* Ànd accordingly it is related that at the beginning of every century God 
will send a learned man to the people to renew their faith, and the characteristics 
of this learned man in every century must be that he commands what is right 
and forbids what is disapproved of, and reforms the affairs of the people and 
judges justly between them, and assists the truth against vanity, and the 
oppressed against the oppressor, in contrast to the characteristics of the (other) 
learned men of his age’. 


This tradition recurs frequently in the reform movements of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries in the Sudan.? Its influence is to be seen in 
the accounts of the Shehu given by his contemporaries,’ while he is known 
in Hausa as Mujaddadi (Ar. mujaddid). The Qur'anic injunction to command 
what is right and forbid what is disapproved of is repeated constantly in the 
Fulani texts,! and is the traditional summary of the proper functions of a 
Muslim ruler. It became one of the main pillars of the Fulani movement. 

The militancy of al-Maghili's approach is evident. Concerning those who 
claim to be Muslim but continue to practise paganism his advice to the Askia 
is as follows : 


وأما القوم الذين وصفت أحوالهم فهم مشركون بلا شلك OY‏ التكفير فى ظاهر الحكم 
aS‏ بأقل من ذلك فلا شك أن الجهاد فيهم dol‏ وأفضل من الجهاد فى الكفار 
الذين لا يقولون لا إله إلا الله محمد رسول الله . . .5 


* As for those people whose characteristics you describe, they are polytheists 
without doubt, because anathematizing, according to manifest Law, is for less 
than that, and there is no doubt that Holy War against them is better and more 
meritorious than Holy War against unbelievers who do not say “ there is no 
god but God; Muhammad is His Apostle...” ’. 


! SI,É 7. 

2 A.-H. Ba and J. Daget. L'Empire Peul du Macina, Institut Français d'Afrique Noire, 1955, 
17 ff. 

3 of. Anis al-mufid of ‘Abd al-Qüdir; Raud al-jinan of Gidado dan Laima; Infaq al-maisür 
of Sultan Bello, ete. 

4 For instance, Tazyin al-waragat, passim. 5 SI, f. 6-7. 
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These apparently are those who claimed Muslim status but continued in 
the full practice of paganism. They are infidels. 

The Askia then inquires whether those who mix paganism with Islamic 
rites are also infidels. Al-Maghili answers : 


لا شك үй‏ من أعظم الظالمين والفاسقين الذين يقطعون ما أمر الله به أن يوصل 
ويفسدون فى الأرض فجهاد الأمير أسكيا apd‏ وأخذه السلطنة من أيديهم من أفضل 
الجهاد وأهمه وأما fal‏ القبلة „м‏ كفار أم لا فلا يكفر أحد بذنب من del‏ 
القبلة . . . فالذى ذكرعوه من حال سن على de‏ على الكفر بلا شك ob‏ كان 
الأمر فيه كما ذكرتم فهو BS‏ 

* There is no doubt that they are the greatest of tyrants and wrongdoers 
who sever what God has commanded shall be united, and make mischief in the 
land. The Holy War of the amir Askia against them and his taking of the 
sultanate from their hands is the most meritorious Holy War, and the mosz 
important; and as for the people of the Qibla, are they infidels or not ? No one 
from among the people of the Qibla should be anathematized because of sin . . . 


and that which you have mentioned concerning the condition of Sonni ‘Ali 


indicates unbelief without doubt, and if the matter is as you have described it, 
then he is an unbeliever’. 


It is significant, in relation to a future theological controversy which arose 
in the Sudan, and which will be discussed below, that al-Maghili is careful to 
avoid generalizing on the subject of unbelief (kufr). Such persons are the 
greatest of wrongdoers, and Holy War against them is meritorious, but only 
in the case of Sonni ‘Ali does he commit himself specifically to an indictmens 
of unbelief. 

The following extract is interesting because it illustrates the attitude of the 
reformer towards the religio-social problem of oppression : 


فأجابه بقوله فن ثبت عليه أنه fle‏ المكس ud,‏ من أكل أملاك الناس بالباطل 
وجب الك بكفره” 


* And he answered (Askia) with his words: “ And he against whom it is 
established that he has legalized illegal imposts, and similar corrupt misapprc- 
priations of the peoples’ properties, it is obligatory that he be judged an 
unbeliever ” ’. 


This protest against illegality is echoed in the Kano Chronicle, in the 
Shurb al-zulal? in the Kitab al-farq, and in many other MSS of the Fulani, 
period, and the reformer’s response to this problem was to emphasize that the 
Caliphate is a vicariate from God, and to advocate the establishment of the 


1 872,213. ? 87,515. ЗА. D. H. Bivar and M. Hiskett, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1962, 119 F. 
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Shari‘a, administered by a strong central imamate. If necessary, force was to 
be used to impose the rule of law: 


فأجيهم إلى مبايعتك والدخول نحت طاعتك فإن أبوا فأجيرهم ade’‏ ما استطعت 
وجاهدهم بالسيف حتى يدخلوا كلهم تحت طاعتك على طاعة الله ورسوله . . .' 


* Then bring them to pledge loyalty to you, and enter into your authority, 
and if they refuse, constrain them to it in so far as you are able, and struggle 
against them with the sword until they all enter under your authority, in 
obedience to God and His Apostle . . . ". 


It will be seen that al-Maghili played an important part in establishing the 
Muslim reform tradition in the Sudan. We may attribute to him the introduc- 
tion of the Messianic idea, together with its call to militancy. To him was due 
the first authoritative condemnation of the abuse of the Shari‘a involved in 
what the sources term maks, and he thus set off a protest which echoed down 
the centuries. It was also he who called attention to the activities of the venal 
malams, whom he rightly recognized as the primary obstacles to reform. 
Finally, he preached the doctrine of a central theocracy under the rule of the 
Shari'a, which was revived by the Shehu 300 years later, while the judgments 
which formed the justification for the Askia’s wars of conquest were available 
to support the Fulani Jihad. 


THE REFORM TRADITION IN THE HABE STATES AT THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Little is known of the development of the tradition of reform during the 
300 years which separate al-Maghili from the Fulani reformers, except that it 
was kept alive by individuals who emerged in the Hausa kingdoms from time 
to time. These persons and their known works have been listed elsewhere.” 
The Shurb al-zulal of the Imam Muhammad b. al-Hajj ‘Abd al-Rahman the 
Bornuite appears to have been a major protest which was recorded during the 
half-century preceding the jihad. After this, the next substantial comment on 
the development of the tradition is that of Shehu ‘Uthman, of which the NUM 
forms part. 

The purpose of the NUM is to give an account of the religious factions which 
existed in the Sudan in the Shehu’s day : 


فهذا كتاب نصاح aA NI‏ ألف لبيان حك الفرق الشيطانية الى ظهرت d‏ 
البلاد السودانية هذه Lab‏ ظهرت ف البلاد فحكمها حك هذه فأقول وبالله التوفيق “OL‏ 
الفرق الشيطانية الى ظهرت ف البلاد السودانية هذه أربعة الفرقة GM‏ فرقة ننى الكفر 
Mel‏ فى البلاد السودانية والفرقة الثانية فرقة التكفير بالعقائد والفرقة EM‏ فرقة التكفير 
بالمعاصى والفرقة الرابعة فرقة أتباع العوائد الذميمة* 


1 SI, f.17. ? A. D. H. Bivar and M. Hiskett, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1962, 109 ff. 3 NUM, f. 1. 
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* This is the book of good advice to the Muhammadan community, composed 
to explain the judgment on the Satanic parties which have appeared in the 
Sudanese countries. And wherever they have appeared in the countries the 
judgment on them is the judgment on these. And I say—and success is with 
God—the Satanic parties which have appeared in these Sudanese countries are 
four: the first party is the party which denies (the existence of) unbelief at all 
in the Sudanese countries ; the second party is the party which anathematizes 
on the grounds of beliefs; the third party is the party which anathematizes on 
the grounds of disobedience; and the fourth party is the party which follows 
blameworthy customs ’. 


Of these the first two parties are passed over with a brief mention, and no 
details are given concerning their theology. The third and fourth parties are 
dealt with very fully. 

The fourth party, with which for convenience, we shall deal first, was of those 
who persisted in indigenous social and tribal customs : 


وهم الذين لا يتوبون من العوائد الذميمة الى وجدوا آباءهم ورؤساءهم وشيوخهم 
1 
عليها 


“They are those who do not repent of blameworthy customs which they 
have found their fathers and their chiefs and their sheikhs practising ’. 


Among the long list of these blameworthy customs which the Shehu gives 
are the social mixing of the sexes, and failure to observe the Islamic law that 
women shall meet socially only menfolk forbidden to them in marriage? He 
singles out the custom of taking a female companion on a journey, unaccom- 
panied by husband or other chaperon.? Other instances of un-Islamic moral 
laxity are bridal feasts at which women dance in their finery in the presence of 
men, and the practice of sending women to the market to buy and sell, while 
the men sit in their houses. He attacks the universal Sudanese custom of 
salutation by prostration. Finally he condemns the customary methods of 
inheritance, whereby either the inheritance is appropriated by the strongest, or 
passes by matrilinear descent : 


ومن تلك العوائد الذميمة ما يفعلون من عدم التوارث على الكتاب كنا فرض dil‏ سبحانه 
وتعالى لكتهم إذا كان فى الورثة كبير” استولى على جميع التركة ويقول هذا مال 
Gl]‏ وأنا de‏ أبيهم ولا يتعرض له أحد فى ذلك > إذا مات dyal‏ على تركته 
الأقوى وهذا Cal‏ حرم إجماعًا يرث بعضهم الخال وابن CHW‏ مع وجود الورثة 
وهم لا يعطون شيئاً وهذا محرم Ela]‏ وبعضهم لا يورث الزوجة وغيرها من النساء 
هذا Cal‏ حرم Gla]‏ 


! NUM, f. 15. 2 ibid., f. 16. 3 ibid., f. 20. * ibid., f. 18. 5 jbid., f. 20. 
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‘And among those blameworthy customs is what they do by way of not 
inheriting according to the Qur'an, as God—may He be glorified and exalted— 
has prescribed, but if there is among the heirs one who is senior, he seizes the 
whole inheritance and says: “ This is the property of my brothers, and I am 
in the position of their father" ; and none will interfere with him in that until, 
when he dies, the strongest will seize the inheritance, and this is also prohibited 
by the consensus of the learned. Some of them appoint the maternal uncle as 
heir, and the son of the sister, despite the presence of the (true) heirs, who are 
not given anything. This is forbidden according to the consensus of the learned. 
Some of them do not give an inheritance to the wife and the other womenfolk, 
and this also is prohibited by the consensus of the learned ’. 


The conflict between two opposing traditions of inheritance suggests an 
obvious cause of tensions which appear to have been associated with the reform 
movement. 

The majority of the customs condemned by the Shehu are social habits 
which survived the process of Islamization, and the situation was not essentially 
different from that which confronted Muhammad Askia and al-Maghili 300 
years earlier. Once again the tendency to accommodate was the reformer's 
. greatest obstacle. | 

The Shehu's discussion of the third party is of the greatest interest and 
importance. The doctrines of this party are defined in a number of passages, of 
which the following is representative : 


Ul,‏ الفرقة الثالثة الى هى فرقة التكفير بالمعاصى فهم الذين يكفرون المسلمين بفعل 
الكباثر مثل ترك النساء publ‏ واختلاطهن بالرجال ودع eid‏ عن حقنه والزيادة عن 
النساء أربع Cade‏ هؤلاء باطل ба‏ قطعًا وإن كانت هذه الأفعال محرمة "OS Cela]‏ 
ele]‏ أهل ЖЫЙ‏ منعقد على ae “ol‏ من pal‏ الإسلام لا б‏ بالمعاصى وذلك 
طريق انلحوارج والمعتزلة وش.العمدة النسى وعند poll‏ من عصى بصغيرة أوكبيرة 
فهو كافر علد فى النار وعند المعتزلة إن كانت كبيرة poA‏ من OY‏ ولا يدخل 
ف الكفر . . + 

As for the third party, which is the party which anathematizes on the 
grounds of disobedience, they are those who regard the Muslims as unbelievers 
because of the committing of mortal sins such as not veiling their women, and 
the mingling of women with men, and depriving the orphan of his rights, and 
having more than four wives. The doctrine of these people is also corrupt 
entirely, even though these acts are forbidden by the consensus of the learned, 


because the consensus of the orthodox confirms that a Muslim cannot be 
anathematized because of disobedience, for that is the way of the Khawarij 


1 NUM, f. 5. 
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and the Mu'tazila. In al-‘Umdat al-nasaf? it is said: “and in the opinion of 
the Khawarij he who is disobedient by the committing of a venal sin or by a 
mortal sin, is an unbeliever, eternally damned in Hell fire, and in the opinion 
of the Mu'tazila, if it is а mortal sin, he abandons faith but does not become an 
unbeliever...”’. 


The exponent of this rigorous doctrine was Sheikh ЛЫ b. Umar, whom 
we know to have been Shehu "Uthmàn's teacher,! and to have preached reform 
in the courts of the Habe kings ? : 


وأما чах‏ هذه الفرقة الثالثة فى تكفيرهم بالمعاصى نى بلادنا السودانية هذه فهى ما 
سمعوه من شيخ الشيوخ الفقيه العالم النحرير قدوة العلماء احق المدقق وحيد عمره وفريد 
دهره جبریل بن تمر رضى الله عنه من ASS‏ أهل السودان بالزيادة على نساء أربع 
وترك خر النساء واختلاطهن بالرجال وأخذهن بالعصبية ودع اليم عن Cem‏ وغير ذلك 
من المعاصى ما أطلق الكفر Sade‏ 

* As for the like of the doctrine of this third party, in their anathematizing 

on the grounds of disobedience in these Sudanese countries of ours, it is what 
they have heard from the sheikh of sheikhs, the learned in the Law, the wise, 
the skilful the pattern of the scholars, who renders proof and examines 
minutely, unique in his life and unmatched in his time, Jibril b. ‘Umar—may 
God be pleased with him—of anathematizing the people of the Sudan for 
having more than four wives, and not veiling their women, and the mingling of 
women with men, and their taking women in tribal warfare, and their depriving 


the orphan of his rights, and other such acts of disobedience, which he 
anathematizes unconditionally ’. 


` The Shehu then quotes in extenso a poem by Jibril in which the latter 
avers that he who commits such sins becomes an unbeliever.! Shehu ‘Uthman 
then offers his own refutation of this doctrine, and his central argument is 
that disobedience is wrongdoing (fisq), and wrongdomg cannot invalidate a 
man’s Islam. This is supported by sound authority : 


о],‏ الفسق V‏ يزيل OLY‏ والبدعة كما قال عبد الرحمن السيوطى” 
Verily wrongdoing does not cause faith to lapse, and nor does innovation,‏ * 
as 'Abd al-Rahman al-Suyüti has said '‏ 


and by the consensus of Sunni opinion :‏ 
وإذا ثبت ما ذكرناه من أن المعاصى لا يكفر pleb le‏ أهل КЫЙ‏ عرف من له 


1 108“ al-nusükh of ‘Abdullih b. Muhammad, translated in Hiskett, ' Material relating to 
the state of learning among the Fulani before their jihad’, BSOAS, хІх, 3, 1957, 566. 

? Hausa Chronicle (Burdon, op. cit., 93). з NUM, f. 7. 

4 NUM, f. 10. See Bivar and Hiskett, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1962, 141-2, for the text of this poem. 

5 NUM, f. 12. 
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أدنى (OE‏ بطلان مذهب هذه الفرقة Cal‏ وعرف ба‏ من له أدنى 6 أن" هذه 
And if what we have mentioned to the effect that disobedience does not‏ * 

cause unbelief is established by the consensus of opinion of the orthodox, he 

who takes the least thought will know the falseness of the doctrine of this 

party also. And everyone who takes the least thought will know that this 


party perpetrates innovation because they follow the doctrine of the innovating 
Khawarij ’. ‘ 
He also accuses Jibril of inconsistency : 
كلام الشيخ متناقض فتارة يستدل” على تكفير أهل السودان بالمعاصى‎ “OT والحاصل‎ 
بأتهم مستحلون لها ضمتًا جا فى كتابه المنثور الذى تقدم ذكره وقد مر بطلانه‎ 
«t$ فى‎ U لا يأخذها تأويل‎ Sul على تكفيرهم باتهم يفعلون‎ Dana وتارة‎ 
2 3 1 t 
الذى شرحناه‎ e GEM. 
“Tn short, what the Sheikh says is inconsistent, for at one moment he infers 
that the people of the Sudan are unbelievers because of disobedience, on the 
grounds that they are those who make disobedience legal, by implication, as 
mentioned in his work in rhyming prose which has already been mentioned, 
and the falseness of which has been commented upon ; and the next moment 
he infers that they are unbelievers because they do deeds which cannot be 


justified by interpretation, as in his work in verse upon which we have 
commented '. 


The Shehu is at pains to point out that he intends no disrespect to Jibril, 
and he attributes his error to his excessive zeal : 


وتارة قول كذا م يرجع عن ذلك ويقول كذا كم يرجع عن ذلك ويقول كذا وما حمل 
الشيخ رضى الله تعالى хе‏ على ذلك إلا كثرة شفقته على هذه ied LAN‏ 

‘ At one moment he says so-and-so; then he goes back on that, and says 
so-and-so ; then he goes back on that, and says so-and-so, and nothing brought 


the Sheikh—may God Most High be pleased with him—to this other than the 
greatness of his compassion for this Muhammadan community ’. 


He is indeed gentle with his old teacher Jibril : 

ثم والله Y‏ أدرى هل cene‏ إلى سبيل السنة وترك هذه العوائد الذميمة لو لا هذا الشيخ 

امبارك “OY‏ ابتدأ هدم العوائد الذميمة فى بلادنا السودانية هذه على يديه وكان كمال 
ذلك على ‘eb‏ 


1 NUM, f. 17. ? jbid., f. 13. 3 ibid., f. 13. * ibid., f. 13-14. 
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* Then, by God, I know not, should we have been guided to the path of the 
Sunna, and to the abandoning of these blameworthy customs had it not been 
for this blessed Sheikh ? For the beginning of the destruction of these blame- 
worthy eustoms in our Sudanese towns was by his hands, and the completion 
of that was by our hands’. І 


But it is clear that he sees himself and his followers as completing the work 
of Jibril, and at the same time correcting the error which he had introduced. 

It is apparent that the teaching of Sheikh Jibril b. "Umar set off a con- 
troversy in the Sudanese towns, centred round the relation of ‘ disobedience ’ 
(here synonymous with non-Islamic local custom) to unbelief—and in the 
circumstances of the Western Sudan of the day we may well believe that this 
became a burning question. Thus the Shehu’s movement is to be seen as arising, 
in part, out of a conflict of doctrine and a climate of theological controversy . 
which already existed. It was neither extreme nor fanatical, but of moderate 
orthodoxy, opposed to quietism and accommodation with non-Islamic custom 
on the one hand, and to intransigent exclusivism on the other. 


THE GENESIS OF THE FULANI DOCTRINES 


There have been many attempts to assess the movement initiated by the 
Fulani in Hausaland at the end of the eighteenth century. An earlier 
French scholar has described the Shehu as follows: ‘ Mais cheikh mystique, il 
avait redoublé au cours de ses triomphes, ses practiques extatiques et dés 1804 
était tombé dans un état de Touhidisme voisin de la folie, qui ne tarda pas & 
amener sa mort, en 1816’.1 Such an assessment, in the light of our present 
knowledge, does less than justice to the depth and seriousness of the Shehu’s 
purpose, and that of the movement for which he was responsible. Hogben, 
with a more balanced view, recognizes the Shehu’s religious sincerity.? 
Recent investigators, particularly Olderogge ? and Hodgkin,* have swung in 
another direction, and have stressed secular aspects. Sir Hamilton Gibb, in his 
classic study of modern Islam, has postulated the influence of Wahhabism,® 
and others have thought to recognize an affinity between Wahhabi fundament- 
alism and Fulani teachings. 

The dependence of the Fulani upon al-Maghili is clear. But his teachings 
were only a part of the intellectual foundation upon which the Fulani movement 
rested. The ’[da‘ al-nusiikh of ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad demonstrates the 
continuance of the Timbuctu tradition into the eighteenth century, and this 
was grounded in Maliki orthodoxy. The Shurb al-zulàl, a widely known com- 


1 A. Le Chatelier, Islam dans Р. Afrique Occidentale, Paris, 1899, 117. 

3 S. J. Hogben, The Muhammadan emirates of Nigeria, London, 1930, 7, 75, 111, eto. 

з D. A. Olderogge, ‘ Feodalizm v Zapadnom Sudane v 16-19 vv.’, Sovetskaya Etnografiya, 
1957, No. 4. 

* Thomas Hodgkin, * "Uthmàán dan Fodio’, Nigeria 1960: a special Independence issue of 
Nigeria Magazine, 1960, 75-82. 

5 H. A. R. Gibb, Modern trends in Islam, Chicago, 1947, 30. 
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pendium of legal authorities," confronts us with a list of names which are 
solidly Malik? The Diya’ al-hukkam of ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad, of supreme 
authority for subsequent generations of Fulani jurists, refers to sixty-odd 
authorities. Excluding a small number whom I have not yet succeeded in 
identifying, all except three are Maliki. The BSH is stated by the author to 
be based on the opinions of the Maliki doctors, and the dependence of this 
work, and of the NUM upon the Mudkhal of Ibn al-Hajj? is clear. In fine, 
the reliance of the Fulani authors on orthodox Maliki sources is substantial. 

The fundamentalism of the Fulani, and the radical nature of their move- 
ment, which was suggested by Palmer,‘ and has recently been given prominence 
by Thomas Hodgkin 5 is, at the most, relative. Thomas Hodgkin, in a recent 
article ‘ ‘Uthmān dan Fodio’ speaks of the jihdd as ‘an attempt to restore 
the original model of the Islamic state as it was believed to have existed 
in the time of the Prophet and the first four Caliphs’. Certainly the Fulani, 
like all Muslim constitutional theorists, paid their respects to the patriarchal 
Caliphate. In fact, as is clear from the sources which they used, their con- 
stitutional doctrines were based squarely on the theoretical constructions of 
the late ‘Abbasid jurists and their redactors. The sources most frequently 
quoted by the Shehu on constitutional matters are : Ibn Jama‘,® Ibn al-‘Arabi,’ 
and al-Suyüti. The authorities upon which ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad in his 
DH depends for the section on the imamate are: Ibn al-Arabi? (sixth 
century н); al-Qaráfi!? (seventh century н); al-Qurtübi?* (seventh century 
н); Ibn Farhün? (eighth century н); Ibn 'Araífa!? (ninth century н); 
al-Maghili!* (tenth century н); al-Laqàni!5 (eleventh century н). 

Of greater weight than the chronology of these authorities is the pattern of 
the imamate derived from their accounts, which is set out in the KF, the DH, 
and other representative Fulani texts. This is not that of the early umma 
of Medina. It is a complex structure with a hierarchy of wazirs 15 (the office 
did not exist until the ‘Abbasid period) ; ministers (arkdn) 17; governors, chief 
gadis; emirs; chiefs of police; and a whole civil service down to market 
inspectors of weights and measures." Not only is this the picture which the 
Fulani sources reflect. It is the system, an approximation to which they 
succeeded in establishing, as is clear from the accounts of Clapperton and 
Barth, and from the recent researches of M. G. Smith.1? 


1 It is mentioned in Inf. M (Arnett, 8); im KF (Hiskett, 571), and elsewhere in the 
Fulani MSS. 

2 They are listed in Bivar and Hiskett, BSOAS, xxv, 1, 1962, 129-30. 

3 GAL, Suppl., п, 95. 

4 Н. R. Palmer, ‘ An early Fulani conception of Islam’, JAS, хіп, 52, 1914, 410. 

5 ]oc. cit., 78. 9 KF (Hiskett, 571). 7 ibid., 566. 

8 ibid., 566, and in many other places. 

° DH (Text reproduced photographically by NORLA, Zaria, in the Уа da Jahilci series), 
f. 21. 

19 jbid., 25. 11 ibid., f. 11. 22 ibid., f. 22. 38 ibid., f. 11. 

14 ibid., f. 18-91. 15 ibid., f. 10. 15 KF (Hiskett, 564). V ibid., 564. 

18 DH (NORLA text), f. 13 ff. 18 Government in Zazzau, 1800-1950, London, 1960. 
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To what extent was this system either radical or fundamentalist, which 
reproduced the complex and secondary structures of later Muslim constitutional 
theory ? The problem is best answered by confronting the theory and fact of 
the Fulani sultanate during the early nineteenth century with the true 
fundamentalism of Islam—that of the Wahhabis. The Wahhabis single- 
mindedly sought what they believed to be the roots of Islam, and by 
ruthless stripping removed all later accretions, both doctrinal and constitutional. 
They thus arrived at the stark theocracy of the first Wahhabi régime in Arabia, 
which flourished from 1747 to 1818. There is little in common between this 
and the eclectic and catholic structure of the Fulani, who attempted no such 
probing, but accepted uncritically the proliferation of constitutional doctrine 
which had accumulated by the twelfth century of the Hijra—including 
apparently the full authority of mda‘, which the Wabhabis severely curtailed. 


THEIR THEOLOGICAL POSITION 

There is from time to time a flavour of iconoclasm in the Fulani theology, 
reminiscent of Wahhabism, but it would be imprudent to assume that this 
arises out of a direct link with Wahhabism. 

No definite evidence has so far appeared in the sources to indicate that the 
Fulani were aware of Wahhabism as such (though it is impossible that they 
can have remained unaware of ‘innovations’ in Arabia in their day). 
A reference to an ‘Abd al-Wahhab occurs in the РН in a context which in no 
way aids the task of identifieation. The exciting possibilities which this 
reference at first sight calls to mind are largely vitiated by a further reference 
in the NUM ? to ‘Abd al-Wahhàb al-Sha‘rani,? the sixteenth-century Egyptian 
Sufi and polygraph. This makes it improbable that the reference i in the DH is 
to Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab. 

Of greater significance are three references in DH to Ibn al-Qayyim 
al-Hanbali,* the pupil and disciple of the famous Ibn Taymiya, whose writings 
inspired the later movement of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab. The contexts 
in which Ibn al-Qayyim is mentioned add little to our knowledge of any part 
he may have played in the formation of Fulani doctrines, but they prove 
beyond doubt that the Fulani were acquainted with the teachings from which 

"Wahhábism sprang. This is further confirmed by several references to Ibn 
Hanbal which occur in the DH.5 

Despite this limited evidence of some common roots, a postulate of under- 
lying Wahhabi influences in the Fulani movement, based on apparent similarities 
in doctrine, cannot be supported by closer examination. The following passage 
from BSH is one example of several which at first sight suggest this influence : 


1 NORLA text, f. 61. 
? f. 22. 
3 GAL, Tr, 335 ; Suppl., п, 464. 
4 NORLA text, f. 29, 102, 117. 
5 ibid., f. 60, 63, 74, 99. Ibn al-Qayyim, Ibn Hanbal, and al-Shafi‘ are the three non-Maliki 


authorities mentioned above. 
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ومن ذلك البناء على القبر وهو بدعة مكروهة إن لم يقصد به الفخر Y],‏ فهو بدعة 
o EL‏ وضع الجر عند رأس الميت للعلامة فإنه سنة ومن ذلك زرع 
M tum d хш‏ 
بالصلاة فيه وهو بدعة مكروهة وقيل جائز والصواب الأول ومن ذلك البرك بالصلاة 
على القبر وهو بدعة مكروهة ومن ذلك التمسح بالقبر للتبرك وهو بدعة مكروهة ومن 
ذلك الدهن بالماء الذى يكون على القبر 0 27 وهو بدعة مكر وهة ومن ذلك رفع التراب 

من القبر ау елед y ААДА‏ ومن :ذلك القراءة ДЮ‏ عل лой‏ وهو iet‏ 
مكروهة . 


‘And an example of innovation is building at the grave, which is an 
abominated innovation, if ostentation is not intended thereby ; but if it is, it 
is a prohibited innovation according to the consensus of the learned; in 
contrast to the placing of a stone at the head of the dead, as a sign, for this is 
Sunna. Another example is the planting of a tree at the grave as a sign, which 
is an abominated innovation. Also choosing (to erect) a place of prayer at the 
grave, in order to seek blessing by praying in it, which is an abominated 
innovation. But some say it is lawful, and the correct opinion is the first. 
Another example is the seeking of blessing by prayer at the grave, which is an 
abominated innovation. Also rubbing oneself against the grave in order to 
seek blessing, which is an abominated innovation. Also anointing oneself with 
water which is (found at) the grave, in order to seek blessing, which is an 
abominated innovation. Also taking up earth from the grave in order to seek 
blessing, which is an abominated innovation. Also recitation of the Qur’an 
and invocation at graves, which is an abominated innovation ...’. 


Certainly this resembles what the Wahhabis taught; but disapproval 
of such idolatrous practices at the grave-side is also to be found in Maliki 
sources of impeccable orthodoxy,” and need not imply Wahhabi influence. 


A passage which weighs heavily as evidence against Wahhabi sympathies is 
the following : 


Mola] وهو بدعة محرّمة‎ «ШУЙ ومن ذلك إنكار كرامات‎ 
* And an example of innovation is the denial of the miracles of the walis, 
which is a prohibited innovation, according to the consensus of learned opinion’. 


The denial of the miracles of the walis was a central tenet of Wahhabism, 
and one which provoked great protest among the orthodox.! Thus when we 


1 BSH, f. 13. 

* of. Ibn al-Hàjj, al-Mudkhal, Cairo, 1929/1348, 1, 250 ff. (fasl f: ziyarat al-qubür). 
з BSH, f. 13. 

4 See Sir Hamilton Gibb, op. oit., p. 132, n. 12. 
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find it refuted by a Muslim theologian of the late eighteenth century we may 
assume that he is not committed to acceptance of Wahhàbism. 

Further evidence against a doctrinal allegiance to Wahhabism is 
found in the DH. In his final section on the pilgrimage, ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad 


writes :‏ 
وف القوانين ينبغى لمن حج أن يقصد المدينة فيدخل مسجد النبى صلى الله عليه وسل 
uias‏ فيه ويس على النبى Де‏ الله عليه des deo‏ ضجيعيه أبى بكر وعمر رضى الله 
Lye‏ ويتشفع به إلى الله ويصلى بين القبر والمنبر ثم قال ومن المواضع الى сёй‏ 
قصدها Сл‏ قبر إسمعيل عليه السلام aly‏ هاجر وما فى الحجر وقبر آدم عليه 
السلام d‏ جبل أبى قيس ШУ,‏ المذكور فى القرآن وهو فى جبل ثور والغار الذى d‏ 
جبل حراء حيث bal‏ نزول القرآن على النبى Le‏ الله عليه es‏ وزيارة قبور 
الأنبياء بالشام وزيارة قبور من بمكة والمدينة من الصحابة والتابعين My‏ انتهى* 


* And in al-Qawanin (it is written): It befits him who goes on pilgrimage to 
repair to al-Madina, and enter the mosque of the Prophet—may God bless him 
and give him peace—and pray in it, and greet the Prophet—may God bless 
him and give him peace—and his two bedfellows Abū Bakr and ‘Umar—may 
God be pleased with them both—and intercede for him with God, and pray 
between the tomb and the minbar. Then (the author) says: And among the 
places which it is befitting to visit in order to seek blessing is the tomb of 
Isma^l—upon whom be peace—and his mother Hajar, both of which are in 
the Hijr; and the tomb of Adam—on whom be peace—in the mountain of 
Abü Qays, and the cave mentioned in the Qur'àn which is in the Mount of 
Thawr; and the cave in the Mount of Hira’, where the revelation of the 
Qur'àn to the Prophet—may God bless him and give him peace—began ; and 
visiting the tombs of the prophets in Syria; and visiting the tombs in Mecca 
and al-Madina of the Companions and the Followers, and the imàms. 
(Concluded) ’. 


No theologian who accepted Wahhabi theology would recommend such a pass- 
age to the attention of his followers, for such practices were particularly 
odious to the Wahhabi sectarians. 

It is not, however, to be assumed that Wabhabi influence was absent from the 
Sudanese scene. The theology of Sheikh Jibril was extreme, and this extremism 
appears to have gone beyond the militancy of al-Maghili, whose careful 
reservations on the subject of kufr dissociate him from the doctrine of sweeping 
anathema. Shehu ‘Uthman uses the term khawārij to describe the exponents 
of this doctrine of anathema; he would hardly have used the term had he 
felt that they were supported by the authority of al-Maghili. From whence 


1 DH (NORLA text), f. 133. 
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then did these doctrines arise ? There is certainly a tradition of Khàrijism in the 
Western Sudan, and we cannot exclude the possibility that Sheikh Jibril b. ‘Umar 
represented a survival of true Kharijism, which flourished in North Africa long 
after it had disappeared elsewhere. I personally think this unlikely, for the 
term kharijt had, by the seventeenth century, come to mean simply * schis- 
matic’ or ‘innovator’, and I believe that it is in this sense that Shehu 
*Uthmàn uses 16.2 But the doctrine that religious disobedience involves unbelief, 
though certainly original to the early Khárijites, is also characteristic of 
Wahhabism. In considering the sources from which such notions could have 
entered the Sudan, one must reflect that Jibril b. ‘Umar had been twice to 
Arabia, and is reputed to have spent many years there.* During his lifetime 
the Wahhabi controversy was at its height, and the correspondence between 
his doctrine on disobedience and the teaching of the Wahhabis is therefore 
suggestive. At least it is possible to state that there existed in the Sudan at 
this time an extreme party of reform whose theology resembled that of the 
Wabhabis in one important aspect; and that Shehu “Отар rejected this 
decisively. А 

From the evidence at present available the relation between Wahhabi 
theology and that of the Fulani appears to have been as follows: the 
Fulani reformers shared with the Wahhabis common knowledge of earlier funda- 
mentalist teachings of the Hanbali school, and their views on innovation 
resembled those of the Wahhabis up to a point. But whereas the Wahhabis 
developed these teachings into an exclusive and schismatic creed Fulani Islam 
remained firmly grounded in Malki orthodoxy. The iconoclastic aspects of 
the Fulani movement, while they may owe something to Ibn Hanbal and early 
exponents of his school, are mainly attributable to the rigorism present in 
Málik's theology, to which al-Maghili had given earlier expression. In certain 
important aspects the Fulani theologians specifically rejected dicta crucial to 
the Wahhabi creed. This seems to the present writer to suggest that their 
theology was not significantly indebted to that of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wabhab. 

There remains the possibility that Sheikh Jibril b. ‘Umar and his party 
may have been more directly influenced by the nee climate in Arabia 
during their day. 


1 e.g. the Mozabites of the Mzab (E. A. Alport, ‘The Mzab’, Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, LXXXIV, 1-2, 1954, 34—44; Dr. Alport has also drawn my attention to 
Professor Schacht’s article ‘Sur la diffusion des formes d'architecture religieuse musulmane à 
travers le Sahara ’, Travaux de l'Institut de Recherches Sahariennes, x1, 1954, 11-27). 

? of. Al-Sa‘di, T'àrikh, 118. 

* TW of ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad, f. 12 of my copy. 

^ Hausa Chronicle (Burdon, ор. et., 93). 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 
TWO DERIVATIVES IN -YA 


1. рӣјаѕуд- 

This word is not very frequent in its occurrence, and its usage is restricted 
to the Vedic literature. It is obviously derived from pajas- which occurs more 
often and in usage is restricted to the Rgveda. The meaning assigned to the 
former is ‘ belly ’, and the latter has been variously interpreted as ‘ brightness ’, 
* form or appearance ’, ‘ shining form ?.1 | 

The connexion between these two words, from the point of view of their 
meaning, had remained incomprehensible for a long time. A good explanation 
has been suggested by H. W. Bailey in BSOAS, хп, 2, 1948, 323-26, also in the 
University of Ceylon Review, xv, 1-2, 1957, 29, and TPS, 1955, 55, n. 1. On 
the basis of certain cognates from Khotanese and Sogdian, Bailey reconstructs 
a Middle Iranian *paza(h)- meaning generally ‘ surface ', and when specialized 
he thinks it means ‘face’. Skt. påjas- then could be related to this *páza(h)- 
and its meaning determined as ‘ surface, face’. As noted by Bailey (BSOAS, 
хш, 1, 1949, 136), E. Sieg had already assigned the meaning ‘surface’ to 
Skt. рӣјаѕ in Der Nachtweg der Sonne nach der vedischen Anschauung (1923), 
pp. 5-6. From pájas- ‘ surface ’ is derived pajasyá- ‘ belly ' as * under surface °. 

Renou in Kt. véd. et pan., їп, 1957, 68, raised objections to the above view, 
especially because he felt that påjas- ‘ surface, face ’ would not be suitable when 
used with Soma. He, therefore, proposed ‘forme’, ‘masse’ as the meaning, 
which, he thought, would be applicable in all occurrences of pajas. However, 
in the next volume (Iv, 1958, 54) he found that when confronted with tripajasyd-, 
an epithet of vrsabhd-, the word can neither simply mean ‘forme’ (Renou) 
nor ‘surface’ (Bailey), but that it ought to mean some part of the body.? 
In Ё. véd. et pan., уш, 1961, 62, Renou has once again referred to the difficulty 
about рӣјаѕ and given expression to his opinion that the word should mean 
something more definite than ‘form’. He wonders whether pajas is analogous 
to várcas ‘ brilliant form, face ’. 

Now pdjasyd- was already interpreted as ‘belly’, а part of the body. 
But it seems that it is necessary to understand the word somewhat differently, 
although still referring to a part of the body, when one considers the parallelism 
which occurs in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. There in the opening sections 
we read about the identifications of the various parts of the body of the sacrificial 
horse as follows: dyauh prstham antariksam udaram prthivi pàjasyam 3 ‘ The 


' 1 As early as 1889 Geldner, Ved. Stud., 1, 116, remarked, ‘ pájas gehört zu den bekannten 
Wechselbegriffen, welche bald Licht, bald Schnelligkeit und Kraft bedeuten °. Much later in 
1917 (ZDMG, гххт, 338) he gave the following meanings for pdjas: (1) ‘ Gestalt, Aussehen, 
Farbe, Erscheinung '; (ii) ‘ Lichtgestalt, Lichterscheinung, Farbenglanz'; (iii) pdjas = tejas. 
Most of these he adopted variously in his translation of the Rgveda. 

2 Because iripijasyá- occurs by the side of tryudhdn- and tryanikd-. 
з Also Sat. Br. 10.6.4.1. 
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sky his back; the atmosphere his stomach ; the earth his pdjasya’ 1 (1.1.1), 
and a little later: dyauh prstham antariksam udaram iyam urah (1.2.3) * The 
sky his back ; the atmosphere his stomach ; this one (i.e. the earth) his chest’. 
From this parallelism between the two statements it seems possible to explain 
pàjasyà- = йтаѕ- ‘chest, breast’ and not ‘belly’. The word íripajasyá- 
referred to above (Rg. 3.56.3), can then be rendered as ‘ having three breasts’. ? 

In TS 5.7.16, VS 25.8, and AV 9.7.53 krodá- and рӣјаѕуй- are mentioned 
side by side. This may seem to go against the view that рӣјаѕуй- means 
* breast’ because, according to the lexicons, krodá- also means ‘ breast , chest’. 
But as the commentator Mahidhara on VS 25.8 points out krodd- means the 
middle part of the breast * (cf. krodah . . . vaksomadhyabhagah). That krodá- 
is in some way different from breast, as the front surface of the body, is also 
shown by the Hordsastra (1.4) where 16 is mentioned alongside áras-.* 

For pájas- Bailey has suggested the meaning ‘face’, besides ‘ surface’. 
But it seems it would be safe to assume that pájasyà- and pájas-, like йзуй- and 
ás-, have the same meaning ‘breast’. It is more easy to understand pdjas- 
‘breast’ as a specialized meaning from ‘surface’ which Bailey has assumed for 
*ndza(h). This would dlso satisfactorily explain ће Wayi paz, Khowar paz, and 
Yidgha fiz ‘ breast’. Bailey thought of the meaning ‘ face’ on account of certain 
contexts in which the Khotanese paysa- and Sogdian p'z (*pàz) or Brp'z (*frapáz) 
occur. These refer to acts of salutation and Bailey interpreted them as ‘lying on 
one's face’. But ‘lying on one's breast? would suit in these contexts as well. 
Actually the phrase ‘fall on the face’ occurs in Zoroastrian Pahlavi where the 
word ró8 is used. If we assume that рӣјаѕ- and *paza(h) mean ‘breast’, and not 
* face ’, it would mean that the Iranian tradition preserves two kinds of literary 
references to the act of prostration—one, the eastern, ‘lying on the breast 
(*paza(h)) *,9 the other, the western, ‘lying on the face (тод) '." 

The meaning ‘breast’ assigned to pájas- suits very well in many of the 
contexts in which it occurs in the Rgveda. It will convey good meaning when 
used with Agni (3.29.3; 5.1.2; 3.14.1; 7.3.4; 1.58.5), with Manyu (10.84.3), 
and with Usas (3.61.5). It will be found particularly suitable when it is often 


1 Sankara explains pajasya = padasya = padasanasthana. 

2 ‘Der Bulle... hat drei Bauche und drei Euter... Er, der drei Gesichter hat, ...', 
Geldner. In the footnote he observes, ‘ pajasyd ist nach AV 4.14.8; Brh. Up. 1.1.1 die untere 
Bauchseite des Tieres, inguen' (zugleich im engeren Sinn dieses Wortes), wahrend udára die 
Bauchhóhle bezeichnet ’. 

3 For pajasyd- also of. AV 4.14.8. 

* In AV 10.9.25, however, the dual form krodáu refers to the two parts of the breast (compared 
with purodàáa). 

5 "This has been already noted by BR. 

6 Bailey refers to Hopkins (BSOS, vri, 2, 1931, 374) who quotes from the epic uraseva 
pranamase. 

7 In а communication dated 5 September 1961, Sir Harold Bailey kindly informs me that 
Sogdian *pàz ocours in a Christian text which is a translation from Syriac. Now the Syriac 
phrase used in such contexts does mean ‘ fall on face’ (app = face). If'our assumption Ir. 
*püza(h) = breast is correct then this would mean that the Sogdian translator substituted his 
mode of prostration ‘lying on the breast ° for the Syrian one ‘lying on the face’. 
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used with the epithet prthú ‘broad’. Thus Agni-is described in 3.15.1 as ví 
püjasà prthúnā éófucamo “blazing forth with broad chest’ (also cf. 7.10.1; 
3.9.11; 3.3.1; 3.5.1; 3.27.5; 4.4.1; 3.61.2 about the horses of Usas). It 
will further give excellent meaning when pdjasvant- + is used as an adj. of vird- 
in RV 10.77.3: pajasvanto тё virah panasyávo ‘ (Maruts) like warriors with 
(broad) chests, fit to be praised ’. 

When used with a chariot prihwpájas- may refer to its ‘broad front’ 
(RV 4.46.5; 8.5.2; 4.48.5 where only pajas- appears). In RV 1.115.5 where 
rúśat püjah is used as opposed to krsndm pájah of Sürya what is probably 
meant is the shining surface and the dark surface as referring to the sun’s front 
and the back.? Similarly, as suggested by Bailey (p. 326), pájas- when used in 
dual about heaven and earth would mean the two (vast) surfaces (cf. 1.121.11 ; 
also 1.151.1 although only the singular is used; in 10.37.8 brhdt pajah refers 
to the sky). When used with reference to Soma (9.68.2-3, 109.21 ; in the plural 
püjümsi 9.76.1 and 88.5; and in the compound sahdsrapdjas- 9.13.3, 42.3) it 
appears that probably it is the image of the horse that has led to the use of 
pajas- ‘breast’. Similarly in RV 2.34.13 the Maruts are imagined in the form 
of a horse when it is said that by drinking Soma they put on shining and beautiful 
colour (niméghamana dtyena pájasà suácandrám vérnam dadhire supésasam). 
Only I do not understand how the following passage has to be understood : 4 
no vào mahé tine уй, makhaya pájase (RV 8.46.25) said of Vayu. 


2. lékya- 

This derivative is fairly well attested, although mostly in the Brahmana 
literature. In the Ait. Br. 2.9 (6.9) occurs the following passage in connexion 
with the cake offering along with the animal offering to Agni and Soma: 
tasmad Ghuh purolasasatram lokyam iti. Sayana renders lokyam = preksani- 
yam. BR gives various meanings 5 of lokya- of which ‘ statthaft, ordentlich ; 
üblich" is assigned to the above occurrence in the Ait. Br. Keith translates 
the passage as ‘ Therefore they say, “ The cake offering is the people's sacrificial 
session ” ?,6 

The above renderings of lókya- seem to be incorrect. The appropriate 


1 Avestan püzahvant- used of a dog may mean ‘having (fine) breast '. 

2 Bailey explains (р. 325) Ossetic Digor faz, Iron faz * back surface ’ from the Middle Iranian 
*püza(h)- ‘ surface". According to the information supplied by Bailey's Digoran friend, however, 
Јагӣ means ‘side’ (BSOAS, xm, 1, 1949, 136). Bailey also quotes Ossetic fäzā, with short 
vowel, meaning ' plain’ in TPS, 1955, 56. 

з Lüders, Varuna, I, 198, does not agree with Geldner in rendering mi- / migh- as 
‘herabharnen’ but thinks that it means ‘in sich hineintrdufeln, in sich hineingiessen '. 

* Sadguru£isya also explains lokyam drastavyam. He adds purolasena уйдо yah satratulyo 
niriksyatam iti brahmavadino vadanti. 

5 Other meanings are: (1) as adj., (i) ‘ Gebiet-, freie Stellung gewührend ’, (ii) ‘ über die 
ganze Welt verbreitet’, (iii) ‘die Gewinnung des Himmels bezweckend’, (iv) ' ordentlich, 
richtig, wirklich ; gewohnlich, tagtáglich ' ; (2) as noun, ‘ freie Stellung ’. 

6 Haug translates, ‘Thence they say: The performance of the Purodá£a offering is to be 
attended to’. 
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rendering would be ‘ winning the world or heaven ’.1 In the lines which precede 
the above passage the Brahmana text explains the identity between the cake 
and the animal. When one gives a cake offering it is as good as having offered 
the sap of all animals. The result of the cake offering therefore should be the 
same as that of the animal offering. Hence the cake offering is declared to be 
lokya- ‘ world or heaven winning’ ; cf. sa và esa pasur evdlabhyate yat purolasah/ 
... Sarvesam va esa pasinam medhena yajate yah puroldsena yajate/ tasmad 
Ghuh purolasasatram lokyam iti/. 

This meaning of lókya- ‘ winning (better) world or heaven’ has been already 
mentioned in BR, but it is made applicable only to a few occurrences. However, 
an examination of the passages listed there reveals that it would be quite 
suitable for many of the other occurrences. Thus in the Sat. Br. 2.2.3.5 it is 
said that by the re-establishment of the fire (punaradheya) one not only thrives 
(in this world) but also attains the better world (lókya)? Similarly in the 
Sat. Br. 10.2.6.7 it is declared that one who lives a hundred years obtains 
immortality ; therefore the life of a hundred years is called lókya ‘ winning 
heavenly world, i.e. immortality ’.3 

In the Br. Up. 1.3.28, -lokya- can only mean ‘ world-winning ’ because it is 
. preceded by the word lokajit. Cf. tad Һана! lokajid eva/ na haivalokyataya 
d$üsi ya evam etat sama veda ' This indeed is world-winning. There is no 
possibility of his not winning a world who knows this Sàman'. Similarly in 
the Br. Up. 1.5.16 we are told that the world of men can be obtained by a son, 
the world of fathers by a sacrifice, and the world of gods by knowledge. In 
the next section (17) it is declared that all the three worlds are included in the 
word ‘ loka’. Therefore in this section when it is said that the son who has been 
instructed is called lokya it means that he procures for the father all the three 
worlds.“ The Siilagava sacrifice is also called lokya ‘ world-winning’ in the 
Aso. Grhyasütra 4.8.35.5 In Mbh. 5.4103 Pitémaha tells Yayati that he had 
obtained heaven by ‘ world-winning ’ (lokya) acts.* 

In the following few passages, however, lékya- appears to have been used in 
different meanings. Thus in the Sat. Br. 10.5.2.12 lókya- does not mean 
‘winning the world’ but ‘ creating the world '." It is said that in sleep the two 
deities (male and female) enjoy union which leads to the creation of the world : 


1 The Trivandrum edition of the Ait. Br. with the commentary of Sadguru&sya gives in 
the footnote this correct explanation as coming from Bhatta Bhaskara : sarvapungalokaprüptini- 
mattam. 

2 sprhayanty u hasmai tathà pusyati/ lokyam vevapi. Eggeling, however, translates © and a 
conspicuous position (15 obtained by him)’. 

3 yo vû satam varsini jivati sa haivattad аттат apnoti . . . lokya satayuta ity evahuh. Also 
cf. Sat. Br. 9.5.9.16 and 10.3.2.13 (lokyata ‘ attainment of (better) world ’). 

4 soyam manusyalokah putrenaiva jayyo . . . аттата, pitrloko vidyayā devaloko/ . . . ye vai 
keca lokās tesam sarvesam loka ity ekata/ . . . tasmat putram anuéislam lokyam àhuh/. 

5 cf. Stenzler ‘ bringt... Welten ’. But Oldenberg ‘ procures... (open) space’. So also BR. 

8 catuspadas tvayà dharmaá ciio lokyena (v.l. laukyena) karmana/ aksayas tava loko'yam . . ./. 
Also cf. Mbh. 12.1983, 7.696. 

7 Eggeling, however, translates ‘makes for heaven '. 
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{атай evamvit svapyat/ lokyam ha/ . . . ete eva tad devate retah sificatas tasmad 
retasa idam sarvam sambhavati yad idam kimea. 

In the Sat. Br. 11.3.3.7 a student is first forbidden to beg uns after the 
period of his studentship. But again he is permitted to beg alms from a woman 
‘in whom he has the greatest confidence’ (Eggeling). This is supposed to be 
lókya ‘ customary in the world; permissible’ In Мати. 2.161 also alokya- 
may mean ‘ what is not usual in the world, not permissible ’.2 In Mbh. 13.1971 
lokya- (v.l. laukya-) as an adj. of tejas- means ‘ spread over the world '.? 


M. A. MEHENDALE 


1 But it can also mean ‘ winning world (which is free from death), winning immortahty ', 
because as mentioned in 11.3.3.5 the student is supposed to redeem by begging that part of his 
body which is ın death (atha yad . . . bhiksate ya evisya mrtyau padas tam eva tena parikrinàti). 
Eggeling also translates ‘ that makes for heaven’. For the idea of immortality associated with 
lókya- also cf. Sat. Br. 10.2.6.7 and Br. Up. 1.3.28 discussed above. А 

2 yagüsyodvijate vàcà nülokyàm tam udîrayet. ` But the commentator gives the meaning 
‘not enabling to win the world or heaven’ (svargadilokapraptipratibandhini). Also Bühler 
‘That will prevent him from gaining heaven’. 

3 This meaning is already noted by BR. 
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Professor Salonen is already well known for 
four important works dealing with water and 
land transport in ancient Mesopotamia. In the 
present volume he employs his usual lexical 
method to deal with the terms for doors and 
words associated therewith in Sumerian and 
Akkadian. The work isin five sections : doors ; 
parts of doors; building materials and 
dimensions; associated personnel; and a 
section which Professor Salonen calls simply 
‘Termini’, by which he means verbs used in 
connexion with doors. 

In his ‘ Vorwort’, the author announces 
this as the first part of his researches into 
Sumerian and Akkadian building terminology, 
upon which subject he comments (p. 3) that 
* als archáologisch-philologische Arbeiten sind 
wohl eigentlich nur die seinerzeit ausgezeich- 
nete Studie von Н. Weidhaas, “Der bit 
Mlàni", ZA XLV (1939) 108-168, und einige 
in verschiedenen Zeitschriften ^ verstreute 
Artikel von verschiedenen Gelehrten zu 
nennen’. One might fairly have regarded the 
important serialized article of W. Baumgartner 
(‘Untersuchungen zu den  akkadischen 
Bauausdrücken ’, Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, 
Neue Folge, r, 1925, 29-40, 123-38, 219-53) 
as being worthy of specific mention as filling 
part of the gap, particularly as, even with the 
publication of the present work, it is still not 
wholly superseded. bi 

The material dealt with is basically that of 
the series HAR.RA = hubullu, but the author 
also adduces a great mass of references more or 
less related to doors and their parts from other 
lexical texts and other classes of Sumerian and 
Akkadian literature. It would have much 
enhanced the value of the work if the author 
had been more selective in the presentation of 
his material: as the book stands, the principle 
of compilation appears to have been that any 
word occurring in proximity to a word for 
‘door’ wentin. Thusin the Akkadian section 
of the ‘ Termini * we find listed, amongst words 
which have a better claim, the verb denànu 
(XI theme = ‘to make strong’, included 
because one of the many things a Babylonian 
might sometimes wish to make strong was the 
bolt on his door), epésu (the ordinary verb for 


‘to make, to do’, included on the strength of - 
Such phrases as 'in order to make the new 
gate’), and erébu (the common Semitic verb 
for ‘to enter’, treated as a technical term 
connected with doors because of its occurrence 
in such a passage as one from Sennacherib, 
‘I had fifteen gates opened... to all four 
directions for entry and exit’). Another verb 
included, nabalu/napalu, though certainly 
a technical term connected with the destruc- 
tion of buildings, has no special reference to 
doors (see D. J. Wiseman, Chronicles of 
Chaldaean kings, 1966, p. 88) and should have 
been left to a later volume of Professor 
Salonen’s work on building terminology. In 
other sections of the book, references are 
frequently included which, although they do 
mention a word for ‘ door 'rgive no information 
about the nature of doors in ancient Meso- 
potamia: thus on p. 28 is quoted a passage 
(translated ‘ für die beiden Gotter, . . . die die 
Tür Ans (des Himmels) öffnen °) which is in- 
deed significant for mythology, but which— 
assuming that we accept as self-evident that 
a door can be opened—takes us no further in 
our research into Mesopotamian doors. In 
some cases (e.g. p. 70f., da dalli) phrases con- 
taining a mention of doors are treated as 
technical terms, when almost certainly they 
are not, whilst in others (e.g. p. 52, the alleged 
husabu ѓа dalti, invented from the phrase ana 
husapi ana dalti) it appears to be considered 
legitimate to alter a phrase ad hoc to supply 
a supposed technical term with a specific 
connexion with doors. Occasionally references 
are included which have nothing to do with 
doors at all, as for example on p. 129, where 
а supposed passage from the laws of Einunna 
is adduced with the translation ‘ If a watchman 
has been careless in watching the house and 
a housebreaker [pallifu] has entered (the 
house), this watchman will be put to death ’. 
This is apparently intended to prove that the 
extremely common term translated (quite 
properly) ‘ watchman ' or ‘ guard ’ means here 
‘door-guard’. However, in the first place 
this translation, from the Chicago Assyrian 
dictionary, depends upon a considerable 
restoration from a photograph and may be 
quite unjustified. Secondly, even if the restora- 
tion and translation are correct, the passage 
still does not prove anything about the 
relationship of watchmen to doors. paladsu is 
* to mine ’, not ‘ to open’ or ‘ to break down’, 
and if the restoration pallisu is justified it must 
refer to a man who dug through or under the 
wall, not one who broke down the door. 

A consequence of the mechanical system of 
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compilation used is that generally it is the 
opinions of other scholars as to meanings, and 
not their arguments, which are quoted. This 
method permits the adducing of the same 
passage of cuneiform literature in different 
places in support of different meanings for 
a particular term. Thus, under sippu, Goetze, 
AASOR, xxxi, 99 f., is quoted on p. 63 for 
the meaning ‘ Turpfosten ' [‘ jambs '], whilst 
on p. 64 CAD [Chicago Assyrian dictionary], 
Н, 40^, is quoted for the meaning ‘ threshold ’, 
apparently deducible from ‘ Einunna-Kodex 
А Kol. IIT 15 ($36) '. No indication is given 
that the paragraph mentioned from the 
* ESnunna-Kodex ’ is the one under discussion 
by Goetze on p. 99 f. of AASOR, xxxt, which 
is the definitive edition of the Einunna laws; 
nor is there any recognition of the fact that 
whilst the Chicago Assyrian dictionary’s 


rendering of the word is apparently an, 


approximation considered adequate for a 
passage where the precise sense of sippy 
does not greatly affect the meaning of the verb 
actually under consideration, Goetze has 
supported his rendering by cogent arguments. 

An examination of the three and a half pages 
of material under the term just referred to 
suggests a more profitable method of procedure 
in this potentially important research. All the 
references which prove nothing (e.g. p. 64, 
‘sip-pu rak-su “a [sippu] (being) fixed 
(therein) ”?) might without loss have been 
jettisoned. This would have left room for a 
consideration of arguments, instead of a mere 
listing of conclusions, about those passages 
which do prove something. 

The author excuses himself from offering 
a list of abbreviations by the statement (p. 4) 
that ‘die Abkürzungen sind Allen aus der 
Fachliteratur bekannt’. This is true, and an 
acceptable plea. One would only ask that the 
author should stick to one abbreviation for 
each work or text, which he does not. The 
laws of E’nunna, for instance, are adduced 
variously as ‘ Codex Bilalama’ (p. 129; that 
this is an unjustifiable terminology was 
pointed out in Goetze, AASOR, XXXI, р. 20, 
n. 18) or * Einunna-Kodex ’ (p. 64) ; and the 
standard edition of these laws alternatively as 
‘ Goetze, AASOR ХХХІ’ (p. 63) or ‘ Goetze, 
LE’ (p. 129). 

The sub-title describes this work as a 
* lexikalische und kulturgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung’; whilst it well merits the first 
adjective, one may seriously question whether 


the book has much claim to the second. There ` 


are indeed a few pages of remarks in the intro- 
duction, as well'as a section of technically poor 
plates at the end, touching upon some of the 
archaeological evidence regarding doors, but 
this hardly converts the otherwise severely 
lexical treatment into a oculturo-historical 
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study. To deserve the latter description, the 
work would require to be such that the reader, 
having attentively worked through it, would 
be left with some generatidea of what the doors 
of various types of Mesopotamian buildings 
looked like at different periods of history ; it 
does not appear to the reviewer that this 
condition is realized. The work constitutes 
a valuable collection of references for anyone 
wishing to make a culturo-historical study of 
doors in ancient Mesopotamia, but it is not 
such a study in itself. 
H. W. F. SAGGS 


В. DE Vaux: L'archéologie et les manu- 
serits de la Mer Morte. (The Schweich 
Lectures of the British Academy, 
1959.) xv, 107 pp., 42 plates. London : 
Oxford University Press for the 
British Academy, 1961. 30s. 


This work by one who has had from the 
beginning a closer connexion with all aspects 
of the Scrolls than any other single mdividual, 
presents all the archaeological evidence which 
has come to light as a result of several seasons 
of excavation under his direction at the sites 
of Khirbet Qumran and ‘Ain Feshkha and in 
caves in the neighbourhood. The exposition is, 
of necessity, in the nature of a summary, but 
its importance lies in the bringing together 
for the first time in one volume of all the 
material relevant to the dating both of the 
Scrolls and the settlements, 

Three periods of communal habitation are 
identified at Qumran, called Ia, Ib, and II, 
with a period of abandonment between Ib and 
П. Throughout, almost the sole means of 
dating is coins, of which, fortunately, a sufficient 
number was found to make this a sound basis. 
For the community was a closed and self- 
contained one, and the pottery is of almost no 
help, as forms are highly individual and show 
but little change within the different periods 
of occupation. Among the various domestic 
‘and other installations found was a potters’ 
workshop and kilns, and two of the latter can 
be assigned to the earliest occupation, despite 
its apparently short existence. No coins were 
found in this earliest building, but 143 of 
Alexander Jannaeus,(103—76 в.о.) and one of 
John Hyrcanus found in Ib suggests that Ia 
was founded in the late second century в.о. 
The question of the destruction and abandon- 
ment of Ib is still rather uncertainly answered ; 
the author has modified his previous views and 
now considers it took place at the time of the 
great earthquake of 31 B.C., of which clear 
evidence was found in tae settlement. The fact 
that this destruction also caused the burning 
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of the building is interpreted to mean that it 
was 86111 in occupation then. 

The reoccupation of period II is placed, on 
somewhat confusing numismatic evidence, at 
about 4 n.0., or 1 B.0./A.D. at latest. The final 
destruction, and the end of communal life 
there, is clearly fixed in 68/69 A.D., as Roman 
coins of 67/68 were found in rooms built on the 
ruins of period II, while coins of the First 
Revolt, the latest of year III, 68/69, were 
found in the ruined rooms below. 

Excavation of a number of tombs in the large 
cemeteries around the site adds nothing to the 
dating evidence, but does show that women 
&nd children were present in at least some part 
of the community, though the cemetery in 
which they were found was on the south side 
of Wadi Qumrün, away from the main settle- 
ment. The connexion between the many caves 
excavated, both those with scroll fragments 
and those without, is firmly established by the 
pottery, and all apparently are contemporary 
with periods Ib and II. 

At ‘Ain Feshkha, some three kilometres 
south of the main settlement, a subsidiary 
building belonging to periods Ib and II was 
excavated, which seems to have been con- 
nected with agricultural and industrial 
activities. The former may have been in 
connexion with the plantations which must 
have existed in the well-watered though some- 
what mineral and salt land between it and 
Qumran. The industrial installation consists of 
plaster-lined ‘ basins ', too shallow to be con- 
sidered cisterns, to which water was conducted 
in separate channels; these ‘ basins’ and the 
related paved areas show a number of unusual 
features, which lead the author to propose the 
theory that it was an installation for the 
“tanning of leather, probably the skins for the 
scrolls. He brings forward the pros and cons 
of the experts on this interesting suggestion, 
but it seems it must remain no more than 
a probability. 

_ In the final section the relationship between 
the scrolls, the caves, and the settlement is 
discussed, but it is astonishing to find that 
even after twelve years it is still necessary to 
defend the authenticity, antiquity, and origin 
of the scrolls themselves. The archaeological 
and other evidence brought forward here 
should surely convince any who still entertain 
these strange doubts, the evidence of analyses 
of leather made at the University of Leeds 
alone being sufficient to establish the date of 
the scrolls, and hence their authenticity. The 
complex pattern of the life and history of the 
community as shown by archaeology and by 
references in the texts themselves is clearly 
and convincingly argued, and the author leaves 
no doubt of his conviction that the settlement 
is that of the Essenes. His chief evidence for 
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this is the account of Pliny the Elder, and his 
arguments on this evidence are convincing, 
not the least convincing being the resemblance 
of the situation of Qumran to the account of 
the situation of the Essene settlement given 
by Pliny. 

The volume is illustrated with excellent and 
informative plates and plans, including an im- 
portant comparative chart of the chief pottery 
forms for the two main levels of Qumran 
and Feshkha and that of the caves. The 
care and absolute integrity of all Pére de 
Vaux’s work is sufficient guarantee of the 
accuracy and reliability of the material - 
presented, and until the full publication of the 
excavations is available, this volume must 
remain the final word on the subject. 


G. LANKESTER HARDING 


MARIA HórNER and J. М. 8014 боё: 
Sammlung Eduard Glaser ir. — In- 
schriften aus dem Gebiet zwischen 
Мать und dem Gof. (Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse. Sitzungs- 
berichte, 238. Bd., 3. Abh.) 44 pp., 
25 plates. Wien: Hermann Böhlaus 
Nachf., 1961. S 48. 


When Glaser died in 1908 he was far from 
having fulfilled his intention of publishing the 
considerable materials he had amassed on his 
four journeys in South Arabia between 1882 
and 1894. Afterhis death, his papers, including 
many squeezes of inscriptions, came into the 
possession of the University of Vienna and 
were thus made available to the academie 
world. An attempt at a systematic publication 
of the more important materials was begun 
with the appearance in 1913 of Sammlung 
Eduard Glasser I in which D. H. Muller and 
N. Rhodokanakis published those portions of 
Glaser’s diaries relating to his journey to 
Marib in 1888. Till now no further part of the 
series has appeared, though the diaries have 
been much utilized by scholars writing on 
South Arabia. The inscriptions have, perhaps, 
received most attention, and indeed it was the 
systematic editing and study of the lengthier 
of them which enabled Rhodokanakis to lay 
the foundations of the modern_approach to 
Old South Arabian studies. Quite apart from 
the linguistic and cultural information which 
still lies hidden in Glaser’s shorthand a very 
large number of inscriptions still await publica- 
tion, so that it is to be welcomed that this task 
has been resumed with the present volume and 
that a scholar of the calibre of Professor Héfner 
should have undertaken to carry it out. On 
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this occasion she is assisted by Dr. 8014 Solé 
who in the past few years has made himself 
known as a very competent palaeographer. 
The texts have been chosen on a geographical 
basis and all stem from the interesting border- 
lands between Ma‘in and Saba’. Thus the 
editors have avoided the exclusion of small or 
fragmentary texts which may none the less 
have something to contribute to our knowledge 
of the language. This compensates to some 
extent for the frustration one feels when one 
thinks on some of the lengthier texts from 
other areas which are unlikely to appear for 
some time. 

Professor Hofner presents us with a group 
of nine texts, all from Jidfir ibn Muneikhir. 
These are introduced by five brief excursuses 
on topography, the content of the texts, 
grammatical features, proper names, and the 
local religion, with special reference to the cult 
of SM‘, to whom five, possibly six, of the texts 
are dedicatory. It is interesting to note that 
the texts, though Sabaean, display some 
Minsean grammatical phenomena. The 
editor’s commentaries are carefully done and 
happily free from any unwarranted conjec- 
tures. However, in the transcription of the 
texts she consistently omits word-dividers 
when they occur at the ends of lines. These 
should be added at the ends of Gl. 1619, 1 and 2, 
Gl. 1522, 9 and 10, and Gl. 1528, 5. In dis- 
cussing the provenance of the texts she 
suggests (pp. 9-10) that the ancient name of 
the area is to be found in the word .him in 
Gl. 1522, 10. Supplementation of the missing 
letter is extremely difficult. Though Hamdani 
records a Wadi ‘Auhal in the area, the traces 
on the squeeze hardly permit a‘. Accordingly, 
she leaves the question open. If these traces 
do, in fact, represent a letter, I would be 
tempted to read [g]him or [k]hIm. 

Dr. Solá Solés contribution consists of 
22 texts from various places in the same general 
area as the above. However, they have little 
in common. with one another and that is 
presumably why no introductory remarks are 
given. Several of them have already been 
published among the Philby inscriptions. Thus 
Gl. 1552 = Ph. 21; Gl. 1568 = Ph. 19; 
Gl. 1559 = Ph. 77; Gl. 1563 (and Gl. 1564) 
== Ph. 80; Gl. 1565 = Ph. 23; Gl. 1566 = 
Ph. 22; and Gl. 1567 = Ph. 101. The only 
noteworthy fact to emerge from the new 
publication of these texts is that Ph. 80 is in 
fact complete. The editor makes a surprising 
error in the aforementioned text by reading the 
first, word of line 1, in text, translation, and 
commentary, as byd"l, whereas the plate 
clearly shows byd'l. On the whole this section 
is less rewarding than the first and some of the 
editor’s suggestions are rather unconvincing. 
A case in point is his interpretation of the word 
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birh in A710, 2, which he translates ‘in 
Gehorsam (?) ° (i.e. b -+ trh). I fail to see how 
he gets this sense from Arabic *trh (or even 
*trh), and the sense ‘ publicly’ suggested by 
Beeston in Ph. 79, 2— R 4906 is quite 
adequate. In a note on ‘rrm in GI. 1563, 7-8, he 
remarks (p. 35) that ‘rm in C 540 and C 541 
means ‘ Staudamm, Stauanlage ’. In fact ‘rm 
probably refers only to the dam wall, cf. the 
range of meaning of its congeners in modern 
South Arabic. In his translation of Gl. 1563, 1, 
he seems to have been unaware of Professor 
Hofner's remarks on the congruence of subject 
and verb in texts from this region (pp. 11-12). 

Appended to the work is a map of the 
eastern portions of central Yemen, prepared 
by Professor H. von Wissmann. Though 
somewhat crowded, it is eminently legible and 
of great assistance in studying the texts. 
Mention must be made of the admirably 
executed photographs of the squeezes of the 
inscriptions. These are for the most part quite 
easy to decipher. Having personally seen some 
of these squeezes I must compliment the 
photographer on the excellence of his work. 
It is, however, to be regretted that there is 
no glossary to the texts. 

In conclusion, the following typographical 
errors might be noted: p. 23, 1. 4, for "MDR' 
read ‘MDR’; p. 24, n. 41, 1. 4, for mzkkt read 
mzkkt; р. 38, 1. 5, for 'r read ‘r. 


A. К. IRVINE 


Mazio Kuappuri (tr.): Islamic juris- 
prudence: Shafts Risdla. xiv, 
376 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, [1961]. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 54s.) 


‘Shafi'l’, according to one Muslim jurist of 
repute, ‘is to the science of Shari‘a law what 
Aristotle is to philosophy.’ During the early 
ninth century A.D. the impact of Shafi‘l upon 
the shape and substance of nascent Islamic law 
was felt in two major respects. First, his 
methodical reasoning transformed into a truly 
legal structure the existing corpus of essentially 
moral and religious values. Secondly, he 
formulated the first systematic theory of the 
sources of Jaw. It is this latter aspect of his 
work which has proved the enduring monument 
to his genius, and it is in the Risala that the 
essence of his legal theory is expounded. Not 
without reason, therefore, did Majid Khadduri 
undertake the task of translating into English 
for the first time the text of the Risdla and 
analysing the historical background to and the 
significance of the work in an introduction of 
51 pages. 

This introduction gives us a detailed and 
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factual biography of Sh&fi'i and an account of 
the milieu in which he worked. But the picture 
is, in the ultimate analysis, superficial, for the 
personality of Sháfi'i remains, apparently for 
the author himself, something of an enigma. 
‘How Shàfii conceived the idea of writing 
a book dealing with the subject of usül (sources 
of the law) in a completely novel manner is 
exceedingly difficult to determine ' (p. 21). In 
fact the Risala epitomizes the whole purpose 
of Shafi‘i. Very briefly, his supreme aim was to 
unify a legal system threatened at this stage 
with complete disintegration as a result of 
partisan loyalties and fundamental conflicts 
of principle. To this one end he devised a 
theory of the sources of law which replaced the 
current local and particular criteria with 
concepts of a general and universal validity, 
arguing that if these firmly defined sources 
were accepted the law derived therefrom must 
be basically uniform. It is only by being thus 
orientated that the reader will recognize the 
profound significance of such passages as those 
on р. 334. Here Shafi‘ first quotes the Qur'àn : 
* Be not like those who became disunited and 
went different ways after the Evidences had 
come to them °. Then, replying to the objection 
that many texts admit of diverse interpreta- 
tions, he states: ‘Few are the matters on 
which they have disagreed and concerning 
which we have found no evidence in the Book 
of God or the sunna of his Apostle or an 
analogy ...'. Several isolated remarks of the 
author, it is true, point vaguely towards this 
basis of Shafil’s inspiration. He speaks, for 
example, of 588“ feeling the need ‘ to strike 
& balance between the two schools of thought ' 
(p. 7), and of the fact that ‘ the trend toward 
the systematic use of the sources as defined 
by Shàfi'i set in motion the movement to limit 
disagreement (p. 39). But he fails to consoli- 
date this line of reasoning or to follow it to its 
full and proper conclusion. Accordingly the 
introduction does not satisfactorily explain the 
driving force behind Sháfi''s massive intellect 
and may wellleave the reader unappreciative 
of the real purpose and import of the Risala. 

A translation of the Risüla does indeed, as 
the author notes (p. 52) present considerable 
diffieulties. In particular the terse and con- 
densed style is pregnant with implications 
apparent only to the initiated. And it is 
presumably for the benefit of the non-specialist 
that a translation of th1s nature is particularly 
intended. Seemingly aware of this the author 
had added & number of explanatory notes, but 
they are hopelessly inadequate, particularly 
where the subjeot matter is technically legal. 
It is extremely dubious, for example, whether 
the argument in the two cases concerning 
inheritance (pp. 344-9) will be intelligible to 
anyone who knows little or nothing of this 
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complicated branch of the law, particularly 
when the only two brief footnotes are both 
inaccurate and when the specific term bana 
*l-umm, meaning ‘ uterine brothers’, ів trans- 
lated by the meaningless phrase ‘ mother’s 
near relatives ’ (p. 347). 

Indeed, in the circumstances, the author's 
general policy of producing * as close and literal 
a translation as possible’ (p. 52) is of at least 
questionable validity. A glaring example of 
the results of this approach occurs on p. 313. 
‘Since the Prophet excluded (with regard to 
these kinds of edibles, concerning which men 
were so greedy that they sold them by measure) 
two categories: one, that a thing should be 
sold for an equal quantity with one a cash sale 
and the other with deferred payment ; and the 
second, that one of the things might be more 
than the other when delivered by hand, so 
whatever is in these categories is unlawful, by 
analogy.’ This is not only ungrammatical; it 
is legally quite incomprehensible and hardly 
does justice to Sháfi'i's clear and incisive 
argument in the original Arabic, which could 
perhaps be rendered as follows. ‘ These kinds 
of food are, because of man’s avarice, bartered 
by measure, and the Prophet subjected déalings 
in them to two principal restrictions. Where 
а commodity is bartered against a commodity 
of the same species there must be firstly no 
delay in delivery on one side and secondly no 
inequality in the amounts delivered by both 
parties. Therefore, by analogy, substances 
essentially similar to these specified commodi- 
ties will be affected by the same prohibitions.’ 

Standard works of merit in English on the 
subject of Islamic law are still pathetically 
few. Majid Khadduri is certainly a scholar 
who recognizes this and who has already 
made valuable contributions. 1 is therefore all 
the more disappointing that this present work 
fails, both in the introduction and in the 
translation, to project a true image of one of 
the greatest jurists not only of Islam but 
of legal history in general. 


N. J. COULSON 


Joser VAN Ess: Die Gedankenwelt des 
Нат al-Muhasibi anhand. von Über- 
setzungen aus seinen Schriften darge- 
stellt und erläutert. (Bonner Orien- 
talistische Studien, Neue Serie, Bd. 
12. xxvi, 243 pp. [Bonn]: Selbst- 
verlag des Orientalischen Seminars 
der Universitát Bonn, 1961. 


A thorough study of Harith al-Muhasibi’s 
ideas and terminology has been a desideratum 
for some time. Muhasibi, it is true, has already 
been the subject of a number of books and 
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articles, mainly in English and French, but 
very little of what has been written about him 
+ is based on a careful study of his works 1n the 
context of his own terminology and with 
Téference to the thought of his predecessors and 
contemporaries, The temptation in studying 
a writer like Muhüsibi is to provide answers to 
questions not explicitly discussed in the 
writings of the author himself by quoting from 
Süfi writers of a later period ; this procedure, 
which has been more widespread than is usually 
realized, makes it practically impossible to 
disentangle the thought of any particular 
writer from the general pool of Süfi ideas. 
A careful study of Muhdasibi’s system of 
thought is of particular importance because he 
lived in the crucial period when mysticism was 
just introducing itself into Islam and slowly 
building up its distinctive character. From the 
point of view of the subsequent development of 
Islam, Muhasibi had the distinction of being 
one of the authors who exercised the most 
profound influence on the life and works of 
Ghazali. 

A study of Muhiasibi’s writings is relevant for 
the discussion which has been reopened 
recently as to the sources and early history of 
the Süfi movement. It is customary to 
distinguish between two major trends in early 
Süfism. One consisted mainly of a pietistic 
tendency, with great emphasis on sincerity 
of worship and on devotion with some ascetic 
inclination, while the other was mainly bent 
on destroying the barriers between man and 
the divine, thus achieving, at least to a certain 
degree, mystical union with God. The most 
important question which arises is whether the 
two trends emerged one after the other, in two 
distinctive phases, being, essentially, on two 
different historical planes (though the pietistic 
tendency continued, of course, to exist along- 
side ‘mystical’ Süfism), or whether they 
should be regarded as two parallel movements, 
both springing from the main body of Islam 
but each taking a different direction. On a more 
practical level this would lead us to ask whether 
we can assume that the ecstatic type of бобе 
developed within the context of Islamic 
tradition and can be explained purely in 
Islamic terms, or whether we have to look for 
some foreign influences Which could have 
brought about the appearance of that trend in 
Islam. 

A close study of Muhàsibi should contribute 
to the solution of this historical problem. 
Muhüsibi seems in some of his works to be 
arguing against fellow-Muslims who went 
further than he could allow in the matter of the 
vision of God in this world (cf. Mr. van Ess’s 
illuminating discussion on pp. 215-18), or with 
regard to the more technical aspects of mystical 
practices such as dhikr and sama‘ (cf. on this 
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question the chapter on prayer, pp. 196-202). 
The division between the two types of mysti- 
cism seems, in fact, to have been quite clearly 
drawn as early as Muhisibi’s time, although 
it was largely due to his younger contemporary 
Dhu 'l-Nün al-Misri and to Abū Yazid al- 
Bistamî that the ecstatic trend of Süfism fully 
came into its own. 

The present book by Josef van Ess has come 
to provide us with accurate notions about 
Muhàsibi's intellectual world, and it fulfils its 
task admirably well. It was inspired by 
Professor H. Ritter, and influenced by the 
method adopted in the classic Das Meer der 
Seele. There is an extensive bibliography, 
followed by an account of the life of Muhüsibi. 
An important section of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of all the works attributed to 
Наги al-Muhasibi, with useful notes about 
their authenticity. A chapter reviewing the 
editions of Muhasibi’s works follows, in which 
some harsh, but unfortunately justified, 
remarks are made concerning the edition of 
al-Ri‘aya lihugüg Allah; Mr. van Ess offers 
a great number of corrections to various 
passages in the course of his numerous transla- 
tions from al-Ri‘aya which are included in 
this book. The introductory part of the work 
is concluded by some notes on the sources of 
Muhásibi and on his successors. The main part, 
which is devoted to Muhasibi’s ° Gedankenwelt °, 
is split into two major sections: ‘ Der Mensch’ 
and ‘ Gott und Mensch’. Every theme related 
to these main subjects is treated in great detail 
with extensive quotations in translation from 
Muhbasibi’s works, both pubhshed and un- 
published. Tt would hardly be fair to complain 
that the thoroughness of approach results in 
a rather heavy and uninspiring treatment of 
details. This is of course partly due also to the 
subject-matter itself. ^ Despite Muhasibi's 
great importance, his writings do not make 
particularly vivid reading; he was a prolific 
writer of books in the sober style of a pietist 
preacher. Even thus, Mr. van Ess’s book is in 
some places overburdened by details which are 
quite irrelevant, such as the lengthy discussion 
in the chapter entitled ‘ Konflikt der Pflichten". 
The author’s single-mindedness in dealing 
exclusively with Mubàásibi without bringing 
into the diseussion later Süfi authors, is one 
of the strong points of the book; but as he 
often quotes for comparison some later 
authorities it seems a pity that he has to rely 
mainly on secondary sources even with regard 
to the works of Ghazàli. 

The relationship of ‘agi to sabr )' intellect ° 
and ‘ patience’) which Mr. van Ess discusses 
(p. 88) and which he tries to derive from Stoic 
philosophy, can perhaps more naturally be 
associated with the currents of the Middle 
Persian wisdom literature, specimens of which 
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were translated into Arabic and gained early 
popularity in Islam. The book Kalila wa 
Dimna, in which he finds a parallel, is obviously 
connected with this type of literature (al- 
though it is ultimately derived from India). 
It is, however, difficult to define the exact 
relationship of the Pahlavi andarz literature 
with Greek ethical philosophy; Greek in- 
fluence undoubtedly played some part in 
moulding the shape of Pahlavi literature in 
general, in addition to some Indian influences. 

The numerous translations in Mr. van Ess’s 
book are usually accurate; only a few 
seattered and obvious misprints of Arabic 
words have been noticed. 

S. SHAKED 


Bavagp Dones: Al-Azhar: a millen- 
nium of Muslim learning. x, 239 pp. 
Washington, D.C. : Middle East Insti- 
tute, 1961. $4. 


The author defines his task in writing this 
book as-one of presenting ‘the Mushm point 
of view ’ to those who have no direct access to 
Arabic sources. The task was undertaken 
while Dr. Dodge was visiting professor at the 
American University in Cairo, 1956-9. 

Dr. Dodge is not new to education in the 
Arab countries of the Near East. For 25 years 
up to 1948 he was President of the American 
University of Beirut. His family has had 
continuous connexion with Syria, Lebanon, 
and Palestine since the beginning of the fourth 
decade of the nineteenth century. As doctors, 
teachers, missionaries, and benefactors they 
contributed generously to the cause of educa- 
tion and social service in these countries. 

But Dr. Dodge is & very modest man. In his 
history of the American University of Beirut 
published in 1958 he laboured under a severe 
handieap of self-effacement; in this history 
of al-Azhar he laboured under another handi- 
cap of self-imposed restraint. In the former 
book he toned down those parts of the history 
where members of his family or he himself 
figure in the story. In the present book little 
or nothing of vital importance is avoided 
except perhaps the views of Muslim critics of 
al-Azhar. But the author definitely ruled out 
any aim of writing ‘a critique of Muslim 
culture or of Al-Azhar itself’. 

An author's contribution to scholarship is 
perhaps more fairly appreciated when his own 
definition of its nature and the objectives he 
sets out to achieve are taken into full account. 
Within Dr. Dodge's self-imposed limits, his 
study is scholarly, humane, and readable. It 
is carefully written, well produced, and beauti- 
fully illustrated. The text is supported with 
learned footnotes and concluded with a rich 
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bibliography. The appendixes, six in number, 
contain useful tabular information and statis- 
tics that were wisely separated from the 
smooth flow of the narrative. 

Dr. Dodge’s painstaking study of al-Azhar 
as & mosque and as an institute of higher 
learning is at once an indispensable English 
reference to the student of Muslim education 
and a guide to the intelligent Western reader 
who is interested in Islamic culture or in 
comparative education. The Muslim reader 
whether he is familiar with the literature on 
the subject or not, will not fail to welcome a 
judicious work free from wild ‘ appraisals *. 

The story of al-Azhar is here well told in its 
entirety, from its first building by the Fatimids 
in the fourth/tenth century down to 1960. The 
method of approach is strictly chronological 
following dynastic changes from the Fatimids 
down to the present day. The early history of 
al-Azhar is, of course, not very clear even in 
the native sources. Thus the origin of its 
name, and the precise date of the first appoint- 
ment, or election, of its shaikh are still matters 
for conjecture. Dr. Dodge gives a plausible 
explanation for the use of the adjective azhar 
with the name of the mosque, al-jami‘ (p. 5). 
He lists the names of those who held the posi- 
tion of Shaikh al-Azhar for the last two-and-a- 
half centuries (pp. 193-4). 

On the whole Dr. Dodge follows traditional 
lines, but he enlivens the narrative with lttle- 
known episodes, such as the admission of a 
woman student during the Mamlük period 
(p. 61, cf. p. 17), and the enrolment before the 
first World War of three Christian students 
who posed as Muslims (p. 143). For the former 
episode Dr. Dodge cites Maqrizi and Suyüti, 
but for the latter he accepts a report 'by a 
relative of one of the boys’. 

The modern era of al-Azhar which is 
reckoned to begin with the Napoleonic invasion 
covers nearly half the book from p. 106 to 
the end. Ch. vi is particularly interesting as 
a review of the service of Jamal’ al-Din al- 
Afghàni and his disciples, notably of course 
Muhammad ‘Abduh. The theme of the next 
chapter is contained in its opening: ‘ With 
the establishing of a centralized government 
(after 1952) . . . student life in Cairo has been 
placed under such strict control that the old 
atmosphere of political agitation has given way 
to academic calm ’. 

The final chapter is on the * Problems of the 
future’. Here Dr. Dodge relaxes slightly his 
self-imposed restraint and asks a few significant 
questions. What is going to be the influence 
of technology, secular education, and Com- 
munism on traditional learning 7 Or to put it 
in his own words, ‘ How can Al-Azhar maintain 
its position of leadership by interpreting Islam. 
to the perplexed youth of the atomic age ? ' 
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(p. 182). An answer has been put forward by 
Shaikh Muhammad al-Bahiy, an Azhar ‘alim 
who is also a doctor of philosophy from 
Berlin. Dr. Dodge quotes him with evident 
approval. 

According to the learned shaikh the future 
of Islam is neither in Western democracy nor 
in ‘ Eastern’ Communism. It lies in Islam’s 
own capacity for adaptation without losing 
its identity; 1t has done this before and 
there is no reason why it should not do this 
again. ‘It is the special responsibility of 
Al-Azhar’ writes Dr. Dodge, ‘to provide 
intellectual and spiritual leadership for this 
third force in the modern world.’ Here we 
may conclude by saying that al-Azhar is now 
a state university, one among a number of 
other universities, Natural sciences are 
accepted with religious sciences in its ourri- 
culum. That is surely a hopeful indication of 
al-Azhar’s determination to meet the challenge 
of the new age. 

А. L. TIBAWI 


К. А. C. CRESWELL: А bibliography of 
the architecture, arts and crafts of 
Islam to 1st Jan. 1960. xxiv, [665], 
xxv pp. [Cairo]: American Univer- 
sity at Cairo Press, 1961. (Distributed 
by Oxford University Press. £15 15s.) 


This is the result of work extending over 
forty years. There are few, if any, more 
qualified for this undertaking than Professor 
Creswell, who, as the historian of Muslim 
architecture has shown more than once that 
an obscure bibliographical reference can be of 
crucial importance. The author’s methods 
have already been tested and proved in the 
separate bibliographies devoted to various 
aspects of Muslim archaeology and these are 
of course incorporated in the present work. 
Professor Creswell has performed a signal 
service to students of Islam in producing 
a number of self-contained bibliographies 
covering almost every aspect of Islamic art 
and architecture. 

The book in itself is a fine achievement of 
book production both as regards layout and 
typography. The value of a bibliography lies 
in the successful breakdown of the material 
making for quick and easy reference. In this 
respect Professor Creswell’s methods and 
classifications involving the repetition of items 
are triumphantly vindicated. The work, which 
sets out to cover every branch of Mushm art 
and architecture except numismatics is divided 
into two parts, the first devoted to architecture 
and the second to the arts and crafts. Biblio- 
graphical items are arranged in double 
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columns alphabetically under author head- 
ings for the most part. Items listed in- 
clude such diverse material as reproductions 
in publications otherwise unrelated to the 
subject and sale catalogues. References to 
reviews are cited for many works and sum- 
maries of contents—some of an astringent 
nature—are included in a great number of 
cases. 

Part 1 is divided into general studies on 
architecture, miscellaneous studies and 
countries being classified separately. Each 
of the latter is subdivided into a general 
section and sections devoted to the principal 
cities, sites, or monuments. By repetition of 
items dealing with more than a single country 
in their respective sections, each of these forms 
a self-contained bibliography. The same 
method is adopted in principle for part п. 
Classifications are accorded ‘on the one hand 
to each country or region, and on the other to 
each of the arts and crafts. The latter include 
besides the usually accepted categories such 
subjects as astrolabes, costume, gardens," 
heraldry, musical instruments, playing cards, 
shadow play figures, and silhouette outting. 
Moreover, many of the more important arts 
are given most useful subdivisions; thus the 
section on textiles has no less than twelve 
subsections which include dyes and dyeing, 
lace, and mats. There is a section on forgeries 
and reproductions and another of particular 
interest on the influence of the West. The 
terms of reference, however, for ‘Commerce 
and intercourse in the Middle Ages’ are too 
wide; and what is presented here is little 
more than a summary guide. 

With very few exceptions, Professor Creswell 
lists only books and articles which he has 
personally seen. Omissions in a compilation 
by a single author are inevitable. On the other 
hand, no-student of Muslim art and architec- 
ture can ignore the archaeological work 
carried out in recent decades in the Muslim 
Republics of the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
publications listed in Professor Creswell’s work 
are far from comprehensive. These lacunae 
may be partially filled by reference to N. A. 
Winberg, T. N. Zadnieprovskaya, and A. A. 
Liubomova, Archéologie soviétique, biblio- 
graphie, 1941-1957 (Moscow, Leningrad, 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 1959). 

The Turkish contributions to these studies 
are also largely omitted. There is, for example, 
no mention of M. Zeki Oral’s publication, 
albeit summary, of the important ceramic finds 
at the Seljüq palace of Kubad Abad (Belleten, 
хун, 1953), nor of the supplementary articles 
on Turkish subjects in Islam ansiklopedisi. 
Two works of notable value are Sanat ansi- 
klopedisi, ed. C. E. Arseven (5 vols., Istanbul, 
1943-52) and Turk sanatı tarihi (3 vols. since 
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1943, Istanbul). For Turkish publications, the 
reader can refer to Türkiye tarih yayınları : 
bibliyografyast, 1729-1955, ed. E. Koray, 
(Istanbul, 1959): for books to Turkiye 
Bibliyografyas: (annually from 1928), and for 
articles in Turkish periodicals to Türkiye 
Makaleler Bibliyografyast (annually from 
March 1952). The two last-mentioned works 
are produced by the Institute of Turkish 
National Bibliography, Ankara. The archaeo- 
logical effort in Iran is of much more recent 
date: for Persian publications reference can 
be made to I. Afshar, Index Iranicus, Vol. I, 
1910-1958 (Tehran, 1961). 


В. H. PINDER-WILSON 


А. І. Trsawi: British interests im 
Palestine, 1800-1901: a study of 
religious and educational enterprise. 
ix, 280 pp. London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press, 1961. 35s. 


Dr. Tibawi's study is a careful investigation’ 
of Christian, more specifically, of Anglican 
missionary work, together with ancillary 
activities in the fields of education and 
archaeology, viewed against the background 
of British political and diplomatic interests in 
the Levant. To the Ottoman administrators 
and the Arab inhabitants of the region in the 
nineteenth century, Palestine was, of course, 
a meaningless term. It is interesting to see 
from this book how an obsolete historical 
expression was revived in its place of origin 
by foreign missionaries and diplomats, so that 
in the following century it regained acceptance, 
both locally and internationally, as a territorial 
designation. 

Dr. Tibawi has based his book on an ex- 
haustive examination of the unpublished 
records of the Church Missionary Society, the 
Church Mission to the Jews (London Jews 
Society), the American Mission in Beirut, the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and the archives 
of Lambeth Palace. Не has also used the 
archives of the British Foreign Office and the 
Ottoman Empire, as well as a wide range of 
contemporary printed material and secondary 
sources, mainly in English. 

Palestine naturally attracted intense interest 
in missionary circles, yet of all parts of the 
world, it was perhaps the most unsuitable for 
proselytization in the nineteenth-century 
Protestant manner. Inhabited mostly. by 
Muslims, it centred around the third Holy 
City of Islam. Its Christian minority belonged 
to ancient Oriental Churches, whose subtle 
symbiosis with their Muslim neighbours rested 
on the social experience of centuries. The 
Jewish minority had its own highly cohesive 
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community organization within the Ottoman 
millet-system. Both Muslims and Jews 
rejected the Christian assumption of a final 
revelation, while attempts to convert the 
Muslims were as politically dangerous as they 
were unrewarding. In the circumstances, the 
chief efforts of the missionaries were first 
directed against the Jews. The principal 
missionary agency at work between 1820 and 
1841 was the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews. The converts 
were few, but the mission inevitably aroused 
the hostility of the Jewish community in 
Palestine. й 

In the late 1830's, а new phase began, 
resulting from the increasing influence of the 
Evangelical pressure-group on the British 
government, and the developing interests of 
that government in the lands of the eastern 
Mediterranean. In 1838 the first British vice- 
consul was appointed to Jerusalem ; besides 
more usual functions, he had the duty of 
affording protection to the Jews, and of 
reporting on the state of the Jewish population 
of Palestine. In 1840 the London Jews Society 
began to build a Protestant church in Jeru- 
salem despite local Muslim opposition and 
protracted difficulties in obtaining the sultan’s 
sanction. In 1841 the Anglican and Prussian 
Churches collaborated to set up a Protestant 
bishopric in Jerusalem. The provision of a 
church and a bishop for an almost non-existent 
flock was obviously an act of politica] rather 
than spiritual significance. The remainder of 
Dr. Tibawi’s book traces the fluctuating 
relations of the Anglican bishops with the local 
communities, the missionary societies, and the 
consular representatives of Great Britain. He 
also devotes a chapter to that interesting off- 
shoot of Christian preoccupation with the Holy 
Land—the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Founded in 1865 ‘for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the archaeology, geography, geo- 
logy, and natural history of the Holy Land’, 
this organization began to acquire political 
overtones when, in 1871, it started a survey of 
Palestine, directed and assisted by personnel 
drawn from the Royal Engineers. 

The events which Dr. Tibawi records form, 
on the whole, a depressing record. All too often 
the high ideals and genuine devotion of the 
missionaries were transmuted in the field into 
a brash, uncomprehending arrogance, displayed 
towards Jews, Muslims, and Oriental Christians 
alike. But this Palestinian episode is of more 
than parochial significance: it epitomizes 
some of the principal aspects of the impact of 
Europe on the Near East—the role of Christian 
missions, the conflict of the Powers over the 
Ottoman Empire, and the disintegration of the 
traditional society of the region. It also casts 
some light on the history of Jewish-Christian 
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relations in thenineteenth century. Dr. Tibawi 
indicates the connexion of his study with these 
wider themes, and the relevance of his research 
to the general history of the modern Near East 
will be appreciated by other scholars. 

Some comments may be made on points of 
detail. With regard to Arabic translations of 
the Anglican liturgy (p. 94), the first of these, 
made by the great Arabist, Edward Pococke, 
was printed in 1674, and distributed by Robert 
Huntington, then chaplain to the merchants 
of the Levant Company at Aleppo. The 
importance of the Holy Places as a cause of the 
Crimean War is considerably overstressed 
(p. 170). The reference to the Empress Helena, 
misleading as its stands, might well be omitted 
(p. 186). These, however, are minor points, 
and Dr. Tibawi is to be congratulated on his 
scrupulously fair and conscientiously docu- 
mented narrative. 

Р. M. HOLT 


S. M. Satin: Marsh dwellers of the 
Euphrates Delia. (London School of 
Economics. Monographs on Social 
Anthropology, No. 23.) x, 157 pp., 
8 plates. London: University of 
London, The Athlone Press, 1962. 
30s. 


This book, based on a doctoral dissertation 
submitted to the University of London and 
published in Arabie under the title al-Chiba- 
yish: drüsah anthrüpülujiyyah li-garyah fi 
alwar al-‘Irag (Baghdad, 1956-7), is one that 
students of economic and social development 
in the Arab world would do well to ponder over. 
Dr. Shakir Mustafa Salim spent а year (1953) 
among the marsh Arabs of Iraq, making an 
intensive study of the social and economic life 
of ‘ ech-Chibayish °, a village situated on the 
edge of the great marsh of Hor-il-Hammar in 
southern Iraq and composed of 1,600 islands 
containing some 11,000 people whose economic 
life is dependent on the reeds of the marshes 
and whose social life is still largely governed 
in accordance with tribal values. On the jacket 
of the book the publisher tells us that ‘it has 
real importance for the general student of 
contemporary Middle Eastern affairs ', and for 
once a publishers’ comment can be taken 
seriously. Although the unit of investigation 
is small and the physical characteristics of the 
area, as well as the social characteristics of the 
people, are unique, Dr. Salim's treatment has 
given his study an interest that extends far 
beyond that of the specialist anthropologist. 

This wider interest stems from the emphasis 
the author has placed on the conflict between 
traditional values and the possibilities of 
economie advance for a ‘ community remark- 
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able as much for its pride as for its poverty’ 
(p. 4. He describes a traditional society in 
which, as a result of the impact of an exterral 
government and of widening economic contect 
with the outside world, the economic power, 
the political advantage, and the social prestige 
of individuals seem to have little relationskip 
one to the other. With the abolition of tae 
Shaikhdom in 1924, the economic as well as tne 
political basis of the traditional social structcre 
was undermined. The social prestige of an 
individual still depends on his adherence to 
tribal values while his economic position may 
largely depend on his willingness to ignore these 
values. Thus a new social stratification based 
on wealth and business acumen is arising 
which cuts across the older stratification Баа 
partly on birth and partly on individval 
‘worthiness’. The poverty of the majority 
of the people contrasts strongly with the 
wealth of the few who flout traditional valuss, 
and this leads to resentment and to the bel ef 
among the people that money and commesce 
are ‘the greatest evil which has befallen ech- 
Chibayish ’ (р. 143). 

Only 60 years ago the tribal people of this 
area, who now live by weaving mats from the 
reeds, ‘lived by cultivation and  catt.e- 
keeping. They looked on mat-weaving with 
contempt, and only severe economic presstre 
{and even military coercion) forced them to 
take up the despised occupation of mat- 
weaving...’ (p. 106). After the first world 
war some began to take to the equally despised 
occupation of business, and then, as now, these 
who were the pioneers in taking up the newer 
and more profitable occupations were on tne 
fringes of social respectability. Part of tne 
trouble now, of course, is that the mercharts 
and money lenders, having broken with tae 
old values, are restrained neither by law nor 5y 
tradition in their commercial exploitation of 
an ignorant and simple people, and serious 
social evils do arise, as Dr. Salim's discussion 
of the problem of indebtedness, for examp:e, 
Shows. | 

But the extremes of wealth and poverty are 
not, as Dr. Salim also shows, due entirely to 
the acquisitiveness of the rich; the can- 
servatism of the poor and the inappropriateness 
of tribal traditions must bear a share of tae 
responsibility. Over and over again, Dr. Salim 
points to the possibilities open to individusls 
to improve their economic position if only they 
would abandon their ancient prejudices; bat 
for tribal traditions which frown on the sele 
of milk and butter ' non-cattle-owning families 
could have cheaper dairy products and tae 
cattle-owning people might earn a regubr 
income ' (p. 93) ; fishing could be a ‘ profitatle 
source of income’ but ‘tribal traditions are 
against it’ (p. 103); and again, ‘ fowling is 30 
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easy that it might well be a very profitable 
employment if it were not restricted by tribal 
traditions ’ (p. 103). 
It is this kind of thing that makes economic 
development such a slow process and studies 
' such as that of Dr. Salim can help to explain 
why some peoples are rich and others are poor, 
and why in some circumstances ‘ foreign aid ° 
and ‘ five-year plans ’ seem to fall far short of 
the expectations of economists concentrating 
on their investment criteria and capital-output 
ratios. On the other hand, though the pace is 
slow, very significant changes have occurred 
and are occurring. The new road between 
* ech-Chibayish ’ and 'in-Nasriyah ', now on 
the verge of completion, will accelerate the rate 
of change by reducing to hours journeys that 
formerly took days by canoe and by bringing 
the outside world to the very door of the village. 
Although Dr. Salim gives an admirable 
disoussion of the income and expenditure of 
the people, of the distribution of income and 
wealth, and of the balance of external receipts 
and payments of ‘ ech-Chibayish ', there is one 
aspect of the economic situation on which his 
account is somewhat misleading and on which 
more information would have been useful. He 
estimates the actual capital of the twenty 
‘rich’ men of the village to be around a 
quarter of a million dinar (ID 1 — £1) and tells 
us that most of it was ‘kept in iron safes in 
their shops and houses’ (p. 117); in fact 
most of it must have been invested in merchan- 
dise and out in loans. Perhaps it was not 
possible to get more information, but there is 
a contradiction, of which Dr. Salim seems 
unaware, between his description of the 
activities, the business enterprise, and the 
rapacity of the rich and his statement that 
they held most of their ‘ capital’ in the sterile 
form of cash. This, however, is a very minor 
criticism of an excellent monograph. 


EDITH PENROSE 


BERNARD Lewis: The emergence of 
modern Turkey. xv, 511 pp., 8 plates, 
3 maps. London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1961. 
48s. 


This is essentially a history of the reaction 
of the Turks to the Western world and not, as 
was the case with so many earlier histories of 
Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, an account of 
Christian reactions to the Turkish Empire in 
Europe. Even a work so satisfying and stimu- 
lating in other respects as Eliot’s Turkey in 
Europe showed little knowledge of Turkish per- 
sonalities apart from the Sultans, and little 
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interest in the Turkish reformers except to say 
that the mass of Turks distrusted them. Pro- 
fessor Lewis's fine study of the ups and downsof 
the nineteenth- and twentieth-century reform 
movement and of the characteristic changes in 
thought and politics which emerge from it is 
therefore doubly welcome, for it offers not only 
domestic history in the fullest sense but also 
a long array of individual figures to give life 
and movement to the story. 

The struggle to master the essentials of 
Western culture was not, however, a uniform 
success story, and Professor Lewis does not 
speak with any great enthusiasm about the 
leading figures. Allin some measure failed, 
usually it would seem through the half-hearted- 
ness or open opposition of their agents or 
masters. He seems rather surprisingly to 
regard Mustafa Regid Paga rather than the 
masterful Mahmud П as the real architect of 
the nineteenth-century reforms; but else- 
where Regid is equated as a reformer with Ali 
and Fuad Pagas. For a Westernzer Mahmud 
was ‘profoundly ignorant of everything 
Western’ and compares unfavourably with 
Peter the Great. It might be said that Regid, 
who was in and out of office for 20 years, 
compares even less favourably. After 1871 the 
"Westernizing forces were tending to be liberal 
and revolutionary, protesting after 1877 against 
the Hamidian autocracy, which was generally 
too smart for them. The conclusion seems to 
be that in the constitutional sphere the most 
obvious result of the nineteenth-century 
reforms was to strengthen the autocracy 
without strengthening the state. 

But were the failures and frustrations of the 
nineteenth-century reformers due only to their 
own limitations? It is perhaps fair to ask 
whether the story is fully intelligible without 
a somewhat greater reference than Professor 
Lewis makes to the impossible demands of the 
imperial mission. No doubt the foreign debts 
were due in part to ‘ mad extravagance’ and 
“reckless borrowing ' (р. 156), but one purpose 
was to purchase the expensive ironclads that 
made the Turkish navy for a time the third 
strongest in Europe. To maintain an army 
that could perform creditably against a great 
European power was bound to place a further 
drain on the revenue and to hamper agriculture 
through heavy demands on the limited Muslim 
manpower. There was again the insoluble 
problem of disloyal or indifferent minorities 
which could be neither won, extermined, nor 
coerced beyond a certain point. 

Abdulhamid emerges as the man who came 
nearest to squaring the circle. He was ‘a 
willing and active modernizer, the true heir of 
Sultan Abdulaziz and the statesmen of the 
Tanzimat’ (p. 174). This was in no way 
incompatible with his bitter hostility to liberal 
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and constitutional ideas. Kugük Said Рава is 
shown to be a key figure in Abdülhamid's 
reform plans, by no means the ‘ evil genius’ of 
Layard’s inflamed imagination. Among the 
intelligent steps to keep things going might 
have been mentioned Abdülhamid's extreme 
condemnation of show and ostentation in public 
life, and the generally loyal execution of 
Turkey’s obligations under the debt settlement 
of 1881, which partly restored the country’s 
credit. His failures are, however, again.a mea- 
sure of the impossibility of the tasks of the 
government under the old pretensions of the 
Ottoman state. Only with the Kemalist 
revolution were ends adjusted, of necessity, 
to means. 

The second and final section of the book is 
a deeply interesting analysis of four main 
aspects of change. The first deals with the 
choice posed by Akif Efendi in 1822 between 
the defence of Islam, colonial subjugation, 
or retreat to the Anatolian heartland ; success- 
fully adopting the third after the failure of the 
first, Mustafa Kemal harnessed even the 
professional historians after 1932 to the task 
of building a Turkish national self-respect. 
The second, on ‘ state and government ', shows 
the adaptation of the half-successful aims and 
institutions of the Tanzimat to the needs of 
a modern nation-state (in paying tribute to 
Midhat Pasa as an administrator, Professor 
Lewis omits reference to his presidency of the 
new Council of State, 1868-9, and misdates his 
appointment as governor of the Danube 
province). Two other chapters deal with 
‘religion and culture’ and with ‘élite and 
class °, the latter examined skilfully against the 
background of Turkish economic life. 

The final conclusion is one of faith in the 
Revolution, the Turkish rising against the 
Ottomans, which has made Anatolia the real as 
well as the sentimental centre of a new nation ; 
‘amid all the difficulties and setbacks, there 
is still much that gives encouragement for the 
future ’. Professor Lewis's book at once takes 
its place as a standard work which will not 
easily be superseded. 

W. N. MEDLICOTT 


В. J. Н. Jenxrins (ed.): Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus :. De administrando 
imperio. Vol. п. Commentary. х, 
221 pp. London: University of 
London, The Athlone Press, 1962. 
52s. 6d. 


The treatise De administrando imperio is 
a practical manual of statecraft, composed 
about the year A.D. 952 by a reigning emperor 
of Byzantium and designed to teach his son, 
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the future Romanus II, how to govern his 
empire. (The young prince proved such an apt 
pupil that he poisoned his fond parent in 959 
in order to have a chance to put Constantine’s 
precepts into practice.) The book’s historical 
value derives to a large extent from the fact 
that it includes exhaustive information on 
many little-known and sometimes barbarous 
nations by which the Byzantine Empire was 
ringed about, and with whose motley and 
polyglot rulers the future sovereign would have 
to deal. This Commentary is arranged for use 
in conjunction with the best and most modern 
edition of the Greek text, namely that produced 
by Professor Gy. Moravesik (Budapest, 1949), 
and has been compiled by a team of six 
distinguished specialists under the direction of 
Professor Jenkins of King’s College апа 
Dumbarton Oaks. 

Since generations of scholars have studied 
De administrando imperio in detail, the 
specialist literature relating to it is vast. In 
a brief review, one can pick only on а few 
salient points and offer one or two suggestions 
for improvement here and there. The general 
Standard of the work is as high as the names 
of the contributors would lead one to expect. 
Professor Bernard Lewis's notes on the Saracen 
chapters are concise and authoritative, while 
Professor Dimitri Obolensky devotes 45 
tightly-packed pages to examination of the 
ninth chapter which contains a topographical 
account of the trade route from Kiev to 
Constantinople, with special reference to the 
rapids or barrages on the lower Dnieper ; a list 
of towns situated on or near the Novgorod-Kiev 
section of the Baltic-Black Sea waterway ; 
a description of the Russian trading expeditions 
to Byzantium; a reference to the economic 
relations between the Russians and their Slav 
tributaries ; and a concluding note on the Uz. 

The only weak section is that covering 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus’s account of the 
Armenians and Iberians (Georgians), about 
which the commentators seem not to have 
taken the advice of any specialist familiar 
with the original sources or with the results 
of modern research. There is no reference 
to the standard edition of the Georgian 
annals (K‘art‘lis tskhovreba) by Professor S. 
Qaukbchishvili (vol. x, п, ete., Tbilisi, 1955, 
1959, etc.) or to the same scholar's edition of 
the relevant passages of De administrando 
imperio itself with Georgian translation and 
commentary (Georgica. Bizantieli mdserlebis 
tsnobebi  Sak'art'velos shesakheb, Tom. 4, 
Fasc. 2, Tbilisi, 1952), though one notices that 
editions of several medieval Armenian 
chroniclers are in fact included in the biblio- 
graphy to the relevant section (pp. 156-7). It 
must also be recalled that the Commentary was 
in process of publication for several years, so 
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that it was impossible to utilize any work 
published subsequent to about 1956. However, 
the bibliography might have been enriched 
and some errors avoided had cognizance been 
taken of at least the following accessible works 
in Western European languages: Stephen 
Orbelian, Histoire de la Siounie, trans. M.-F. 
Brosset, St. Petersburg, 1864-6;  Vardan, 
Universal history, sections trans. by J. 
Muyldermans with notes in La domination 
arabe en Arménie, Louvam, 1927; Giorgi 
Merchule, ‘ Vie de S. Grégoire de Khandztha ' 
(composed in 951, thus contemporaneous with 
the DAI), trans. into Latin by P. Peeters in 
Histoires monastiques géorgiennes, Bruxelles, 
1923 (= Analecta Bollandiana, Tom. 36-7); 
E. Taqaishvili, ‘ Georgian chronology and the 
beginnings of Bagratid rule in Georgia’, m 
Georgica : a Journal of Georgian and Caucasian 
Studies, 1, 1, London, 1935; A. Gugushvili, 
‘The chronological-genealogical table of the 
kings of Georgia’, Georgica, 1, 2-3, 1936; 
C. Toumanoff, ‘Medieval Georgian historical 
literature °’, ın Traditio (New York), 1, 1943 ; 
idem, ‘ Iberia on the eve of Bagratid гше °, Le 
Muséon, LXV-LXVI, 1952-8. It is inadequate 
nowadays to refer vaguely (cf. pp. 170 ff.) to 
the ‘Georgian Chronicle’ m the redaction 
prepared by order of King Vakhtang VI in the 
eighteenth century, without taking cognizance 
of the different ancient and medieval authorities 
of whose writings it is a compilation, and whose 
identities are for the most part now well known 
to scholarship. Nor can one assert to-day 
(p. 172) that the Armenian Pseudo-Moses of 
Khorene was a historian of the fifth century 
A.D.: he is certainly to be assigned to a period 
considerably later. 

A number of errors of form may be picked 
out. To begin with, the transcription of 
Armenian names lacks consistency. Classical 
pronunciation is followed, hence Sembat, not 
Sempad ; Gourgen, not Kourken. Yet, instead 
of Artsrouni and Mantskeri, Ardzrouni (here 
Grousset is evidently followed) and Mandzkert 
are written. Georgian Arianuji is given as 
Ardanouj. Then, there is a confusion between 
Armenian and Georgian forms: Bagarat of 
Taron (pp. 159-160) is given, instead of his 
Armenian name, the Georgian name of 
Bagrat; and conversely, Georgian Bagratid 
princes are called by the Armenian name 
Sembat, instead of ther Georgian name 
Sumbat. The Armenian word for ‘king’ is 
ark‘ay, not ark’ak (р. 168), and the island 
monastery of ‘Agthamar’ would be better 
-Spelt Aght‘amar. The Armenian names of the 
city of Mantzikert were: Manavazakert, 
Manazkert, Mantskert, not as given on p. 167. 
The first Christian king of Caucasian Iberia, 
Mirian, is persistently called Miriam (p. 172 
and index). 
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There are a certain number of historical 
inaccuracies. Thus, the error first made by 
Sir Steven Runciman in his Romanus Leca- 
penus to the effect that the Princes of Siunia 
in the ninth-tenth centuries were of the 
Orbelian dynasty is repeated here (p. 158). 
Actually, a branch of the Orbelianis came to 
Siunis from Georgia only at the very end of the 
twelfth century, as was pointed out already by 
Toumanoff in his ‘ Fifteenth-century Bagra- 
tids’ (Traditio, YH, p. 180, n. 63). In the time 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the ruling 
family was the old House of Siuni. Ashot I of 
Armenia is said (p. 158) to have been recog- 
nized as Shahanshah by the Caliph. This 18 
not во. All we know (John Kathol., Tiflis ed., 
1912, p. 139 ; Grousset, Histoire de V Arménie, 
p. 394) is that Ashot received from his Islamic 
suzerain the royal crown and other insignia of 
royalty. The same sources specify that it was 
his grandson, Ashot 11, who was recognized 
as Shahanshah (cf. Grousset, pp. 456-7). 
Afshin, ruler of Azerbaijan, did not ‘ take 
Tiflis from the Georgian Bagratids’ (p. 159), 
because that city had been for generations 
already in Muslim hands (cf. Grousset, p. 415 ; 
V. Minorsky, article ‘ Tiflis’ in Encyclopaedia 
of Islam—another item left out of the biblio- 
graphy). Aram, referred to on p. 169 as 
‘eponymous founder of the [Armenian] race ’, 
was in reality one of the—indeed eponymous— 
descendants of the real founder, Hayk. As 
made clear by Toumanoff in ‘The early 
Bagratids ’ (one of the works actually referred 
to by the commentators), Vasak, father of 
Adarnase I, the founder of the Iberian line of 
the Bagratids, was not Prince of Taron, as 
stated on p. 170 and in ‘ Family tree’. Like- 
wise, Adarnase I was not a Curopalate. 

Such details apart, the discussion of the 
alleged descent of the Georgian Bagratid 
dynasty from King David of Israel (DAI, 
45/2-42: Commentary, pp. 171-2) calls for 
more serious criticism. This was, of course, an 
official myth, deliberately sponsored by the 
medieval kings of Georgia and their chroniclers 
in order to enhance the antiquity and res- 
pectability of their lineage. Its spuriousness 
was already exposed by Marquart in 1903, 
and few scholars to-day would take it literally. 
It is disconcerting therefore to find it stated 
of the Georgian Bagratids: ‘We need not 
doubt their Jewish origin’, and even more so 
to read а highly improbable anecdote to the 
effect that ‘in Tsarist Russia, before the 
revolution, at the great Court festival that 
took place on the day of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, the prince Bagration always appeared 
in full mourning, as it was a family affair’ [!] 
When one turns to the article by Toumanoff 
cited in support of this quaint tale, no mention 
of it is to be found, although the legend itself 
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is discussed from a critical viewpoint. In fact, 
this shows every sign of being one of the many 
amusing anecdotes related of the eccentric 
“Princess Elias of Georgia (= Gruzinsky), née 
Bezobrazoff (d. 1920), a great-granddaughter- 
in-law of the last King of Georgia. This 
particular story made her wear mourning on 
the day of the Assumption ; another made her 
say to the ikon of Our Lady of Iviron: ‘Je 
Vous salue, ma cousine d'Ibérie ! * (For other 
extravagances, see A. Mossolov, At the Court 
of the last Tsar, London, 1935, 115-17.) 
Naturally no one took the dear old lady 
seriously. The reviewer also recalls hearing of 
an exiled Georgian prince who would refer 
somewhat profanely to ‘mon cousin Jésus- 
Christ ’, but nobody took him seriously either. 


D. M. LANG 


Havxk PĒRPĒREAN [BERBERIAN] (ed.): 
Aézarhac'ogcí Vardanay Vardapeti. 
[xxvii], 79 pp., 3 plates. Paris: 
[Union Générale Arménienne de Bien- 
faisance], 1960. Fr. 7.50. 


Medieval Armenian literature, so abundant 
in historians, is rather poor in geographers. 
There must be reasons for this. Perhaps the 
most important is that whereas historians may 
be observers, philosophers, novelists, moralists, 
mythologists, or patriotic frauds, geographers 
ought to be scientists with an eye for detail, 
and science in the modern sense was not the 
forte of the Armenian middle ages, Nor did 
the Armenians have the religious impetus to 
develop geographical studies imputed to the 
Arabs. The Armenians have historians who 
fall into other of the above-mentioned cate- 
gories, but most of them, being churchmen, are 
to a greater or lesser extent moralists; and 
whereas morals could, with some ingenuity 
and if necessary a few manipulations, always 
be drawn from historical events in order, in 
the words of two Western historians which 
have striking parallels in Armenian sources, 
to provide ‘ an exact knowledge of the past as 
an aid to the interpretation of the future’ or 
* to encourage all valorous hearts and to show 
them honourable examples’, it was not quite 
so obvious perheps how to draw a moral from 
the course of a river or the shape of a mountain. 
Of course, as the ‘Prologue’ to the ‘ Geo- 
graphy’ here under discussion shows, some- 
thing could be done. Philosophy is rarely at a 
loss, and our author felt that he knew the 
reason for the mutability of the physical 
universe : ‘God’, he writes, ‘ created the earth 
subject to change lest men should worship 
it as divine on account of the useful things 
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which come from it’. Perhaps the change- 
ability of the earth did seem to disqualify it as 
а proper foundation upon which to build a 
possession for all time, but it is unfortunate 
that the Armenians were not so inspired by the 
interesting geography of their country as to 
describe its features as accurately as Strabo 
and as poetically as Leonardo da Vinci. We 
are by no means, however, completely deprived 
of native information on Armenian geography. 
Apart from geographical data scattered 
throughout the pages of the historians, there 
are two ancient Armenian works devoted to the 
subject : the seventh-century (?) ‘ Geography ' 
traditionally attributed to Movsés Xorenac'i, 
and that traditionally attributed to the 
thirteenth-century historian Vardan Vardapet 
Arewelc'i. 

The more famous ‘ Geography ' attributed to 
Movsés Xorenac' is scarcely a work of great 
erudition, but it is certainly superior to that 
attributed to Vardan. The latter comprises a 
superficial description of Armenia, Georgia, 
and Caucasian Albania with a few, not very 
useful, details of the world outside; it is a 
gazetteer rather than a geography. With its 
tales of Leviathan dwelling in Oceanus and its 
catalogue of holy relics, it shares some features 
with the works of Pliny the Elder and Karl 
Baedeker, although it has never been likely to 
put these authors in the shade. With all its 
faults, however, the work is of value to 
Armenian historical geography, and its useful 
data have been incorporated by Intitean and 
Hubschmann into their own more scientific 
productions. The ‘Geography’ is, after all, 
one of the two principal ancient Armenian 
works on the subject, and one owes a debt of 
gratitude to Monsieur Hayk Berbérian for the 
present painstaking and fully erttical edition 
of the Armenian text. 

Previous editions of the text in 1728, 1819, 
and 1887 were uncritical and far inferior to the 
present one, which M. Berbérian has based on 
24 manuscripts. Six of these Y Чы lp 
су, and part of f» contain the shorter, and in 
the editor's opinion older, version, two of them 
(15 of 4.5. 1623 and £} of A.D. 1648) being held 
to be closest to the author's original. The later 
additions present in the longer version are 
printed in Armenian ‘ italics ’, the manuscripts 
from which they derive being indicated— 
practically if not aesthetically—by their 
respective sigla in the body of the text. 
The editor’s meticulous attention to detail has 
enabled one to distinguish more clearly than 
ever before between what was original and 
what is interpolation. Numerous variant 
readings are given in the footnotes. M. Ber- 
bérian has written an introduction containing 
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descriptions of the manuscripts and a dis- 
cussion on the problem of the authorship. 
He is of the opinion that Vardan Vardapet 
Arewelc^ (‘ The Easterner °), the author of the 
so-called ‘ Universal history ', was in fact the 
author of the ‘ Geography ’. St.-Martin, in his 
edition and translation of the text in 1819, 
pointed to the fact that the ‘Geography’ 
referred to the tomb of ‘ the most celebrated 
and thrice-great light of the universe, the 
vardapet Vardan’ (p. 29 of the present 
edition), and, indeed, it is not usual for an 
author to include his own obituary in his work. 
M. Berbérian dismisses this objection by 
showing that the shorter version of the 
* Geography ' does not include this particular 
passage, found, as an interpolation therefore, 
only in the longer versions. On similar grounds 
he dismisses the objections of Mr. Asot 
Yovhannisean, who concluded from the 
historical implications of certain passages that 
the work was written after 1389 and before 
1453, long after the death therefore, in 1269, of 
Vardan Vardapet. The present reviewer 
feels—and not having yet delved into the 
depths of the matter, he can do no more—that 
it is unlikely that the ‘Geography’ is the 
work of the author of the ‘ History’. The 
styles of the two works differ considerably, 
and this cannot, I think, be entirely explained 
by the difference of the subject. The author is 
clearly concerned to give the (for him) modern 
equivalents of Classical place-names, but is not 
K‘ari‘manik (p. 12, 1.29) ап odd form for a 
supposedly Eastern writer to use for Gardman ? 
Vardan is perhaps not in the top flight of 
Armenian historians, but he gives в strong 
impression of being far more precise than the 
writer who is vague enough to record that 
‘Kars is [in the region of] Ani’ (pp. 17, 
28). The fact that Monsieur Berbérian has 
been unable to find a manuscript of the 
‘Geography’ earlier than the sixteenth 
century, whereas there is a manuscript of the 
‘ History ’ dated 1307, is perhaps not without 
significance. More serious, it would seem, are 
the discrepancies between the two works in the 
matter of geographical data, as in their 
respective descriptions of the particular areas 
covered by Armenia I-IV (‘ History’, ed. 
Venice, 1862, p. 59 ; ‘ Geography ’, pp. 48-49). 

The book is very well produced and, thanks 
to the Union Générale Arménienne de Bien- 
faisance, very reasonable in price. There are 
some minor faults: on p. viii the Armenian 
alphabet has not been reproduced in its proper 
order, something appears to have gone wrong in 
lines 8 and 9 of p. xxvi, and on p. 34, 1. 4 (123) 
umnuplng must stand for шпш.ріғшр. 


Ido not think it an exaggeration to say thatit is 
wrong to publish a work on geography without 
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an index, and M. Berbérian would have saved 
his readers trouble had he arranged for one to 
be appended to his otherwise excellent 
volume. And although it is something one 
cannot fairly ask of an Armenian editor, a 
translation of the text would not have been 
out of place. A ‘ Geography ' is, after all, very 
much an ‘ area-study '. Perhaps someone will 
at a later date help our neo-disciplinarians 
over this stile, if they feel like negotiating it. 
St.-Martin’s arm is now a little weak. 


С. J. Е. DOWSETT 


JACQUES DUCHESNE-GUILLEMIN : Sym-" 
bolik des Parsismus. (Symbolik der 
Religionen, уш.) 111 pp. Stuttgart : 
Anton Hiersemann, 1961. DM. 27. 


With this book (translated into German by 
Е. Montfort) Professor Duchesne-Guillemin 
has made a characteristically lucid and detailed 
contribution to Iranian studies. Since the 
work is one of a general series, ‘Symbolik der 
Religionen ', he has begun with an admirably 
concise sketch of Zoroastrian history (leaving 
open the vexed question of the religion of the 
Achaemenians), which he brings down to the 
present day. The main part of the work begins 
with section 1, ‘Die Formen der Symboli- 
Bierung', on which follows section ir, ‘ Die 
Riten ', пт‘ Insignien und Embleme ’, 1v ‘ Gott 
der Mensch und das Universum ', and finally 
v, ‘Mazdismus und Sufismus’ (a useful 
compendium on the use of Mazdean symbols by 
the Sufis). 

A certain amount of Zoroastrian symbolism 
is explicit, its meaning defined of old. The 
section on ntes is accordingly in the main 
fairly straightforward exposition. In it the 
author deals with the symbolism of clothing | 
(the kusti and sadre), together with that of the ` 
purification-ritual, and the symbolic signifi- 
cance attached to fire, and to the elements of 
the yasna sacrifice. The meaning of the 
flower-rite has, however, passed into oblivion, 
and D.-G. can do no more in its regard than 
quote the wholly contradictory interpretations 
of modern Parsi priests, 

Under ‘ Insignien und Embleme ’ the author 
draws widely on archaeological material, first 
for the symbols of the gods, and then for those 
of the kings of Iran. Here some of the matter 
is clear (e.g. the winged discus of Ahura 
Mazdah), most of it perplexing, leaving much 
scope for interpretation. The temptation to 
connect the puzzling symbols of, e.g., the 
Achaemenian seals with known beliefs is 
strong, especially since some of them bear 
what are plainly Zoroastrian motifs. D.-G. 
shows critical restraint in this regard, pointing 
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out how dangerous it is * jedes einzelne Detail 
der ganzen Siegelreihe mit дег mazdaistischen 
Religion erklaren zu wollen' (p. 69). Even 
во, one of his interpretations seems to go & 
little beyond what the evidence warrants. In 
connexion with the mysterious two-headed 
ox-man he argues (p. 71) that, because in 
Sasanian times there seem to be two separate 
conceptions, good and evil, of the wind-god 
Vayu, we may assume that there was an earlier 
stage when this god was conceived as still one, 
but double-headed, this dicephaly symbolizing 
‘die Schnelligkeit, das quasi Uberallsein’ of 
the wind. He is too fair-minded, however, not 
to point out that there is not the slightest 
scriptural evidence for such a conception ; 
and since a long yast survives in the god’s 
honour, this is a fact which seems to the 
reviewer decisive. Other doubtful interpreta- 
tions (e.g. of putative Iranian symbols in 
certain of the Dura synagogue frescoes) D.-G. 
rejeets, in general subjecting the material to 
careful scrutiny. 

The material surveyed for the gods includes 
the Kuan coins (with two putative representa- 
tions of Ahura Mazdah), the Bamiyan soulp- 
tures, Sasanian reliefs and coins, and Mithraic 
monuments. For the kings the author con- 
centrates largely on the Sasanian royal crowns 
as symbols of divine authority, together with 
the throne and the Kavyan flag. For their 
subjects there is a brief consideration of the 
three colours representing the three estates of 
the realm, and a summary of the initiation- 
grades in Mithraism. 

In the fourth section D.-G. considers the 
doctrine of the human microcosm, and dis- 
cusses the possible connexion between the odd 
description of Gayómard, ‘ his breadth just as 
much as his height’ (@Bd. 219), and the egg- 
shape of the world. He further deduces from 

` а number of Pahlavi texts, and from the fact 
that in Manichaeism the First Man is called 
Obrmazd, a Zurvanite version of the ancient 
myth of the sacrificial first being, from whom 
the world was made. 

In these interesting speculations it seems 
myth that is in question rather than symbol. 
Clear-out distinctions are plainly hard to 
maintain in this field of inquiry. It is difficult 
not to feel, however, that the book would have 
gained in clarity and precision if the author had 
in places defined his subject rather more 
strictly. This is in particular true of section 1, 
which is largely devoted to © Wesenheiten ’, 
among whom are inoluded, not only the 
Amaia Spentas, but also Sraoša, Aši, Mithra, 
Airyaman, and Zurvan—gods who are with 
difficulty accommodated in a study of sym- 
bolism. Their presence appears in fact largely 
due to the author's interest in Professor 
Dumézil's theory of the ‘ tripartite function’ 


- demonstration thus appears forced, 
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of the gods, and his understandable wish to 
pursue its discussion publicly, in view of recent 
criticism and rejection by Thieme, Brough, and 
Gershevitch. Unfortunately the more the 
theory is pressed for the Iranian field, the more 
forced and fragile the arguments supporting 
it tend to seem. Thus D.-G. admits (p. 33) that 
there is not the slightest evidence at any stage 
in Zoroastrianism for the Aməša Spentas 
representing the three functions. The only 
ground, therefore, for supposing that they 
had earlier done so would be if by this hypo- 
thesis, and this hypothesis alone, one could 
explain their character and the order of 
precedence within the group. D.-G. claims 
(p. 29) that it is possible to do so; but on his 
own demonstration the Amaga Spentas fit the 
theory only as travellers fitted Procrustes’ bed. 
The distribution of the functions among them 
seems highly artificial, and even so Armaiti is 
permitted to represent all three functions, 
which makes the order of precedence arbitrary. 
With only a little more ingenuity, one is 
driven to feel, a quite different assignment of 
functions among them could be made. The 
the 
attempted justification of a hypothesis, rather 
than a proof of its validity by its successful 
application to a particular case. The author's 
remarks about Mithra seem to the reviewer 
to have the same flaw, in that the evidence 
appears to be selected to support & given 
theory, rather than considered objectively on 
its own merits. 

This part of section 1 forms, however, only а 
small portion of the book; and apart from it 
Professor Duchesne-Guillemin has written a 
study which is objective, clear, and enriched 
with that wealth of precise bibliographical 
detail which we have learned to expect, grate- 
fully, from his pen. 

MARY BOYOE 


A. J. ARBERRY (tr): Discourses of 
Rimi. ix, 276 pp. London: John 
Murray, [1961]. 25s. 


In a paper contributed by R. A. Nicholson to 
the Centenary Supplement (1924) of the JRAS 
the Fihi mà fihi was described, not unaptly, 
as the ‘Table-talk of Jalaluddin Rumi’. 
Recorded. posthumously by a disciple, perhaps 
his son Bahá-al-Din Valad, these 71 ‘ Dis- 
courses * are the extemporaneous views of the 
poet on a variety of subjects as expounded to 
visiting admirers, often that remarkable man 
Mu'in-al-Din, the Parvina of Rüm. Browne, 
in his Literary history of Persia, 11, 319, speaks 
of this work as being ' very rare’ and ‘ cannot 
remember ever to have seen a copy’. Nichol- 
son himself had examined it for the first time 
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only a week or two before writing his article. 
In the meantime, however, & considerable 
number of MSS have been discovered in 
Turkish libraries and the ‘ Discourses’ have 
been available since 1952 in the critical edition 
of Badi-al-Zamàn Furüzàn-Far. They have 
now found a sympathetic and faithful inter- 
preter in Professor Arberry: it is a happy 
circumstance that the translator of the 
Fihi mà fihi should be the pupil and successor 
of Nicholson, the translator of the Mathnavi. 

There is of course an obvious parallelism with 
the Mathnavi but Professor Arberry sees also 
the influence of the Ma‘érif of the author's 
father, Bahá-al-Din Valad the elder. He thinks 
too that the as yet unpublished Magalat of 
Shams-al-Din Tabrizi ‘ will prove likewise to 
have been an important source for the Dis- 
courses'. Of special interest are the passages 
in which Rümi gives his ruling on problems of 
‘ collaboration’ with the Mongol overlords. 
He justifies the acceptance from the Mongols 
of what may have been the property of other 
Muslims. It is the same as with a jug or barrel 
of water that you have taken from the river. 
The water is ‘your property so long as it is 
in the jug or barrel, and nobody has the right 
to interfere... . But once the water is poured 
back into the river, it passes out of your owner- 
ship and is lawful for all to take. So our 
property is unlawful to them, whereas their 
property is lawful to us ' (p. 75). So likewise the 
Muslims may ‘go and bow down and wait 
upon the Mongols’ and still remain Muslims 
inasmuch as in their hearts they know such 
behaviour to be ‘evil and utterly detestable ° 
(p. 89). 

The following small points may perhaps be 
of service in the preparation of the second 
edition : 

p.8. That the unfortunate Parvina was 
actually eaten by his executioners seems to 
rest on the unsupported testimony of the 
Armenian Hayton (Het‘um) in his Flor des 
estoires de la terre d'Orient. See d'Ohsson, 
Histoire des Mongols, їп, р. 498-9, n. 2. The 
Muslim authorities make no mention of this 
act of cannibalism. On the other hand, cf. the 
fate of Juvaini's rival Majd-al-Mulk, who, upon 
his condemnation to death, was seized and 
lynched by a party of Muslims and Mongols 
who 'fell upon him, even wounding one 
another in their struggle to reach him, tore 
and hacked him to pieces, and even roasted 
and ate portions of his flesh '. See the English 
introduction to the T'a'rikh-i-jahün-gushà, т, 
xlvi (Persian introduotion, lvii-lviii). Cf. also 
the account in Ricoldo da Montecroce, ed. 
Laurent, p. 116, of a “magnus baro Tar- 
tarorum’ arrested for treason in the field, 
who was handed over by Abaga to the Mongol 
ladies. ‘Quo accepto coxerunt eum viuum, 
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et dederunt eum comedere incisum per partes 
minimas toti exercitui in exemplum aliorum.’ 

p. 76. ‘When the Mongols first came to 
these parts . . . they rode on bullocks and their 
weapons were of wood.’ Cf. the eyewitness 
account of the Battle of Bashiriya or Nahr- 
Bashir in the Kitab-al-Fakhri (Browne, op. cit., 
p. 462, tr. Whitting, p. 62), in which ‘ a knight 
fully accoutred and mounted on an Arab 
horse’ would advance to be met, from the 
Mongol ranks, by ‘a horseman mounted on a 
horse like a donkey, and having in his hand a 
spear like a spindle, wearing neither robe nor 
armour, so that all who saw him were moved to 
laughter’. Most observers seem to have been 
struck by the insignificant size and appearance 
of the Mongols’ mounts: ‘equos paruos 
equitant', says Ricoldo, р. 120, ‘ quasi 
capras °. 

‘Their king asked them to give him ten 
days’ grace, and entered a deep cave; there 
he fasted for ten days, humbling and abasing 
himself. An interesting (and early) variant 
of the normal version, according to which 
Chingiz Khan ascended a mountain and 
prayed for three days and nights. See Juvaini, 
The history of the world-conqueror, tr. Boyle, 
80-1, Rashid-al-Din, Sbornik letopisei, tr. 
Smirnova, 189. 

р. 181. ‘We were in Samarqand ....' An 
interesting indication of the movements of 
Rümi's family. The reference must be to the 
siege of Samarqand by Muhammad Khwirazm- 


* Shah in 1212 (see Barthold, Turkestan, 


365-6), when Jalal-al-Din would have been 
only five years old. 

p. 199. The story of the king and his ten 
concubines is told in the Ilahi-nama of Farid- 
al-Din ‘Attar (ed. Ritter, 158-9, ed. Rouhani, 
128) of the Prophet Muhammad and his wives. 
See also Ritter, Das Meer der Seele, 566. 

Professor Arberry’s clear and fluent version 
of this important work, now translated for the 
first time into any European language, will be 
warmly welcomed by scholar and layman alike. 


JOHN A. BOYLE 


FREDRIK Barta: Nomads of south 
Persia: the Bassert tribe of the 
Khamseh confederacy. (Universitetets 
Etnografiske Museum, Oslo. Bulletin 
No. 8.) [х1], 159 pp., 8 plates. 
[Oslo]: Oslo University Press, [1961]. 
N.kr. 18. 


The Khamseh, as their name suggests, are a 
group of five tribes, the ‘Arab, the Basuri, the 
'Aynàlü, the Bahàrlü, and the Nafar. The 
first two only are still semi-nomadic, the 
former ranging from the neighbourhood of 
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Lar to Dehbid and the latter from near Lar to 
Küh-i Bül. The other three, all Turki-speaking, 
are now settled, the Nafar in the Lar distriot, 
the Bahürlü in Darab, and the 'Aynálü іп Газа. 
The ‘Arab speak an Arabic dialect; the 
Basiri Persian. The Mugàte'eh, Qara‘i, and 
Arbuz were formerly attached to the Khamseh ; 
the Kurdshüli, now an independent group, 
at one time fluctuated between the Khamseh 
and the Qashqa^5. 

This study, which is based on material 
collected in the field between December 
1957 and July 1958, is concerned only with the 
Basiri; except that in a concluding chapter 
the author briefly considers the fundamental 
processes which produce and maintain the 
Büsiri organization in relation to the neigh- 
bouring tribes of south Persia. The different 
processes which influence and determine 
Büsiri social forms are analysed and their 
role in contributing to the maintenance of the 
tribe in relation to its environment is clearly 
shown. The author points out that whereas 
the Basiri maintain a short-term ecologic 
balance with their environment by migrations 
and winter dispersal, a long-term balance, 
depending mainly on natural growth rates, 
disease, and taxation, is beyond their control ; 
an approximate economic and political balance 
with their external social environment is 
maintained through market exchanges and the 
institution of centralized chieftaincy. 

Although based on a relatively small tribal 
group this study brings corroborative evidence 
from another discipline for a tendency to 
which historians have drawn attention, 
namely the way in which the nomads in Persia 
have acted as a population reserve upon which 
the sedentary society draws. The author has 
much to say that is of absorbing interest. 
He gives an acute description of the delicate 
balance between coercion and consent which 
prevails in the relations between the tribal 
chiefs and their followers and the factors from 
which the power and influence of the former 
derive. Persian society, tribal and settled, is 
full of strange paradoxes: of one such he 
writes, ° The chief must confirm succession and 
insists on his right to appoint any new head- 
man he likes, while the tribesmen similarly 
claim the right to choose their own leader’ 
(p. 30), claims, which if pushed to extremes 
would prove to be incompatible. Nevertheless 
the system works. He also describes in detail 
the process by which the camp leader, lacking 
means to dictate a decision, must obtain 
unanimity among the members of the camp for 
the daily, or almost daily, decisions whether 
to break camp and migrate, by which route to 
migrate, and where to pitch the new camp. 
The process by which this unanimity is 
achieved, he regards as one of the fundamental 
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social processes in nomad society, and one 
which has fundamental implications for their 
political system. He states : 


‘It is therefore important for a leader to 
avoid any large assembly of camp members, 
where each voice would be more nearly 
equal. Instead he seeks persons out singly 
or in small gatherings where his friends and 
kinsmen are in a majority; within such a 
group his influence may prevail. These 
men can then go out to similar groups of 
their kith and kin, where they can speak 
with greater force, strengthened by the 
knowledge of speaking the mind of another 
majority, and thus disseminate the 
originator’s suggestions further. 

The avoidance of a clear statement of 
decision is thereby made more understand- 
able. Though most speakers seek to reveal 
the trend of their preference, they always 
retain counter-arguments in their state- 
ments. The opinions of other persons seem 
to be evaluated by their differential response 
to the first speaker’s various arguments 
implying the different alternatives, and not 
necessarily by the conclusion implied by the 
balance of the opinions expressed by them. 
In such fashion no person ends up having 
clearly committed himself to what may turn 
out to be a minority opinion ; his own state- 
ments have consistently contained arguments 
both for and against, and their relative 
weight has never been fully revealed. Lack 
of agreement is revealed by continued 
conversation around the subject, never by 
flat contradiction. And the “ arguments” 
presented in such conversations need not be 
factors of real relevance to the decision, but 
are often just convenient ways in which one 
or other decision may be implied ' (pp. 44-5). 


Such processes as these described are not 
unknown in other groups of society in Persia. 

Discussing the isolation of the camps, the 
author notes that the camp members surround 
themselves with barriers of suspicion and fear ; 
* all outsiders that are not closely related are 
regarded with the utmost reserve. . . . Other 
camps are suspected of theft and banditry’ 
(p. 47). While admitting that thefts of animals 
do occur, he maintains that ‘ the excessive fear 
of thieves is reminiscent of witchcraft beliefs in 
many respects’ (p. 47). This may be the case, 
but in some areas of Firs, especially in the 
border districts of the migration routes sheep- 
stealing is, or was until recently, an almost 
nightly occurrence ; and, morever, since the 
disarming of the tribes, the law-abiding 
elements are at a disadvantage with outlaws 
(of whom there are, or were, a number). The 
disarming of the tribes has also placed them 1n 
a less favourable position to defend their flocks 
against the depredations of wild animals, 
notably wolves. 

An attempt is made by the author to disen- 
tangle the genetic relations of the tribe and to 
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analyse the formal framework of Basiri 
organization, which consists of the tribe (77) 
with its chief, the section (tîrek), and the 
family group (oulàd) consisting of a number of 
tents up to as many as 200. The oulád' consti- 
tutes a group with defined usufructory right to 
pastures and a designated headman. The chief 
exercises his control directly through the 
oulads, which are grouped into leaderless 
sections, whose estates are the sum of the 
component oulads, which grouping, however, 
has little importance in the formal system. The 
pattern prevailing among the Basiri which the 
author thus describes is rather different from 
that which exists among the Mazidi section 
(t@ifeh) of the ‘Arab tribe, with whom the 
Basgiri were at one time closely associated. 
Among the Mazidi the kalantar (chief) exercises 
contro] through the headmen (kadkhudas) of 
the- individual tireh, of which there are at 
present twelve, each composed of a number of 
bayleh, i.e. family groups. The basis of the 
recognition of the oulads among the Bàsiri 
and the allocation of usufructory rights to 
pastures is the patrilineal principle. The 
subdivisions of the ouláds, however, are based 
on criteria entirely different from those which 
define the ошай itself : 


* they constitute the de facto subdivisions of 
tbe oulad as a political unit—under pro- 
minent leaders who challenge the authority 
of the headman the camps may constitute 
politically fissive divisions within the oulad. 
But they are not segments in terms of the 
criteria that define oulads—they are not 
homologous with the oulad. In its political 
constitution, the oulad is an aggregate of 
tents under the supervision of a headman ; 
in terms of kinship it is a clearly delimited 
patrilineal descent group. The camp, which 
is the primary subdivision of the oulad, is 
politically structured around one or more 
influential leaders who by their leadership 
and influence hold it together as a group ; 
in terms of kinship, it is compound and not 
clearly delimited ° (p. 61). 


Against this background, the author rightly 
points out that the recent practice of the 
Persian army in recognizing all ambitious 
and effective camp-leaders as headmen 
directly responmble for their camp members to 
the officer appointed by the army over the 
tribe and, thus, the recognition of camps as 
separate administrative units, ‘ spells the end 
of the whole tribal schema for ordering 
pasture rights and migrations, and leads 
rapidly to organizational, and thereby 
economic, collapse’ (pp. 67-8). The story of 
the deliberate attempts by successive govern- 
ments to reduce the influence of the tribes, 1f 
not actually to destroy the tribal structure, 
is along one. At the time when the author was 
collecting his material there was no longer any 
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Bagiri chief recognized by the government, 
the army having assumed responsibility for the 
admimstration of the tribe two years pre- 
viously. He is not, however, strictly correct in 
stating that the chiefs of (all) the nomadic 
groups of the Khamseh had been dismissed : 
the Mazidi kalàntar, who had received official 
recognition in 1955-6, still held that position 
in 1960. Military control was first established 
over the ‘Arab and Bagiri by Rizà Shah in the 
early 1930's. When they were settled towards 
the end of Rizà Shah’s reign, the practice of 
appointing & military officer over them was 
abandoned. After the abdication of Riza Shah 
in 1941 the ‘Arab and Básiri, who had been 
greatly reduced in numbers during the period 
of settlement, resumed their migrations, as 
did many of the other tribes who had been 
settled ; and they were again placed under a 
military officer. In 1947-8 a separate officer 
was placed over the Basiri. After the fall of 
Dr. Musaddiq the two chief Basiri khins were 
deprived of their positions because of their 
alleged encouragement of disdrders and 
robberies ; and one officer was again appointed. 
over both the Basiri and the ‘Arab. 

So far as the, study deals with the chieftain- 
ship it is therefore a reconstruction of the 
system as it functioned two years before the 
author’s visit. He shows that the Basiri chief 
held a pivotal position in the tribal organiza- 
tion and was traditionally granted a vast and. 
not clearly delimited field of privilege and 
command; ‘and power is concerved of as 
emanating from him, rather than delegated to 
him by his subjects’ (pp. 71-2). The out- 
standing feature of his position was ‘his 
power of decision and autocratic command 
over his subjects. . . . The monopolization by 
the chief of the right of command is a funda- 
mental principle of Basiri social structure’ 
(p. 74). This again, perhaps, differentiates the 
Büsiri from some of the other tribal groups of 
south Persia. The author points out that the 
chief's position imposes upon him a certain 
lavishness of living. This is, no doubt, the 
case; but it is also one of the ways by which 
the allegiance of the tribesmen was in the 
first place attracted and held; his hospitality 
and largesse were also in some measure a 
return for the ‘dues’ levied from the tribe. 
The author writes ‘ his (the chief’s) hospitality 
Should be boundless—whereas the tribesmen 
tend to be parsimonious' (p. 74). If he is 
right in this, then the Basiri tribesmen differ 
from almost all other tribesmen in Persia, 
among whom hospitality at every level is a 
marked feature of life. To support his position 
the chief imposes irregular taxes, usually in 
the form of a levy of one to three sheep per 
hundred (a rate which is alleged, incidentally, 
often to have been exceeded); each owlad also 
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pays an annual due in clarified butter; and 
visitors and supplicants to the chief’s tent 
tend to bring gifts, usually of livestock. The 
author notes the relative wealth of the chiefs, 
partly in land as well as livestock. 

A clear exposition is given of the vital part 
formerly played by the chief in the relations 
between the government and the settled 
population on the one hand and the tribe on 
the other. In the case of a conflict with a 
member of the sedentary society the nomad is 
at a disadvantage: the nomad camp must be 
constantly on the move for the sake of the 
herds; and the tribesman’s property cannot 
be left in the charge of neighbours ; his flocks 
are held together only by his constant 
shepherding. The difference in the modes of 
life of the settled population and the nomad. 
preclude extended contact and. the activities 
usually associated with mediation : 


‘Left to their own devices they can only 
mobilize their own communities and fight it 
out.... Alternatively, the farmer may take 
his grievance to the local court. But there 
the nomad cannot without great hardship 
even plead his case; while the farmer can 
readily sit for a week on the courthouse 
doorstep, the nomad 1s in practice unable to 
comply even with a court summons. If he 
succeeds in interesting the court at all, the 
farmer can thus mobilize a vast and powerful 
bureaucratic apparatus, the rules of which 
the nomad, because of his pastoral mode of 
life, is forced to break * (pp. 78-9). 


This difficulty is in some measure overcome by 
the institution of chieftainship. 


‘Whereas the common tribesman from a 
sedentary point of view are elusive and 
irresponsible, the chief of a tribe is a known 
and responsible entity. It is in his interest to 
maintain stable and peaceful relations with 
the centres of power in sedentary society ; 
and this he can do because he has the 
domestic staff that frees him from all pastoral 
and household duties. Where the common 
tribesmen’s relations with sedentary society 
are largely instable and passing, his are 
continuous and permanent . . . and since 
he maintains & house in Shiraz, he has a 
“ permanent address ". This places him on a 
par with the landowning élite of sedentary 
society. Where conflict arises between the 
tribesman and villager the chief can represent 
the interests of his tribe, just as the land- 
owner or local administrator can represent 
that of the villagers. They can meet as 
equals before the Provincial Governor, or in 
court, or directly. The two parties have thus 
on this level become comparable, and their 
conflicting interests amenable to negotiation 
and settlement in a political and legal 
framework ’ (pp. 79-80). 


This is, no doubt, a fair description of the 
position of the chief in earlier times, but with 
the spread of modern methods of administra- 
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tion and the break-up or weakening of the 
corporate structure of society it has become 
increasingly difficult for the chief to ‘ protect’ 
his followers—though few would deny that 
the need for ‘protection’ still exists. The 
author points out that: ‘The position of 
autocratic authority occupied by the Basiri 
chief can only be successfully maintained and 
defended if it is supported by enough coercive 
power to enforce discipline and suppress 
opposition from below, no matter how oppor- 
tunist and shortsighted such opposition may 
be’ (p. 80), and argues that the poor develop- 
went of centrally controlled coercive force 
reflects the impotence of any political opposi- 
tion, which in turn derives from the fact that 
* the political subjects of the chief are orgamzed 
in small, mutually hostile, and weakly led 
groups, each striving to maintain internal 
harmony and unanimity without coercive 
means’ (p. 81). In this respect Basiri society 
would seem to be a microcosm of the macro- 
cosm of Persian society. 

The question of kinship is discussed in 
some detail. The author points out that a 
marriage contract is a transaction between 
groups constituting whole households and 
not merely the contracting spouses. The 
kinsmen of a married woman retain an interest 
in her; and their honour is affected by her 
life and activities : 

‘The husband’s rights over his wife of 

course predominate; but he is completely 

dependent on her willing co-operation in the 
daily routine of pastoral nomadism. The 
considerable autonomy and authority of 
women in matters within the domestic 
sphere and family economics clearly arise 
from this pattern of co-operation and mutual 
dependence between spouses ; it also affects 
the husband’s relations to his affines. Since 
they hold some rights and have considerable 
influence over his wife, he is interested in 
maintaining as close and friendly relations 
with them as possible ; only in concert with 
them can he hope to control and contain the 
independence which the wife’s economic role 
gives her. The close alliance between the 
affines among the Basseri thus springs from 
the fact that except for lineal ascendants/ 
descendants, they are uniquely united by 
common. interests in an “estate ”, in this 

case the person of a woman’ (pp. 34-5). 

The period between the betrothal and the 
actual marriage, the author states, usually 
extends over several years. In this respect, too, 
there would appear to be a striking difference 
from the Mazidi, who regard any undue 
prolongation of the betrothal period as 
derogatory to the honour of both families. 
Little is said about the question of real or 
alleged affronts to the ‘ honour’ of women by 
persons outside the group. These tend in 
other areas to be а fruitful cause of disputes 
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between tribal groups and sometimes with the 
officials of the government, which on more than 
one occasion in recent years have, notably in 
Fars and Balichistan, led to outlawry. No 
mention either is made of the blood feud, 
which presumably, therefore, no longer plays 
an important part in Basiri society. It still 
exists among various other tribal groups in 
Persia, especially the Boir Ahmadi, Baliich, 
and Lürs, where it is not infrequently ter- 
minated by the exchange of women as brides. 

When discussing the history of the Büsiri 
and the Khamseh confederacy, the author is 
less at home.  'The precise origins of the 
confederacy and the tribes which constitute it 
are admittedly somewhat obscure. According 
to the Fars nameh-i Nasiri ‘Ali Muhammad 
Khan Qavim ul-Mulk was given in 1278/ 
1861-2 the government of the Khamseh 
together with Dārāb for а period of ten years 
on а mugdate‘eh contract (п, 57); his son 
Muhammad Riz& Khan, who became Qavàm 
ul-Mulk in 1301/1883-4 was made in that 
year governor of Lar, Dür&áb, and the Kham- 
seh, in addition to the various other offices 
which he already held. Up to this period the 
Вазіт are seldom mentioned in the sources; 
and seem to have played a less prominent 
part with regard to the provision of military 
contingents than the other tribes which were 
to form the Khamseh confederacy. When 
‘Ali Muhammad Qavam ul-Mulk was sum- 
moned to Isfahin in 1881-2 by Zil us-Sultan 
in order to go with him to Tehran, ‘Ali 
Muhammad was accompanied by 500 tribal 
levies, consisting of 150 ‘Arab, 50 Baharli, 
50 ‘Aynali, 50 men of various tribes settled in 
Shiraz, and 200 Qashqai (Fars màümeh-i 
Na@siri, т, 346). The whole family of Hajji 
Ibrahim except ‘Ali Akbar was not, in fact, 
exterminated (as alleged on p. 87) when Fath 
‘Ali Shah executed Hajji Ibrahim. He was 
survived also by his son Asadullah, who was 
blinded, but not killed on his father’s disgrace, 
and had many descendants, and by Hajji 
Mirza ‘Ali Біла, who was, however, castrated 
on his father’s fall. ‘Ali Akbar subsequently 
received the laqab Qavim ul-Mulk in 1245/ 
1829-80. It is perhaps somewhat misleading 
to call the Qavàmi family ‘a family of 
merchants’. It is true that Hajji Mahmüd, 
the father of Hajji Hashim, the kadkhuda- 
basht of the Haidari quarters of Shiriz under 
Nadir Shah, was a rich merchant, and that 
Hajji Ibrahim, the grandson of Hàjji Hashim, 
who became the kalantar of Shirüz and in 
1209/1794-5 sadr-i azam to Agi Muhammad 
Khan Qàjàr, probably derived a good deal of 
his considerable wealth from trade; and he is 
also especially mentioned as having influence 
among the tribal leaders between whom and 
the settled population he may well have acted. 
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as an intermediary in commercial and other ` 
transactions. But by the tıme ‘Ali Muhammad 
Khan had become Qavim ul-Mulk various 
members of the family held office in Tehran 
and elsewhere, and the power of the family 
derived from this as well as from trade. The 
precariousness of the unity of the Khamseh 
confederacy, which is noted by the author, 
is not, perhaps, surprising in view of its , 
origns. ‘Alî Muhammad Qavàm ul-Mulk , 
became its leader ın the first instance by virtue | 
of the right accorded to him by the govern- ) 
ment to collect the abwàb jam‘ or tax quota 
due from the tribes which came to constitute 
the confederacy, and his function, other than : 
the collection of the taxes, was to sponsor an^ 
protect their interests vis-à-vis the government 
When the Qavám ul-Mulk ceased to do this ir. 
the changing circumstances of the twentietl. 
century the confederacy naturally ceased to | 
accord him their full support. 

A wider knowledge of Persian customs 
would have made the author realize that the 
use of da“ by a mother's brother to his 
sister's children on the pattern of the reciprocal 
grandparent/grandchild usage (p. 32) 18 not 
confined to the Basiri or to the relationship 
of maternal uncle, any more than is the practice 
of a man referring to his daughter-in-law as 
arosam (for 'arüsam). Similarly he would 
have realized that the use of Qavam to which 
he refers (p. 89) derives from its use as a lagab 
(and not a surname), and that the hereditary 
transmission of such is not unusual. 

There are a number of misprints, including 
Aynarlu for Aynalu (p. 3), riz safid for rish 
safid (p. 26), shirbahah for shirbaha (p. 33), 
ma‘umur for ma‘mur (p. 76), Nasr Khan for 
Nasir Khan (p. 84 and passim), and Saled for 
Saleh (p. 182); and aghd-e-nume (for “aqd ° 
nàmeh) should not have an izafeh. 

These, however, are minor criticisms. The 
study gives an excellent account of one of the | 
nomad groups of south Persia. The author, 
like many others before him, is clearly attracted 
by the drama of the annual migration with its 
sociological relevance, which he so clearly 
describes ; and is exhilarated by ‘ the freedom 
or necessity, of movement through a vast, 
barren and beautiful landscape’. He writes 
with sympathy for, and understanding of, 
his subject; and has made an important and 
welcome contribution to our knowledge of the 
nomads of south Persia. 


ANN K. 8. LAMBION 


Mrs DILLON and others (tr.): The 
Natakalaksanarainakosa of Sdgara- 
nandin : a thirteenth-century treatise 
on the Hindu theater. Translated by 
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Myles Dillon, Murray Fowler and 
V. Raghavan. (Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New 
Series, Vol. 50, Pt. 9.) 74 pp. Phila- 
delphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1960. $2. 
This book appears in place of the projected 
second volume of Professor Dillon’s work The 


~Natakalaksanaratnakosa of Sagaranandin (Vol. 


X, text, O.U.P., 1937). Professor Dillon’s 
translation has been revised by Professor 
Fowler and Professor Raghavan, and an 
introduotion, notes, and appendixes have been 
supplied by Professor Raghavan. 

Sagaranandin’s text, known from one 
Nepalese manuscript, is a compendium of 
pronouncements on Indian dramatic theory 
culled from many sources and illustrated by 
quotation from a number of plays. The task 
of identifying the cited theorists and 
dramatists, whose works are in many cases 
no longer extant, has been arduous, and the 
results are of great value. 

The translation is generally sound, but its 
usefulness is seriously impaired by careless 
treatment of technical terms. The important 
expression natakalaksanam daéarüpakam, (1.6) 
is not adequately rendered by ‘ the science of 
drama in its ten forms’ and only recourse to 
the Sanskrit text enables the reader to discover 
that the note on nàtakelaksanam on р. 60 
refers to this phrase in the translation. By 
rendering (ndfaka-)alambarah (1.02) as 'ex- 
`сеПепсев (of the паѓаа)”, the translators 
deceive themselves as well as the reader, for 


` the note refers one to lines 2745 ff. instead of 
lines 1825 ff. where the list of nafakalamkarah 


(translated ‘ornaments in the najaka’) is 
found. The term «riti (1.18) is translated 
‘modes’, and it is difficult to see how the 
reader should understand the reference to 
bharatyadayah, for when Sügaranandin later 
defines vrtti the translators render it ‘ style’. 
The term abhinayah (1.18) covers considerably 
more than ‘gesture’. A text of this nature 
clearly requires an index of technical terms, 
and the work of indexing would have shown 
up the confusions in the translation. 

The original manuscript does not appear to 
have been consulted since it was first dis- 
covered in 1922, the edition having been pre- 
pared from a modern transcript. It must be 
hoped that the original is still available, since 
it is not clear how reliable the copy was, and 
since it would be most desirable to check 
Sylvain Lévi's dating of the original (1200— 
1400). While the translators’ sub-title ‘a 
thirteenth-century treatise’ may be an 
accurate guess, Professor Raghavan in his 
introduction passes over unmentioned the 
most salient pomts made in Professor Dillon’s 
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preface of 1937 (a possible terminus a quo 1243 
based on the mention of a Dütüngada, and a 
terminus ad quem 1400 based on Lévi's dating) 
and prefers to base his case on the occurrence 
of parallel passages in other texts. It is, 
however, not clear why he considers the 
similarities between the present text, Sühitya- 
darpana, and Bhavaprakisa indicate direct 
borrowing (in the case of Sahityadarpana, the 
priority being awarded to Sigaranandin) 
rather than use of common sources ; for details 
of the argument, see his article in J. Univ. 
Gauhati, тп, 1952, 29-32. 
J. C. WRIGHT 


Berry SuxrrS: Grammatical method in 
Panini: his treatment of Sanskrit 
present stems. (American Oriental 
Series, Essay 1.) x, 45 pp. New 
Haven, Conn.: American Oriental 
Society, 1961. $2.50. 


This study takes the form of a translation 
(with full running commentary and glossary of 
grammatical terms occurring in the text) of 
Panini’s sütras 3.1.68-85, together with the 
Kûšika commentary and most of the relevant 
portions of the Mahabhasya (ed. Kielhorn, rr. 57. 
18-59.7, 60.10-63.7, 64.5-6). The translation 
and commentary are excellent, as also the 
conception of the work as a conspectus of the 
views of Panini, Patafijali, and the Kaésikû 
comprehensible to the lay Sanskritist. The 
glossary of terms, however, falls short of such 
comprehensibility, and one must hope for the 
sake of the lay reader that the numerous 
serious misprints can be speedily rectified. 

The only crucial topic discussed in the 
commentaries is the first—whether voice 
(kartr, bhava, karman) is conveyed by the 
personal ending of the verb or by the tense 
formans. Dr. Shefts suggests (p. 18) that 
Panini intended the second alternative, while 
Kátyayana questions both, and Pataüjali opts 
for the first. She is clearly wrong as regards 
Panini. For him tense meaning and voice 
meaning are carried by the personal ending 
(3.2.110 ff. and 1.3.13 ff.) and this is not 
contradicted in the siitras in question. The 
clue lies in the word order (the syntax 
is, against Dr. Shefts, p. 18, neutral in this 
matter). Panini reversed the word order 
(nominative-locative) of 3.1.66 cin bhévakar- 
manok in 67 sarvadhatuke yak in order to 
juxtapose the words bhavakarmanoh and 
sürvadhàtuke, thereby indicating the correct 
resolution of the sütras 67 f. bhavakarmavücini 
sürvadhàtuke yag bhavati, karirvücimi sürva- 
dhatuke sab bhavati. Katyayana also knows only 
the solution [bhavakarmanohk] sarvadhatuke yak 
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(and, with the kariküküra, prefers the attribu- 
tion of voice meaning to the personal ending, 
since the second varttika carries more weight 
than the first), while Pataiijali, at a later date, 
feels free to read [bhavakarmanoh] sdrvadhatuke 
yak, s? y? [5°] or even [bh°] y? 8° and to opt for 
the one giving the most satisfactory sense—in 
the event the traditional reading [bh°] s? y? 
(Kielhorn, 11.58.13). 

The problem is related to the question of 
sarvadhétu and ardhadhatu (discussed by 
Dr. Shefts, p. 16), these terms apparently 
denoting in pre-Pininean grammar the 
thematic (and athematic present) tense stem 
and the athematic non-present tense stem 
respectively. At this stage the personal 
endings must have been deemed to convey 
voice as well as person and number, the 
theory thus reflecting the Vedic standpoint 
(RV vardhati with -ti ‘kartari’ by 1.3.78, 
vardhate with -te ‘bhave’ by 1.3.13). The 
Pàninesn analysis of present formations into 
root, tense formans, and personal ending, in 
keeping with the development in the language 
of a rigid system of tenses and voices and with 
its loss of the distinction between parasmaipada 
and  üimanepada terminations (classical 
Sanskrit cardhayati (tr.), vardhati (intr.), 
attested already in the first and tenth mandalas 
of the Rgveda), should have led to a reappraisal 
of the function of the various suffixes involving 
the rewriting of a considerable part of the 
Agstadhyay?. In reaffirming Panini’s treatment 
in spite of grave doubts, Katyayana and the 
later commentators were opposing the 
historical development of the language. 


J. O. WRIGHT 


'AngX WAYMAN: Analysis of the 
Sravakabhiimi manuscript. (University 
of California Publications in Classical 
Philology, Vol. xvir) [ix], 185 pp., 
plate. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1961. 
$5. 


This is a doctoral thesis based on a MS of the 
Sravakabhiimi from the famous collections of 
Rahula Sànkrtyáyana at the Bihar Research 
Society. The Srüvakabhümi is a hitherto 
unpublished portion of  Asahga's Yogā- 
cérabhiimi-sastra, only a part of which has 
so far been published under the title of 
the Bodhisattvabhimi. The discovery of the 
Sravakabhiimi thus not only supplements the 
missing part of this major work of Asanga but 
also helps us to understand his attitude 
towards the Lesser Vehicle to which he is said 
to have belonged prior to his conversion to 
Mahayana. 
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The thesis is divided into six chapters, fivo 
dealing with the Sravakabhiimi MS and the last 
with the intrusive folios in the MS containing a 
commentary of Авайра on the Paramartha- 
gatha, followed by an English translation by 
Dr. Wayman. In the first five chapters the 
author gives us a fairly comprehensive study of 
the MS together with a translation of brief 
extracts of the Sravakabhiimi. 

The first chapter, describing the MS, is 
undoubtedly a major contribution to our 
knowledge of the palaeography of this MS. 


“Several MSS from the Bihar Research Society 


collection have been edited but little is known 
about their scripts. The writer of this thesis 
very ably fulfils this need by giving a full 
palaeographic analysis of the MS. The 
numerals from 1 to 100, the alphabet, and a 
number of ligatures and several miscellaneous 
marks and forms are reproduced here, the 
phonetic values of numerals are determined, 
and there is a brief discussion on the name of 
the script which the author concludes to be ‘ a 
popular form of Vartula, the rounded script of 
Nepal’ (approximately of the twelfth century). 

In the second chapter the author makes an 
attempt to determine the date of Asanga and 
consequently of Vasubandhu, and is led to 
criticize Frauwallner’s thesis on the date of the 
latter. This he does by his three counter- 
proposals: (1) by considering the earlier 
Vasubandhu (the Vrddhácárys Vasubandhu 
of Yaéomitra) to be a follower of the 
Madhyamika school; (2) by taking the later 
Vasubandhu (the Kosakara) to be a half- 
brother of Asahga born when the latter had 
attained & mature age and thus could convert 
his younger brother from Sautrintika to 
Mahayana at a fairly early age; (8) by 
assuming that Vasubandhu wrote the Koéa- 
bhasya at an early age and received a challenge 
from Sanghabhadra not immediately after the 
composition of this work but long after he had 
finished composing many other works on 
Vijfiánavada. 

Although these proposals are workable and 
could prove substantially valid the author has 
not fully discussed the first and has overlooked 
some valuable evidence in support of his last 
two proposals. In this connexion attention may 
be drawn to my article ‘ On the theory of two 
Vasubandhus ' (BSOAS, XXI, 1, 1958, 48-53) 
in which, on the basis of new material found in 
the Abhidharmadipa (another MS from the 
Bihar Research Society) I tried to prove the 
identity of  Koáakara  Vasubandhu with 
Vasubandhu of the Vijiiinavada school. 

Discussing further the affiliation of Asanga 
to the Hinayána at an early age the author tries 
to establish that he belonged to the later 
Mahisasaka school. This he sets forth without 
full discussion of the available material, as for 
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instance in dealing with Masuda’s proposal 
that the Yogücàra teaching of dlaya con- 
sciousness was derived from the Sautrantikas 
(as against the Mahisásakas). The author casts 
doubt on this proposition of Masuda without 
any counter-proposal, ignoring supporting 
evidence in favour of Masuda (e.g. ‘The 
Sautrintika theory of bija', BSOAS, ххп, 2, 
1959, 236-49) and merely states: ‘ Discussion 
of such propositions takes much space and 
involves subtle arguments. Therefore I shall 
set forth my tentative conclusion that various 
parts of Asanga’s  Yogücürabhümi, and 
especially the Sravakabhiimi, are basically the 
doctrines of the later Mahiéaisakas, always 
subject to further influence of Asanga’s 
Mahayana views’ (p. 29). It is unfortunate 
that the author should have been content with 
only ‘ tentative conclusions ’ on points of such 
profound importance. 

In the third chapter the author comments 
on the language of the Sravakabhümi. There 
are not many hybrid grammatical forms in the 
text. But it abounds in unusual words, a list of 
which is given at the end of this chapter. This 
partially makes up for the lack of an index at 
the end of this important text which, according 
to the author, * was meant to provide a basic 
education in the chief technical terms of 
Buddhism and in conventional lista of general 
terminology ' (p. 53). This observation is fully 
borne out by the large extracts given in the 
following two chapters with lucid translations 
and brief summaries of portions not reproduced 
here. The author deserves our gratitude for 
bringing to light this major work of Asanga 
and we look forward to seeing a complete 
edition of this text. 

P. S. JAINI 


G. A. DELEURY : The cult of Vithoba. 
(Poona University and Deccan College 
Publications in' Archaeology and 
History of Maharashtra, [1]) xv, 
224 pp., 7 plates, 7 maps. Poona: 
Decean College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute, 1960. Rs. 15. 


In the introduction to a recently published 
study of the Gayawal community, the 
officiating priests at Hindu Gaya, the late 
Professor D. N. Majumdar wrote that ‘ our 
temples and cities of religious pilgrimage are 
our heritage and give the configuration to 
India’s personality ’.1 These words might well 
serve as an introduction to the volume under 
review which deals with the peculiarly 


1L. P. Vidyarthi: The sacred complex in 
Hindu Gaya, reviewed BSOAS, xxv, 2, 1962, 
384—5. 
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Maháráshtran cult of Vithob&, the Varkari 
seot, and the pilgrim city of Pandharpür, and 
thus uses material largely comparable to that 
of the former work; but Dr. Deleury’s 
approach is in the main historical and based 
upon a position of sympathy for the Varkaris 
as a ‘Christian bhakta’, while Dr. Vidyarthi 
was primarily anthropological in approach. 
Thus the two books make a most stimulating 
contrast and together suggest a fruitful field 
for further research into other regional sects, 
priestly castes, and ‘sacred complexes’ 
throughout India. 

The cult of Vithoba has so far received very 
scant attention by scholars, and until the 
publication of Ranade’s Mysticism in 
Mahérashtra in 1933 it was virtually unknown 
outside that region. The combination of 
historical geography and ethnography which 
Dr. Deleury employs calls to mind the methods 
used by Briggs in his study of Gorakhnath and 
the Kanphata Yogis. First the author traces 
the outline history of the Varkaris from the 
time of Jiianadeva. In the second chapter he 
introduces the holy city of Pandharpür, the 
annual goal of the parties of Varkari pilgrims. 
This city, like Hindu Gaya, is mdeed a ‘sacred. 
complex °. The author gives a survey of the 
history and then a short glance at the various 
shrines and monuments, few of which are in 
their present form more than 200 years old, 
for the city was destroyed several times during 
the wars of the preceding centuries. There 
follows a more detailed account of the temple 
of Vithobà and the daily round of activities 
there. Ch. iv gives an interesting account of the 
pilgrimage. The routes followed by the several 
palkhis or parties are mapped, and the various 
activities of the pilgrim’s day are recorded, 
ending with the evening’s hymn-singing. 
Finally the parties converge on Pandharpir 
and enter the city upon the appointed day. In 
ch. v the author attempts an analysis of the 
spirit and religious aspirations of the Varkaris, 
and completes what we take to be the first part 
of the book. . 

The following three chapters (vi, vii, viii) are 
mainly concerned with the problems connected 
with the origin of the cult of Vithobà, in terms 
of the etymological, iconographie, and epi- 
graphio evidence. The commonly held view 
that the names Vitthala and Vithobà derive 
from the Sanskrit Visnu is examined, but not 
accepted. In view of the modern identification 
of Vithobà with Krsna such а derivation is at 
least understandable. The pandit’s etymo- 
logical connexion of Vithobà with Marathi 
vit * brick’ is also rejected. The author shows 
that there are strong grounds for association 
with Kannada 01107, vitthi, viththi, etc. The 
evidence yielded by the detailed chapter upon 
iconography 1s rather negative and not, we 
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feel, particularly helpful, The icons of Vithobà 
are loosely eclectic and do not fit into any 
carefully regulated iconographic categories. 
Epigraphy is more helpful as a whole series of 
early Kannada inscriptions presents evidence 
of related forms. It is at this point that the 
uncertainties and indeed unsatisfactory state of 
Dravidian philological studies present, an 
obstacle. For example the author seeks to 
show a connexion between Kan. betta‘ hill’ and 
the name element bifti, bitta, befti, betta, of the 
inscriptions. We feel ourselves quite unable to 
evaluate this comparison. However, the 
author concludes this chapter by stating that 
the Kannada origin of Vitthala is established, 
although it stil] remains to show how his 
worship became established in Pandharpür. 
The final chapter, and the postscript added 
some ten years after the completion of the rest 
of the book, discuss the origins of the cult. 
The conclusion is unexpected and exciting: 
Vithobaé seems to have originated as в 
Dravidian hero Bittaga whose memorial stone 
at Pandharpür became the centre of a cult 
to which a tribal cattle god was assimilated 
^ and, at a later date, also Krsna. Somewhere 
before the thirteenth century a saint Pundalika 
taught and died at Pandharpür. He was a 
Maratha and from him sprang the Vàrkart cult. 


Е. В. ALLCHIN 


Anman Hasan Dant: Muslim architec- 
ture in Bengal. (Asiatic Society of 
Pakistan Publication No. 7.) xx, 278, 
{v], 42, xxii pp., 96 plates, map. 
Dacca: Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 
1961. Rs. 20. 


The architecture of the Muslims in Bengal 
has hitherto received less than adequate 
treatment at the hands of art-historians of 
the sub-continent. YFergusson’s History of 
Indian and eastern architecture of 1876 included 
it as one of the thirteen styles of the Muslim 
architecture of India, but deals with a very 
limited corpus of monuments not extended in 
Burgess’s 1910 revision. Havell in his Indian 
architecture, 1913, does no more than mention a 
few Bengal buildings in his tendentious account 
which seeks to abnegate the Islamic nature of 
the Muslims’ buildings. Sir John Marshall 
includes a sketch of the pre-Mughal Bengal 
buildings in his chapter contributed to CHI, 
тп, 599 ff, and Perey Brown in his Indian 
architecture, Islamic period, 1942, does little 
more. All these authors treat the Bengal style 
as а local manifestation subservient to the 
‘imperial’ style of Delhi, and seem to look 
on the Mughal monuments of the province 
as trivielities. Besides these standard accounts 
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of Bengal architecture within the general 
Indian Islamic framework, there are more 
detailed studies of some sites and buildings in 
periodicals such as the JASB, Calcutta Review, 
Bengal Past and Present, in the publications of 
the Archaeological Survey of India (notably 
Cunningham's tour of 1879-80 in ASI, xv), 
and in a few monographs on Gaur (Creighton, 
1817; Ravenshaw, 1878; Abid Ali, 1931) and 
Dacca. 

Now, for the first time, we are presented with. 
a systematic study of tbe Muslim architecture 
of Bengal in its own right from the very 
competent pen of Dr. A. H. Dani, who collected 
his material on a field survey in 1948-49 when 
he was serving in the Department of 
Archaeology of the Government of Pakistan ; 
lack of funds has postponed its publication 
until now. Dr. Dani has freely used the works 
referred to above, repeating with approval 
many of their findings but not hesitating to 
condemn their inaccuracies (particularly those 
of Havell, who deservedly suffers), at the same 
time developing his own thesis cogently in 
terms of the evolution of a Muslim style 
peculiar to, and indeed conditioned by, 
Bengal. This he does by an examination of the 
technologies of Bengal building, а new classi- 
fication of styles within Bengal, and an analysis 
of each of these styles in turn, in which no 
major monument of Bengal is left undescribed. 
His whole work develops smoothly, and the 
chapters on the individual styles adequately 
support his general thesis of a Muslim architec- 
ture with an individuality of its own which 
bears ‘ а definite stamp of this deltaic land ', 
not so much in the addition of new local 
elements to a generalized ‘ Muslim architec- 
ture’, as earlier writers seem to imply, but 
rather in the adaptation of Islamic building 
ideals to the taste and tradition of Bengal, 
already developed in  pre-Muslim times, 
stimulated under the Bengal sultanate, and, 
when relegated into the background in the 
Mughal period, persisting still in temple 
architecture. 

Dr. Dani makes firstly a broad twofold 
division into pre-Mughal and Mughal phases, 
dividing the former into six styles: (a) Mam- 
lik, the formative stage represented by the 
early buildings at Tribeni, Sitgion and 
(Choté) Pandua, with the adaptation and 
re-utilization of Hindi material familiar in the 
early stages of Muslim conquest elsewhere in 
India, in stone, brick-cored ashlar, and brick 
alone; (Б) early Ilyas Shahi, represented 
especially by the Adina mosque at (Hazrat) 
Pandua with its shallow stone carving, cusped 
arches, terracotta patterns, and massive piers ; 
(с) ‘Eklékhi’, the style of the Eklaükhi 
mausoleum at Pandua, establishing the mas- 
sive brick style with its stumpy corner towers 
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and curved cornices; (d) later Ilyas Shahi, 
represented by the earlier buildings at Gaur, 
1435-93—Dr. Dani’s dating and classification 
of many of the monuments here differs from 
earlier essays which were frequently un- 
critical—the ‘classical’ Bengali style, with 
perhaps some elements derived through the 
Tughluq architecture of Delhi; (e) the Husain 
Shahi, the later buildings at Gaur, brick and 
brick-and-stone side by side, with its elabora- 
tion of art details including gilding and the 
use of polychromatic encaustic tiles, and some 
revival of stone-carving; (f) Khan Jahan, 
represented by the monuments at and near 
Bagerhat, with solid corner bastions and stark 
unrelieved walls. A seventh pre-Mughal 
style is added to cover the miscellaneous 
buildings of the governors of the Süris and the 
local chiefs after the fall of the Bengal sultanate 
in 1538. In the Mughal phase Dr. Dani 
recognizes (i) an early Mughal style, pre- 
Jahangir, with the older types elaborated by 
ornamental minarets and low domes with lotus 
finials; (ii) an ‘imperial’ Mughal style, the 
buildings of Dacca, with the introduction of 
plaster destroying the very basis of the old 
terracotta ornamentation, with horizontal 
parapets, plaster merlons, guldastas, kiosks, 
and pretentious frontons in the facades; 
(iii) a collection of * local Mughal styles ' in the 
mufassal districts, culminating in that of 
Murshidabad and its Palladianism. In & 
separate chapter Dr. Dani discusses the 
evolution of the typical Bengal hut roof, its 
imitation in brick architecture, and its 
adoption in the later Mughal styles in north 
India. 

In an appendix Dr. Dani publishes the text 
of a Persian MS from the India Office library 
(Ahwàl Gaur wa Pandua; cf. H. Beveridge 
in JASB, LXXI, 1, 44), the earliest topography 
of Gaur and Pandua, which gives also an 
interesting account of the buildings of Кајта- 
hal, with brief notes. The index includes a list 
of monuments ‘ arranged districtwise °. 

In general Dr. Dani's book 18 a most valuable 
and weleome contribution to the study of 
Islamic architecture, well planned and con- 
vincing in its interpretation. On more par- 
ticular points it must, however, be criticized : 
the appearance, paper, printing, and the 
clarity of the text figures and that of the 
plates, are all appallingly bad, and the Asiatic 
Society of Pakistan has done Dr. Dani a grave 
disservice in allowing a work which must have 
a strong national and patriotic appeal in 
addition to its intrinsic merit to appear in 
such a slipshod and poverty-stricken form. 
Dr. Dani himself must bear some of the blame 
for the book’s final form, as infelicities in his 
English are apparent on almost every page 
and he would have done well to submit his 
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text to a native speaker of English before 
sending it to press. If these faults can be 
removed. іп a second edition, we would urge 
that further improvements be made by the 
addition of many more references to the 
primary historical sources (the documentation 
of Islamic building in the entire sub-continent 
is in its infancy, and while Dr. Dani’s Perman 
text is welcome, much more provision of 
documentary records of the buildings is 
desirable), more use (and quotation) of the 
inscriptions—this is particularly to be desired 
in establishing the chronology of the Gaur 
monuments, more text figures, especially detail 
drawings of the nature of the characteristic 
designs in stone and terracotta, the provision 
of a complete bibliography (at present con- 
fined to footnotes; 1t is often inconvenient to 
have to chase an ‘ op. cit.’ back over several 
pages), and the bringing of the, transcription of 
names and technical terms into the scholarly 
norm. In a work of this nature the standerd 
of Yazdani’s Bidar or George Marcais’s 
L'architecture musulmane d'occident is that to 
be aimed at, and this work falls very far below 
theirstandard. Buteven with these deficiencies 
Dr. Dani's book breaks new ground, and will be 
of great value for the specialist student and 
for the general reader. 
J. BURTON-PAGE 


Н. R.C. Wricut: Hast-Indian economic 
problems of the age of Cornwallis £ 
Raffles. ix, 311 pp. London: Luzae 
and Co., Ltd., 1961. 42s. 


Dr. Wright has written a book on certain 
aspects of the administrative history of the 
Anglo-Dutch colonial empires at the turn of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Both 
the period and the treatment of the subject—a 
descriptive account—are popular with his- 
torians. However, the title of the book is 
misleading, since Dr. Wright is not concerned 
with ‘economic problems’ as an economist 
or even an economie historian would under- 
Stand them, but his chief concern is the detailed 
examination of the official policy towards 
certain economic matters that came within 
the compass of the government's activities. 
The book consists of five. chapters dealing 
with such varied subjects as the coffee trade 
of Java and the related problems of its 
cultivation, the rise of the opium monopoly in 
India and its exportation to the East Indies, 
the East India Company's trade in Indian 
piece goods, British policy towards trade and 
territorial acquisitions in the Malayan Arecki- 
pelago, and finally, the fashionable topic of 
‘utility and improvement ’°—the percolation 
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of Benthamite and eighteenth-century humani- 
tarian ideas into the files of administrators and 
officials of the colonial governments. 

The period 1780 to 1820 was one in which 
the economic system which the two European 
mantime powers had built up in Asia during 
the preceding century and a half was under- 
going rapid modification. But the factors 
responsible for this transformation were not 
the same for the British and the Dutch. While 
the Eastern possessions were of equal economic 

interest to both the powers, in India the 
British were faced with the problem of 
adjusting their commercial activities in the 
face of political considerations raised by the 
assumption of territorial sovereignty. The 
Dutch, on the other hand, had long exercised 
effective political control over economically 
the most valuable islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and their problem was to find 
a new political relationship with the indige- 
nous population to suit the needs of changing 
commercial conditions at home. This, as 
Dr. Wright has shown, led to & sharp and 
prolonged controversy between the traditional 
and conservative elements in Holland and the 
advocates of radical reforms. The former, 
led by Nederburgh, remained attached to the 
‘old colonial system’, while the spokesmen 
for the latter, the two brothers van Hogendorp, 
inspired by ideas of Revolutionary France and 
more specifically by Cornwallis’s Whiggish 
reforms in Bengal, agitated for similar measures 
in Java, which they believed, by granting 
proprietary rights in the land to the Javanese 
cultivators and securing a free market, would 
not only lead to that expansion in the coffee 
cultivation considered so desirable but also 
provide a growing market for Dutch manu- 
factures. After a period of confusion due to 
the revolution in Holland, it was, left to 
Daendels to attempt to carry out many of 
the proposed reforms, and Raffles's own work 
during the British occupation of Java is shown 
to have been in effect a continuation of his 
predecessor's policy. 

In many ways, the problems connected with 
the opium monopoly in Bengal were similar, 
in that the government’s main concern was to 
create an administrative machinery which 
would ensure a regular supply of the drug 
with the best possible quality, and to organize 
its retail trade both in India and the East 
Indies in a way that struck a balance between 
revenue needs and questions of morality. The 
Company's trade in the piece goods of India, 
on the other hand, was not subject to an easy 
solution, for here the purely administrative 
issues were complicated by the agitations of 
British cotton manufacturers against the 
products of India. In the Eastern Archipelago 
also, British intervention during the Napoleo- 
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nic Wars proved indecisive. But here it was 
the Court of Directors’ policy of calling a halt 
to further territorial extensions, summarized 
in the slogan ‘ Trade not Dominion ’, that was 
instrumental in foiling attempts of men like 
Raffles to extend British influence and 
authority eastward. 

The main criticism of the book must be that 
while Dr. Wright has treated with admirable 
fullness the main themes, the reader’s atten- 
tion is being constantly distracted by detailed 
excursions into side issues, and to a certain 
extent the chapters remain a series of rather 
disconnected essays. More generally, we are 
told at great length what the governments and 
their agents were thinking and doing in respect 
to particular problems, but very little about 
the overall economie structure of which all 
these formed component parts. 


Е. N. CHAUDHURI 


ANNEMARIE VON GaBaIN: Das wi- 
gurische Königreich von Chotscho, 850- 
1250. (Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin. Klasse für Sprachen, Literatur 
und Kunst, Jahrg. 1961, Nr. 5) 
81 pp. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1961. DM. 12.40. 


Professor Gabain— Maryam apa’ to her 
many Turcologist friends and pupils—is the 
foremost specialist in the field of Old Turkic 
linguistic studies. Most of her published work 
consists of text-editions, but somehow we 
have always guessed, that her real interest was 
not so much in the language she has studied 
with such remarkable erudition, but rather in 
the people who spoke it. Deeply imbued with 
the spirit of that ' Berlin school ' which counted 
such eminent scholars as F. W. K. Müller, 
A. von Le Coq, A. Grünwedel, W. Bang, and 
following in the footsteps of her teachers, 
Annemarie von Gabain put all her energies in 
the study of the ‘ Turfanfunden’ brought to 
Berlin by the Prussian expeditions. Before 
their destruction during World War II, the 
archaeological remains from Turfan were the 
pride of the Museum für Volkerkunde in 
Berlin; the manuscripts fill ‘seven big cup- 
boards’ in the Berlin Academy—they have 
luckily escaped destruction. 

Through reading and translating so many 
of the Turkic texts found in Turfan, through 
examining the beautiful paintings brought to 
Berlin, A. v. Gabain has gained a remarkable 
knowledge of the world that had produced 
them. In this publication she gives a synopsis 
of the civilization of Turfan during the period 
850-1250. The dates are approximative ; the 
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book deals with the Uyghur epoch in the 
history of Chinese Turkestan. 

After the destruction of their Outer Mon- 
Eolian empire by the Kirghizes, the greater 
part of the fleeing Uyghurs found refuge in 
the north-eastern part of Chinese Turkestan. 
These Turkic-speaking and Manichaean no- 
mads found in Turfan a mixed sedentary 
population, comprising Chinese and Tokha- 
rians, Sogdians, Tibetans, and also Turks. 
Most of these peoples were Buddhists. 

The history of this late kingdom is little 
known. By far the best monograph (James 
Russel Hamilton, Les Ouigours à l'époque des 
Cing dynasties d'après les documents chinois, 
Paris, 1956) covers only the period 907-60. 
A. von Gabain's pamphlet brings nothing new 
that concerns the history of this territory. 
Her aim lies elsewhere and her vision is 
synchronic, This work resembles the paintings 
she had examined in their minutest details. It 
gives a static picture of the various aspects of 
the Uyghurs' material and spiritual culture, 
their pohtical organization, their literature as 
well as their clothing and dwellings. The 
illustrations are admirable. Drawn by 
Mr. Georg Herz, the 42 figures bring into 
focus details which would go unnoticed in 
photographic reproductions. No. 41, depicting 
an Uyghur quintet surely calls for some 
`¬ comment by musicologists, and ће bowman 
of fig. 28a could form the subject of a mono- 
graph. 

I cannot agree with everything set out by 
the author, but critical remarks could only 
disturb the serenity that pervades this book. 
In reading it one has the feeling of being 
entertained by an exquisite, refined, and un- 
pretentiously erudite hostess. The china is 
Rosenthal or Meissen, the coffee excellent, 
the ‘ Backerei’ home-made. Every piece of 
furniture fits into the ensemble, everything is 
harmony. In such circumstances would it not 
be petty to remark on the colour of a curtain 
or of a lamp-shade ? When the time comes to 
withdraw, we take leave with a sigh of regret, 
kiss the hand of our hostess, walk home and 
fall asleep humming a gentle melody played by 
the five Uyghur musicians we had been intro- 
duced to. Thank you for a lovely evening. 


DENIS SINOR 


A. RóNA-Tas: The Dariganga dialect. 
(Dissertationes Sodalium Instituti 
Asiae Interioris, 6.) [Ш, 72] pp. 
Dudapest: [Sodales Instituti Asiae 

' Interioris], 1961. 

Khalkha and Ordos, the most widely 
separated from each other of the East 

Mongolian languages, are the only two which 
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have been subjected to really thorough study. 
Dr. Róna-Tas set himself the task, while on a 
short study tour in Mongolia in 1958, of col- 
lecting material on South Khalkha dialects 
with a view to illustrating the connexions 
within the group. His material was originally 
published in three short papers in Acta 
Orientalia Hungarica and has now been 
conveniently reprinted as a monograph by the 
Sodales Instituti Asiae Interioris. It is indeed 
fortunate that a scholar of Dr. Róna-Tas's 
knowledge and ability was willing to undertake 
this work, which has resulted in the appearance 
in English of a concise but comprehensive 
description of the phonology of the Dariganga 
dialect of south-east Mongolia, together with a 
number of folk-lore texts in both transcription 
and translation and a vocabulary of the dialect. 

The morphology of Dariganga does not 
apparently deviate at all from that of Khalkha 
hence the main interest of the investigation 
lies in Dr. Réna-Tas’s study of the phonology 
and. of peculiarities of vocabulary. He has 
found that while the stock of sounds is 
essentially the same as that of Khalkha, their 
behaviour does not parallel that of the sounds 
of either Khalkha or Ordos exclusively. Vowels 
behave (especially in the case of the so-called 
breaking of the 2 before а of the second 
syllable) much as in Khalkha, but consonants 
show patterns of historical development in 
some respects similar to that of Khalkha, in 
others to that of Ordos. In particular, Dari- 
ganga follows Ordos in its tendency to weaken 
certain consonants (q-, k-, t-, &-, of literary 
Mongol) under certain conditions. 

The compilation of the vocabulary presented 
& problem of choice, since on the one hand 
Dr. Róna-Tas could collect only a fragment of 
the lexical stook of Dariganga, while on the 
other hand even the excellent dictionaries of 
Khalkha (Luvsandendev) and Ordos (Mostaert) 
cannot be considered completely exhaustive 
for these dialects, and thus it was not always 
easy to designate a word as peculiar to Dari- 
ganga. In the event Dr. Róna-Tas decided to 
draw up his vocabulary on exclusive rather’ 
than inclusive principles, rejecting words which 
have exactly the same phonetic form and 
meaning as in Khalkha. This is probably the 
more useful method where a brief study is 
concerned. One might only mention that 
Luvsandendev’s dictionary suffers from several 
lacunae which seem to have arisen from loss 
of entries during the process of preparation 
(since common words are sometimes omitted) 
and which probably do not reflect absence of 
the words concerned in Khalkha. Many of 
these words are actually to be found in 
Abematsu’s dictionary which is based not 
only on Luvsandendev, but also, indepen- 
dently, on Rinchine. This is only a small pomt, 
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affecting as far as I can see only one entry, 
namely xudê, which does occur in literary 
Khalkha, but this little defect in Luvsandendev 
ought to be borne in mind when it is used as a 
register of the literary Khalkha lexical stock. 

This study of Dariganga, which situates the 
dialect with reference to neighbouring dialects 
of East Mongolia, is a most welcome addition to 
Mongolian comparative studies. 


C. R. BAWDEN 


SAMUEL E. MARTIN : Dagur Mongolian 
grammar, texts, and lexicon, based on 
the speech of Peter Onon. (Indiana 
University Publications. Uralic and 


Altaic Series, Vol. 4.) vi, 336 pp. 
+ 3 pp. errata. Bloomington : 
Indiana University; The Hague: 


Mouton & Co., 1961. $65. 


Dagur is one of the less well-known Mongol 
dialects. Indeed it was at one time erroneously 
supposed to be not Mongol at all, but a Tungus 
dialect strongly influenced by Mongol. 
Dr. Martin has made a considerable contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of Dagur by investigating 
the speech of Mr. Peter Onon, a native 
speaker from north-west Manchuria. His work 
consists of an exhaustive analysis of the 
phonology and morphology, of a number of 
texts taken down from Mr. Onon’s speech and 
provided with a literal and a more polished 
translation, and of a two-way vocabulary. 
Dr. Martin has approached the subject ‘ in the 
now conventional terms of American descrip- 
tive linguistics’ but has ‘tempered the 
presentation to make it more useful to 
Mongolists in general’. His work, he says, 
‘ will probably strike many linguists as old- 
fashioned; Mongolists will perhaps find it 
annoyingly radical’. With the latter statement 
at any rate one is bound to agree. Dr. Martin 
says that one of the side-values of his work may 
be to show how much a linguist can learn about 
a language in а short time when he has some 
idea of what he is looking for. Alas, it also 
Shows how much more could have been 
discovered in a longer time especially if 
cognizance had been taken of what has been 
published about the Mongol language over the 
years. With over & century of linguistic 
exploration of Mongol behind us it seems 
unnecessarily rash to limit one's investigations, 
and more important, one's conclusions, so 
narrowly as has been done in this book, 
ignoring the possibilities offered by comparison. 

Dr. Martin's method results in the setting up 
of categories and deducing of explanations to 
fit them which might possibly be valid only if 
Dagur were the only Mongol language known 
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to us, and Mr. Onon's texts the only surviving 
monuments. Of course, a synchronic study 
like the present one can be extremely useful, 
but when we are in the fortunate position of 
possessing valuable and detailed studies of all 
the major Mongol dialects as well as several 
comparative grammars, such а pioneer 
approach, with its conclusions not checked 
against existing knowledge, tends to sow ' 
doubt and confusion. To take an example, 
on p. 37 Dr. Martin excludes the possibility 
of the contemporal adverb (known to 
Mongolists also as abtemporal) -seere being 
derived from the perfect suffix -sen plus the 
instrumental suffix -eere on the grounds that a 
form -seneere also occurs. This is prima facie 
difficult reasoning to accept -since, on 
Dr. Martin’s own showing, the two forms are 
of different significance. Thus, p. 206, 
-seere = ' while (in) -ing’, and p. 208, 
-seneere = (1) ‘by (means of) doing, in 
doing’, (2) ‘instead of doing, rather than 
doing'. But two further objections spring to 
mind. In the first place the corresponding 
written Mongol suffix -ysayar is generally 
considered to be a contraction of the perfect 
suffix -ysan plus the instrumental -yar: see 
for instance Poppe, Introduction to Mongolian 
comparative studies, paragraph 240, and 
Ramstedt, Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha- 
mongolischen, p. 117, where this explanation is 
given additionally for Khalkha and other 
dialects. If Dagur forms an exception, we are 
surely entitled to a fuller explanation of why 
the analyses of Poppe and Ramstedt are not 
valid, but these are not even mentioned. 
Secondly, in order to explain the form -seere 
Dr. Martin analyses it as a derived noun in -se 
followed by the instrumental suffix. This 
suffix -se is (p. 206) defined as a verb-to-noun 
derivative suffix used to produce such forms 
as Dagur huee.se, ‘foam’ from huee- ‘to 
swell up’, and is thus the Dagur form of the 
written Mongol suffix -sun/-sim. But ib is 
quite impossible that the written Mongol 
suffix -ysayar can have anything to do with 
the derivative suffix -sun. It seems to me that 
here lack of historical perspective has led to 
the creation of a spurious analysis of a suffix 
which has already been adequately dealt with 
elsewhere, simply because the descriptive 
method favoured such a conclusion. 

The analysis of the Dagur verb uses some 
unexpected categories, and while the approach 
is of interest it seems not to have been thought 
out sufficiently to exclude confusion. Р. 46 
has a suffix -aade, explained as an emphatic 
dative, and meaning ‘does and then’, and 
described as an alternant of -eede. When we 
turn to -eede we find this explained and 
translated in the same way but with alternanta 
-aade and -oode listed. The explanation given 
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for -oode is a different one, however. It is 
described as an imperfeot dative, meaning 
* does and then’, alternant of -eede. There is 
no listing at this point of an imperfect -oo 
from which this dative form might have 
sprung, but on p. 53 we do have -uu as an 
imperfect and -uude as an imperfect dative, 
but with the meanings, (1) ‘when, while 
doing’; (2) ‘in (the process of) doing’. I feel 
that what is involved here is really the equiva- 
lent of the written Mongol suffix of the perfect 
adverb, -yad. 

The texts and their analysis are interesting 
and instructive, but some extraordinarily 
irritating conventions have been adopted as 
standard translations, serving as much to 
distort as to illustrate the Mongol. Thus a 
form -ĵi is listed ав a gerund with four uses, of 
which the lastis as a ‘colloquial final’ equalling 
a ‘historical present or retrospective ‘ does, 
did”’. One would have expected that by 
definition a gerund would not occur as a final, 
being naturally а suspensive form, and that 
thus this fourth -jè might really be something 
else. (Nor is it quite evident that is meant 
here by colloquial, since the whole study seems 
to have been based on colloquial usage.) 
To take a parallel from Khalkha, Poppe 
distinguishes two verb suffixes -jè (or -dZi). 
One is gerundival and one indicates a finite 
past tense (prateritum imperfecti). This latter 
has an emphatic form -dia which evidently 
corresponds to Dagur -ji-ee. But the descrip- 
tive method adapted appears to demand that 
this be analysed as gerund plus pause particle ; 
and though this is elucidated in the vocabulary 
аз meaning ‘did, was doing (as I recall)’, 
this sense is shown in the texts to have been 
extracted from the supposed original gerund, 
and versions occur such as ‘ aile-de bai-j(1)-ee/ 
village DAT be-ing uh /I was living in a 
village’. The fact that two suffixes are 
involved has been completely obscured and the 
gerundival form simply twisted into 
representing a finite past tense as well. But 
the translation equivalents themselves are not 
even employed systematically. The verb 
ending -n-aa is translated as ‘sir “.”? (or 
* mam ’ when a female is addressed). Example : 
* Bii sain bai-n-an / I good be sir ^." /1 am 
fine’. A few pages later an additional phrase 
* I see ’ has crept unexplained into the transla- 
tion of a similar sentence, and not much 
further on the conventional ‘ sir ’, which might 
be acceptable as indicating polite discourse, 
has given way to the Americanism ‘man’: 
* haane bai-n-aa. / where be man “ ." / where 
is ?". Ido not know what to make of this. 

There are indeed so many points on which it 
is possible to disagree with Dr. Martin's 
presentation of the verb that only a random 
few may be noted. On p. 47 the verbal suffix 
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-bai is called an indicative particle, and is 
translated ‘does, is; will do; will be’. This 
is all right as far as it goes, but Poppe has 
already taken it further. The point about this 
suffix is that it represents a past in written 
Mongol and in most dialects, but has under- 
gone in Dagur a semantic change to indicate 
the future (Introduction, p. 266). It may be 
that the function is to indicate a change of 
state or activity, but Dr. Martin in his literal 
translations avoids the question completely, 
sliding over the nature of -bai with an equiva- 
lent ‘hmm ’, whatever that may mean. Thus: 
© au-bai / buy hmm / I'll buy °. I am disturbed 
by his category of attributive verbs used to 
form the negative with ule. Poppe (Introduc- 
tion, p. 288) says that in Dagur ule occurs with 
the present form, the future, and the past, all 
indicatives, and I cannot help thinking that 
Dr. Martin's attributive in -(e)n attached 
direotly to the stem is really nothing more than 
the present indicative formed with suffix 
-n(e). In any case, the essence of an attributive 
is that it should determine, and in Mongol the 
determinant always precedes the determined, 
and hence can by definition not be the last 
element of a sentence. Yet Dr. Martin's texts 
Show so-called attributives as final elementa 
quite regularly. Thus ‘ gere-te-ni ule bai-n | 
home DAT as-for not be ATT / will not be at 
home'. (There are of course verbal nouns in 
all Mongol dialects which can be used attri- 
butively, particularly the nomen perfecti, 
nomen imperfecti, and nomen futuri, and such 
а usage exists in Dagur too, but is not isolated 
by Dr. Martin. Thus, p. 83: 'gere-te bai-sest 
alete / house DAT be-did gold / gold which 
(was) in the house °.) This so-called attributive 
in -n seems to have been formed by analogy 
with Dr. Martin's attributive nouns in -n, 
though this is, in my opinion, not a suffix at 
all, but the occurrence in Dagur of the unstable 
final 2 attaching to many nouns in Mongol 
dialects, but, as Dr. Martin himself saw, by no 
means to all. 

'There is much of interest in this book, but 
so much with which one must find fault that is 
regrettably impossible to recommend it as an 
approach to a Mongol dialect. Noris confidence 
restored by the circulation after publication of 
two and half quarto sheets of corrigenda — 
113 corrections ın all. What is left after these 
corrections have been made is also too 
frequently misleading. Thus on p. 71, example 
26, the rendering of -iee should, in the code 
adopted, surely be ‘eh?’ and not ‘will’. 
In the vocabulary, too, which is very instruc- 
tive in displaying the survival of initial h- in 
Dagur, & phenomenon not discussed by 
Dr. Martin, suggestions and correotions may 
be offered. On p. 112 aiXile- is evidently a 
Tungusic element related to Manchu aisilambi : 
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it is misleading to connect it with aa.Si.le-. 
On p. 127, Dagur buse is given a tentative 
Chinese derivation, without mention of its 
Turkish equivalent and its presumed relation- 
ship with Greek byssos. The American 
linguistic method undoubtedly has its uses, but 
if it 18 to offer anything more than does the 
conventional grammatical approach to a 
language it must be applied with more skill 
and imagination than have been shown in 
this book. 
C. R. BAWDEN 


IMMANUEL C. Y. Hsü : China's entrance 
into the family of mations: the 
diplomatic phase, 1858-1880. (Har- 
vard East Asian Studies, 5.) xvi, 255, 
xxxvi pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1960. (Dis- 
tributed in G.B. by Oxford University 
Press. 46s.) 


The theme which the title indicates provides 
the link between the three separate studies of 
which the book consists. The first is a study 
of the negotiations during Lord Elgin’s first 
and second missions to China concerning 
China’s acceptance of resident foreign ambassa- 
dors at Peking. The second is a study of 
the introduction of European international 
law into China through translations. The third 
concerns the gradual acceptance by the 
Manchu government of the idea that the 
establishment of Chinese missions at foreign 
capitals might be to China’s advantage. The 
three subjects are obviously not of equal 
significance. The first is by far the most 
important, and the author treats it at length— 
the question occupies more than half of the 
book—and the other two sections'are short 
and straightforward. The first subject requires 
judgment as well as knowledge. Dr. Hsu’s 
knowledge is not in doubt, but some of his 
judgments are less impressive. 

The first study is introduced by a discussion 
of the contrast between the Western idea of a 
family of nations, and the idea of the tributary 
system which underlay Chinese ideas of 
international] relations. Out of this comparison 
Dr. Hsü draws explanations of Chinese conduct 
towards the foreigners. The explanations are 
familiar. and are badly in need of re-examina- 
tion. That there was a tributary system 
rationalized in terms of a Confucian universal 
empire is true, but what effects this had upon 
China’s dealings with foreigners who did not 
fit the Far Eastern picture still remain to be 
studied. The present author’s citation of 
works ranging from the ‘ Book of Chou’ to 
the ‘ Statutes of the great Ch‘ing dynasty ' add 
little to our knowledge in this respect. The fact 
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that the Chinese rejected repeated foreign 
requests for resident foreign representatives at 
Peking as ‘incompatible with all Chinese 
usages and institutions’ is not a sufficient 
explanation of the policies of the Chinese 
especially when they had already rejected the 
traditional practices in their dealings with 
Russia on the very frontier where these 
traditional practices had been strongest, while 
(as Dr. Hsü admits) they were forced in the 
Canton system to treat Westerners in fact, if 
not in theory, in a manner very different from 
their treatment of tributary peoples (permitting 
them to reside on Chinese soil, for example). 

The author’s judgment of Elgin as a 
diplomat is generally sound. Concerning 
Elgin’s handling of the appearance of Ch‘i-ying 
at Tientsin, however, his conclusion that Elgin 
‘completely misjudged the nature of Chii- 
ying’s mission ' seems very strange, in view of 
the new evidence from Chinese sources which 
he makes available for the first time here, 
and which shows that the purpose of Ch'i- 
ying's mission was, in the eyes of no less a 
person than the Hsien-feng Emperor himself, 
precisely what Elgin suspected—to give a 
spurious appearance of generous dealing. 

The author's high opinion of the ability of 
Kuei-liang is also difficult to accept. It is 
based partly on the belief that in the course of 
the tariff negotiations at Shanghai, Kuei-liang 
effectively reversed the clause concerning a 
resident minister. He states: ' The Shanghai 
Tariff Conference virtually returned the 
resident minister issue to where it had been 
before the Tientsin negotiations’. This 
reviewer does not think so; neither did Lord 
Elgin; nor did the Hsien-feng Emperor; and 
the author's own very competent summary of 
what actually took place at Shanghai certainly 
leads to no such conclusion. 

The book makes a considerable contribution 
to knowledge in that it is based upon a wide 
range of important Chinese materials not 
hitherto fully used. It is the greater pity, 
therefore, that it should be marred by poor 
judgments of the sort quoted. 

' JOHN GRAY 


Сноу Tsr-rsuNG: The May Fourth 
Movement: intellectual revolution in 
modern China. (Harvard East Asian 
Studies, 6.) xvii, 486 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1960. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 80s.) 


The May Fourth movement was recognized 
even in its earliest stages to be a dramatic 
new start in Chinese life, but although partici- 
pants in the movement have recorded and 
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described it, Dr. Chow’s book represents the 
first attempt at a full analysis. 

The first prablem, as the author recognizes, 
is one of definition of the movement both as to 
its scope and its duration. What was the real 
May Fourth movement? Тһе successful 
agitation led by the Peking students against 
the signature of China of the Versailles Treaty ? 
The birth of the Chinese Communist Party ? 
The literary and cultural revolution? The 
author wisely chooses to deal with the whole 
concatenation of events, and to explore their 
relations without any preconceived judgments 
of their relative importance or primacy. 
Similarly with respect to the duration of the 
movement, he follows its origins back to 1915 
and its development forward to 1922 when the 
polarization of opinion which was to dominate 
Chinese thought was already apparent. 

The author then describes the background 
to the movement. His account is sometimes 
repetitive and diffuse, but it is by far the most 
thoughtful account available, and full of ideas 
which it is to be hoped the author will develop 
further. The heart of the book and its most 
satisfactory part, however, is the reconstruc- 
tion of the events of the initial phase of 
political agitation, in a close and critical 
hour-by-hour narrative which shows how a 
mild and limited demonstration by a group of 
students was made into a national protest by 
the inept reactions of those groups which 
felt threatened. 

What caused this protest to become an 
intellectual revolution ? In the first place, as 
Dr. Chow emphasizes, the protest was partly 
the result of the vigorous propagation by 
certain members of Peking University of their 
belief that China’s future lay in the hands of 
her Westernized students, who must accept 
their responsibilities and lead the nation. 
In this sense, the protest was itself part of the 
intellectual revolution. In the second place 
what the movement provided was a glimpse of 
possible Chinese democracy, created by 
propaganda through a new vernacular litera- 
ture; but what, in a community whose whole 
unique inheritance had been discredited, was 
to be propagated ? 

The result was not simply that the movement 
took an intellectual turn; it changed into a 
wave of impassioned scepticism which makes it 
comparable in historical interest with the 
democratic speculations of the English Great 
Rebellion. 

Dr. Chow is not explicit about this: and 
furthermore it is only in the implications of the 
facts he gives that it becomes obvious that this 
was a moral as well as an intellectual and 
political movement. National weakness 
produced a revulsion among students and 
intellectuals towards their own sheltered, 
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narrow, and often dissolute style of living, so 
that there is a note of asceticism in all the 
writing of the period ; that profound sense of 
the unlimited responsibility of the educated to 
the rest of the community, latent in the 
Confucian tradition, blazed up afresh. It was 
this moral fervour which provided the drive 
behind intellectual speculation, vernacular 
writing, and political propaganda alike, and 
produced for a time a unity of purpose among 
the most diverse elements, social and 
individual. 

This unity of purpose was short-lived, 
however. Dr. Chow shows that the cracks 
along which the whole movement was to split 
were apparent from the beginning. He finds 
two such rifts. 

The first concerned the question of whether 
intellectuals should participate directly in 
politics. At first there was general agreement 
that their role should be academic—that they 
should remain above party strife to correct, to 
guide, and to inspire; but in a movement 
actually born in a political agitation of 
dramatic effectiveness, this attitude could 
hardly remain generally accepted, and the 
political organizations created in the agitation 
already had a life of their own. The author 
treats this question at length, and his account 
brings out the process by which the liberals 
like Hu Shih came to despair of politics and 
retreat into scholarship, while on the other 
hand almost all those who believed that 
intellectual and political reform were mutually 
dependent became, at least for the time being, 
members of the new Communist Party. 

The second fault along which the unity of 
the movement was to break was the division of 
opinion concerning ‘isms and problems’, 
which crystallized into a struggle between 
Marxism and pragmatism. Dr. Chow treats 
this in some detail], and concludes that the 
liberal pragmatists ‘seem to have overlooked 
in these early years the fact that the potential 
contributions of pragmatism and liberalism 
were more than carping criticism ’. 

This question-begging conclusion is one of 
the book’s few disappointments. 

A long chapter of conclusions criticizes cur- 
rent interpretations of the movement. The 
Kuomintang theory that the movement was 
only a protest against imperialism, that 1f it 
was more it was only the work of a few ill- 
disciplined schoolboys, but that at the same 
time it must bear the chief responsibility for 
the rise of Communism in China, is a piece of 
muddled special pleading of which the author 
makes very short work. The liberal view that 
the movement was purely intellectual, and 
that its use for political ends by a few dissi- 
dents was an abuse, and a disastrous one, 
of its original aims, is a much more serious 
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argument; but the whole tenor of Dr. Chow's 
careful analysis is against it. 

The Communist case that the movement was 
Communist-led, that its central event was the 
founding of the Chinese Communist Party, 
and that it was one step in a revolution which 
can be described as ‘ bourgeois-democratic ’ is 
also special pleading ; but the gravamen of the 
Communist case, stripped of jargon, cannot be 
ignored. It is that almost all those who saw 
that intellectual and political reform must 
stand together became Communists; and— 
most significant—it was only the Communists 
who by the use of Marxist mnemonics were able 
to see that the key to the Chinese revolution lay 
in the May Fourth coalition of classes. Dr. Chow 
shows that Mao Tse-tung’s New Democracy 
was first expressed and developed in statements 
made in the course of the celebration in Yenan 
of the twentieth anniversary of the May 
Fourth movement. To this extent, though no 
farther, the Communist leadership can claim 
to be the true heirs of the movement. Dr. Chow 
recognizes this (in the reviewer's interpreta- 
tion), but his final conclusion gives no dominant 
place to any particular group or to any special 
aspect of the movement. This conclusion is 
borne out by Dr. Chow’s research. 


JOHN GRAY 


Hans ApALBERT DETTMER: Die Steuer- 
gesetegebung der Nara-Zeit. (Studien 
zur Japanologie. Monographien zur 
Geschichte, Kultur und Sprache 
Japans, Bd. 1.) vii, 156 pp. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. 
DM. 16. 


The period with which this book is concerned 
is extremely interesting for the scholar of 
Chinese institutions as much as for the 
historian of early Japan, for it was in these 
years that the Japanese attempted to import 
wholesale Chinese institutions and laws, and to 
impose them with the minimum of emenda- 
tion in their own entirely different social and 
economic conditions. 

The second part of the book comprises а 
faithful literal rendering of the Household 
Statutes (Koryo JR Ду), Land Statutes 
(Репуб MH А), and Taxation Statutes 


(Buyakuryo Bi, {¥ 43) of the Yord Statutes of 
718. These have not previously been available 
in à Western language, apart from the House- 
hold Statutes which Sansom translated in the 
1930's. Ironically whereas the full text of 
these Japanese Statutes has been preserved, 
the Chinese originals upon which they were 
modelled have long been lost, and can only be 
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reconstructed from quotations. Not only do 
the Japanese Statutes preserve a fuller picture 
of the text, but Ryd-no-shiige, the very full 
commentary to them compiled in the period 
859-68 by Koremune Naomoto, provides 
copious explanations of difficult terminology, 
which the author has employed ın his notes. 
These notes, however, give no picture of the 
richness of the Ryd-no-shiige, which preserves 
a unique picture of the lively tradition of legal 
scholarship both in Nara-period Japan, and 
also in T'ang China. 

The preceding section is & straightforward 
summary of the legislation on taxation and 
labour services, drawn from the contemporary 
legal and historical sources. This is useful as a 
first step, but the author seems surprisingly 
ignorant of the work of modern scholars in these 
fields—probably after the Tokugawa period the 
most assiduously studied tract of Japanese 
institutional history. The bibhography lists 
only three post-war studies in Japanese, and 
118 not surprising therefore to find no mention 
of many basic questions which are of great 
concern to scholars at present. In particular, 
the questions of the han-den land allotment, 
and of the jori field system, which the author 
glosses over, have been put on a new footing 
by the works of local historians which have 
revealed extraordinary survivals of the jori 
system even in present-day field layouts. 
An account of such an investigation, in English, 
is given by Kagamiyama Takeshi, in Studies in 
History (Fukuoka, Kyushu University), п, 
1960, 21-43. 

The author has also made many errors in 
the reading of Japanese names. Of the first 
four modern scholars mentioned in the 
footnotes to pp. 1-2, three are given incorrectly, 
and there is a sprinkling of misreadings in 
the notes. And surely we have now reached a 
stage in Far Eastern studies when we should 
no longer expect to find passages easily located. 
in the Chinese dynastic histories cited from 
their appearance as quoted in the 7“u-shu 
chi-ch'eng. 

D. €. TWITCHETT 


Roserr J. C. Burow: Tojo and the 
coming of the War. xii, 584 pp., 8 
plates. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1961. (Distributed 
in G.B. by Oxford University Press. 
80s.) 


Having previously analysed Japan’s decision 
to surrender, Professor Butow has now 
provided an equally searching and authorita- 
tive account of Japan’s decision to fightin 1941. 
This decision marks the climax of a decade of 
growing military interference in state affairs, 
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of which the rise of Tojo to the Premiership is 
the obvious symbol. But as Professor Butow 
indicates, the Japan of which Tojo became 
Premier was operated by remote control. 
Ranking members of the military services were 
the robots of their subordinates, the nucleus 
group of field-grade officers, who in turn were 
influenced by younger elements within the 
services at large and by ultranationalists 
outside military ranks. The civilian members 
of the cabinet were the robots of the military, 
the Emperor was the robot of the government, 
and finally the nation was the robot of the 
throne. The rise of Tojo to the Premiership 
and the degree of his responsibility for the 
decisions that led to war are plainly not easy 
matters to describe or to define. 

An able executive officer, Tojo showed his 
qualities as a disciplinarian while commander 
of the military police in Manchuria at the time 
of the February 26th Incident, and as a 
military commander while Chief of Staff of the 
Kwantung Army at the time of the China 
Incident. His appointment as Vice-Minister 
and then Minister for War brought him to the 
centre of affairs. While he proved an able 
exponent of the army party line determined 
for him by the Chief of Staff and his sub- 
ordinates, Tojo also earned the respect of the 
civilian leaders for his genuine loyalty to the 
Emperor, his ability to maintain discipline 
and his relative detachment from the rival 
factions within the army. It was Tojo who 
precipitated Konoe's resignation, but it was 
also Tojo to whom the Emperor and his 
advisers turned when no civilian of sufficient 
courage, eminence, and experience could be 
found to undertake the task at which Konoe 
had failed. Tojo did not become Premier to 
lead Japan into war; he became Premier to 
break the deadlock of indecision which had 
threatened to prevailindefinitely under Konoe. 

In the event, hopes for a new approach 
towards a diplomatic solution to Japan's 
problems under Tojo proved misplaced. For a 
decade, acts of aggression by Japan had been 
justified on the grounds of encirclement by 
hostile powers; the counter-measures these 
provoked then required new acts of aggression 
by Japan in ‘ self-defence ’, until the American 
economic embargo finally faced Japan with the 
choice of retreat or a war which it could by no 
means be certain to win. Tojo was a typical 
militarist ; misguided, naive, and narrow in 
outlook. He fully shared the ‘ encirclement 
psychosis’ of the military, and their mistrust 
of diplomacy as an effective means to settle 
international disputes. Tojo participated in 
the decision to fight, and heartily approved of 
it. But in Professor Butow's phrase, © he was 
one among many and not even the first among 
equals ”. 
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As Premier and War Minister he exercised 
considerable power over army administration 
but had very little control over the strategic 
direction of the war. Tojo in his turn became 
the victim of government by remote control. 
On his resignation from the Premiership in 
July 1944 he bore the responsibility for the 
failures of the supreme command, as he later 
did for the failure of the military as a whole. 

The book ends with an account of his arrest, 
trial, and execution which gives a disturbing 
impression of the forms of international 
justice, granted the soundness of its principles. 
Against this sorry background, Tojo emerges 
with forlorn dignity. He assumed full responsi- 
bility for all his actions and did not seek in 
any way to minimize the importance of the 
decisions and acts to which he had been a 
party. He was careful never to compromise the 
position of the Emperor and stood by former 
subordinates and cabinet colleagues. He 
believed that the decision for war was necessary 
and unavoidable, and stuck by that decision. 

Professor Butow has produced a definitive 
account of these events based upon an 
exhaustive survey of the sources. His 
researches have brought to light some strange 
discrepancies in the previous record of events, 
such as the speech attributed to Tojo in the 
New York Times of 1 December 1941 which 
he in fact never made. Professor Butow also 
gives a convincing account of what happened 
to Roosevelt's message to the Emperor on the 
morning of 7 December which did not reach 
the palace until the attack upon Pearl Harbour 
was about to be made, and to Japan’s declara- 
tion of war which should have been delivered 
20 minutes before the attack but which was in 
fact delivered one hour after it had taken place. 
These events could not have changed the 
course of history, but they underline the 
confusion of the times. Professor Butow has 
unravelled a most complicated story with 
great skill; while powerful driving forces 
within the Japanese government must still 
remain obscure under the label of the ‘ nucleus 
group’, the overt leaders when the decision 
for war was made are now convincingly 
portrayed, with General Tojo at their head. 


A. FRASER 


Lur RABEL: Khasi, a language of 
Assam. (Louisiana State University 
Studies. Humanities Series, No. 10.) 
[xxiii], 249 pp. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 
1961. $5. 1 


While the literature on Mon-Khmer fills 
columns of the bibliographies, descriptions 
of acceptable precision are few in number. 
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The Reverend H. Roberts wrote a modest 
grammar of Khasi in 1891, on a Donatian 
framework; U Nissor Singh's dictionary 
appeared in 1906, and these were the most 
authoritative data hitherto available. Even if 
some of Dr. Rabel’s conclusions lack finality, 
she and her publishers are to be commended, 
then, for issuing this doctoral thesis. 

The westernmost outlier of the Mon-Khmer 
family, Khasi is peculiar in that its immediate 
contacts are with Indo-Aryan. No diffusionist 
will be surprised. to learn that it has a five- 
vowel system with a twofold length distinc- 
tion. (Schmidt, who denied this distinction 
phonological validity, was misled by the 
orthography.) It has also one diphthong, ia ; 
ie and ow are distributional variants of ii, wu. 
Secondary phonological patterns reflect the 
frequency of recent Bengali and Hindi loans, 
which constitute from a quarter to a third of 
the vocabulary. Indo-Aryan influence or 
affinity with Munda accounts for a gender-and- 
number concord between pronominal particles 
colligated with noun, attribute, and verb: 
?uu loy "uu briw ?uu ba staat he is he man he 
which is-wise ‘ he is a wise man °. The relevant 
categories are masculine singular, feminine 
singular, plural, diminutive. A further highly 
specific characteristic, aligning Khasi with 
Munda, is the’ occurrence of special composi- 
tional forms of nouns: khmat, -mat, mat- 
‘eye’, (This has an analogue further east in 
the Riang-Lang numerals, which have un- 
prefixed forms colligating with quantifiers : 
ат, ar ‘ two `.) 

Khasi is thus of the greatest interest both 
for the Austrio scholar and for the student of 
areal linguistics. Dr. Rabel’s analysis gains in 
evidential value from the fact that she comes 
to it as a descriptive linguist without either of 
these preoccupations. The long phonological 
section is especially useful, though at times the 
thesis requirements obtrude (we might have 
been spared the seven pages of tables which 
illustrate the statement that there are no 
particular correlations between initial and 
final consonants in major syllables). And it is 
good to find a far from perfunctory discussion 
of intonation, juncture, and allied topics. 
The reviewer must own, however, to being 
confused by the treatment of ‘word pitch’ 
and ‘ phrase pitch ’ as something distinct from 
sentence intonation. Apparently the pitch of 
one-word and longer phrases spoken in isola- 
tion is meant. On p. 31 Dr. Rabel says that 
the phrase contour always includes a fourth- 
level syllable, on p. 33 ‘ The phrase loses its 
existence under sentence rhyth[m]', on p. 34 
‘Pitches four and five occur only under 
sentence rhythm ’. 

The occurrence of a prefix pn- with post- 
dental articulation of the nasal in all contexts, 
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whereas in general minor syllables with nasal 
nucleus have an articulation predictable by 
reference to the following consonant, presents 
a problem. A non-phonemic analysis would 
allow one to recognize a distinction pn-/pN-, 
which is neutrahzed in а  post-dental. 
environment. 

The section on phonology is followed by 
others on word-classes, morphology, and. 
syntax, the description being completed by 
six texts in styles ranging from conversation 
to folk-tale and formal oratory. For the only 
major omission, lexicon, we are referred to the 
dictionary by U Nissor Singh. Dr. Rabel gives 
indications for relating the two transcriptions, 
and a separate list of particles and other 
bound morphemes. 

The data on which the study is based were 
obtained in Berkeley in 1947-8 and 1955-6 
in the course of some 240 hours’ work with two 
informants, both of them to some extent 
dépaysés ; Dr. Rabel had no opportunity to 
check her conclusions in the field. It is because 
of this that some of them remain tentative. 
The reviewer is made acutely conscious of the 
advantages which, in this matter of field-work, 
he and his compatriots enjoy—whatever their 
other discontents. 

The book is reproduced from typescript by a 
photo-hthographio process, during which 
pp. 224 and 244 have been transposed. Readers 
searching for the notes will find them on 
pp. 179-85, immediately before the second text. 


H. L. SHORTO 


Donoruv Woopman: The making of 
Burma. ix, 594 pp., 12 maps. London: 
Cresset Press, 1962. 63s. 


The author defines her work as ‘the task 
of telling the story of the making of Burma 
up to the point when, in October, 1960, she 
acquired a complete frontier’. The book is 
divided into five parts (with nine appendixes) 
but it falls naturally into three thematic 
sections ; first, a general account of European 
contacts with Burma before the nineteenth 
century; then a more detailed study of 
Anglo-Burmese relations, leading up to the 
final annexation; and, thirdly—and most 
important as a contribution to research—a 
study of the border country and of the 
tortuous manoeuvres which preceded the 
delimitation of an agreed frontier between 
China and her small southern neighbour. 

It is not irrelevant to note that the second 
and third themes have been the subject of 
investigation by two members of this School 
and these are mentioned by the author in 
her exhaustive bibliography: Dr. D. P. 
Singhal’s study of British-Indian external 
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policy, 1876-98, and Dr. Soe Yan-kit’s thesis 
upon Anglo-Chinese diplomacy, 1885-97. 
Dr. Singhal has published the relevant 
portion of his study as The annexation of 
Upper Burma (Singapore, Eastern Universities 
Press, 1960) but Dr. Soe Yan-kit's memorable 
work remains in the underworld of the 
unpublished thesis ; a rich mine of information 
upon this complex subject. Partly because she 
could not consult the Chinese materials, 
Miss Woodman's book does not penetrate so 
acutely into this diplomatic maze. However, 
it does afford a good deal of information upon 
a whole range of British activity; from the 
Cabinet Room to remote stockades in the 
Kachin hills. 

The first section of the book does not 
require comment: it provides a kind of 
overture. The second contributes some 
interesting passages upon the various journeys 
of exploration which, whether intentionally 
or no, almost invariably formed the first move 
in nineteenth-century imperial expansion. 
The petty squabbles which provided the casus 
belli for the occupation of Pegu province are 
re-exposed, as it were. Miss Woodman re- 
produces Lord Dalhousie’s strictures upon 
Commodore Lambert (‘I . . . must regard him 
as wholly responsible for the acts of hostility 
which have been unfortunately committed on 
both sides’) and also the Commodore’s 
insouciant reply ( The whole of the transac- 
tions... have been forwarded to the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, to their 
verdict must I submit’). The Commodore 
seems to have heeded only the celebrated 
maxim of the eighteenth-century commander, 

Damn your writing, 

Mind your fighting. 
What is not stressed is the Burmese contribu- 
tion to this senseless imbroglio. Whereas in 
contemporary Siam, the king was conscious 
of the changing pattern of power in Asia, and 
was prepared to listen to his advisers—and 
indeed assisted in the transformation of a 
feudal seigniory into a ministerial monarchy— 
in Burma time stood still. No kind of 
systematic administration developed, and in 
time of crisis all depended upon the random 
strength and influence of king, courtiers, and 
provincial officials. In the conditions of mid- 
nineteenth-century Asia, the outbreak of the 
second Anglo-Burmese War was entirely 
predictable: what is surprising is that the 
final annexation was then delayed for more 
than three decades. 

In treating events leading up to the annexa- 
tion, Miss Woodman again judges only one side 
of the case : adverting to the ‘ shoe question '— 
Burmese court etiquette required British 
envoys to approach the throne kneeling, and 
unshod—the author describes the decision of 
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Lord Northbrook that this practice must cease 
as a ‘ fantastic example of British arrogance’ 
(p. 212). This may be fair enough; but 
Burmese insistence upon this observance, when 
it was well-understood that the custom was 
regarded by Europeans as humiliating, was 
also an ‘example of arrogance’. Again one 
may contrast Siam where, from the visit of 
Sir John ‘Bowring onward, British envoys were 
permitted to approach the king according to 
European usage: providing that due respect 
was shown according to European standards. 

The last section dealing with the border 
(which fills almost half the book) contains a 
mass of information upon tribal politics and 
the often rough-and-ready administrative 
decisions imposed by the pioneer British 
frontier officials. Miss Woodman shows a 
considerable affection for ‘the man on the 
spot’; that hero of Caton Woodville and 
Henty. Season by season, the columns wound 
their way into the hills; a survey was made 
here, a fort planted there, and agreements 
were concluded with petty chieftains. The 
seeker for information upon the minutiae of 
border affairs has been here greatly assisted, 
by the careful collation of material from a 
scattered range of sources. On the other side 
of the hill, Chinese traders and officials sought 
to extend Ch'ing influence. Behind the 
‘frontier fringe’, the Chinese and British- 
Indian diplomatic systems confronted each 
other like hostile pachyderms. Small-scale 
agreements were laboriously concluded to 
cover specific sectors, but an overall solution 
evaded the diplomats. 

When Burma became independent, and 
chose to rely wholly upon its own resources, 
then Chinese pressure might have been 
expected to increase. U Nu is quoted as 
saying (p. 522) ‘ We had therefore resigned 
ourselves to giving up the Namwan Assigned 
Tract’ which Burma held on lease from 
China. But Burma was able to take advantage 
first of Communist China's desire to create a 
favourable impression upon the neutralist 
nations during the ‘Bandung’ phase, and 
secondly of China’s tactical need to outflank 
India, diplomatically, in the dispute over 
Ladakh and Longju. Gradually, the Chinese 
offered terms which gave Burma substantially 
everything that was wanted. But some face- 
saving compensation was necessary, and U Nu 
had to carry out the delicate task of obtaining 
the acquiescence of the Kachin leaders in the 
transfer of a parcel of Kachin territory to 
China. Miss Woodman gives us a comprehen- 
sive account of all the involved negotiations 
which led to the final demarcation of the 
frontier. 

Some works may be praised for artistic 
unity and skill in construction; some for 
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critical judgment and insight; some for the 
light they cast upon problems of grave 
significance. This book cannot be placed in 
any of these categories; but it earns com- 
mendation as a patient and careful examina- 
tion of & subject of exceptional complexity 
and variation. 
HUGH TINKER 


PauL WHEATLEY: The Golden Kher- 
sonese : studies in the historical geo- 
graphy of the Malay Peninsula before 
4.D. 1500. (Malayan Historical 
Studies. xxxii, 388 pp., front. 
Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya 
Press, 1961. (Distributed by Oxford 
University Press. 45s.) 


Studies of the early historical geography of 
South East Asia as reflected in foreign sources 
have been pursued for nearly a century. Long 
before the chronology of Angkor was estab- 
lished scholars discovered Fu-nan, later to be 
identified as the empire of the lower Mekong 
in the first centuries of the Christian era. 
Yet, in spite of the enduring attraction of the 
subject, its usefulness has been by no means 
exhausted. Professor Wheatley's valuable 
book is not merely the latest contribution in 
this field ; if ıs an unusual one in two respects. 
It is the first major study undertaken by a 
professional geographer who is also capable of 
reading Chinese sources, and it is also the first 
detailed and systematic survey of all the known 
documentation of a specific part of the region. 
The author has taken into account Chinese, 
Greek, Latin, Indian, Arab, Malay, Javanese, 
and Portuguese references to the Malay 
Peninsula up to А.р. 1500. Geographical 
descriptions, at least until the rise of Malacca 
in the fifteenth century, supply much of what 
is known of this area in early times, and 
Professor Wheatley has discharged his re- 
sponsibility | with meticulous care. One is 
particularly” ‘grateful that he has resisted the 
temptation of precise topographical identifica- 
tion of every place-name mentioned by 
foreigners. Some of his predecessors marred. 
their work by plotting conclusions on the map 
with a confidence unjustified by the evidence. 
In the final analysis, only epigraphy can check 
the accuracy of judgments based on the 
abundant but often ambiguous Chinese and 
Arab records. 

From the immense span of information 
brought together by the author it becomes 
clearer than ever that the history of the 
Peninsula is, to a large extent, the history of 
the international communications of maritime 
South East Asia. The foreigners originally 
knew of the northern rather than the southern 
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Peninsula; the accumulation, in late Sung 
times, of records about the southern part is a 
consequence of the authority exercised there 
by the Srivijayan overlord in Sumatra. 

Professor Wheatley’s corpus will interest 
specialists working in a variety of fields. They 
need not mourn the demotion of Ptolemy as a 
second-century authority on the river system 
of the southern Peninsula, though this does 
not mean that the Geographia should be 
discarded as a source for other parts of South 
East Asia in that century. Specialists will be - 
grateful for the careful, and probably definitive, 
identification of Ch'ihtu Jf + with the 
Kelantan region in the south-eastern Peninsula, 
observing the almost conclusive evidence 
supplied by Ch‘ang Chiin’s return journey to 
China in 4.D. 610 (p. 36). Confirmation that 
Langkasuka, a persisting toponym, was in the 
Patani region is also helpful and may stim- 
ulate archaeological research there. Whether 
Tan-tan (JF FF, Н XH, ПН HH) was south 
of Ch'ih-t'u and on the same coast must depend 
on whether one is prepared to ignore the 
sequence in which this toponym appears in 
I Tsing’s description of the countries of the 
southern ocean. This reviewer prefers Fer- 
rand's opinion that 'an-tan was in the eastern 
part of the Java Sea. On the other hand, 
Professor Wheatley’s suggestion that the 
elusive kingdom of Fo-lo-an {jh WE 5i, men- 
tioned towards the end of the Sung period, was 
at Kuala Berang up the Trengganu river 
(p. 70) seems to be the most convincing 
proposal so far. All these suggestions are 
illustrated on what must be the most beauti- 
fully executed maps ever used in connexion 
with early South East Asian studies. 

In his preface the author states that he has 
had to assume responsibility for much of the 
historical framework, without which the 
changing geography of the Peninsula would be 
unintelligible, and it is hkely that in the future 
this framework will be frequently consulted. 
One therefore wishes that he had explained 
more clearly to what periods before the seventh 
century the Chinese evidence may refer. For 
instance, the map on p. 286 suggests that 
Tun-sun, Ko-lo, P'an-p'an, and Langkasuka 
co-existed about A.D. 350. Yet the Tun-sun 
toponym can be taken to belong with certainty 
only to the first half of the third century. 
The toponym for which P‘an-p‘an is the 
transcription could have existed in the middle 
of the fourth century, but there is only a 
tradition, related in the Liang shu, that 
Langkasuka was founded more than 400 years 
earlier, while Ko-lo’s claim to appear on this 
map is merely that the Tung tien affirms that 
it first became known in Han times. Thesé 
kingdoms may have been recorded in distinct 





vintages of evidence, corresponding to suc- 
cessive stages of political development on the 
Peninsula, The need for more precise chrono- 
logical definition is especially necessary in 
respect of Tün-sun, a kingdom at the extreme 
worth of the Peninsula and described in the 
annals of the Liang dynasty of the first half of 
the sixth century as a major centre of inter- 
national trade. Professor Wheatley argues 
convincingly on behalf of the location of 
Tun-sun but leaves one in some doubt when 
this place flourished as the commercial link 
between the Indian Ocean and southern 
China. The doubt is unfortunate, for the time 
when the northern Peninsula carried the trade 
between western and eastern Asia provides a 
terminus post quem for establishing when the 
Straits of Malacca route began to compete as 
the normal route for Indian Ocean merchandize 
bound for China. 

But for the historical geographer the 
obscurest period in early Peninsular history 
is from the tenth to the thirteenth century, 
when there is the question of determining the 
boundaries of Khmer and Sumatran Malay 
spheres of influence. In respect of Kalah, a 
Srivijayan dependency on the west coast first 
mentioned by Arabs in the ninth century, 
Professor Wheatley makes the original 
suggestion that it was in the Mergui region 
rather than at Kra (pp. 223-4). By the end of 
the twelfth century this coast seems to have 
been controlled -from Pagan, which implies a 
retraction in the influence of Srivijaya. When 
did this happen ? The problem of the shifting 
boundaries of the Srivijayan empire is even 
more difficult in respect of the east coast. 
Professor Wheatley identifies Tan-ma-ling 
SH. HS A), frst mentioned as a dependency of 
Srivijaya in 1225, with T&mbralinga in the 
Ligor area and ascribes to Téng-liu-mei 
Xf YE JH. sometimes regarded as Tambra- 
lihga, a more northern position on the 
Peninsula. If this is the case, it is surprising 
that Tambralinga should have been mentioned 
so late in Sung records, especially if, as 
Professor Coedés has suggested, this kingdom 
played an important part in Khmer history 
at the beginning of the eleventh century. One 
notes that, according to the Тао i chih lueh of 
the mid-fourteenth century when Tambra- 
hnga would have been under Thai control, 
Tan-ma-ling adjoined the kingdom of Sha-li-fo- 
lai-an jp Œ (ih ЖЕ ЧУ, а name which Pro- 
fessor Wheatley thinks may possibly have been 
the early thirteenth-century Fo-lo-an (p. 77, 
n. 2). But since the same text also mentions 
Langkasuka-Patani, which would have sepa- 
rated Tambralinga—Ligor from Fo-lo-an-Kuala 
Berang, T'an-ma-ling may have been south of 
P'o-lo-an. 
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This type of problem does not, however, 
reduce the value of the book, Specialists will 
be grateful for so careful an assessment of the 
evidence, while students have an account of the 
early Peninsula which relates its development 
to events elsewhere in South East Asia and is 
also very readable. 

O. W. WOLTERS 


Dowatp EARL WinuMoTT: The Chinese 
of Semarang: a changing minority 
community in Indonesia. xv, 374 pp. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1960. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. 46s.) 


Dr. Willmott has been ill-served by his 
publishers. It should go without saying that 
any scholarly work on Chinese subjects should 
at least list the Chinese characters for the 
Chinese terms used; but the only characters 
in The Chinese of Semarang appear on the 
book’s hardboard cover. As most of the words 
Dr. Willmott mentions are in Hokkien dialect, 
and most of the transliterations he uses are 
‘ansystematized local Dutch-type usages, the 
usefulness of his work for comparative studies 
is seriously impaired. 

The book has a most pleasing format, but 
there is one other complaint also to be 
addressed to the publishers: it concerns the 
map. This appears on p. 11. It is important 
for the understanding of spatial distribution of 
the Chinese in Semarang town—a topic which 
is explored in some detailin the text. It does 
have a scale marked and is just adequate ; but 
it should not be too difficult for a University 
Press to see to it that the maps produced in 
ethnographic works reach as high a standard of 
legibility as that rightly demanded of geo- 
graphical works. 

I put these complaints first because they are 
important and because they apply all too 
widely to other ethnographic publications. 
They are not intended to reflect upon the 
quality of Dr. Willmott’s research or the 
interest of his material. Both are very high. 

In 1954-5 Dr. Willmott and his wife, 
commanding between them Mandarin and 
Indonesian, spent twelve months in Semarang, 
which is the capital town of the province of 
Central Java and a considerable commercial 
centre. There they engaged in more or less 
continuous participant observation while at” 
the same time making a systematic survey of 
local documentary material (newspapers, 
periodicals, books, and other publications, on _ 
the one hand, and municipal government - 
documents on the other) and organizing ‘a 
questionnaire survey and an interview 
survey—both of which are described and 
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evaluated in appendixes to the main body of 
the book. 

The difficulties of anthropological field-work 
in an urban area are well-known. The sheer 
pressure of numbers 1n the population makes 
the fully intensive coverage which is the 
anthropological ideal even further from 
realization than usual, and Dr. Willmott only 
had twelve months to carry out what was at 
that time a pioneering study among the 
Chinese in Java. What is surprising is not that 
there are some deficiencies, but that the picture 
he gives is so complete. 

His sub-title shows the focus of his interest. 
This is the study of change. Taking as his point 
of departure an assumed ‘ traditional Chinese 
way of life ° (p. 16) he describes and attempts 
to explain the departures from it which have 
occurred over the hundreds of years since 
Chinese immigrants first started arriving in 
Semarang. Thus, after an initial chapter 
describing the layout of the town and the 
distribution of the Chinese—they numbered 
when he was there about 60,000 in a total 
population of about 360,000—he turns to 
listing the ‘sources of new currents in the 
Chinese community’ (ch. ii) These are 
summarized as: (i) the new physical environ- 
ment; (ii) the Indonesian economy; (iii) 
Javanese culture, especially as presented by 
the native wives of the Chinese; (iv) the 
government, the schools, the publications, and 
the living example provided by the Dutch ; 
(v) communication with a China which itself 
was undergoing radical transformation. In 
subsequent chapters the effects of these various 
influences upon different aspects of Chinese 
society in Semarang are examined. 

In the chapter on economic activities the 
beginning of a trend towards ‘more Western- 
type’ business organization is noticed: а 
gradual increase in contractual relationships 
at the expense of trust relationships, a 
tendency for extremely individualistic competi- 
tion to give place to various types of business 
co-operation, even (though it is not explicitly 
stated that this too is ‘ Western’) some 
slackening of the emphasis upon frugality, 
perseverance, and the virtues of hard work. In 
the chapter on community structure the 
development of a prestige scale based on 
wealth and to a lesser extent on education (but 
not, of course, traditional education) is 
explained, and the emergence of the two main 
sub-groupings within the Chinese population 
as a whole—the Peranakan, or locally born 
and/or oriented, and the Totok, or Chma born 
and/or oriented—is analysed. The chapters on 
social organization and leadership are well- 
documented accounts of a social system in flux 
and of the effects of external as well as internal 
pressures for change. A chapter on the 
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expansion of education and its various types is 
followed by a long discussion of the place of 
religion and magic, and finally there is a 
Sketohy but fascinating chapter on family 
and kinship. 

In many respects all this is excellent’ 
Dr. Willmott never leaves his statements 
without documentation or his findings without 
explanation. Moreover, he organizes his 
material coherently and argues his points with 
lucidity—as for example in his neat discussion 
of the inevitable contrasts between the types of 
relationship typical of small, stable, exclusive 
communities, such as those traditional in 
China and the quite different types required by 
businessmen under industrialization and 
urbanization of the modern kind, especially 
in a multi-racial setting. Unfortunately not all 
his analyses are so convincing. The deficiencies 
in Dr. Willmott’s work stem partly from the 
unavoidable limitation of his field-work which 
I have already mentioned, but also partly 
from an inadequate theoretical equipment. 
I do not here refer to his theories of social 
change, which he develops in an epilogue and 
which are interesting, but to his failure to 
comprehend the significance of (usmg the term 
in the sense understood in British social 
anthropology) structural analysis. 

Of the three main topies to which this 
criticism applies (the treatment of ethnic group 
relationships, the analysis of the internal 
differentiation of the Chinese ‘ community '— 
this reviewer would much prefer the term 
‘ category °, and the whole approach to the 
study of kinship) one alone, the first, will have 
to suffice for discussion here. 

In ch. iv Dr. Willmott claims that he is 
writing of ethnie group relationships. (In 
passing one might remark upon the mild 
irritation produced by his constant use of the 
ambiguous term ‘relations’ instead of the 
clearer ‘ relationships’: what is one to make 
on first reading of the phrase ‘ trusting 
relations ’ (p. 70) for example ?) What interests 
him, however, is less the content than the 
quality of these ethnio group relationships. 
Thus in his summary he writes: ‘In most 
places, and at most times, contacts between 
the ... ethnic groups are smooth and even 
congenial. Co-operative relations and mixed 
organizations are increasing in number, but so- 
far they do not involve close social intercourse 
or genuinely equalitarian relations. At the 
same time there still exist considerable 
prejudice, mutual suspicion, and latent 
hostility’ (p. 97). But relationships do not 
have to be ‘genuinely equalitarian’ in order 
to be structurally significant. Hierarchy is 
potentially quite as significant as reciprocity ; 
even enmity is likely to be of structural 
importance, though it is unlikely to have very 
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much to do with congenial social intercourse. 
In short, what Dr. Willmott gives us here is a 
Study of changing group attitudes, not an 
analysis of structural relationships. 

There are indications in his text that there 
have been fundamental alterations in the 
structural relationships between ethnic groups, 
and that they are still going on. An earlier 
* ghetto ’ period is mentioned several times, for 
example. But it is the effect of the 
disappearance of the ‘ ghetto ' rules upon social 
contact, not its possible connexion with the 
development of a different kind of social 
structure, which interests our author. Similarly 
we are told of ‘long and often fairly close 
contact between Chinese and Dutch business 
men’ (p. 83), but this is seen simply as an 
important source of cordiality. Is there not a 
sense in which these ‘ contacts’ may actually 
be interest groups, cutting across ethnic lines 
in the pursuit of economic advantage? The 
question is not asked. Later we are told that 
Chinese and Indonesians often co-operate 
closely in temporary organizations to achieve 
specific purposes, and also that there are 
increasingly numerous examples of још 
Sino-Indonesian business concerns ‘ but there 
is little social mixing’ (p. 87). It does not 
seem to have occurred to Dr. Willmott that at 
the level of structural analysis close social 
contact—even intermarriage, which he dis- 
cusses at length—may be quite unimportant. 
In social intercourse Semarang people are 
likely to be blinded by their own attitudes; by 
confining himself to a study of these attitudes 
Dr. Willmott inevitably puts on the same social 
blinkers. He is forced to see the model of 
Semarang society as the Semarang people 
themselves see it (the ‘ home-made " model, in 
Lévi-Strauss’s telling phrase). His own 
research shows the existence of contradictions 
of that home-made model, but he does not 
follow them up. His text indicates the 
existence of interest groups which cut across 
ethnic lines. No doubt they are few, but we are 
told they are increasing. They operate mostly, 
it seems, in economic affairs, and to a small but 
also increasing extent in politics. It was his 
job as a social anthropologist to try to make 
sense of such contradictions; to query the 
home-made model and set up his own. 

That Dr. Willmott’s original theoretical 
* framework did not allow him to do this is clear 
from the very first chapter of the book in which 
he touches upon the fundamental problem 
which faces any student working in a so-called 
plural society: to what extent is it meaningful 
to isolate one ethnic group as a ‘ community’ 
for study ? Dr. Willmott answers the question 
a priori: ' The justification for speaking of the 
* Chinese community " and for treating it as a 
single social system lies in the fact that in spite 
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of internal differences, and with few exceptions, 
the Chinese interact much more frequently 
and intimately with one another than wita 
Indonesians or Europeans’ (p. 15). It would 
have been more useful to have said: ‘I cams 
to study “the Chinese" in Semarang; ёз 
question to what extent their particular ethnid 
category forms a single community was one cf 
my major problems. The following chapters 
attempt—among other things—to throw ligh5 
upon it’. In any case mere frequency or even 
intimacy of interaction are poor criteria for 
Structural significance. 

But it would be entirely wrong to leave th» 
impression that this is not a valuable book. Oa 
the contrary, it is a striking contribution to th» 
growing volume of comparative studies cf 
Chinese institutions, it breaks new ground— 
both geographically in being the first suca 
study to have been made in Indonesia and 
theoretically in the primacy of its concern wita 
social change, and it does all this in а styl 
which is always sympathetic and nearly alway3 
pleasant to read. 

BARBARA E. WARD 


Indonesian economics: the concept of 
dualism in theory and policy. (Selected 
Studies on Indonesia by Dutch 
Scholars, Vol. 6.) xii, 443 pp., map [om 

. endpapers]. The Hague: W. vam 
Hoeve, Ltd. for the Royal Tropical 
Institute, Amsterdam, 1961. 


This is an important and interesting book, 
and, surely, the definitive refutation of th» 
well-known views of Dr. J. H. Boeke. Ths 
volume consists of translations of articles and 
lectures, formerly available only in Dutch, o1 
the subject of dualistic economics, some bz 
Boeke and some by his critics. The debate is a 
fascinating one, and the two sides in thei 
search for illustrative material cover a great 
deal of Indonesian economic history. 

Boeke’s thesis was that individual motiva- 
tions and social mechanics are so unliks 
these in the developed world in countries lik 
Indonesia that a special branch of economics 
is required to understand and explain relevant 
phenomena. An artificially fostered Western- 
type sector maintains a precarious existence az 
the periphery of dualistic societies, but ths 
‘real’, ° true ’, nature of these areas is revealesl 
in the quantitively much larger subsistencs 
sector, which is incapable of change, beyond 
the power of men to elevate. Obviously, th» 
correctness or falsity of Boeke’s views must bs 
of importance for all students of ‘ under- 
developed ’ societies. 

The majority opinion of economists, with 
which I fully concur, is that Boeke’s views d» 
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not make sense theoretically, and sociologists, 
social psychologists, and economic historians 
have pointed out that he overlooked, or 
conveniently ignored, in Western society 
phenomena similar or analogous to these he 
singled out as the excuse for distinctive 
treatment of non-Western. 

To start with the theoretical point. Boeke’s 
use of the words ‘rational’ and ‘ economic’ 
are quite at variance with accepted usage in 
the social sciences. As he uses the word 
© economie ', а Western labourer who decided 
to work overtime to earn money to buy a 
television set (in order to enrich bis future 
leisure) would be activated by economic 
motives—and therefore a legitimate object of 
study for orthodox ' Western’ economics— 
while an Eastern labourer who decided not to 
work for a Western concern but to stay at 
home instead (in order to enjoy more leisure 
now) would not. But in fact there are no 
‘economic’ ends, as opposed to other kinds 
of ends; there are only economie and 
uneconomic ways of achieving given ends. If 
the attainment of one set of ends involves the 
sacrifice of others, then it has an economic 
aspect, quite regardless of whether the ends 
consist of monetary or material wealth, or not. 
Boeke’s kind of distinction is nonsensical, and 
the use of it tendentious, arbitrarily limiting 
the validity of orthodox economics. His use of 
‘rational’ and ‘ traditional’ embodies the 
same error, as G. H. van der Kolff in his 
brilliant contribution, ‘Brown and White 
economy’, points out: ‘... the rational 
element in economics must not be sought in 
the nature of the needs, but ... in the way 
they are gratified ’. 

Boeke’s interpretations of Indonesian 
economic life have been queried before— 
notably by Benjamin Higgins among writers in 
English—and they are questioned again in the 
present volume. More interesting, though, is 
the attempt to show that there is no agpect of 
Indonesian behaviour, cited by Boeke in 
justification of his plea for a separate discipline 
of dualistic economics, that cannot be 
paralleled or capped from knowledge of 
Western society. In the introduction the 
editors note that often ° . . . it would seem that 
the scholar from the West is more familiar with 
the object of his study in the East and its 
economic attitudes’ than with life of a com- 
parable sort in the villages of his native 
country’. This is true, and many detailed 
examples are given in the book of the * high 
degree of kinship in the mentality of the true 
peasant all over the world’. In general, the 
money-economy-goods-economy, urban-rural, 
and central—local dichotomies are as typical of 
Europe and North America in certain periods 
and areas as they are of South East Asia. The 
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student of rural sociology or European 
economic history could confirm this. 

Nor need one restrict one’s analogies to the ' 
Western agricultural community; the most 
cursory acquaintanceship with the work of 
modern industrial psychologists and socio- 
logists puts in proper perspective the whole 
question of custom-based behaviour, social 
pressures, conformity, and so on. After the 
famous experiments at the Hawthorne Works 
of the General Electric Company in Chicago 
(1924-7), why did Boeke not remove most of 
Western industrial life from the sphere of 
economic theory too ? He would have had to 
do so to be consistent with his narrow view of 
what constituted ‘economic’ behaviour, and 
his equally narrow view of the appropriateness 
of ‘ Western’ economics. Again, backward- 
sloping supply curves of labour are by no 
means confined to the East: it 18 not so very 
long ago since the British Press was full of the 
alleged reactions of British miners to high 
wages on piece work—that they were pre- 
ferring leisure to the higher wages they could 
have earned. And, of course, just because & 
eurve is baokward sloping does not mean that 
it is no longer recording an economic fact, 
capable of analysis by the usual methods. 

І have always found one feature of Boeke's 
&pproach disturbing—his unshakeable and 
heroic pessimism. It has also made me 
suspicious of the rest of his analysis. In his 
Economics and economic policy of dual societies 
as exemplified by Indonesia Boeke argued that 
small holdings, deficient markets, and unprofi- 
table transport are factors in the under- 
developed rural scene that ‘cannot’ be 
altered and that the problem of rural unem- 
ployment is ‘ unsolvable’ (p. 318). The tasks 
facing the underdeveloped countries may be 
extremely complex and difficult; I cannot 
concede that they are impossible. ‘In regard 
to the future development of a people there are 
even greater surprises in store than there are in 
regard to a child’, as one of Boeke’s critics in 
the current volume puts it. 

Indonesian economics is a very valuable 
addition to the excellent series of translated 
works being produced for the Royal Tropical 
Institute, Amsterdam. Its value is not 
restricted. to students of Indonesia, who will 
find it indispensable, for no one interested in 
sociology, underdevelopment economics, social 
psychology, or social science methodology can 
fail to find both interest and instruction 
somewhere between its covers. 


J. А. M. CALDWELL 
P. VoonHoEvE: The Chester Beatty 


Iibrary: a catalogue of the Batak 
manuscripts, including two Javanese 
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manuscripts and a Balinese painting. 
[iv], 167 pp., front., 9 plates. Dublin : 
Hodges Figgis & Co. Ltd., 1961. £4 4s. 


The Batak peoples of the North Sumatran 
hills have been rather isolated from the coast 
dwellers who spoke different languages and 
were converted to Islam centuries ago. Just a 
century before the publication of this valuable 
book the Dutch linguist Van der Tuuk was the 
first European to penetrate to sacred lakeToba. 
Part of the work done by this pioneer is 
unsurpassed and will be republished this year ; 
his collectanea, some 200 items, now in the 
Leiden University Library, probably form still 
the most extensive documentary on the Batak 
peoples. The hills now have been christianized 
and islamized, but when Professor Ph. O. L. 
Tobing, a Christian Batak himself, in pre- 
paring his Ph.D. thesis on ‘ The structure of 
the Toba-Batak belief in the High God’ 
(Utrecht, 1956), undertook field-work to 
supplement his material, he could still collect 
first-hand information about such subjects as 
divination with a cock under a basket and the 
dance with the staff called tunggal panaluan. 

Among the treasures in Sir Chester Beatty’s 
collections the Batak MSS hold a very modest 
place, as Dr. Voorhoeve tells us ; nevertheless 
his collection is the biggest of insular Europe, 
as the Cambridge, London, Oxford, and 
Shrewsbury collections are smaller. And it is 
second to none in having been described at 
length by the authority par excellence, and 
having been presented to the public in such an 
admirable shape. In fact, of all the catalogues 
and lists of Indonesian MSS—taken together, 
occupying nearly a yard on one’s bookshelves ! 
—this catalogue is by far the most attractive 
piece of work.? The contents reveal a most 
welcome surprise : the author of the catalogue, 
who in 1927 took his Ph.D. degree (Leiden) 
on Batak folk-tales and did field-work in the 
Batak hills for several years, has transliterated. 
into roman script quite a number of the most 
important Batak bark books. These romaniza- 
tions will certainly be excellent—I have had 
the privilege of knowing Dr. Voorhoeve and 
his work for more than 40 years—and the 
most interesting one is to be found printed 
in extenso in the book under review as its 
appendix, pp. 111-49. 


1 Indonesische handschriften by R. M. Ng. 
Poerbatjaraka, P. Voorhoeve, and C. Hooykaas 
(Lembaga Xebudajaan ‘Koninklijk Bata- 
viaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen’), Bandung, A. C. Nix, 1950, 
pp. 193-204. 

? With the exception of Catalogue of Malay 
MSS and MSS relating to the Malay language 
in the Bodleian Library by Greentree and 
Nicholson, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1910, 
describing 10 items on 16 columns. 
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The two Javanese MSS (Damar Wulan and 
Raden Saputra) are well-known ; the Balinese 
painting is not exceptionally good, but even 
so these extras are welcome to all those to 
whom the vast literature in Dutch dealing with 
these topics is a sealed book. 

There is one index of Batak words, proper 
names, and geographical names, a second index 
enumerating MSS used, and a third one of 
literature cited. On p.8 the author states: 
* Very little has been published about what is 
probably the largest collection: that of Leiden 
University Library (c. 200 MSS.). An elaborate 
descriptive catalogue with comparative notes 
on MSS. in other collections is planned’. I 
wish to express my sincere hope that Dr. 
Voorhoeve, who has been familiar with this 
collection for nearly 40 years, will find the 
enthusiasm and leisure to undertake this plan 
and finish it, and that in the ’sxties he will 
find an opportunity to revisit the Batak hills 
once more to find solutions to his problems. 
I hope that such a stay might encourage him 
to undertake the difficult task of translating 
some of these esoteric writings consisting of 
notes on magic, divination, and medicine. Even 
though some Hindu influence cannot be denied, 
for the greater part they represent the pre- 
Hindu old Indonesian culture, and though not 
datable, they are a historic memorial of olden 
times. 

C. HOOYKAAS 


Annales du Musée Royal du Congo Belge, 
Tervuren (Belgique). Série in 89. 
Sciences de l'Homme, Vols. 33-4. 
Tervuren: Commission de Linguis- 
tique Africaine, 1960-1. 


These two works are the last that are to be 
published in the important series on the lan- 
guages of Congo and Ruanda-Urundi issued 
under the auspices of the Commission for 
African Languages at Tervuren. At the same 
time as expressing regret that no more volumes 
will appear in this series, one cannot but pay 
tribute to the considerable contribution to the 
documentation of African languages that has 
been made through the activities of the 
Commission. 


Vol. 33: M. Mauer: Le langage des 
Bolia (Lac Léopold П). 268 pp. + 
errata sheet. 1960. 


This work deals with a relatively unimpor- 
tant and little known language spoken to the 
north of Lake Leopold 11 in the Congo 
Republic. It provides an outline of the 
grammar described mainly within a traditional 
framework, but with an adequate tran- 
scription that also includes tone marks. This 
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is followed by just over 30 pages of texts, each 
with a French translation. The author also 
notes that tape recordings of the texts are 
held by the Musée de l'Afrique Centrale at 
Tervuren. The final section contains a Bolia- 
French and a French-Bolia vocabulary. As an 
addition to the reference works on the lan- 
guages of the former Belgian Congo this 
volume has à permanent value. ` 


Vol. 34: F. M. RODEGEM (comp.) : Sagesse 
kirundi: proverbes, dictons, locutions 
usités au Burundi. 416 pp. 1961. 


The Rundi language of Ruandi-Urundi, like 
most other Bantu languages, has a large 
number of proverbial sayings in common use, 
and this book contains exactly 4,000 of them. 
The arrangement of the material is far from 
ideal, being based on an alphabetic order in 
respect to the first words of the proverbs, but 
this ıs overcome to a certam extent by the 
provision of an index of comparable proverbs 
in French mixed in a curious fashion with 
others in Latin in a single alphabetic list. The 
annotations of the individual entries follow the 
usual pattern and leave the reader completely 
in the dark as to the type of context in which 
they would be used. 

MALCOLM GUTHRIE 


G. Manessy: La morphologie du nom 
en bwamu (bobo-oulé), dialecte de 
Bondoukuy. (Université de Dakar. 
Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Hu- 
maines. Publications de la Section 
de Langues et Littératures, No. 4.) 
318 pp. Dakar : [Université de Dakar. 
Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Hu- 
maines], 1960. 


G. Manessy: Téches quotidiennes et 
travaux saisonniers en pays bwa. 
(Université de Dakar. Faculté des 
Lettres et Sciences Humaines. 
Publications de la Section de Langues 
et Littératures, No. 5.) xxii, 359 pp. 
Dakar: [Université de Dakar. Faculté 
des Lettres et Sciences Humaines], 
1960. 


Besides a detailed account of the noun 
morphology the first volume contains also a 
description of the phonology and tonology of 
the language, while the second volume provides 
в general conspectus of the grammar as an 
introduction to a comprehensive and interest- 
ing series of texts dealing with a wide range 
of activities. The texts are accompanied by 
literal translations, paraphrases, grammatical 
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notes, comments on the subject matter, and 
a glossary. 

Bobo-oulé is one of a group of related 
dialects, referred to collectively as Bobo, which 
are spoken partly in Mali and partly in Haute 
Volta in West Africa. The central dialect of 
Bondoukuy which M. Manessy describes is 
characterized by the complexity of its noun 
systems as compared with the comparative 
simplicity of the verb. A feature of the 
vocabulary is the presence of a large number 
of borrowings from French and Bambara. 
Nouns can be grouped in six classes according 
to a system of prefixed determinatives and a 
parallel system of anaphoric pronouns, but 
there is no system of concord between nouns 
and adjectives or verbs. Interlocked with the 
class system is a singular-plural number system 
operated by a variety of suffixes. Four of the 
classes correlate with singular suffixes and two 
with plural suffixes. The only distinction of 
meaning clearly discernible in the class system 
is one between animates and inanimates ; one 
singular class and one plural class contain 
only nouns denoting animates. The morpho- 
logy of the noun is further complicated by the 
existence of derivative suffixes forming 
nominal stems from verbal bases. 

The language has syllabic tone with three 
significant levels. Certain syllables, which are 
morphologically suffixes, are tonally enclitic, 
i.e. their tone is determined by that on a 
preceding or followmg syllable. M. Manessy 
has chosen to indicate these syllables in his 
texts by leaving them without tone-marks, so 
that he has had to use an unusual sign—a 
eircumflex—to denote а mid tone. The texts 
would have been easier to read if the actual 
tones of the enclitic syllables had been indi- 
eated, leaving the reader to find out by refer- 
ence to the section on tonology what suffixes 
are enolitic and. what rules govern their tones. 
Alternatively, the enclitic syllables could have 
been set off by the use of different type. But 
this is a minor defect in presentation which 
does not reflect on the carefulness of the 
analysis. 

The International African Institute's 
‘Handbook of African Languages’, Part п, 
remarks (p. 60) that very little is known about 
the Bobo dialects. M. Manessy’s work on 
Bobo-oulé, which goes a long way to fill this 
gap, must be reckoned as an important contri- 
bution to West African language studies. 


E. С. ROWLANDS 


C. W. NEWBURY: The western Slave 
Coast and its rulers: European trade 
and administration among the Yoruba 
and Adja-speaking peoples of south- 
western Nigeria, southern Dahomey and 
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Togo. (Oxford Studies in African 
Affairs.) xui, 234 pp. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1961. 30s. 


This is a work of very solid scholarship in 
which Dr. Newbury has traced the varying 
fortunes of the coastal peoples of ‘ Lower 
Guinea ’, between the Volta and Lagos rivers, 
from the high days of the unrestricted slave 
trade in the late seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries down to the decade before the first , 


World War in which the new patterns of 
European colonial rule were being consoli- 
dated. 

In one respect in particular, it marks a 
pioneering step of great significance for the 
historiography of the region. Scholars have 
long deplored the unhappy bias which results 
from the acceptance by historians of the 
arbitrary division of West Africa into more or 
less sealed compartments along the lines of 
contemporary political boundaries, but Dr. 
Newbury has been one of the first to make 
the very considerable effort necessary to reject 
it. The territorial extension of his subject is 
not determined by the accidents of colonial 
partition—at cuts, in fact, across parts of two 
former British colonies and intervening French 
and German territories and includes places 
which, m the earlier part of the period treated, 
fall within the spheres of Dutch and Portuguese 
enterprise—but rather by the recognition of a 
broad cultural unity of the Ewe, Fon, Gun, 
and Yoruba peoples which will surely be 
acceptable to most Africanists. Dr. Newbury’s 
knowledge of his subject is based upon 
unusually wide and thorough research in 
Continental, as well as British and local 
African, archives and a good first-hand ex- 
perience of some parts of his region, especially 
the town and district of Badagri where he has 
evidently done a certain amount of field- 
work. Most notable is his familiarity with the 
copious German documentation of his subject 
which has been too much ignored in recent 
years by English-speaking students. Indeed 
he is probably alone among the historians of 
West Africa in his ability to write with equal 
assurance of British, French, and German 
colonial territories and administrations and he 
is thus enabled to view a wide field from a 
point of vantage inaccessible to most of his 
colleagues. 

He appears, however, to have little interest 
or belief in the possibilities of African ethno- 
history and probably for this reason the 
earlier chapters are somewhat perfunctory. It 
is unfortunate that while Dr. Ryder’s impor- 
tant article on ‘ Portuguese factories on the 
Costa da Mina’ appears in the bibliography 
no account has been taken of the Portuguese 
evidence cited by Ryder for the death of an 
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as yet unidentified king of Dahomey in 1740. 
Instead Dr. Newbury has given further 
currency to the accepted dynastic chronology 
of this important kingdom which now stands 
in urgent need of revision. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to 
the period 1860-1914 and*here Dr. Newbury 
writes with authority. There 1s little that 
is absolutely new, but the reader is shown, 
perhaps more clearly than ever before at this 
level of scholarship, how the rival policies of 
colonial expansion reacted upon each other 
and the comparative treatment of French, 
German, and British administrative methods 
throws fresh light upon them all. 

While so much wider in scope than most 
monographs, this study nevertheless falls 
short of being a comprehensive history of the 
region dealt with. There is a certain scrappi- 
ness and lack of balance about it. An attempt 
has been made to get away from the old- 
fashioned European-centred colonial history, 
but attention is still focused, at times almost 
exclusively, upon European activities. What 
we have hereislargely an account of the African 
past as experienced by the white man ‘ on the 
spot’. Again, the narrowly economic aspects 
of European enterprise receive much fuller and 
more satisfactory treatment than less ponder- 
able elements in the culture-contact situation. 

Nor is this a work of popularization. The 
general reader, especially in Africa, will 
probably be repelled by the somewhat uneasy 
style and the close-woven texture of the 
narrative and he may well find himself unequal 
to the numerous untranslated quotations from 
French and German sources. The specialist, 
however, will find this stimulating survey in 
many ways the most impressive of recent 
contributions to the history of modern West 
Africa. 

D. H. JONES 


G. E. Mercatre: Maclean of the Gold 
Coast: the life and times of George 
Maclean, 1801—1847. (West African 
History Series.) xv, 344 pp., front., 
5 plates. London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press, 1962. 35s. 


George Maclean is in many ways an obvious 
subject for this series of West African histori- 
cal biographies. The almost legendary personal 
stature he attained on the Gold Coast and his 
improbable marriage with a celebrated literary 
lady, followed so quickly by the lady’s melo- 
dramatic death, seem to hold promise of rich 
material for the personal side of such a work, 
while on the other hand there can be no 
question that his work on the Gold Coast was 
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decisive in shaping that country's development 
throughout the nineteenth century and beyond. 

In his precarious period of office as President 
of the Council at Cape Coast, 1830-44, Maclean 
was the mere nominee of a committee of 
merchants, virtually without military or 
financial resources, without even the official 
style of governor. Yet what he achieved was, 
in effect, a total reversal of official British 
policy. The Colonial Office had withdrawn 
from the Gold Coast in 1828.  Maclean's 
presence represented the British government!s 
utmost concession to the established British 
merchants whom it was reluctant to leave 
altogether unprotected. Out of the fourteen 
years of his rule—which was all but single- 
handed and depended entirely upon patient 
diplomacy and moral force—there arose a 
de facio British protectorate over almost all 
the tribal groups south of the Pra, whioh 
thrust upon the home government the colonial 
commitment it had been so determined to 
avoid. 

Maclean’s work was founded, as Mr.Metcalfe 
clearly demonstrates, upon a new and more 
realistic approach to relations with Ashanti. 
He was able to maintain peace by assuring 
access to the coast for the merchants of 
Kumasi and if all his successors had been as 
wise and patient as he that peace would very 
probably have been maintained longer than it 
was. It is also true, however, and at a deeper 
level of analysis, that by laying the foundations 
of British hegemony on the coast Maclean had 
created a situation in which an armed ‘ show- 
down ’ with Ashanti was ultimately inevitable. 

The main features of Maclean’s administra- 
tion are clearly brought out in Mr. Metcalfe’s 
well-documented study, but the man himself 
remains disappointingly elusive. His biographer 
has discovered almost nothing of his personal 
life and the few private letters which survive 
contain no suggestion of the qualities of 
temperament and character he must have 
possessed. Maclean, of course, received more 
than his share of vilification in his own day, 
partly through the half-crazy personal rivalries 
of a demoralized tropical station and partly 
because he was the chosen scapegoat of the 
anti-slavery propagandists. In Mr. Metcalfe’s 
pages we hear only rather vague echoes of 
these accusing voices, but after reading this 
first full account of Maclean's career, this 
reviewer at least is left with the uneasy 
feeling—perhaps shared by the author himself 
—that there could hardly have been so much 
smoke without a fire. Many of the charges 
launched against Maclean by home-based 
philanthropists, that he dealt too harshly 
with native rulers in such matters as human 
sacrifice and too leniently in the suppression 
of slavery and the slave-trade, are certainly 
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insubstantial, but the facts remain that 
Maclean seemed unable to get on with white 
colleagues or to make a good impression upon 
his superiors. There are hints in this narrative 
that he was too self-assured, pig-headed even, 
bad-tempered certainly, probably arrogant, 
perhaps graspmg, almost, at times, shifty. 
Mr. Metcalfe evades such personal judgments 
and is content to let Maclean’s undoubted 
achievements speak for themselves. His 
reticence is no doubt fully justified by the lack 
of unequivocal evidence but a somewhat 
bolder approach might have served to dissipate 
some of these suspicions as quite without 
foundation. 

This scholarly book must surely stand as 
the definitive study of Maclean’s political 
career. It will prove most useful to students 
and is at the same time readable enough to 
attract all who are interested in Ghana and its 
history. 

D. H. JONES 


AIDAN SOUTHALL (ed.): Social change 
in modern Africa: studies presented 
and discussed at the first International 
African Seminar, Makerere College, 
Kampala, January 1959. xi, 337 pp. 
London, etc.; Oxford University 
Press for the International African 
Institute, 1961. 40s. 


A ten-day conference was held in Kampala 
in 1959 to consider ‘kinship, status and 
neighbourhood under modern economic condi- 
tions in tropical Africa ’. This book consists of 
papers read at the conference and a lengthy 
introduction by Professor Southall. There are 
eighteen contributions: six on West Africa, 
three on East Africa, seven on Central Africa, 
and two on general theoretical questions. 

A book of this kind, like the seminar from 
which it springs, is inevitably concerned with 
work in progress. This fact, together with the 
relatively brief space allowed to the con- 
tributors, directs our interest away from the 
content of the articles, towards the methods 
of research and the conceptual framework 
devised to analyse the material gathered. Seen 
from this angle—and with the exception of a 
brilliant essay by Max Gluckman—the book is 
not likely to be a landmark in anthropology's 
quest for the concepts that will give us under- 
standing of complex societies. All too many of 
the essays are doggedly descriptive and so fall 
short of the occasion. Others make use of a 
theoretical framework developed for simple 
societies, but turned inside out’: showing, for 
example, that the population of a town is not 
homogeneous, as some tribes are, but hetero- 
geneous. Even the choice of the conference 
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subject bears the stamp of this way of thinking. 
Kinship, status, and neighbourhood are 
universals, no doubt. But are they as im- 
portant in modern African towns as they are 
in the countryside ? 

These criticisms are not quibbles. They 
question the fundamentals of social thinking 
about modern Africa, or, indeed, any other 
changing society. The value of this book is 
that it indicates quite clearly, but only some- 
times explicitly recognizes, that our entry into 
the study of complex society requires a con- 
ceptual ‘ re-tooling ’. 

F. G. BAILEY 


BURTON BENEDICT : Indians in a plural 
society: а report on Mauritius. 
(Colonial Office. Colonial Research 
Studies, No. 34.) 168 pp., 8 plates, 
map. London: HMSO, 1961. 25s. 


Regular migration of Indian indentured 
labour to Mauritius began in 1835, the year in 
which slavery was abolished in the colony. 
By 1861 two-thirds of the population was 
Indian, as it is to-day. The Indians are 
divided internally into Hindus (Hindi, Tamil, 
Telugu, and Gujarati speakers) and Muslims. 
They share the island with Franco-Mauritians, 
Creoles, Chinese, and a few British admini- 
strators. Dr. Benedict directs his attention 
mainly towards the Indians, but at the 
beginning and the end he also discusses the 
total Mauritian society. 

This society is beset with formidable 
economic and political problems, intensified by 
existing in a plural society. It is not the 
problems themselves, but rather their social 
background, which interests Dr. Benedict. 
His guiding question asks what factors work 
for and against the unity both of the whole 
society and of the Indian element within it. 
He is Jed into a discussion of history, of 
polities, of economics, and. of religion and, in 
addition to his study of the whole island, he 
draws material from an intensive study in two 
small village communities- and a section of 
town dwellers. Я 

At first sight this conceptual framework is 
an attractive one. Itis neat and balanced, at 
the same time comprehensive and apparently 
sufficiently abstract to be of use for com- 
parative studies in the right circumstances. 
Yet, by the end of the book, one has the 
feeling that this framework covers too wide an 
area, does not allow for the identification of 
crucial issues, and prevents sufficiently inten- 
sive analysis of these issues. One learns that 
one set of relationships brings the different 
communities together, and another set 
separates them. Undoubtedly it is an advance 
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to know what makes for unity and what for 
diversity. But are there not other questions to 
be asked? For example, would not the 
Indians' struggle for identity and self-assertion 
provide a more fundamental theme? Could 
we not better regard complex societies of this 
kind as an arena, where people struggle for 
power, and where the only aspect of ‘ umty’ 
that we need consider is the set of rules under 
which the fight takes place ? 

These comments are, however, beside the 
point inasmuch as Dr. Benedict was asked to 
produce not a theory of the so-called plural 
societies but a report on Mauritius and its 
Indians. This he has done in a most careful 
and scholarly fashion. 

Ж. а. BAILEY 


Davin Tarr: The Konkomba of northern 
Ghana. Edited from his published and 
unpublished writings by Jack Goody. 
xviii, 255 pp., front., 3 plates. London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press for 
the International African Institute 
and the University of Ghana, 1961. 
42s. 


Before his tragic death in 1956, David Tait 
had already begun publishing the results of his 
field research among the Konkomba people. 
An article in Africa, xxm, 3, 1953 and his 
essay in Tribes without rules (edited by him 
with Middleton) published in 1958 but written 
earlier, together with his Ph.D. thesis in 
London—all on the political system—had 
definitely put him and them on the anthropo- 
logical map. And he was beginning to accumu- 
late a substantial number of papers on other 
aspects of Konkomba society. The idea of 
this volume under review ıs to bring together 
all of these writings between a single set of 
covers. Obviously, had Dr. Tait lived, he 
would have written a different book; much of 
his account of the political system would have 
been revised to erase the too distinct flavour 
of the doctoral thesis, and the miscellanea on 
the supernatural in part 3 would have found a 
place elsewhere more relevant. In the circum- 
stances, however, the book must be warmly 
welcomed; and gratitude goes to “Dr. Goody 
who edited it and refrained from making more 
than minor alterations. Clearly we can read 
Tait's own account of his research. Some three- 
fifths of the book is devoted to the political 
system, which is described at length. The 
remainder of the book contains his published 
papers on domestic organization and the 
supernatural. . 

The Konkombs provide us with another and 
now well-documented example of a political 
system in a segmentary, stateless society. 
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Tait’s analysis is admirably clear, going 
methodically step by step to build up a total 
account of what is a deceptively simple system. 
It 18 one strongly characterized by a smallness 
of scale: the largest unit, which Tait calls a 
tribe, contains only a few thousand people, 
maybe no more than 2,000. But even this unit 
is not a corporate group, but only an alliance 
between corporate clans, each containing only 
a few hundred people, which co-operate in 
warfare-feud against the common enemy, 
another and adjacent tribe. The clan stands 
at the apex of a lineage pyramid founded on 
agnatic descent. The nuclear political unit 
seems to be the minor lineage (but see below), 
the group of agnates descended from a 
common ancestor who lived two to three 
generations before that of the current house- 
hold heads. Members of this lineage comprise 
a small, localized community. Minor lineages 
combine into a major lineage, and major 
lineages into a clan, for economic, ritual, and 
jural purposes. The clan is & territorial group 
within which relations are essentially face-to- 
face; it is the maximal unit within which 
regular and peaceful processes operate to 
maintain law and order. Leadership comes 
from the elders, roles acquired entirely by age 
and seniority, whose authority derives from 
that seniority and the concomitant ritual 
power. Whilst not autocratic nor necessarily 
always efficient, it is generally adequate in the 
context of the continuous interaction within 
this smal] group. Between clans of the same 
tribe the threat of armed force—clan against 
elan—is the principal sanction for peace and 
right behaviour. But whereas clans of the 
same tribe may co-operate for ritual purposes, 
separate tribes or the clans of different tribes 
never do. Warfare is the typical form of inter- 
tribal relations, though these are subject to 
the diffuse network of matrilateral kinship 
as a mitigating factor. 

Tait suggests, as & hypothesis, that this 
small-scale nature of Konkomba political 
organization—and of society in general—is a 
direct result of the environment 1n which these 
people live. The flood plain of the river Oti, 
which comprises most of that part of Kon- 
kombaland studied by Tait, provides only 
limited areas for permanent settlement. Land 
shortage fairly soon occurs as the agnatic 
inhabitants of a small ridge increase in 
number, and fields become increasingly distant 
from homesteads: lineage fission and geo- 
graphical separation of related groups becomes 
essential. Whether or not this is directly 
linked with the absence of ancestral and earth 
cults (such as the Tallensi have, less than 100 
miles away), yet fission is certainly the easier 
because of that, as Tait points out. 

The base of the lineage system is the minor 
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lineage, the group of agnates who form the 
principal unit of land and widow inheritance, 
of agricultural co-operation, day-to-day 
contact and succession to the lowest ritual 
office. The analysis of this group and its 
constituent households is given in part 2 of 
this book. Tait states that this lineage 1s the 
maximal domestic unit, rather than the mini- 
mal political one, if only because of the 
fluidity of the membership of its households 
and the limitations of such movements to the 
boundaries of the lineage. This seems to 
neglect what are surely political aspects of this 
local community, and to the reviewer it 
appears that in this lineage we can see the 
crucial meeting-place of domestic and political 
organization. In any case, the account of the 
minor lineage is certainly most helpful to а 
full understanding of the political system, 
and ıt might usefully have preceded rather 
than followed the analysis in part 1. The 
account in part 2 is notably documented by 
statistical data on the size and composition of 
families and on marriage. A household as a 
social group aggregates around а simple or 
polygynous family; extended families are 
rare in this society because a man seeks to 
establish his own autonomous family at 
marriage, and thereafter other dependants 
(kin and widows) tend to be attracted to it. 
The small-scale nature of Konkomba society is 
again demonstrated, and this is wellillustrated 
by the people's inclination to divide the 
universe into ‘ house’ and ‘ bush’, the latter 
beginning immediately beyond the ten or a 
dozen households of a person’s own minor 
lineage. 

The third part of the book contains a 
number of short pieces on aspects of Konkomba 
supernatural beliefs and practices. It 18 a 
miscellanea and scarcely up to the standard of 
the bulk of this work. Since they had all been 
already published, and therefore were available 
to the specialist, it might have been preferable 
to have omitted them here. They do not add 
to the main analysis, and it is for that, and 
rightly so, that Tait’s book will be valuable 
to anthropologists. 


P. Н. GULLIVER 


Lucy Max: Primitive government. 
(Pelican Books, A 542.) 288 pp. 
Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 
1962. 4s. 6d. 


The study of the nature and operation of 
government, or political systems, in primitive. 
societies has been a major interest of social 
anthropologists, particularly of those in 
Britain influenced by the needs and conse- 
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quences of colonial administration. Yet faced 
with inquiries for a general account of their 
findings from an intelligent layman, а beginner 
student, or a specialist in another social 
science, anthropologists are compelled to 
admit that they cannot recommend a satis- 
factory work. They can, of course, point to the 
continuously growing number of studies, in 
both essay and monograph form, of particular 
societies—especially African ones; but the 
essential work of overview and synthesis, or 
the development of adequate typology and 
general hypotheses remains, as so often in 
social anthropology, still to be done. African 
political systems (edited by Fortes and Evans- 
Pritchard, 1940) is becoming out-dated ; but 
in any case it was something of a pioneering 
work rather than a mature survey of the field, 
and much new work has appeared since it was 
first published. It never pretended to be 
comprehensive or even representative of 
African systems. More recently Schapera’s 
Government and politics in tribal society (1956) 
has done much to fill the gap by examining 
together a range of different systems. Schapera 
deliberately confined himself entirely to 
southern Africa, and therefore his survey and 
analysis did not include a number of well- 
known types of governmental system. This 
new book by Dr. Mair continues something of 
Schapera’s work. In it she describes a variety 
of different systems from a single region: the 
northern part of East Africa. The available 
information on the Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic 
peoples, the north-eastern Bantu, and the 
inter-lacustrian Bantu has been brought 
together in a fresh and readily readable form 
which will be invaluable to the undergraduate 
student and attractive to laymen. In the non- 
pejorative sense, it is an excellent popular 
account, and in general it is authoritative and 
reliable. Although in the main body of the 
book Dr. Mair is concerned with indigenous 
systems of government, she includes a useful 
final chapter on the results of colonial 
intervention. 

Dr. Mair’s approach is basically descriptive, 
and on the whole she is content to allow 
general principles and conclusions to remain 
implicit in the structure of her book and the 
nature of her account. She follows the 
orthodox dichotomy of states and stateless 
societies, and her examination of each kind is 
kept strictly separate. It is a pity, perhaps, 
that there is-no specific and concluding 
discussion of the functions and processes of 
government in both kinds of society to suggest 
how far in fact they are radically different, 
and where they are similar. Is the major 
factor, in understanding primitive govern- 
ment, whether or not it is centralized ; are non- 
centralized forms of government more like one 
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another than they are like all, or at least 
some, centralized ones? These sorts of 
questions are not directly dealt with, although 
the reader should be well prepared to tackle 
them after Dr. Mair’s coaching. It is a pity, 
also, that the author should have taken so 
limited a regional selection of societies. There 
seems little to justify it per se, and a good deal 
against it, for there has been 1n consequence an 
unnecessary limitation on the range of systems 
discussed—a rather serious defect in a popular 
account such as this. African states, let alone 
those in other continents, are not well repre- 
sented by the caste-like systems of the inter- 
lacustrian Bantu and, what was probably the 
most highly autocratic one of all, the kingdom 
of Buganda. More typical states such as the 
Ashanti confederacy, the Zulu empire, or the 
Bemba kingdom show some rather different 
qualities in their government. Similarly the 
inclusion of, say, the Plateau Tonga and 
Bushmen would have further illuminated the 
account of stateless government. Both the 
student and the general reader will surely 
wish to know how representative Dr. Mair’s 
selection is of primitive government elsewhere. 

Having made that criticism, it would be 
wrong not to praise the many excellent 
qualities of the book or to suggest that it is 
seriously impaired. The reviewer is only 
regretting that it could not be even better than 
it already is. Representative or not, the range 
of governmental systems described does 
provide an excellent picture of how the tasks 
of government are carried out in both kinds of 
society. The often scattered sources of 
information have obviously been thoroughly 
examined, and the various systems are 
refreshingly re-described. The account of 
stateless government among the Nuer, for 
example, is a remarkably clear miniature ; 
the description of the highly centralized Ganda 
government is equally well done. But that is 
to pick out only typical examples, for there are 
good accounts also of the states of the Nyoro, 
Nkole, Ruanda, and Soga, and of the Anuak, 
Shilluk, Karimojong, Nandi, and others who 
were without states. Few people could 
seriously read Dr. Mair’s accounts without 
genuine illumination of the workings of 
primitive societies; and many will surely be 
encouraged by this clear introduction to go on 
to the original sources. 

It must be objected that Penguin Books 
(publishers of no mean reputation) should have 
cared so little as to illustrate the cover of this 
book on Hast Africa by a picture of a mask 
from West Africa—an item, moreover, of a 
kind which does not appear in the culture of 
any of the peoples described in the book. 


P. H. GULLIVER 
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A. N. Arrorr (ed.): Judicial and legal 
systems in Africa. — (Butterworth's 


African Law Series, No. 4) xv, 
226 pp. London: Butterworths, 
1962. 45s. 


This 1s an extremely useful reference book. 
As Dr. Allott says in his preface, it has in the 
past been exceptionally difficult to discover 
from the printed sources how the courts of the 
African States are composed, what are the 
channels of appeal, and how the courts’ powers 
and jurisdiction vary. Accordingly the 
Department of Law at the School of Oriental 
and African Studies compiled for the use of 
the delegates to the London Conference on the 
Future of Law in Africa (held 1n December 
1959 and January 1960) a statement of the 
systems of courts in the territories represented. 
(1.е. the ' British ° as opposed to the French, 
Belgian, and Portuguese territories) and of the 
kinds of law that they administered. This 
statement has now been revised and expanded 
and, after serutiny by distinguished experts in 
each territory, has been made available in 
printed form. It meets a long-felt want. 

If it is to retain its great utility it will need 
frequent revisions to keep pace with the winds 
of change. Ideally there should be an annual 
supplement, but it is probably asking too much 
to expect the School to supply that. But at 
least one can hope for new editions at fairly 
frequent intervals and, in that expectation, & 
few suggestions for improvement may be 
ventured. In general, as ıt seems to me, the 
brief descriptions of the court systems could 
hardly be improved upon and the diagrams 
in the appendix are invaluable. But the 
deseriptions of the law which the courts 
administer seem less successful—not sur- 
prisingly, for the task is more difficult. It 
would certainly be helpful, for example, if more 
could. be said about the statute law revisions 
undertaken in many of the territories, 1ndi- 
cating the date of the latest edition, how far it 
is all-inclusive, and whether there has been a 
re-numbermg of the chapters (practice differs 
in these respects). 

Other possible improvements in the descrip- 
tion of the legal systems can be illustrated by 
referring to the present treatment of Nigeria 
and Ghana. As regards the former it is stated, 
at p. 44, that ‘In order to ascertain the law 
of any Region . . . 1t is necessary to have 
regard to (a) the pre-1954 Nigerian legislation, 
(b) post-1954 Regional legislation . . . and 
(c) Federal legislation in so far as it applies 1n 
any Region’. The omission of any reference 
to common law and equity (not to mention 
customary and Muslim laws) may mislead 
some readers, but most will doubtless realize 
that the mitial reference to ‘ law ' 15 to ‘ statute 
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law’. More misleading is the omission of any 
reference to Imperial statutes of general 
application. These, it is true, are mentioned, 
though without any indication of the meaning 
of ‘ general application’, when dealing later 
with the various Courts. But, though the 
respective statutory provisions relating to the 
application of Imperial statutes are then 
quoted verbatim, no explanation 1s given of the 
effect and the reader 1s not likely to appreciate 
the great difference between the position in the 
Western Region and in the other Regions. 
This, perhaps, 1s the kind of point that could 
be best dealt with in a brief narrative introduc- 
tion (on the lines of Professor Konvitz’s 
three-and-a-half page description of the 
Liberian system) to the discussion of each 
territory. 

Ghana is the one country that has made a 
real effort to define the sources of its law and to 
lay down clear choice-of-law rules. The 
description at pp. 34-6 does Ghana less than 
justice. The various statutory provisions are 
quoted, but in the most confusing order. For a 
description of ‘ General Law’ we are told to 
see ‘Customary Law’. Under the latter 
heading we are given, first section 66 of the 
Courts Act which lays down the rules for 
determining whether common law or 
customary law applies and, if the latter, which 
customary law. This is followed by a quotation 
of section 67 of the same Act which deals with 
the ascertainment of customary law. Then 
comes section 154 (4) of that Act which 
preserves the application of pre-1874 Imperial 
statutes of general application, followed by 
sections 17 and 18 of the Interpretation Act 
which, 1n effect, define the meaning of common 
law and customary law. A more logical and 
clearer order might be as follows: 

General Law—quote section 17 of the 
Interpretation Act and section 154 (4) of the 
Courts Act, and add a reference to section 66 
of the Courts Act quoted under Customary 
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Customary Law—quote section 18 of the 
Interpretation Act and sections 66 and 67 of 
the Courts Act. 

These suggestions, however, may seem to be 
carping criticism (though they are not intended 
to be). The book ıs an indispensable tool for 
anyone concerned with African law, and 
Dr. Allott and all concerned with its prepara- 
tion are deserving of congratulations and 
gratitude. 

L. O. B. GOWER 


DowanLp Н. Simpson: Biography cata- 
logue of the Library of the Royal 
Commonwealth Society. xxiii, 511 pp. 
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London : Royal Commonwealth 
Society, 1961. £5 15s. 6d. 


The energy and professional skill of the 
late Evans Lewin endowed the Library of 
the Royal Commonwealth Society with its 
comprehensive four-volume catalogue (1930—7) 
of all its geographical subject divisions, and 
provided the basic material on which 
Mr. Simpson has brought out this catalogue 
of the library’s biographical material, complete 
to 1960 for books and to 1959 for periodicals. 

Most of the subjects of the biographies in 
this catalogue have some active connexion with 
the British [Empire and] Commonwealth, 
although many entries cover important figures 
in other empires in order that ‘ comparative 
colonization’ might be provided for (largely 
excluding, however, analytical entries from 
periodicals in languages other than English). 
Formal autobiographies are included ; authors 
of memoirs of a more incidental or anecdotal 
character are excluded from the main cata- 
logue of individual biographies, but appear in a 
full appendix. Full names, dates of birth and 
death, and brief description, ete., are appended 
to each entry in the main section, thus con- 
siderably increasing the value of the catalogue 
as a work of biographical reference. 

A second main section includes collective 
biography and full indexes by region, while a 
third section is an author index. Here some 
compromise in alphabetic order was clearly 
necessary to deal with variations in anglicé 
personal names. The grouping together of 
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Banurji/Bannerjea/Banerjee, for example, is 
likely to cause no confusion; but ‘ Hasan: 
see Husain ’ is disturbing. 

The orientalist and Africanist will find this 
catalogue of much value. In a random 
sampling, we find Emin Pasha, Gandhi, Sir 
Harry Johnston, Muhammad ‘Ali, Баев, 
Walter (* Samru ") Reinhardt, Shivaji, Tagore, 
Warren Hastings, Wellesley, and even 
Zoffany well represented. So, rather more 
strangely, are Ašoka, Akbar, Timur—perhaps 
for their interest from the viewpoint of 
© comparative colonization’; but we look in 
vain for Genghis Khan and Attila. The 
Prophet Muhammad may be there for a 
similar reason, but the inclusion of Buddha 
is unexpected, especially as Confucius and 
Jesus are absent. The travellers are well 
covered, and so 1n general are the missionaries 
(Carey and Marshman figure, but not Ward, 
the discovery of which struck the reviewer as 
though he had encountered Learoyd and 
Mulvaney without Ortheris). Naturally the 
greatest coverage goes to figures of Empire 
like Captain Cook, Rhodes, Raleigh, Wolfe, 
Kruger, Bligh, Gordon, Stanley, Rajah 
Brooke; even Sir Roger Casement is there, 
with perhaps a little sal Atticum in his descrip- 
tion: ‘ British Consul and Irish patriot’. 
Much indeed is relevant to the orientalist or 
Africanist, and this catalogue will be of great 
general value outside its immediate purpose as 
a guide to the Society’s collection. 


J. BURTON-PAGE 
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Enrico CERULLI (ed. and tr): бегий 
teologici etiopici dei secoli ХҮІ-ХҮІІ. 
II. La storia dei quattro concili ed 
altri opuscoli monofisiti. (Studi e 
Testi, 204.) , xix, 246 pp. Citta 
del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1960. 


'The four texts chosen by Professor Cerulli 
for the present volume of the above work 
relate to a period of considerable interest in the 
history of the Ethiopian Church. The sixteenth 
&nd early seventeenth centuries are marked by 
the gradual intensification of Jesuit influence at 
the Ethiopian Court, culminating in the 
conversion of the Emperor Susenyos to 
Cathoheism. The clergy and the people, 
however, were hostile to the foreign faith and 
popular reaction compelled Susenyos to break 
with Rome and then to abdicate in 1632. 
His son Fasilidas expelled the Jesuits and 
Ethiopia withdrew from contact with Europe 
for more than three centuries. The controversy 
between the Church and the foreign mussion- 
aries had produced a number of polemical 
tracts in defence of Monophysitism and in this 
work Professor Cerulli has edited and trans- 
lated four of these. The first, the Mazgaba 
háymünoi or ‘ Treasury of the Faith’, dates 
from the period 1555-9. After a brief résumé 
of the Councils of Nicaea, Constantinople, 
Ephesus, and Chalcedon, the writer introduces 
the main subject, the answer of the Ethiopian 
Church to the objections of the missionaries 
against its doctrines. The text is based on five 
MSS and is followed by a critical apparatus. 
The second text, the Sawana nafs or ‘ Consola- 
tion of the soul’, is on the same subject but of 
much later date, 1603-4, when Catholicism had 
already gained a foothold. This ‘work, which 
is already known from Ludolphus' Commen- 
tarius ad suam Historiam Aethiopicam (Frank- 
fort, 1691), is in the form of-an © open letter ° 
to the Emperor Za-Dengel. The third and 
fourth texts, the Mashéta lebbuna or ‘ Mirror of 
intelligence ' (1621-2) and the ‘Aéartu tase’elotat 
or ‘ Ten questions ', both stem from the reign 
of Susenyos when the problems discussed 
must have become a matter of embarrassment 
between the Emperor and the clergy. The 
latter tract is didactic in form and directed to 
the people. As one might expect from the 
subject matter the texts make difficult reading 
but the contents of each have been con- 
veniently summarized in an introduction. 
The volume should be of interest not only to 
the student of Ge‘ez but to the theologian, for 
whose benefit an index of Biblical references in 
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the translations, though not the texts, has 
been provided. There is also an index of 
proper names. 

A. K. IRVINE 


Јонх ALDEN WILLIAMS (ed.): Islam. 
(Great Religions of Modern Man.) 
256 pp. London: Prentice-Hall 
International; New York: George 
Braziller, Inc., 1961. 25s. 


This handy little volume aims at an account 
of Islam in a number of its various aspects, 
commencing very properly with the Qur’an, 
thén dealing with the hadith of the Prophet, 
the Law, Süfism, Kalam, and the ‘ dissidents ° 
of the community. Significant extracts from 
important works are set out according to a 
simple plan, and linked by connecting narra- 
tive. The objectives are limited, and of 
course not every aspect of Islam is covered, but 
this makes Dr. Wulliams’s small volume 
suitable introductory reading for students. 
The treatment of certain themes is inevitably 
that of more orthodox Western scholarship, 
and account is not always taken of the very 
latest research. For example on p. 169 there 
are statements on /arigahs which the editor 
gives & general application that may not be 
universally true, and the contention that every 
guild was affiliated to a tarigah is perhaps 
Some minor slips need 
reotification on reprinting. 

However, this is a book of a nature that has 
long been a desideratum and. will facilitate the 
task of giving a taste of Islam at a compara- 
tively early stage of instruction. 


R. B. SERJEANT 


Авт B. ‘Ati Аѕанав Faypr [Fvzxx] 
(ed.): Daim al-Islam wa-dhikr 
al-halàl wa ’l-haram wa 'l-qadàyà wa 
"-ahküm : Abū Hanifa al-Nu‘man. 2. 
608 . Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 

[1961]. Piastres 100. 


The research and studies of Asaf A. A. Fyzee 
are the principal if not the sole source of our 
present knowledge of the law of the Isma‘ilis. 
This critica] edition of the second volume of the 
most authoritative Isma'il legal text follows 
10 years after the same author’s edition of the 
first volume. Ав distinct from the first book, 
which deals mainly with religious and ritual 
practices, this second book is concerned with 
more specifically legal matter—family Jaw and 
inheritance in particular—and as such is a 
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very vital piece of source material for the law 
of this comparatively small but vigorous 
Muslim sect. 

N. J. COULSON 


t 


Wiuuaw POPPER (tr): History of 
Egypt, 1382-1469 a.D. Translated 
from the Arabic annals of Abd ?1- 
Mahásin ibn Taghri Birdi. Part v, 
1438-1453 A4.p.—Puart v1, 1453-1461 
A.D.—Part vit, 1461-1468 a.p. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications 
in Semitic Philology, Vols. xix, 
XXI, ххїп.) xxiii, 246 pp.; xvii, 
165 pp. ; xxiv, 159 pp. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1960. $5, $3.50, $4. 


These three volumes complete Professor 
Popper’s long translation from Ibn Taghri 
Birds al-Nujüm al-zahira, of which the 
previous volumes were noticed in BSOAS, 
ХҮШ, 1, 1956, 202-8, and xxm, 2, 1959, 
402-3. The seven parts correspond with vol. v, 
362, to vol. уп, 872, of the Arabic text and 
cover the reigns of such of the Circassian (or 
Burji) Mamluk sultans as ruled up to Ibn 
Taghri Birdi’s death, which took place in 
A.D. 1469. Professor Popper’s Egypt and 
Syria under the Circassian Sultans (also 
noticed in BSOAS, xix, 2, 1957, 411; xxm, 
2, 1959, 402-3) may be regarded as an 
appendix to this translation. An index 8 
announced. Professor Popper is to be con- 
gtatulated on the completion of this useful 
and scholarly work. 

J. F. P. HOPKINS 


Mouamep Mostara (ed.): Die Chronik 
des Ibn ljas. Fünfter Teil, а.н. 922- 
928 /4.р. 1516-1522). Zweite Auflage. 
(Bibliotheca Islamica, Bd. 5e.) xi, 
494, 15 pp. Wiesbaden: in Kommis- 
sion bei Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1961. DM. 30. 


Students of the history of Ottoman Egypt 
will welcome the appearance of this second 
edition, in the collection Bibliotheca Islamica, 
of the final partion of Ibn lyàs's chronicle. 
Opening on the eve of the overthrow of the 
Mamluk sultanate, it is the principal Arabic 
authority for the Ottoman conquest of Egypt, 
and for the succeeding transitional régime of 
the Viceroy Khair Bey. Its wealth of detail 
emphasizes the contrast between the abundant 
data available on this first phase of Ottoman 
rule in Egypt, and the almost total absénce of 
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information in Arabie on the two following 
generations. The text is that of Ibn Iyas’s 
autograph, the Istanbul MS Fatih 4199. There 
is a new (and briefer) introduction in Arabic 
and German, to which have been transferred 
the concluding lines of the text (p. 490, ll. 
10-21 of the first edition). 
P. M. HOLT 


P. Boyer: L'évolution de l'Algérie 
médiane (ancien Département д Alger) 
de 1830 à 1956. xx, 426 pp., 4 plates, 
9 maps. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1960. Fr. 16. 


M. Boyer’s subject is the administrative 
history of the Département d’Alger from 1830, 
when the French first established an adminis- 
tration in Algeria (though the Department of 
Algiers was not formally constituted until 
1848), until 1956, when it became a région 


- divided into the préfectures of Alger, Médéa, 


Orléansville, and Tizi Ouzou. The book is 
divided into three main sections: a sketch 
of the pre-French Turkish administration ; 
1830 to 1848 ; and the département proper till 
1956. This third section is by far the longest 
and besides dealing with the technicalities of ad- 
ministration (arrondissements, bureaux arabes, 
communes mixtes, etc., etc.) has much of 
interest and importance to say on demp- 
graphic, economic, social, and cultural matters. 
The book is well documented and will be useful 
to those interested in Algeria who, unable or 
unwilling to cope with the vast mass of 
detailed material on the country, have had 
to be content with general impressions which, 
though often no doubt correct, could not be 
backed by readily ascertainable facts. 


J. Е. P. HOPKINS 


IRA: ArsHAR: Index Iranicus : réper- 
toire méthodique des articles persans 
concernant les études wanologiques, pub- 
liés dans les périodiques et publica- 
tions collectives. Vol. 1. 1910-1958. 
(Groupe  Bibliographique National 
lranien, No. 3; Publication de 
PUniversité de Tehran, No. 697.) 
[iii], 49, 987, [ш] pp. Tehran: [Uni- 
versité de Tehran], 1961. 


Students of Iran already have good reason 
to be grateful to J. D. Pearson for his Index 
Islamicus (reviewed in BSOAS, xxu, 3, 1959, 
585). Now, in addition, we have the word of 
M. Iraj Afshar, Secretary of the Iranian 
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National Bibliographical Group, that the 
appearance of this work inspired him to 
resume and complete in similar form the 
present Index, eleven years in the making. 
The figures alone speak for its value—6,000 
articles are listed, from 600 issues of 179 
Persian language journals, almanacs, etc., 
published mamly in Persia but also in 
Afghamstan and further afield. We can only 
regret, with the compiler, that completeness 
is wellnigh impossible as even the major 
Iranian libraries do not possess full sets of 
the periodicals 1n question. 

The divisions of the work are: general 
(orientalism, bibhography, manuscripts, liter- 
ary criticism, libraries); religion; philosophy 
and science; arts and crafts; geography 
(historical, natural); anthropology and eth- 
nology ; archaeology ; history ; language and 
linguistics; literature. There are indexes of 
authors, and of subjects, including persons, 
books, place-names, etc., etc. It is welcome 
news that a supplement for 1959-60 is ready 
to go to press. When we finally have a complete 
Index Iranicus Praewlamicus our cup will 
truly be full. т 
D. N. M. 


Н. D. VELANEAR (ed.): The Vekramor- 
vasiya of Kālidāsa. viii, lxxxviii 
148 pp. New Delhi: 
Akademi, 1961. Rs. 6. 


Professor S. Radhakrishnan in a preface 
outlines what is known of Kalidasa and his 
works, and Professor H. D. Velankar supplies 
a full introduction to the play, coming down 
on the side of those who consider the disputed 
Apabhramsésa and Maharastri verses an integral 
part of the drama, and analysing fully their 
metrical form. Professor Velankar seems to 
slight unnecessarily the critical edition of 
Athalye and Bhawe by crediting only Bollensen 
and Pandit with having produced critically 
edited texts of the Vikramorvasiya. The stated 
critical principles of Athalye and Bhawe 
seem in perfect accord with those of the 
present editor. These scholars followed in 
settling the text ‘the well accepted principles 
of depending entirely upon the evidence of 
the MSS ...in the case of divergence of MSS 
we have followed the evidence of the majority ’ 
and ' the healthy principle of normalizing the 
[Praknt] text’. Professor Velankar, while 
propounding identical axioms (pp. xxxiv f.), 
is fortunate in having a larger battery of 
manuscript and commentatorial readings at 
his disposal than his predecessors, and bases 
his normalization on Pischel. 


Sahitya 


J. C. WRIGHT 


SHORT NOTICES 


LILIAN SILBURN (tr): Le Vijfiana- 
bhairava. (Publications de l'Institut 
de Civilisation Indienne. Série in-8°, 
Fasc. 15.) 222 pp. Paris: Editions 
E. de Boccard, 1961. Fr. 24. 


The Vijüünabhairavatantra, a Saiva treatise 
on mystic communion with the absolute, 
assigned by the translator to the beginning 
of the Christian era (but see L’Inde classique, 1, 
p. 427), has here received a treatment worthy 
of its importance. In addition to the text and 
translation, there is a commentary with 
copious notes, and an introduction summarizes 
the metaphysies and yoga of the Kashmir 
Trika school whose ideas developed from those 
underlying tantric Saivism. А ‘ postface’ 
and appendix analyse the processes of com- 
munion described in the text, and full indexes 
of technical terms (French-Sanskrit and 
Sanskrit-French) are very wisely supplied. 
The difficult text has been well and lucidly 
translated, although there are some cases of 
obvious misconstruction of the Sanskrit. 


J. C. WRIGHT 


N. К. Внатт (ed.): Rauravagama. Vol. 
1. (Publications de l'Institut Francais 
d'Indologie, No. 18.) xxi, 223 pp. 
Pondichéry: Institut Frangais d'In- 
dologie, 1961. 


This excellent critical edition of the Raura- 
vügama ‘représente le début d'une entreprise 
systématique d’élucidation de l'ensemble de 
la littérature agamique’ and inaugurates a 
series of editions of gama texts undertaken 
by the Institut Français d'Indologie. Ап 
introduction by J. Filliozat discusses the 
importance of these religious manuals of 
Hinduism and suggests the period c. 400 А.р. 
as the date of their compilation. The text, 
which calls itself in part a süfrasamgraha, 
has been annotated with explanatory and 
comparative references to other agamas, later 
Saiva ritual manuals, and current practice. 
The book includes a bibliography, and plates 
and tables illustrating — kundas, dvaranas, 
kalagas, etc. In an appendix is printed the 
Saurapijavidhi, associated with the Raurava- 
gama in two manusorpts but not originally 
forming part of the text. 

J. C. WRIGHT 


A. B. M. HABIBULLAH : T'he foundation 
of Muslim rule in India : a history of 
the establishment and progress of the 
Turkish sultanate of Delhi, 1206-1290 
AD. Second revised edition. xvi, 


SHORT NOTICES 


389 pp., 5 plates, 4 maps. Allahabad : 
Central Book Depot, 1961. Rs. 17.50. 


This is among the best books published 
(originally 1n 1945) on Indo-Mushm history. 
Time has not dimmed the merits of the 
attention given to the Central Asian back- 
ground to the Ghorid conquest of northern 
India, and to events on the Delhi sultanate's 
western borders after the Mongol withdrawal 
from the Indus 1n 1222, the emphasis on the 
prolonged Rajput resistance to Muslim Turkish 
domination and its significance for the form 
of Muslim provincial government, the account 
of thirteenth-century Indo-Muslim society and 
its gradual domestication in India. Hindu- 


Muslim relations are discussed dispassionately ;. 


perhaps Professor Habibullah might have 
cast more doubt on the levy of jizya during 
his period, as Qadi Міпһај is silent about it in 
the T'abaqüi-i-Nàsiri; also, in the period 
immediately after, both Amir Khusraw and 
Baranî use jizya indiscriminately with kharaj 
to mean land revenue or tribute in general. 

Professor Habibullah sees more correspon- 
dence between Balban’s real character and 
Barani’s portrait of it than I am prepared to 
do. How would he account for the different 
tradition about Balban in 'Isámi's Futah 
al-salatin written independently of but 
contemporaneously with Barani’s Ta’rikh-i- 
Firüz Shahi? 

The material on architecture, the notes, the 
maps, and the bibliography have all been 
improved in this edition. 

P. HARDY 


Humayun Kasim: Mirza Abu Talib 
Khan. The Russell Lecture, 1961: 
delivered on April 16, 1961, at Patna 
College, Patna. [vii], 28 рр. [Patna : 
Patna University, 1961.] 


Even during the period of Western domi- 
nance, Muslim travellers’ accounts of Europe 
were rare enough to justify a welcome to 
this effort by Professor Humayun Kabir to 
revive interest in the author of one of them, 
Abū Talib, an Indo-Muslim of Turkish descent 
who, after service under the Nawab of Awadh 
as a revenue official, travelled in Britain, 
France, Italy, and the Ottoman empire 
between 1799 and 1803. 

Abii Talib was a man of parts. Besides his 
Masir-i-Talibi or ‘ Travels’, he wrote T'afdih 
al-ghéfilin, a history of Awadh in the time of 
Asaf al-Dawla, Khulasat al-afkar, notices of 
ancient and modern poets, treatises on ethics, 
music, prosody, and medicine, Lubb al-siyar u 
jahün-numà (a universal history), a татал, 
a diwûn, and a metrical work on astronomy, 
Mi‘raj al-tawhid. 
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The ‘Travels’, written when both the 
British empire in India and the Industrial 
Revolution were in their infancy, cast the 
stereotypes of familiar Indian judgments on the 
English. The latter are lackmg in religion, 
vain, avaricious, indolent, irritable, insular, 
extravagant, licentious, and almost sensual] in 
their passion for mechanical domestic gadgets ; 
they are also philanthropic, law-abiding, 
public-spirited and (ш England) polite. 
Abi Talib, no less than Europeans, had to 
write at length on the position of women in 
Asia and Europe, concluding that the freedom 
of Enghsh women in particular was more 
apparent than real, where it was not improper. 

In the days of Nelson it required no great 
perception in Abū Talib to see naval power as 
the foundation of British greatness, but to 
observe the increasing pace of mechanical 
invention and the effects of Pitt’s war finance 
in shifting the burden of the National Debt to 
the poor, demanded some acuity. Like many 
Asian observers since, Abū Talib does not 
reflect upon the metaphysical or indeed 
psychological foundations of Western science 
and industry. It was perhaps an indication of 
the limited power of the East India Company 
and of the strength of Mughal culture in the 
India of his day that Abū Talib could write of 
the English in a vem neither supercilious nor 
sycophantic. 

P. HARDY 


INDIA. NATIONAL ARCHIVES: Fort 
William-India House correspondence 
and other contemporary papers relating 
thereto. (Indian Records Series.) Vols. 
I, п, vi, IX, xm. Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, Government of India, 
for the National Archives of India, 
1957-60. 

Vol.1: К. К. Darra (ed.): 1748- 
1756. 23, xlix, 1160 pp., front., 
14 plates. 1958. Rs. 32. 

Vol. п: Н. N. Sınma (ed.) : 1757- 
1759. lii, 512 pp., front., 11 plates, 
2 maps. 1957. Rs. 19. 

Vol. vi: BISHESHWAR PRASAD (ed.): 
1770-1772. lxii, 519 pp., 11 plates, 
map. 1960. Rs. 20. 

Vol rx: B. A. SALETORE (ed.): 
1782-1785. xv, xlvii, 709 pp., front., 

' 8 plates, map. 1959. Ra. 20.50. 

Vol. хп: P. C. борта (ed.) : 1796- 
1800. xli, 594 pp., front., 10 plates, 
map. 1959. Rs. 24. 


These volumes take their place in a series of 
21, which will be devoted to the years from 
1748 to 1800. They contain verbatim 
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transoripts of the official correspondence 
between the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company in London and its govern- 
ment at Fort William in Calcutta. Besides its 
intrinsic interest, that correspondence is of 
great value to the student as a guide to the 
detailed proceedings or consultations of the 
Bengal government. In the early volumes, 
matters of politics, commerce, and. patronage 
are to be found scattered indiscriminately 
through one and the same despateh—a 
reflection of the informal methods of the 
Company of those days. But the growing 
complexity of its functions soon enforced a 
certain degree of specialization, and in the last 
volume under review politics are virtually 
excluded from the seope of the public, revenue, 
and law despatches which it contains. Each 
volume also includes an editorial introduction, 
notes, a selective bibliography, a compre- 
hensive index, and a detailed list of office- 
holders. The volumes have been well produced, 
and their value to the student will be very 
great. 

The growth in bulk of the Company’s 
official correspondence may well make it 
impracticable to continue this series on its 
present scale after 1800. At a meeting of the 
Research and Publication Committee of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission m July, 
1960, Shri P. N. Kirpal, the Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, suggested 
that the alternative might be to publish 
descriptive lists of documents. Certainly, 
many passages in the volumes under review 
might have been omitted without loss to 
historical scholarship. But it is much to be 
hoped that a solution will be found in the 
publication of selections of documents. The 
Poona Residency correspondence published 
under the auspices of the Bombay Government 
is an example of how this can be done. 
Descriptive lists would be of little use to 
scholars without ready access to archives, and 
would have no interest for a wider public. 


K. A. BALLHATCHET 


THOMAS A. SEBEOK and FRANCES J. 

| INGEMANN: , Studies in Cheremis. 
Vol. 9. An Eastern Cheremis manual : 
phonology, grammar, texts, and glos- 
sory. (Indiana University Publica- 
tions. Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 5 ) 
vii, 109 pp. Bloomington: Indiana 
University; The Hague: Mouton 
& Co., 1961. $4. 


This manual of Cheremis or Mari, as it is 
also known, is divided into five main parts: 
phonology, pp. 5-9; morphophonemic alter- 
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nations, pp. 10-13; grammar, pp. 14-53; 
texts, рр. 54-89; and glossary, pp. 90-109. 

The chapter on phonology contains a des- 
cription in articulatory terms of the main 
allophones of each phoneme and gives their 
environment. Stress is considered non-phone- 
лис and ıs therefore dealt with very briefly. It 
is not marked in the texts. Vowel and con- 
sonant alternations are described under the 
heading of morphophonemioe alternations. The 
section on grammar is well supported by cita- 
tions and should therefore prove most helpful 
to the student of Cheremis. 

The texts in the manual were provided by 
the informant, a native of a Cheremis village 
in the Bashkir Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic, with whom the authors worked for 
two years. 

NATALIE WATERSON 


Т. C. Lat (tr.) : Selected Chinese sayings. 
Second (revised) edition. viii, 191 pp. 
Hong Kong: University Book Store, 
1961. 19s. 


In the foreword of this book the author 
informs us that the ‘ sayings ' in this collection 
have been chosen at random, so to speak. 
The criterion for their inclusion seems to be 
found in their frequent usage. This 18 as 
worthy an aim as any in the compilation of an 
aid to the understanding of the Chinese lan- 
guage which often includes literary phrases, 
proverbs, and quotations (whole, partial or 
composite), even in the simplified writings of 
to-day, and which creates real hardship for 
beginners of this language. The present book 
is, therefore, a welcome ‘ tool’ in the library 
of the student of Chinese. 

There are two finding lists to help the user : 
an English index which is not exhaustive 
(as the author says on p. v) and therefore not 
very useful; and a Chinese index according to 
the number of strokes in the character, and 
this is not exhaustive exther. The user of this 
book would perhaps be irritated if he looks up, 
for instance, the sayings which include the 
characters for ‘ swan” (hung ku). He is referred 
to p. 148 only in the English index and to 
p. 152 only in the Chinese one. 

Another objection which might be raised 
against this book is in connexion with its 
reference to sources. It misses out, sometimes, 
titles/numbers of chapters of large Chinese 
works and encyclopaedias, the essential clues 
for those who intend to wade through such 
works for further study of an entry in its 
context. A number of sayings which could 
have been referred to their sources have been 
left without attribution. Tso yu feng yuan on 
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(actually from Mencius, Book тү, Li-lou,‏ 131 .م 
part ir 14) for instance, is an example.‏ 
Incidentally the English rendering ‘ His bread‏ 
is buttered on both sides’ is somewhat‏ 
inadequate. ‘ Everything comes his way is,‏ 
I think, nearer the mark.‏ 

In spite of the few imperfections mentioned 
above, this collection makes very good reading 
as a whole and it provides one with a glimpse 
of, and perhaps helps to give one some insight 
into, the ‘ quaintness ’ of Chinese imagery. 


K. P. K. WHITAKER 


The Yuva Newsletter: [а Quarterly 
Review of Soviet Writing on South 
East Asia]. Vol. 1, No. 1. [ii], 36 pp. 
[London: Central Asian Research 
Centre], 1962. 75. 6d. 


The title of this new periodical publication 
is taken from the Russian term Yugo Vostoch- 
naya Aziya, and its purpose is to survey and 
evaluate scholarly and journalistic writing in 
the Soviet Union in recent years. The first 
issue comprises a foreword and three main 
sections. The first section offers a necessarily 
bald account of the state of Russian academic 
studies of South East Asia. These are almost 
exclusively concerned with contemporary 
developments, though language studies are 
shown to have expanded rapidly since the 
mid-1950's. Brief references are made to the 
titles of works dealing with language, history, 
politics, and economics. It might have been 
desirable to provide the original Russian 
titles, and to include bibliographical details. 
The second section is devoted to Soviet 
writings on Viet Nam, and summaries are 
provided of the main publications, including 
а quite extensive resumé of ‘The National 
Liberation Movement in Vietnam, 1858-1945 ° 
by A. P. Shiltova and V. F. Mordvinov. The 
third section analyses the treatment of South 
East Asia by the Soviet Press from April to 
December 1961. Coverage varies according to 
the importance ascribed to a state in Soviet 
diplomatic policy : in descending order, space 
is given to Viet Nam, Indonesia (mainly about 
the West New Guinea dispute), Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Burma, Malaya, Thailand, and the 
Philippines. 

Research of this nature: unpretentious, 
uninspired maybe, yet systematic and cumula- 
tively illuminating has been little attempted 
in this country. Colonel G. E. Wheeler and 
his assistants at the Central Asian Research 
Centre are providing the academic world with 
a most useful service. 

HUGH TINKER 
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К. J. Hottyman (comp.): A checklist 
of Oceanic languages (Melanesia, 
Micronesia, New Guinea, Polynesia). 
(Te Reo Monographs.) 32 pp. 
Auckland : Linguistic Society of New 
Zealand, 1960. 5s. 


This alphabetical compilation of names 
of Oceanic languages will provide a welcome 
source of additional references. The compiler 
modestly calls it a prelimmary edition which 
lays no clam to completeness, but it is clear 
that a good deal of painstaking work has gone 
into the preparation of this monograph. 

There 18 little to criticize in the way the 
information has been set out. One can perhaps 
regret that the term Papuan has been jetti- 
soned. Presumably only languages that are 
otherwise unclassified are likely to be called 
Papuan and what other term could be more 
convenient to describe the linguistically 
unknown or httle known? 

Tt is regrettable that the appearance of thik 
checklist should have coincided with the 
publication of Salzner’s Sprachenatlas des 
indopazifischen Raumes since the coverage and 
comprehensiveness of the latter must dwarf 
the present work. Even a limited comparison 
of the two alphabetical lists, however, seems 
to suggest that a new compilation is called 
for. It should take into account all variant 
spellings and, as more and more information 
comes to hand, endeavour to establish a 
precise relationship between topographical, 
ethnical, and linguistic groupings, which at 
present all too often seem to be given almost 
indiscriminately, to overlap partly or wholly, 
and to increase rather than to remove con- 
fusion. 

G. B.M. 


Gustav Janona: White man : a study 
of the attitudes of Africans to Europeans 
in Ghana before independence, xii, 
144 pp. London, ete.: Oxford 
University Press for the Institute of 
Race Relations, 1961. 21s. 


This 18 an interesting study of an African 
situation from the point of view of a pro- 
fessional psychologist. The author sets out to 
describe the views of different age-groups in 
Ghana before it became independent. By 
means of a technique of sampling he attempts 
to determine the ‘stereotype’ held by each 
group in respect to the European. 

It is likely that the change of political 
status of the country will have modified the 
mental pictures of whites for the people of 
Ghana. Nevertheless the information contained 
in this book will continue to provide valuable 
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indications for those who wish to understand 
the reasons underlying the attitude of the 
inhabitants of independent African states 
towards Europeans. 

i M.G. 


W. J. GANSHOF VAN DER MEERSGE : 
Congo, mai-juin 1960: rapport du 
Ministre chargé des Affaires générales 
en Afrique. 482 pp. [Bruxelles : 
Ministère des Affaires Africaines], 
1960. 


The complex situation that obtained when 
the Belgian Congo became the Repubhe of 
Congo in July 1960, is fully documented in 
this special report prepared by the man chosen 
to be the representative of the Belgian Govern- 
ment in Congo during May and June of that 
year. 

It is indeed fortunate that the peculiar 
nature of the position held by M. Ganshof van 
der Meersch necessitated the presentation to 
the Belgian Parliament of an account in book 
form of the discharge of his mission. In this 
way there has become available in a single 
volume a description of conditions as he found. 
them on arival, and of all the negotiations in 
which he participated that led to the formation 
of a government to assume control when 
independence came in July. Embedded in the 
report are details of the various political 
parties, with useful biographical notes of their 
principal personalities, while appendices give 
details of the election results for the provincial 
assemblies as well as to the Chamber of 
Deputies. This is a factual record that others 
besides historians will be glad to have. 


Dieprich WESTERMANN: Die Ewe- 
Sprache in Togo: eine praktische 
Einführung. Zweite berichtigte Auflage 
von.E. Küàhler-Meyer. (Lehrbucher 
des Seminars für Orientalische Spra- 
chen bei der Universitit Bonn, Neue 
' Folge, Bd. х.) x, 95 pp. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1961. 
DM. 18. 
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This is a second edition of an important 
work that has been revised and brought up to 
date by von E. Kahler-Meyer. Students of 
West African languages 1n general, as well as 
those’ concerned particularly with Ewe, will 
be glad to have available again in such a well- 
produced form this standard work by Diedrich 
Westermann. 

м, G. 


DOMINIQUE ZaHAN: Sociétés d'initia- 
tion bambara: le тото, le kore. 
(École Pratique des Hautes Études, 
vie Section. Le Monde d'Outre-Mer, 
Passé et Présent. Première Série: 
Études, уш.) 438 pp, 24 plates, 
map. Paris, La Haye: Mouton & 
Co., 1960. 


'This is the first of & series of volumes in 
which the author proposes to cover the whole 
field of Bambara ‘ secret’ societies. The two 
dealt with in the present volume are a boys’ 
pre-circumcision society and one for older men 
which is regarded as the culmination and 
completion of the society complex. The author 
not only describes in great detail the rituals 
and the paraphernalia used in their perform- 
ance but also expounds the doctrines associated 
with them and explains their place in the 
general setting of Bambara beliefs about God, 
man, and the world. There are also a number 
of interesting photographs and diagrams, a 
map of the Bamako area indicating the villages 
where rites connected with these societies are 
held, and detailed indexes which enable one to 
refer quickly to any name or topic mentioned. 

This book embodies the results of patient 
research carried out over a number of years and 
it supersedes all previous accounts of these 
societies. It contains a certain amount of 
material which is of interest to students of 
West African languages, but the author here 
is evidently on somewhat unfamiliar ground, 
as in a note on p. 17 he uses ‘ phoneme ’ where 
he should have used ‘morpheme’ and his 
discussion of the etymology of keré on рр. 
136 ff. seems rather naive. 

E. C. В. 
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DAVID STORM RICE 


On 19 April 1962, his many friends heard with sadness of the death of 
Storm Rice. 

I first met Storm in the summer of 1943 in the parlour of a hot and dusty 
villa in Cyrenaica. He was interrogating a Senussi Arab, a surly fellow crouching 
on the floor in his soiled jird. Storm seated himself beside him, and spoke 
to the old man in Arabic. And as he spoke and.questioned and cajoled, the 
expression on the Arab’s face changed rapidly from suspicion to surprise, from. 
surprise to admiration. A quip, a flash of repartee, patient silence while the old 
man gathered his thoughts— without warning, a sharp inquiry—and Storm had 
learnt all that he required. The old man was dismissed with a friendly wave ; 
Storm turned to record on his files with care and detail all the information 
which he had obtained with such apparent ease. The incident was significant. 
It was this remarkable combination of the imagination and humanism of the 
artist with the meticulous accuracy of the scholar that distinguished Storm 
Rice among his colleagues. 

Sigismund—to his family and friends Susya—Reich was born at Schénbrunn, 
Austria, on 28 March 1913. At the age of ten he migrated to Haifa, Palestine, 
with his parents. His father was a surveyor and engineer, a tall bearded figure 
who is still remembered in Israel with affection. He was а man of vision, 
and his enterprise bore tangible fruit in schemes of settlement at Nahariya 
and on the outskirts of Haifa itself. But the son—then an only child—showed 
little bent for the exact sciences. Even in later years he was easily perplexed. 
by simple mathematical calculations, and the mechanism of an engine was 
something to be mastered rather than to be enjoyed. He was educated at the ` 
Reali School at Haifa; his fellow-pupils recall him as a dreamy boy, who 
spent many hours in vicarious adventure at the cinema. 

In 1931 he left Palestine for Europe, on his own quest for adventure—a 
quest that ended only with his death. From 1931 to 1932 he studied at the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Florence. In 1932 he commenced studies in Arabic, 
philology, anthropology, and the history of religion at the École Nationale 
des Langues Orientales Vivantes, the Sorbonne, and the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Études of the Collége de France at Paris, receiving the Licence és-Lettres 
in 1935. During these years life was not easy, since he had to support himself 
financially ; but the impecunious student developed a resourcefulness that was 
to stand him in good stead in later years. He formed friendships which he 
retained throughout his life. Most important, he came under the influence of 
some of the giants of contemporary Orientalism—notably Dhorme, Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, W. Margais, Massignon, and Sauvaget. To them he owed his 
passion for lucidity of thought, and for vividness of presentation and ease of 
expression. The thesis for which he obtained the title of Docteur de l'Université 
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de Paris in 1937 was a study of the Aramaic-speaking communities in the neigt- 
bourhood of Damascus. This book, published by the French Institute et 
Damascus, is a volume of rare quality. It comprises a number of texts, trans- 
literated with exactness. They are of ethnographic interest, and around them 
Reich assembled data on the historical, geographical, economic, and sociel 
background of these isolated villages. His description of churches and mosques 
and dwelling-places, of the occupations of the villagers, and their domestic 
habits is written with delicacy and assurance; and the volume is illustrate 
by photographs and drawings of remarkable skill. 

In the course of his wide travels in the Near East at this period, Reica 
had come into intimate association with L. A. Mayer, and with Ralph Harari 
and Wiet at Cairo. It was largely under their influence that he developed his 
interest in Islamic art. But it was also in accord with his natural bent. He was, 
indeed, happiest in these studies, which exercised amply both his artistic and his 
linguistic talent. ј 

Ву 1939, with the outbreak of war, Reich was already a Semitist of out- 
Standing promise. He had acquired an international reputation by his book, 
by articles, and by contributions to the Répertoire d'épigraphie arabe. World 
events now introduced him to a different sphere of activity. In the earl 
stages of the war he volunteered for the British Army. His ability won for him 
rapid promotion ; by 1943 he was already a Major in charge of an Intelligence 
unitin Eritrea. After spells of duty in Cyrenaica and Egypt, he was transferred 
to Italy and Germany, and he performed important services in the Contrcl 
Commission in Germany when active hostilities had ended. The war years wer» 
for him a period of enthralling interest, in which his love of adventure, his 
lively imagination, and his energy had full play. He was not always an eas” 
colleague, because he had little patience for mediocrity and his tongue did 
not spare the inefficient. But, working alongside the British, he conceived an 
admiration for the finer qualities of Britain and the British that never left him. 
It was at this time that he formally adopted the names by which he was bes: 
known. They were a deliberate choice, chosen with a happy amalgam of the 
practical, the witty, and the romantic—Rice because that was, he asserted. 
the manner in which his surname Reich was pronounced by some Englishmen. 
Storm because this was suggested by the initials of his forenames (S. S.), anc 
David because he regarded the poet-king as the most attractive and humar- 
figure of the Bible. Rice now received British nationality ; the citizen of the 
world had become citizen of an adoptive country. 

During the war Rice had had little time for scholarly work. In 1947 he 
returned to academic life, joining the staff of SOAS as Lecturer in Near anc 
Middle Eastern History. Recognition of his special interests came in 1950 witt 
his appointment to a newly-created Readership in Islamic Art and Archaeology 
in the University of London; in 1959 he was given the title of Professor. It 
is not required of a Reader or Professor that he should be expert in the whole 
range of studies covered by his title, but Rice saw here a challenge to be met. 
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There was nó aspect of the vast field of Islamic art and Islamic archaeology 
on which he could not write and talk with a clarity and an enthusiasm that . 
were always informative and never tedious—and, it should be recalled, in a 
language which was not his native tongue. His written contributions to the 
study of Islamic art were a model of logical exposition, illustrated by brilliant 
photographs and drawings that were the product of long and wearying labour. 
His gifts as epigraphist enabled him to decipher involved Arabic inscriptions 
and to unravel complex artistic motifs. To the layman as to the expert, his 
writings were of absorbing interest in the dexterity of his approach to a problem 
and his sensitive appreciation of the factors that lay behind it. His mono- 
graphs on the so-called Baptistére de Saint Louis and on the Wade Cup are 
the work of a master of his craft, and the volume on the Ibn al-Bawwab manu- 
script of the Qur'àn is worthy of its unique subject. Among his articles we may 
single out the six ‘ Studies in Islamic metal work’ as displaying Rice’s talent 
to the full. The detailed analysis of individual pieces of work owes its success 
to the sympathy which Rice, as an artist and craftsman, had for his fellow- 
artists and craftsmen centuries earlier. Each article is -a ELE 
stimulating, and varied—of life under medieval Islam. 

Rice’s contribution to the study of Islamic archaeology was little less 
fruitful, though here he seems to have felt less at ease. His field-work was 
carried out principally in Turkey. He collaborated with Seton Lloyd in a volume 
on Alanya; and he made several tours both to the west and the east of the 
Euphrates, where his quick eye and agile mind left a vivid impression on local 
officials—and on ordinary folk—from Ankara to Diyarbakir. It was, however, 
for his work at Harran that he achieved fame in the world of archaeology. In 
the course of several seasons between 1951 and 1959 he excavated the area 
of the Great Mosque and carried out preliminary excavations by the Citadel 
and beyond the Mosque. The impact that this work, successfully completed, 
might have had upon our knowledge of the ancient, as well as the medieval, 
world may be gauged by the importance of the Nabonidus stelae which he found 
in 1956. Rice was devoted to Harran. He had studied every phase of its history ; 
he loved even the barren, modern village against the summer sunset. At 
excavations he was an irascible and exacting employer. But he never spared 
himself, and ' ar-Rais' was respected by the simple villagers of Harran. 

Teachers of art and archaeology are isolated and vulnerable in an age where 
immediate tangible results are too often the measuring-rod of success. In 
his field of study Rice was especially isolated. He refused to compromise with 
the shoddy and insincere. And while he prosecuted his researches with boldness 
and initiative, he found it not easy to set down their results in writing; this 
is the penalty that is paid by many a perfectionist. Comparatively little, then, 
of his vast and ever-widening erudition—the product of journeys in Russia, 
U.S.A., France, Italy, North Africa, Turkey, and, most recently, Spain—was 
published. The survey of the Tektek mountains (especially the inscriptions of 
Shueib Shahr) which he carried out in 1956, the application to Arabic epigraphy 
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of new methods of systematic classification which he had analysed during the 
last two years, his treatise on the cheetah in literature and in art, and, most cf 
all, the definitive account of work at his beloved Harran—little of this has 
appeared in print. It is to be hoped that at least some of the essays and notes 
which will be found among his thousands of photographs and drawings may be 
edited and prepared for publication. 

Rice’s restless energy found many outlets. He took a full part in the every- 
day life of SOAS, he attended meetings of Boards of Studies and of the Academie 
Board. He was proud to have been elected a member of the Governing Body 
of SOAS in 1961. He was an active member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
he devoted much time to the affairs of the British Institute of Archaeology 
at Ankara, and he was a founding member of the new British School at Tehrar. 
He became a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 1952, and he was awarded 
the D.Lit. of the University of London in 1957. In social contacts his charra 
and vivacity were unflagging. He was at his happiest in entertaining his friencs 
and students (whom he numbered among his friends), both from this country 
and from abroad, with the kaleidoscopic vividness of his conversation. He 
lectured widely to learned societies and to schools. The circle of his corre- 
spondents extended through many countries. 

Those who were near to Storm during the last weeks of his illness had thougkFt 
that he was likely to recover. They admired the gallantry with which he began 
to return to his former associates, his club, and his friends; it was the same 
carefree sang-froid that he had displayed when his hotel at Tripoli was bombed 
during the war, or when his Landrover overturned on the highway to Adana 
and he survived only by a miracle. But the constant stréss to which his physical 
powers had been subjected proved too great. Nevertheless, he maintained to 
the end his affection and enthusiasm for his friends. and his work. We axe 
sadly the poorer by his death, but we are grateful for what he gave us—tke 
inspiration of his humanism and generosity and boundless vitality. 


J. B. SEGAL 
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